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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE HILL FORTRESS OF PAWAGADH, IN 

GUJARAT, Ac. 


BY MAJOR J. 

A 

U J A R A T in former times included a con- 
siderable portion of what is now called 
Raj put an a,-— Abu, Sirohi, Dungarpur, and 
©yen Nagor, being included in its limits ; towards 
the south it comprised Sultanpur andlSTandurbar, 
now part ofKhandesh; while the sea-coast 
as far as and including B o in b a y formed part 
of its dominion. Tt included many first-class 
fortresses, amongst which 'the most famous were 
those of Junagadh-Girnar in Sorath, Achal- 
gadh on Mount Abu, Idar iu the Mahi Kantha, 
aud the subject of the present sketch. Of all 
these, that of P a w a g a d h was incomparably 
the strongest, so much so as to have been im- 
pregnable in latter times except by famine. I 
distinguish between latter times and the times 
when it was ruled by the K hie hi Chohans, 
because under these last-mentioned chiefs 
Pawagadh fortress hardly included the almost 
impregnable summit, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther before the Muhammadau times buildings of 
any consequence existed there. In fact under its 
Chohan rulers the fortress occupied that lower 
portion of the hill commencing at the Buria 
Darwaza and ending with the palace of Patai 
Rawal (as he is fondly called), which lies on 
an isolated portion of the hill some 1500 feet 
below the . summit. And when we read of the 
siege of Pawagadh by MahmudBegadha, 
we must disabuse our minds of any idea that 
the upper plateau was invested,— for it was in 
those days probably not even fortified, being 


W. WATSON. 

defended, if at all, by a gate only. And it is 
under these circumstances alone that we can 
fully realize the conditions of the siege by Mah- 
mud Begadha, which otherwise would be in- 
comprehensible, for no breach could be made 
in the stubborn rock, nor could guns be got in- 
to position ; nor, if breaches be dismissed as out 
of the question, would it have been possible to 
escalade the place, save under circumstances 
which would imply the grossest negligence on 
the part of the garrison. 

The earliest mention of Pfiwagadh is that of 
the time of B him Deva I., of Anhilwada, 
quoted from the bard 0 h a n d by Mr. Kinloch 
Forbes at pp. 95 and 97 of the Eds Mala , vol. L 
There Ram G a u r the Tuar is styled ‘ Pawa’s 
lord/ The first authentic account, however, that 
we find of it is that, after the taking of Rantham- 
bhor and Gadh Gagrdwn in Khichiwada by the 
army of Sultan Alan’ d-d i n K h i 1 j i, a large 
body of the Chohans emigrated to Gujarat, and 
soon, whether by marriage or conquest, became 
the lords of Pawagadh and Champ&ner and the 
sur unding country. The hill itself is called in 
the local Mdhdtmya, Pawakachal, and this 
name is preserved in an inscription found at 
Nahani Umarwan under Halol, which is valuable 
as furnishing the genealogy of the Chohan rulers 
antecedent to the chief from whom Mahmud 
Begadha conquered it. This chief is styled in 
the Mirat-i- S ihandri, one of the most accurate 
of the Persian histories of Gujarat, J e s i njg h 
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son of Gangadas, and the inscription in question 
attests the accuracy of the Muhammadan histo- 
rians, and it may probably be conceded that now 
no reasonable doubt exists but that this was 
his correct name. The name by which he is 
familiarly known throughout Gujarat, viz. P a- 
t a i R a w a 1, is probably merely a contraction of 
Pawapati Rawal, or tlje Rawal lord of 
Pawa ; and this view receives confirmation from 
the fact that Chohans of this race, if asked their 
tribe, will tell you they are Paw ap a t i s, 
which name, indeed, has since the fall of Pawa- 
gadh become the common name of their branch 
of the Khichi Chohans. The inscription is as 
follows 

ii ^ 

iniKPPSft- 

V|- 

arwtfr w mrr fpn Wr 

mu 4 # 4 

( me ^ er wcm ti n (h probably ?{ J 

s ste°#c 

■sMtorra #iw 

igr ot#: 

m TOPER 

?Efcno5nRtsft- cmpfr mrrRmr 'siWs? 

arprtfN1*pg; utr Ptsr- 

mft FN'R ftarfrfjp 

wanting) sjfj- ( words wanting) 

'JffT toft. 

“ Hail ! Da the Samvat year 1525, on the 8th 
day of the dark half of Magh, on Saturday in the 
Anur&dha naJcshatrd , on ‘this day, here in the 
fortunate fortress of P a w a k, during the victo- 
rious reign of Maharaja SriJayasinghDeva. 
Many rajas have ruled of the race of Sri P ri- 
t h v i r a j a, the chief Chohan. In the family 
of Raisri H a m i r a d e v a, the ornament of his 
race, was Rajasri Ramadeva, (then Mowed) 
Sri Changdeva, (then) Sri Chaching- 
deva, Sri Sonamdeva, Sri Palhan singh, 
Sri Jitkaran, Sri Kumpu Rawal, Sri' 
Yiradhaval, SriSavaraj, SriRaghava- 

* 3?^ is an archaism for . 

t Since writing this I am informed by Mr. Sinclair, of 


deva, Sri Trimbak Bhupa, Sri Ganga 
Rajesvararhis son, renowned for increasing 
the religions merit of his ancestors, the worship- 
per of the Sri Sakti, the daily bestower of both 
cows and gold, and giver of annuities and ele- 
phants to Brahmans, the illustrious king of kings 
SriJayasinghDeva; he built this well for 
the spiritual benefit of his mother, Sri P h a m a- 
d e v i, in the village of A y a s i a m a n u [words 
wanting ] . May it remain for ever ! [words want- 
ing] Mehta Dhuluk Modani [words wanting]” 
The P r i t h v i r a j a above mentioned is pro- 
bably Prithiraj a, the famous hero ofth ePrithirdja 
1 Bdsau, and Hamiradeva may probably be 
the celebrated Ham iradeva o f Rantambhor, which 
fortress was conquered by Alqu’d-dln Khilji in 
about A.I). 1300. This inscription is dated a.d. 
1409, or about fifteen years prior to the conquest 
of Ohampaner and Pawagadb by Mahmud Be- 
gadha. The father of Jayasingh is called 
Ganga R a j e s v a r a, who evidently corre- 
sponds to the Gangadas of the MiraPi- Sikandri, 
as doesT r i mbak B h u p a to his ancestor Trim- 
bakdas mentioned by the MiraU - Sihandri . The 
TahaMt-i’Akbari alludes toaVirSingh who 
reigned at Ohampaner in the reign of A h- 
m a d S h a h. This would probably be Yiradha- 
val, and the reigns ofSavaraja and Raghavadeva 
may have been short. This explanation would 
make the list of kings here given exactly cor- 
respond to what we hear of these chiefs in the 
Persian historians, and it connects the chiefs 
of Chota Udayapur and Baria not only with 
Hamiradeva of Ranthambhor, but also with the 
celebrated Prithiraja, of whom Hamiradeva was 
an acknowledged descendant. The name of 
Jayasingh' s mother is put Phamadevi, but pro- 
bably is Kamadevi.f The Sri Sakti 
mentioned in the inscription alludes doubtless 
to the shrine of K a 1 k a, which Crowns the 
summit of the loftiest pinnacle of PawakachaL 
The fortress, too, is styled after the hill, Pawak 
Durg. But it must not for a moment be sup- 
posed that the fortress taken by Mahmud was 
that now called Pawagadb on the summit of the 
hill; and, as previously mentioned, that portion 
of the hill was probably defended by a single 
gateway, and was only used as a retreat on an 
emergency. The palace of the chief is still 

the Bombay Civil Service, that in some Mar&thfi inscrip- 
tions of the same period one of the chief archaisms is 
the cutting of h like ph. 
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shown on an abutting spur of the hill scarped by 
rocks at least a thousand feet in height, and 
only accessible by a narrow neck from the main 
mass of the hill. Here are the remains of the 
palace from which the devoted garrison watch- 
ed the construction of the JaraaJ Masjid at 
Champaner, and here it was that Jayasingh 
himself and his minister fell wounded into the 
hands of the Gujarat Sultan’s army; neither 
he nor his minister would seem to have ever 
gone to the modern Pawagadh at all. Both the 
Mirat-i-SiJcandri and the TabahM give a very 
interesting account of the siege by Mahmud. 

But this was not the first time Champaner and 
Pawagadh had been besieged by the banners of 
Islam. In a.h. 821, according to the Tabakdt-i- 
AJcbari and Mirat-i- S ihandri, Ahmad Shah 
unsuccessfully besieged the fortress. Ferish- 
tah places this siege in a.h. 822. In a.h. 
853 according to the Tabakat-i-Akbari, and a.h. 
855 according to the Mirat-i- Sikavdri, Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad SJiah, besieged 
the fortress, and invested it so closely that the 
garrison, had they not been relieved by a diver- 
sion made in their favour by the Sultan of 
Malwa, Sultan Mahmud Khilji, which caused 
the king of Gujarat to raise the siege, might 
have been reduced to extremities. The Malwa 
Sultans appear always to have been allies of the 
Rawals of Champaner until the time of the 
bigot G h i y a s u ’d-d i n, who, though appealed 
to for help by Jayasingh in his extremity, 
through fear or bigotry neglected to aid him. 
It is clear that the fortress of Pawagadh, as it 
was in the time of the Rawals of Champaner, 
though proof against a sudden attack, was not 
calculated to stand a long siege by a superior 
force, and when an enemy once got a footing on 
the hill they could easily dominate the fortress 
and render it untenable ; and, indeed, as will be 
seen hereafter, this is what eventually happened. 
After the conquest of the G i r n a r fortress and 
Junagadh, Sultan Mahmud Begadha was al- 
ways determined to conquer Champaner, and 
though the conquest of D w a r k a, and the sup- 
pression of the disturbances created by the Jats 
and other turbulent tribes in Kachh and on the 
Sindh frontier, and other warlike operations, 
delayed him for some years, yet eventually he 
found no difficulty in picking a quarrel with J aya- 


singh, because in a.h. 887, during which year 
there was a scarcity in Gujarat owing to a small 
fall of rain, Malik Asad, the Thanadar'of Mo- 
ramli under the Sultan, having made a foray into 
Champaner territory, was attacked, defeated, 
and slain by Riiwal Jayasingh, and two ele- 
phants and all his baggage also fell into the 
Champaner chieftain’s hands. Although the 
H/ftwal had acted strictly in self-defence, and 
although the foray into his territory by Malik 
Asad was wholly unjustifiable, the Sultan was 
exceedingly enraged and determined to conquer 
Champaner, and collecting a powerful army he 
advanced to Baroda. On hearing of the Sul- 
tan’s arrival at Baroda the Rawal became seri- 
ously alarmed, and sent ambassadors with most 
submissive messages and humble apologies, but 
the Sultan refused to listen to any overtures for 
peace, saying to the ambassadors, according 
to the Mimi-i-Sikandri, “ Except the sword 
and the dagger, no other message should pass 
between me and you.” The Tabakdt-i-Akhari 
represents him saying, “The sword of ada- 
mant will answer yonr message to-morrow.” 
The Sultan then sent in advance Taj Khan, 
Azm'l-Mnlk, Bahrani Khan, and Ikhtiyar 
Khan, and there were daily conflicts between 
the besieged and the army commanded by these 
nobles. Shortly afterwards the Sultan himself 
moved his camp to the vicinity of Champaner 
and pressed the siege. After the siege had lasted 
about a year the Rawal again made overtures 
of peace, offering to pay nine mam (or 360 
lbs.) of gold if the siege were raised, but the 
Sultan declared that he- would not leave the 
place until the fortress was conquered. The 
Rawal now, seeing that no submission would 
avail him, sent his vakil to Sultan G h i y a s u’- 
d-d in of Malwa, imploring aid, and pro- 
mising to. pay one lakh of tankas for every 
march made to his aid by the Malwa army. 
Sultan Ghivasu’d-din at once marched from 
M a n d n to Nalchah, a few kos distant from his 
capital, and purposed advancing on Cham- 
paner via Dohad. As soon as the Gujarat 
monarch got news of his intention, he entrusted 
the conduct of ‘the siege to his nobles, and 
himself advanced to Dohad to oppose Sultan 
Ghiyasn’d-din. The Malwa Sultan, however? 
alarmed at his advance, consulted the Muham- 

// 


/ 

J Jama or Jam&a, 
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madan priests as to whether it were lawful for 
him to succour an intidel when attacked by a 
true believer, and on their replying in the 
negative he returned to Mandu without striking 
a blow in defence of Champaner. Sultan Mahmud 
now returned to Champaner and laid the founda- 
tions of the Jamfia Mosque, to show the besieged 
that not only was their hope of aid from 
Malwa, gone, but that until the fortress was 
conquered he would never depart. In spite of 
this, and though the garrison must have known 
that their surrender was now merely a matter 
of time, owing to the difficulty of introducing 
fresh supplies of provisions into the fortress, 
the Rawal continued gallantly to defend the 
place. At last the approaches came so near i he 
walls that the soldiers of the approach, presided 
-over by the Sul tan in person, were able to over- 
look the walls and see what the garrison were 
doing. This statement, which is taken from 
the Tabakat-i-Ahbari , distinctly shows that it is 
not the upper fortress that is here alluded to, — 
that fortress being surrounded on all sides by a 
scarp which is nowhere, save at the gate, much 
lower than two hundred feet of sheer rock ; 
whereas. near the ruins of the Rawal”s palace on 
the lower spur it is quite possible that approach- 
es might have been constructed which would 
overlook the defences. The soldiers observed 
that, in the early morning the. defenders were 
wont to disperse, to obey calls of nature and 
for other reasons, and that consequently at that 
time the batteries were badly manned. The 
siege had now lasted about two years, and, as 
the Sultan was exceedingly anxious to obtain 
possession of the place, he directed Kiwamu’l- 
Mulk to scale the fort next day at first dawn. 
Kiwamu’l-Mulk accordingly, with a body of 
picked men, entering the fort when the garrison 
were off their guard, attacked the Rajputs, and 
after much slaughter drove them within the 
citadel. The Rawal and his Rajputs now pre- 
pared the javMr , or funeral pile, and continued 
to defend themselves. But during the previous 
cannonade several breaches had been made in 
the western face of the fortifications, and Malik 
Ayaz Sultani, mounting one of these, suddenly 
arrived over the big gate. Sultan Mahmud, ob- 
serving this from his post, sent strong reinforce- 
ments. ^ The Rajputs vainly tried to dislodge 
Malik Ayaz and his men from their position over 
the gate, by throwing there a large canister of 


powder with a slow match attached to it. This, 
however, was, fortunately for the assailants, 
blown off the gate by the wind in the direction 
of the Rawal’ s palace, and there harmlessly ex- 
ploded. It was now too late for any further 
advance, but the whole of the Muhammadan army 
remained under arms all night, while the Rajputs, 
lighting the javhdr, burned all their wives and 
children. They then separated into two bodies, 
a few hundreds flying to the upper fortress 
(Pawagaclh), while seven hundred Rajputs, bath- 
ing, determined to conquer or die.Tn the morning 
the gate was forced open, and a great slaughter 
ensued of the gallant defenders, and both the 
Rawal and his minister Dungarshi fell wounded 
into the hands of the Sultan, who handed them 
over to Muliafiz Khan in order that their wounds 
might be dressed. It is said that when Rawal 
Jayasingh was brought wounded into the Sultan’s 
presence he refused to do him obeisance, though 
urged to do so by bis guards. This happened 
on the 2nd of Zilkad a.h. 889, and on this day 
the Sultan named Champaner Muhammad a- 
b il d. Three days after this the Rajputs who had 
fled to the upper fortress, being probably ill 
provided with provisions as well as demoralized 
by their defeat, surrendered. 

Five or six months afterwards, in A.rr. 890, 
when the Rawal’s wounds were healed, 
he was sent for to the Sultan’s presence 
and ordered to embrace Islam, and on his re- 
fusal was slain, together with his minister 
Dungarshi. Rawal Jayasingh had two, if not 
three, sons. One of these, Raisinghji, who 
died before the siege of Champaner, left two 
sons, P r i t h v i r a j a and Dunga r j i, the foun- 
ders of the houses of Chotii Udayapur and 
B a r i a respectively. Another son, Limbaji, 
is said (vide Bombay Government Selections No. 
XXIII., New Series, note to p. 14G) to have 
emigrated to Sasrodia (wherever that may be), 
and the third embraced Islamism. The Mirat^i- 
Sihandri only mentions two daughters and one 
son, and says that the daughters were sent to 
the Sultan’s harim, and that the son was made a 
Muhammadan and entrusted to Saifu’l-Mulk to 
educate, who brought him up, and in the reign 
of Sultan MuzafFar, son of Mahmhd, this youth 
was ennobled by the title of NizamuT-Mulk. 
The Sultan now, making Muhammadab&cf 
Champaner his capital, built the fortifica- 
tions of the town called Jahan Panah, and con 
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structed numerous noble buildings. He further 
strengthened the fortress on the hill, both the 
lower and upper forts, and made them what 
they are, viz. almost impregnable. 

The author of the Mirat-i- Sihcmdri is most 
eloquent in praise of the different kinds of fruit 
grown at Champaner, and especially of the man- 
goes, which appear to have been as famous in 
their time as those of Bombay in ours. But 
after the reign of Sultan Bahadur, Champaner 
seems to have been not only relinquished as a 
capital, but to have rapidly become wholly de- 
serted: for the sajne author, writing in Ak- 
bar’s time, describes it as being then even quite 
waste. After a long description of the various 
fruits and flowers grown there, he says : — “ They 
say that, besides fruit trees and flowers such as 
caused envy, there was so much sandal to 
be found in the neighbourhood of Champaner 
that it was used by the inhabitants in building 
their houses, and it sufficed them. 0 Purity 
of God ! Is that this Champaner which now is 
the lair of the tiger and lion P Its buildings 
have fallen into ruin, its inhabitants have given 
their property to the wind of destruction, its 
water is as it were poisoned water, and the 
climate, is such that it rapidly enfeebles the 
human body, and in the place of each flower 
thorns are growing, and in place of each garden 
there is a dense interlaced jungle, and there is 
neither the name nor trace of sandal trees. 
However, the truth of this verse has been here 
shown, 

‘ Everything on the earth shall perish, 

And God does what He willeth. 5 ” 

The same author describes tbe introduction 
of fountains into Gujarat by a Khurasani, and 
the laying out by him of a garden with fountains, 
artificial waterfalls, &c., with which the Sultan 
was very pleased. It seems that this man, 
anxious to keep the secret of his fountains un- 
known, employed only ignorant labourers, and 
would not allow any one to inspect the work 
while in progress. A carpenter of Champaner 
determined to discover the secret, disguised 
himself as a labourer, and discovered how to 
make them. He then laid out a still finer gar- 
den, which pleased the Sultan even more than 
the first one, and on inquiring from the carpen- 
ter how he had learned the art of constructing 
fountains, the Sultan was so pleased at his re- 
cital of the str iagem he had practised, that he 


bestowed on him large presents and a dress of 
honour. The writer goes on to say : “ And 

that garden is well known and famous, and by 
the natives of Gujarat this garden is called 
Halol.” Afterwards a village sprang up near 
this garden, which gradually grew into a town, 
and close to this town the unfortunate Sikan- 
dar Shah and his equally ill-fated brother Latii 
Khan lie buried. It seems singular that, while 
the once proud capital of Gujarat lies waste, 
the little village which sprang up near the 
carpenter’s garden is still a flourishing town. 
Champaner remained, as mentioned abas e, tbe 
capital of Gujarat till the close of the reign of 
Bahadur Shah, after which Ahmadabad 
resumed its former position and importance, 
which it has ever since retained. 

Since its capture by Mahmud, Champaner, as 
well as Pawagadh, was so strongly fortified that 
the upper fortress both was and is almost impreg- 
nable ; nevertheless, whenever it has since been 
besieged, it has invariably fallen, strange to 
say, with scarcely any resistance. 

The Mimt-i- S ilcandri gives an animated de- 
crip tion of the next siege of Champaner and 
Pawagadhin a.h. 942 (a.i>. 1535), whenHumayun 
after defeating the Sultan Bahadur near Man- 
disur chased him to Mandu, and after capturing 
that fortress pursued him to Champaner, whence - 
Sultan Bahadur fled to Khambhat, and thence 
to Div. Humayun followed the Sultan to Cham- 
paner, where he gave up the lower town to 
pillage, and then pursued him to Khambhat, but 
failing to overtake him returned to prosecute 
the siege of this fortress, which, contained all 
the treasure of the Ahmadabad kings. The 
fortress, however, which was commanded by 
Raja Harsingh Deva and Ikhtiyar Khan on 
behalf of the Sultan, held out gallantly. An 
enormous cannon, called the Bahadur Shahi, the 
garrison were unable, on account of its weight 
and size, to take up to the fort, and they had only 
got it up halfway when-Humayun’s army ar- 
rived ; they therefore drilled three holes in it and 
left it where it was. When Rumi Khan, who, 
deserting Bahadur Shall, . had now taken service 
with his enemy Humayun, saw the cannon, he 
said he could repair it, and did so by pouring 
into the holes a mixture of several metals ; and 
though now it took a little less charge of powder, 
and the range was somewhat diminished, it was 
still a very formidable weapon. Regarding this 
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the author of the Mirat4~8i7ccmdri thus ex- only unknown to the army of Humayun, but 
presses himself : “ They say that the very first of which the garrison even were ignorant, 

shot that Rumi Khan, fired with it cast down The Emperor that very night sent some picked 
the gate of the fortress, and with the second men under the guardianship- of these Kolis, who 
shot he rooted up a great tree which was near were as good as- their word, and took them by 
the gate. In the mean time the garrison, seeing a road whereby they arrived at the foot of the 
this, began to tremble. Now there was a Pa- fortress at an unguarded spot, and scaling the 
ring hi in the fortress, by name Sakta, who had rock with some difficulty they climbed over 
been made a Musalmfm by Sultan Bahadur with the battlements, § and shouting Allah! .Allah! 
the title of Parang Khan. He said to Ikhtiyar furiously attacked the garrison, who were as- 
Khan, £ Since matters are thus, shall I fire a ball tonished and confounded at this sudden appear- 
down the muzzle of that cannon ?’ Ikhtiyar ance of an enemy who had as it were dropped 

Khan said, If you can do what you say, I will from the skies, and in their alarm some thre'w 

enrich yon beyond your wants. 5 The Faringhi themselves over the walls of the fort, and some 

a i the first shot so struck that cannon that he were slain ; while others, amongst whom was 

broke it into pieces, and the garrison were de- Ikhtiyar Khan, fled to the lofty citadel now 

lighted. Ikhtiyar Khan, however, gave him but crowned by Kalka’s fane, which citadel was in 
a small recompense, hut Raja Narsingh Deva those days called the Mauliyah (so named 
gave him seven mans of: gold. from the Arabic maulalia , a lord), because it, so 

After this reverse Humayun was unable to to speak, dominated over the 1 whole interior of 
make any impression on the fortress. Raja the npper fortress. This conquest of the fortress 
Narsingh Deva, however, shortly after this event took place on the 7th Safar a.h. 942 (August 
died of his wounds, and, as he was the soul of 1535), and two days afterwards Ikhtiyar* Khfrn 
the defence, the ardour of the garrison some- also surrendered. 

what abated. But the natural strength of the Eight years after this, viz. in a.h. 950, when 
fortress defied Humayun’s utmost efforts. This Sultan Mahmud II. became independent of' 
strength has only to be seen to he appreciated, Darya Khan’s control, the latter, when expelled 
and so great is it that the following extract from from Ahmad abad by the Sultan and Alam 
the Mi rat-i-Silcand>'i is scarcely an exaggera- Khan, depositing his women and treasure in 
t?on : u It is related that one of God’s servants the Champaner fortress, fled to Bmffianpur. 
named Sayatl Jalal, who had also the title of The command of the fortress was entrusted to 
Munawaru’l-Mulk Bukhari, often used to say one of his devoted followers named Fatuji, who, 
that the fortress of Champaner is such that if it is said, made a gallant defence. But the 
an old woman were hut to hurl a stone from young king, emulating the courage of his great 

the top of the fort, all the men in the world could namesake, pressed the siege in person vigorously, 

not continue the siege ; wonderful was the good and, though several men were slain by his side, 
fortune of Humayun Badshah that so strong he would neither leave the field, nor consent that 
a fortress was so easily conquered.” the royal umbrella, which made him so con- 

The way in which the fortress was eventually spicuous a mark, should be lowered. Such gallant 

conquered was this. The garrison, though they conduct did not fail to make an impression on 

had, it is said, supplies of grain sufficient to last the garrison, who were out of heart both at fight- 

them for ten years, nevertheless one night sent ing against their lawful sovereign, and at seeing 

down two hundred Kolis to bring up further sup- that their leader had deserted them and fled 

plies. These Kolis, incautiously going too near toKhandesh. They made, therefore, but a half- 

one of the outposts of the army, were captured hearted resistance, and the fortress was con. 

and brought before Humayun, who ordered quered ; and Patnji, who fled to the Mauliyah 

them to be put to death one after another. When citadel, was captured and bound and brought 

seventy or eighty of them had been thus killed, before the Sultan, who sent him to be confined 

one of the survivors said that if his life were in the fort of Surat. 

spared, he would show the besiegers a road Afterwards, during the reign of the last Mu- 
w hereby to ascend the .fortress, which was not zafar, when Gujarat was divided among t he 

§ They climbed the scarp by the aid of iron spikes which they drove into the rock. 
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aobles, Champa ner fell to the share of Changez the history of each of them. The kiladdri of that 

Khan, who for a short time exercised almost place is subordinate to the faujddri of Godkrah, 

kingly power. As soon, however, as that ac- and it has fifty sawdrs attacked to it. M 

complished noble was assassinated by Jhnjhar And in another place I find in the same 
Khan Habshi, Champaner was seized on by author the following notice “ (Mount) Pawa 

Shah Mirza. Previous to this, Champaner had, 
during the inglorious reign of Ahmad Shah II., 
fallen to the share of Sayad Mubarak, who gave 
it to Alam Khan, but it remained in their hands 
only a short time. 

When the emperor Akbar conquered Gujarat which are some myrobalan trees. And the 

the Mirzas were expelled, and Champaner be- fortress is very strong, (and there is a palace for 

came an imperial possession. Pawilgadh now a residence constructed by the old zamindars,) 

received an imperial garrison, and remain- with twelve gates, and the road is most diffi- 

ed in the hands of the house of Timur until cult of access. And near the eighth gate • is 

a.d. 1727, when Krisbnaji, foster-son of a yawning abyss, over which they place beams 

K a n t a j i K a d a m B a n d e, made a sudden like a bridge, and thus they ascend to the fort- 

attack upon Champaner, and captured the fort- 
ress, the garrison being surprised, and from that 
time Kantfijfs agents remained permanently 
in Gujarat to collect his share of the tribute. 

Afterwards it fell into tbe bands of Sindhia, 
by whom it was handed over to the British 

Government on August 1st, 1853. It had in | There is also this notice of the temple ot 

Kalka “ KalkaBhawanrs temple is on 
the s ummi t of Mount Pawa, and on the top of that 
temple is a shrine which is that of Sadan Shah, 
one of the people of God (i.e. Muhammadan), 
and the Brahmans consider that place one of the 
chief places of worship, and they tell wonderful 
stories about it. Large numbers of men come 
to worship there from places both far and near, 
and they also pay their respects to the shrine of’ 
Sadan Shah.” This shrine of Sadan Shall is 
built on the spire u£ the temple, the top of which 
has been removed to make room for the shrine ; 
it was probably done as a concession to Muham- 
madan fanaticism, and to ensure the protection 
of the rest of the temple. This temple* o f Kali 
does not appear more than two hundred years 
old, and her old shrine is probably the roughly 
carved stone smeared with vermilion outside 
the precincts. The temple is evidently modern, 
in that it occupies the site of the old citadel, as 
well as from its style of architecture. 

In the upper fort there are theremains of several 
Jaiua temples carved with much spirit, though 
of no extraordinary excellence. There are the 
remains of a mosque near the Maclihi Haweli, 
about midway up tbe hill, formerly the residence 
of Sindhia’s Thanadar . In ascending th e 

|| This bridge is still to be seen, and is still called the Pdtid pu I. 


the mean time been taken, in 1803, from Sindbia 
by a small British force commanded by Colonel 
Woodington, but was, however, restored to him 
in 1804. 

Under the Mogkal viceroys Champaner form- 
ed a separate charge or government (sarMr). 
The author of the Mirat-i-Ahnadi thus notices 
it : — 

“ The fifth sarMr is that of Champaner, 
which consists of thirteen mahdls, and a fortress 
named Pawagadh on the summit of a lofty moun- 
tain very rugged, which is nearly four hos in 
elevation, and in area the fortress is nearly 
half a hos, and it has several gates, and in one 
place there is an abyss sixty cubits deep, over 
which they construct a bridge || of planks, and 
when occasion arises they remove them ; they 
call this the Pdtid pul ( c plank bridge’). And 
it (the bill) is a pleasant place with green trees, 
and it has both tanks and springs of water. 
Sultan Mahmud Begadka during his own reign 
conquered it by force from Rawal Patai, the 
mninddr thereof, and building a city which he 
named M u h a m m a d a b a d at the foot of that 
hill, he established his capital there, and most of 
the Gujarat Sultans made that town their ca- 
pital, as has been related in tbe above page? in 


ress, ana wnen occasion arises tney remove 
them ; this place is known as the Pdtid pul. 
And the shrine of Bhawani is on the summit 
of the rock, and above this temple is the shrine 
of Sadan Shah, whom they consider a famous 
saint.” 


is situated in the sarhur of Champaner, and is 
three kos in height. It has both springs of 
water and tanks, and there is a stream behind 
one of the kunds there, and there are trees there 
both of known and unknown kinds, amongst 
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hill one first comes to the Medi and the Medi 
Talao. Here, they say, was a palace called the 
Medi ; and here, as everywhere, were fortifica- 
tions. Then further up comes the Buria Darwaza, 
and the principal fortifications, very strong, and 
with a terrible ascent for troops in the face of 
a determined enemy. Next, one arrives at the 
plateau of the Machhi Haweli to the right of the 
gate, and as one issues forth on the ascent of 
the hill, just before reaching the Machhi Haweli, 
there is a curious sort of palace or summer- 
house in three stories, called the Champa vati, 
or Champa Banina Mahal, which is said to 
have been the residence of a favourite queen. 
It was, however, I think, meant for the ladies of 
the sana.ua to sit in and witness a grand hunt, 
as it overlooks a deep valley, and is perfectly 
secure, while it commands an extensive view. 
Almost opposite to this is a spring of very good 
Water, called the Pdnch knvd. From this point 
the hill is covered with linos of fortification 
defending every practicable spot. From hence 
one ascends, past the Machhi Haweli and a 
tank near it, to three large domes called the 
21 aka 1 Icoidr, or c maize granaries,’ and from 
here one sees before him the isolated spur with 
the old ruined palace of Jayasingh Deva. On 
this spur are the remains of the palace, and 
covered-in tanks of water, and on the extreme 
point is a small shrine of Bhadra-Kali (or c the 
favourable, propitious Kali 7 ). From this spur 
one can form an idea of the difficulty of taking 
the fortress, even supposing that troops could 
reach this point, as the whole of this plateau is 
commanded by the gate and batteries by the 
Pdtid pul ; and as there is only one narrow path 
whereby to ascend, advance would he almost 
impossible. Even supposing this gate won and 
the Pdtid pul crossed, and another gate close to 
the main gateway forced, • the troops would 
have to run along a narrow path for about a 
hundred yards exposed to the full fire of the 
garrison, to find themselves in front of a strong 
double gateway. On entering these two gates 
one faces the great rock on which Kalka sits in 
state; and on turning to the right, one. arrives, 
after a walk of a few hundred yards, at the 
domes or hotdrs , which overlook a tremendous 
precipice. Between these domes and this gate, 
following the fortifications, come tanks of ent 
stone, and it is evident that water was also 


stored in other places, and there is still another 
tank even higher still, at the foot of the stone 
steps which lead to the Mata's temple. 

With a very little trouble, and with but 
moderate expense, this upper fortress might be 
transformed into a very comfortable sanitarium ; 
all that is wanted is the repair of, and additions 
to, the beautiful domes now standing. Already 
021 c of the lower domes has fallen, and unless 
the upper domes are speedily repaired they 
will fall too. Dr. Amott, in 1839, reported on 
the advantages of the spot; and during the 
past year Lieutenant Gibbs, B.E., of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, specially reported on 
the subject to the officer commanding at Baroda, 
in a very interesting report. 

Were the fortifications repaired the cost 
would of course be greater, but it would be a 
healthy spot, and one of the strongest fortresses 
in India. The only disadvantage that the place 
possesses as a sanitarium is that the wind is so 
violent in the hot weather that no buildings 
other than domes could stand it unless very 
strongly constructed. Colonel Wallace, when 
Resident of Baroda, once built a small bunga- 
low on the hill, but it has long since had its 
roof blown away into the Bariil jungles, and 
even the walls are considerably out of the per- 
pendicular ; but if Government were to build 
verandahs to the domes, and one or two out- 
houses, and improve the water supply, the re- 
sidents of Baroda would doubtless gladly pay 
a small rent for the occupation of the clomes 
during the hot season. 

In the Chohan annals Pawfigadh occupied a 
prominent place. Their principal hero is, of 
course, Prithirajaof Delhi, then Hamira- 
d e v a of Banthambhor, then P a t a i B a w a 1 of 
Pawfigadh, K a n a d D e v a of Songadh Jhfilor, 
and A c h a 1 d a s of Gagrawn. The more famous 
of these will be found mentioned in the verses 
quoted at p. 99, vol. III. of the Indian, Antiquary. 
It will be observed that of the five Bajput 
heroes therein praised three were Chohans, viz. 
Hamiradeva of Banthambhor, Patal (poetical 
license for Patai, the name by which Bawal 
Jayasingh of Pawagadh is usually known), and 
Kanad Deva, the Songadha Chohan of Jhalor. 
Of the remaining two, ChnndRao is poeti- 


cal license for RaoChondS, the Ratio d an- 
cestor of the present Chief of Jodhpur, and 
IT There were formerly verandahs, now fallen down. ™~ 
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Du do was the Bhati chief of Jesalgadh or 
Jesalmer. Pawagadh, therefore, together with 
Rantbambbor and Jhftlor, is one of the sacred 
places in the legends of the tribe, and shines out 
prominently in the history of this gallant race. 


and its memory is fondly cherished by all 
Chohans, and especially by the houses of 
Chota Udayapur and Devagadh Baria, who are 
of the branch called Pa wap a ti, or lords of 
Pawa. 


FURTHER YALABHI GRANTS. 
&Y G. BUHLER. 

(Continued from vol. ¥.p. 212 .) 


The first of the three Yalabhi grants now 
published was found in the ruins of Y alabhi 
by Kolis who dug for old bricks. I acquired it 
in January 1875. The second was found at 
Botad, in the Bhaunagar territory. It was 
kindly forwarded to me for deciphering by 
Messrs. Percival and Gaurishankar Ozha, the 
Joint Administrators of the Bhaunagar State. 
The third grant was found by Mr. Raoji Vithal, 
formerly special Political Assistant in charge 
of Lunavada (Revakantha), in the Raja’s palace 
at Lunavada. I owe its loan to the kindness 
of Major J. W. Watson, Acting Political Agent, 
Revakantha. 

A. — The Grant of Dhcurasena L 

The grant of DharasenaL is written on 
two plates inches by 16|. The rings with the 
seal have been forcibly half tom half cut out, 
whereby semicircular pieces of the surface of 
the lower portion of the first and of the upper 
portion t>f the second plate, originally situated 
round the left-hand ring, have been lost. This 
accident makes some letters in the first lines 
of the second plate very faint and indistinct. 
They can just be traced with a strong glass. 
The second plate has also lost a piece low - down 
on the right-hand side. Both plates were cover- 
ed, when I bought them, with thick layers of 
sand and verdigris. A prolonged immersion in 
lime-juice cleaned them. But the first plate is 
nevertheless not, easily readable, and is un suited 
for photography. The second gives a tolerable 
photograph. 

The letters of the plates show a predilection 
for round forms like those of Guhasena, and re- 
semble the latter in their thinness. The grant 
is dated from a 4 camp of victory/ the location of 
wbieh is not certain, as the name of the village 
appears to be mutilated. The beginning of the 
name is Bhadropatta. 

The 'vafnsdvali gives the usual list of rulers 
from Bh&tarkatoDharasena I., the son 
of Guhasena. It offers only one addition to our 


knowledge of the history of Yalabhi. D ba- 
rs s e n a I. calls himself (PL II. 1. 1) mahdsd- 
manta , 4 the great feudal or provincial chief,’ as 
well as 4 maharaja/ and shows thereby that down 
to his times the rulers of Yalabhi paid homage 
to a lord paramount. In my article on the 
grant of Dhruvasena I. of Sam vat 216, 
I pointed out that this maharaja was certainly 
a vassal of some greater king, and that Dro- 
nasimha’s boasted coronation had not 
raised him much above that position which his 
predecessors, the two Senapatis or generals, 
occupied. Dharasena’s confession confirms my 
view about Dhruvasena I., and permits the in- 
ference that his grandfather Dharapatta and 
his father Guhasena likewise did not enjoy 
independence. I will now express my belief that 
eventually we shall find it proved that the Yala- 
bhi dynasty was at no period free from vassalage, 
except perhaps during the reign ofDharasena 
IY., who calls himself £ king of kings, chakravar- 
tin , emperor, and supreme lord.’ 

I should not wonder if further finds of in- 
scriptions, and further investigations regarding 
the position of the villages granted by ‘ those 
of Yalabhi/ entirely destroyed the legend of 
the power and greatness of the kingdom, which, 
first started by Colonel Tod, has since been 
adopted by most Indian historians and anti- 
quarians. 

The grantee is the “ monastery called that 
ofSriBappapada, which had been built by 
the Acharyya Bhadanta Sthiramati, 
and was situated in Y a 1 a b h i.” (PL II. lines 
B and 4.) There can be, I think, no doubt 
that this viMra is the one which Hiwen 
Thsang ascribes to the Arhat 7 Oche-lo- His 
remarks on this monastery are as follows : 
(Memoires, vol. II. p. 164) : — “ At a little distance 
from the town (Yalabhi) there is a great convent 
which was erected in olden times by Arhat 
’Oche-lo. It is there that the Bodhisattvas G% 
namati and Sthiramati fixed their abode, &nd 
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composed various treatises which have become 
famous and widely known. 3 ’ 

The Sthiraniati mentioned in our grants and 
by Hiwen Thsang is, no doubt, the famous 
pupil of Vasubandhu, who composed com- 
mentaries on the writings of his master-. # 

The objects granted are two villages, — M a- 
hesvaradasenaka, in the i iharam of H a s- 
tavapra, and Devabhadripallikain the 
d hali of Bharaketha (pi. II. 1. 3). ‘ Hastavapra’ 
>ccurs in the grant ofDhrnvasena I. dated 
207f as Hastakavapra , and has been identified 
with the modem Hath a b, which Colonel Yule 
has since conjectured to be the Greek Astakam- 
pron. Makes va rad usenaka is probably 
Mahadevapura, which lies to the south-west of 
Hatkab. Dharaseua’s grant reads distinct- 
ly hastavaprdharanydm , and thus confirms my 
emendation of the reading £ liar any am' and my 
statement that c dharani' must have denoted a 
territorial division. 

The purpose for which the two villages were 
granted is, as usual in the case of grants to 
Bauddha monasteries, to defray the cost of the 
worship of the Divine Buddhas, of clothing, food, 
afctd medicine for the reverend Bhikshus, and 
of the repairs of the monastery. (PI, II. 1. 4.) 

As regards the date of the grant, I now read 
it as 269 Chaitra, dark half 2. In the interpre- 
tation of the second sign J I- follow PanditBhag- 
vanlal Indraji, who, in my opinion, has succeeded 
in clearing up the difficulties regarding the 
signs for 40-70, with the help of a number of 
Kshatrapa coins in his possession. J 

As regards the language of the grant, the 
incorroct phrase hastavaprdkara nydui mahesva- 
raddsenahagrdma d k drdkhetasthalydm cha deoa ■* 
hhadripattikagrdmAU, instead of °addsenakagramo 
and °pallihdgrdmk i s . , shows that the writer ha- 
bitually spoke Prakrit, and possessed bnt an im- 
perfect knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. 

In conclusion I may add the explanation of the 
word ‘ divira' which occurs in the title of the writer, 
Skandabhata, “ sandhivigrah&dhiranddhikri- 
tadivirapatiskandabhatena” (PL II. 1. 16.) In 
the Petersburg Dictionary , which is followed, as 
usual, by Prof. Monier Williams, divira is said 
to be a proper name, and the Bdjatarangim, VI. 
ISO, VH. Ill; 119, is quoted as the authority. 

* Wassilief, Buddhismus, p. 84. 

. * Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 204. 

X A paper* which gives the substance of his very remark- 
able discoveries on the ancient Indian numerals will appear 


In the first passage the reading divirdt is 
merely a faulty reading of Mr. Tr oyer’s edition 
for sivirdt , which latter the Calcutta edition 
and the S Arad a MS8. give. The other two 
passages have been badly translated by Mr. 
Troyer. Otherwise it would have been recog- 
nized that a ‘ divira ’ must be an official. Tkt 
first, VII. Ill, runs as follows : — 

arrsfr^Rt pwjw: n 

and the translation should be — 

4 ‘ Formerly a son, called Cliandramukha,. 
was born to. a Divira called Devamukha 
by the courtezan ApAp-ika.”' 

The second passage, VII. 1 19, is, 1 think,, 
as follows : — 

r irqrlr i 

and the correct translation : — 

u Whilst the ministers thus were worthy (of 
their places), and the king of a forgiving dis- 
position, some Dards, Diviras, and D&maaas 
became overbearing . 3 ’ 

In the land-grants divira or divirapati i& 
always used as a title, especially for the officials 
who drew up the sdsanas. This position shows 
also that it denoted the holder of some office , 
Kshemendra, the author of the Lokaprahaja r . 
gives us a clue to the exact meaning of the word 
Firstly, in Prakdsa HI., he speaks of various 
classes of diviras , ganjadiviras , nagaradiviras , 
grdmadiviras, khavdsadiviras ; and the next 
word is kdyastha. Secondly, when beginning 
to give the forms for liundis and other bonds,, 
he says,* “ I will now propound all written do- 
cuments according the details of each, in their 
proper order, for the benefit of the Diviras .§ 
Hence it becomes evident that these officials 
had to do with writing and accounts, and we- 
may render the word by the modern 1 karkun/ 
or writer and accountant. Divirapati Skan-. 
dabhata means, therefore, 4 Skandabhata the 
chief clerk or secretary.’ I am not able to find an 
etymology for the word in Sanskrit. Perhaps it 
may be connected with the Persian dipi y ‘ writ-, 
ing,’ which occurs in the cuneiform inscriptions, 

in the nest Part of the Indian Antiquary, p. 42. 

§Iokaprap. II. : — “ Evam vihh&gaso vakshye pratyekasya 
yathakramam | divirdn&th hit&rth&ya bhArjas^ramsamti . 
chchay&m. ||” 
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Transcript. 

Plate L 

( 1 ) Rfer rlrsTTOi^Tffu [%} *rfrqiiHR [?Tfr] sroRfR^pri Wrwrlf] jt§^- 

ucrr]- 


( 2 ) [Wltf] 5IWTr^?Nir^1fl(H(|J||H[ 


TMnr- 

irrr-^T : nar [rrt] [^]°t- 

t- ^RRFTf'FT- 
Trinn- 

O w*% T: 

frlFRRf SOTRJ3T R f^PTRfCcT- 

( 5 ) ’tctotrr OTT#TORrf^^fa- 

sRPRqjroR# <rcwr 

( 6 ) ^r- wzKTsrzftiwm^ f%| c? qw^wffrr- 

Rwrt3T>fr wrr>ri ?»rRR#5T 

( 7 ) srrerpfcPiHi ;w*rfrf pRRFRr ^•nfirsfERTRR^riT?: qnrmnRnr: umr- 

ST^ffSTftTO^^: 

V3 

*: | *1 W 1^^551; 




cmRP^RroR: tr 



( 9 )—[ q jrirrffRJT^: ^Trwr n srqrqg: <trt 

4 nr : 

( u ) PPRRiifflR44RHrP^cpTrf7^^^F^mx5T^ : ^•[pfT^ri#4|r^'rfl: m- 

?T?IT^IKO , itRT^R55f5^' 

( l2 ) qpfarftsrr- 

R^Rrwfegff -sir ]- 

( 15 ) R?<R ! ^^RR[^5^JTR5fr$nTSRR':] THUnl-W Jr^tHsT^rnTHT 1 <rt 

fS^qf^fJT^ciR ]- 
^]Pra^€R^RR^TOq^qw-- 
[ *rr 

( 15 ) i^f^^frwRqOTfqrrTrw^iT 1 [^K- 

( 16 ) 'M^’Rrr5q[^r]R ?#r«r ^^[ufswRfrrfwT' 

faRITOR- 


■ft Letters 11-14 doubtful. Line 1, read ^TW 0 - L- 4, J °cfrfPTf. L. 10, read ^fW*T^v E r°* L. 11, insert 

read ^iciHpf* L. 6, read §FTRi? : !W« E. 7, read after 
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Plate II. 

( 1 ) ufrqmrR^'sfr: thpit [ ir-'qrr] 

( * ) frrprqrtfwqqqqr^[ ar [wrI rm^f - *nri h rq^wcrsR^qw ww- 

Hr^fTPUHiwr^ra^f mi&- 

( 3 ) Hruriw: to«tt 

(“) lt?K qqfclt fffRT qs^rpT^rf^f^TpH^OTr^ HTHTf^^PTclT^f^U^UT 

( 3 ) rawr*^ qf^rqqqpirq qraw^qsqr^r 

qqqfcqrlqqwrqr €r^r trqft^fr w- 

( 5 ) ^qOTqHHr^ffmru^qfarqr uRq^qMfesru ^wrtr qqwrq^Frr- 

qrqc^quqofrqr qfqf^spqr [ qq ] 

qqfrsrcRqw pm-. sre [ <f j 

(°) qrfe srfqfcsrdr qr q %r%s:urur% qfqq 4 r 

rmpWqWrequ qpfq qprpq =q [qfq] 
( 9 ) [^prqr^] ^qr^qYt s q«r q^rqrr^gFqrr^rqqr 

TrHHR"H u qs^pjfmr |>% : J 
( 10 ) [^urq] qrciWw: *qr<r rrftF ^r qqqqr q^rirq sqrerq u .^’tuf^fpr iPn 

mpT qftR;: ! Nr#W YUJHPTr ^ [Him 

( 11 ) % TOET II H|fir^5 v Tr qqq TRrWUTrftfq: WT WT q<U ^PT: UW <pq ET5T 

<F5PT 1 1 [ ^TTUr^- ] 

{ 12 ) qrfqq-. fr®qqqt ft 3=rrq% qnf^PTfrcqr:!! urarqi tu^ht tf qr ?xet th-itt i urr 

¥cnr [ r^q qratpr ] 

( 13 ) ftf&rqq 11 qprrc qFrcrqqiqr^fqrfq qRrqqqrfrcrrrq 1 fq^WqpcrqfEtqrPr htPt 

# hpt [ uru: shh^pf] 

( lt ) ^?ffrr%cr q^qrwr grtr — ^rfqqq qir# 1 qFqq q^qrpr uritqqF q srqqrqr 

fqqrrrtqsr- 11 

( 15 ) 5 Efiqqr qq^ q?rfruqtfwqq*q^ ^ qqqr: mqrtfNqfer: ii 

and seal are in their proper places. The plates 
are now extremely thin, and in some places 
pierced by small holes. It would seem that, as 

“qfSrfrrHTjff. L. 6, read j%^°. L. 7, read WrftdTf 0 * 
L. 8, read jrfdfDT; ftxft L. 9, read f^UTpi- L. 11, 
. read L. 16, read 


B. — The. Grant of DhruvaseAia II. 

The grant ofDhruvasena II. is written 
on two plates 10 inches by 12 j each. The rings 

* L. 1, aksttaras 9-12 and 16-17 are extremely faint. L. 
2* ajksharas 11-13 and 15-18 are extremely faint. L. 3, 
akskaras 9-18 are very faint. L. 4, aksharas 11-18 are 
Very faint, and some doubtful. L. 5 ; read ^RH'OTT^ff ; 
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the surfaces were Badly corroded and cohered 
by verdigris, the finder knocked off the upper 
layers. Fortunately a kernel of sound copper 
had remained in the centre, in which the strokes 
of the letters were visible. Nevertheless, when 
I received the plates, I doubted whether I 
should ever be able to make out the whole 
grant. Bnt, when t had filled up all the strokes 
visible with white paint, I found, to my delight, 
that the whole was readable except a line or 
two, which could easily he restored by means of 
the published plates. 

The grant is dated from Yalabhi. The 
vamavali offers nothing new. But it ought to 
be noticed that the grantor, Dhruvasena II., 
called also Baladitya, does not assume the 
title 4 Maharaja,'’ and that none of his predeces- 
sors receive any epithet bnt &rt, 4 the illustrious.’ 
It may be that the omission is due to an accident ; 
•but, considering the habitual grandiloquence of 
Indian princes, the case is suspicious, and it 
would not be surprising if it wepe found even- 
tually that Dhruvasena II. had some cogent 
reasons for being silent abont his magnificence. 

The grantee is (P1.II. 1. 11) 44 the community of 
the reverend Bhikshus dwelling inthe monas- 
tery erected by G-ob&ka, which was included 
in the precincts of the monastery built by princess 
D u d d a, and situated in V aiabhi proper.’’ 

D n d d a and her vihdra are known from the 
sasanas of Dhruvasena I. + and of Guhasena.J 
If she is here called rdjn% literally £ queen,’ I 
presume that the writer means to indicate that 
she was of royal blood, — not that she was mar- 
ried to a king. For Dhruvasena I. calls her 
“ my own sister’s daughter.” I am not quite 


certain that I have got the exact meaning of 
vala bhisvatalasaunivishtd , literally 4 seated on the 
own surface of Yalabhi,’ It may mean, as I 
have rendered it, 4 situated infY&labhi proper, 
L.e. within the walls.’ But poaAfely the com- 
pound 4 svatala 9 may have a technical meaning. 

The purpose for which the grant was made 
is the same as that mentioned in the preceding 
s dsana of Dharasena II. 

The object granted is (PI. II. 1. 13) tbe vil- 
lage Bhasantain Kalapakapatha§ in S urash- 
tra. Kalapakapatha must be tbe name of a 
subdivision of Sorath. Regarding * Surash- 
tra’ it ought to be noted that tbe word is al- 
ways used in the plural, Surdshtfdk , and that it 
is, therefore, really the name of the people who 
inhabited the country, just as 4 Panchalah,’ 

‘ Kasmirah,’ &c. The form Sorath is probably 
not a corruption of 4 Surashtrah,’ but of 4 Saurash- 
tram’ ( mandalam ). For Sanskrit au caused by 
a Taddhita affix is regularly represented by 
Prakrit o, Raosaheb Gopalji S. Besai, Deputy 
Educational Inspector of Kathiavad, suggests to 
me that Bhasanta is probably the modern 
B h e s a n, a village of the Sorath Prant, belong- 
ing to the Navab of JAnagadh. 

As regards the relation of Saurashtra to the 
kings of Yalabhi, Hi wen Thsang also states 
( MSmoires , vol. II. p. 165) that 44 this country is 
subject to the kingdom of Yalabhi.” 

In the date, the year is Samvat 310, and the 
month Asvayuja. The day may be read either 
4 baha 5, i.e. baha (lapalcsha), dark half 5,’ or 4 ha 
15, dark half 15.’ For on this plate the letter 
ha and the sign for 10 bear a very close resem- 
blance, 

L 


0) 

O qTBT^qtqFrawi h rn f 5 ^ q i frnunir-' 



^wrai|ff^CRr- 


t 2nd. Ant vol. IV. p. 106. . % Xbid. p. 174. 

5 * PatJmka’ occurs in the sense of 1 xn&haP or 4 t&lukfi* 
on the Ch&lukya plates of AnhilvM pretty frequently. 


f L. 1, read “fiTW- L. 2, read 
L. 4, read ?RT 0 ; b. 5, read *JPIR$ 0 . 
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{ 6 ) i 

' or qnrerCr 

( 7 ) f tmrqT%^r= |w^R- 

rffarsTKt^^- 

{ 8 ) TOfoffRiwJR: q^f^^w^r^^f^wrr^qr^^r^rf^rPTc^rc^Rr^rriTrf^T^^r- 

saprafaftr- 

( 9 ) swjRw^jrr%H^Rr>rfT^Pr^ w^RRRqiaRl 

qRR- 

( 10 ) ^RwrrftoTrg'r^RRt ?qrfqar i t) k+ rR^r^R" ^|^rnf^^^'f c ntwT?^it- 

?ctt ffofim- 

( n ) [gr] qpR^P-r^ qnnrri 1 ^: 

{ 12 ) [ r^r ] qrRqRi^sij^qRR- 

*t?-rtc- 

( 15 ) [h ] s jR^ i qi i w ^t^f^rR^qR^ pmnRfaqftar- 

q^q^r^Riq- 

(’*) iiFf[34f?%q ^RftqrR?R§R'Rq^RRrf' l r 5 Rq'q: r^5^f^^qr^%l^r- 

PnrtoRnt- 

( 13 ) tiqtfq^i^^ftRR^R^q^q^qqq^nrfRriirjfr'r^Rr qmw*3T: 

( tfl ) ^cTcqrsrfRR; Rqqq^g^Rq jrrrrrr RRH^qorfqRrq rw«rf 

RR«nwr qqw ?q %- 

( i7 ) i%^rR[R]qR^q^^qfe : %^p[^RrqRRr^^R^qf%: TO*raff$<r- 

RTRSRRKT- 

( ,a ) ^^RfqjTgrq^q'iir^ qnqirRqRqRRrr^rlpRrfRr' q^w qRRR w 

<nrcqifv[*n^r|- 

( !S ) R^firCTRf^fq^fqRrqR: fa Rr^amR^R qaw oi ^ferar qw[r?^r]^r- 

5RT5R7^flrcrrr^fr[R]- 

( 20 ) RRf^r%rWqRwrr^fqaf?R q^TOiwwriiqWq# 

RqfeqrRqqrr[q]- 

( 21 ) RrnTaqtqqRqq'TqR^rfRqq: qr^irrc^r: aRq^qiajjRrar: 

Rwra?inw[rqr?a] 

( 22 ) Rr%^r%^q^:qR%R^^R^q^rRmaqwor^ R q a i ^RRT^Riwq- 

$qwra4|- 


* L. 6, road Vs :. L. 7, read °HrqK°; 3T«R'- L. 10, 
read d^iKdT- L. 11, read miVqdeff. L. 12, readldJi^lTi 
rW'ftST ; TOHR ■ • L. 13, read °!J!aPT H - 1. 14, read %- 
\ ti. 15, road 0 3rdrtdU^,rn°- L. 16, read ^^r^rarlrf- 


L. 17, read STf*-. 0 . L. 18, road ^fiT ; fer°- L- 19, read 
'WfftK 0 -. tffrT: i Ii. 2), read qCWW:- 

L. 22, road tfJr|rtHT°- 



VALABtil GRANT OF DHRUVASENA II. - PLATE I. 




\I.ABH1 GRANT OF DIIRUVASKNA II - PLATE II. 
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f^nr^nrrit«5' j r: 




(") 

D * 

Plate II. 

( 2 ) fir^RTcr?rRR : iT3Tirrl - - # fr: TOftaiffanfar- 

( 3 ) f^fWTRRft 5rcmr[Pr]<rr nr^rr^rr 

( 4 ) ^rnT^nf t[ htr? ]r^H5 stf farin' d * ^rfcwr- 

N^3ra|-X5S^‘ 

W4W- 

<4 T: 

tt TT^rr^^RW%*^rcjq' Pfrr 

*r- 

( 8 ) ^PTf£3^ : 'gc^H'^lIp x^T^rPr *RT*ft PR^RTT ^ERWrlT^^- 

wnf- 

•* ~ sftaw 

'^S> 

( I0 ) ^ X f TPrRrrwrer ^r%fer *r*rr Hid'iPur: 

5»?irwTFr 

( u ) m k* « a J j 1 h mPH i¥J 1 

[*] 

( 12 ) |5HT ^T WRf 'J^^Rlp'T^3 s 4?[t4^^RRr 

rctc- 

( 15 ) fo] ^ ^^iddEFR ^^ ypcpr qrK^y sfN^nr §u%| 3nwwr*j% ww- 

€nq^tr- 

< 14 ) 'rit^ ^^RET^?HqTRftr^ ? R^^^^'T^ t rRf4fe^ tf4<M+RHr- 

nr^wwfnr- 

( 15 ) qst^RWgR’T 3TF#Rf«|:4K^rR 3^" 

*m [it] - 

( 16 ) w i rerere fcggr *RrRrf^w ^TwmTfRW f^ : m =r 

%FT3RIW 


t L. 1, read S c ’Tfe I T • L. 3, read f^pjpTf • L. 5, read 
■sn4r%cr°; qi l. 7 , read 0 ife° Vcrrjffa 0 ; f 5 T s "rrtT--* 
L. 8, read fltfXWfq'-; ^WcTf. L. 10, read 


L. 11, read TT'WPdn 0 - L. 12, read d[«H; srfrhj- 
HTHpT- L. 14, read °f% <. IXi l T°; . ROSidi: ; 5rSPT°fil[:. L. 15 t 
read °^r^rT!f<T-.; R-rftT. Ii. 16, read ^TOtHOT- 
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*TT3®T! HliTFqr^^- 
5fFnE55*R-t 

n ^nrst^rr gw 

w inpr 

,( 20 ) wrPr gfr =rr*r wf= $roa:a!tcr: #iwriw raraf% gf****- qrefc tr^i TyRii 


C 7 ) 

( 13 ) 

( I9 ) TOT 


^ crr%r to; ^ 


G. — The Grant of &il&ditya V . 

The grant of S lla ditya V. is written on 
two plates of the largest size, 11 inches by 17J. 
The left-hand ring has been lost. The right- 
hand one, to which the seal is attached, is in 
its proper place. The latter is, even for Valabhi 
plates, excessively massive. It bears the usual 
cognizance and inscription. 

The letters resemble in general those of the 
Barodaand Kavi Rashtrakhta plates. But they 
show some curious forms, which I have never 
met with before. Thus da is invariably repre- 
sented by <5p, which in the older inscriptions 
would be dhra or phra ; for ksha we find some- 
times a sign which resembles Ilia ; and for sha a 
sign resembling ja — P, or iha — Q. 

The execution of the plates is slovenly m the 
extreme. Nob only does every line abound with 
mistakes, and whole lines have been left out, 
hut frequently the engraver has not taken the 
trouble to connect his strokes, whereby the 
letters become rather doubtful. § It would be 
impossible to read the plate if we had not 
numerous nearly identical inscriptions. The 
preservation of the plates is nearly perfect. 
There are only two small rents, one high up 
on the right-hand side, and one low down on the 
left-hand side of the second plate. 

The grant is dated from “ the camp of vic- 
tory fixed at Godrahak a.” G-odrahaka may 
possibly he Godhra, the chief town of the 
Ranch Mahals. The word Godrahaka is formed 
from Godraha by the individualizing or deter- 


m \\\ 

minative affix ha, and godraha means ‘ a lake for 
cows/ or ‘ the lake of the cow/ compare also 
ndgadraha in Vakpafci’s grant/ Now this name 
fits Go dhra very well, which possesses a 
very large taldo. The name Godraha occurs also 
in Somesvara’a Kirtihaumudt, IV. 5 7, where it is 
stated that the lords of Godraha and Lata 
betrayed their master, Eana Viradhavala 
of pholka, and joined the kings of MaradeSa who 
fought against him. In that passage Godraha 
can only refer to GodhrA I do not feel so con- 
fident that it designates the same place in our 
plate. For it is quite possible that another Go- 
dhra may have existed in Kathi&v&d, though I 
am not at present in a position to prove this. 

The vatmdvali carries us one step further than, 
the Go n dal plates translated by KMos&heb 
V. N. M&ndlik,|| It appears that there was a 
fifth prince who bore the name Sil&ditya. 
Our sdsana (pi. II. 11. 20-22) gives the following 
description of this new king : — 

“ His ( i.e . the fourth SiUdityadeva’s) son is 
the ardent devotee ofMahesvara, the great 
king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious 
Siladityadeva, who meditates on the feet 
of the supreme sovereign, the great king of kings, 
the supreme lord Bappa, who humbles the pride 
of all (hostile) armies, who is an abode of au- 
spiciousness (produced) by great victories, (who 
resembles) Purushottama, because his 
bosom is caressed by the embraces of Fortune, <[f 
because he is possessed of marvellous power by 
assuming the shape of a man-lion, 3 * and because 


X L. 17, read felT. L. 20, read J W<T- 

§ Especially PI. II. II. 26-29. 

jl Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. XI. p. 331. 

bakshmi, the goddess of fortune, is the wife of 
Vishnu — Purushottama. 


* N& rasiriaha is one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 
The king may be likened to a man-lion on account of hi» 
bravery. The compound R&rasiihhn has to be explained 
differently in each case. 
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he protects the whole earth (gomandala) by de- 
stroying hostile princes (samuddhata vipaksha- 
bhubhrit), just as Purushottama protected the 
herds (gomandala) by raising a wingless mountain 
(samuddhatavipakshabhubhrit), f whose toe-nails 
possess a brilliancy enhanced by the jewels in the 
diadems of numerous princes prostrated (at Ms 
feet), and who has effected a conquest of the faces 
of the nymphs of all quarters of the universe.” 

S iladityade va V. is the eighteenth king 
of the dynasty who has become known. The 
number of Siladityas who have now revealed 
themselves becomes rather perplexing. It is 
evident that the Jaina legend, attributing the 
reestablishment of their faith to. “ Siladitya of 
Valabhi,” is about as explicit as a narrative 
would be which referred an event to the reign 
of “ Louis of France.” 

The grantee is an Atharvavedi Brahman of 
the Farasara gotra, called S a m b h u 1 1 a, the 
son of D a t alia, who resided at D ah aka. He 
is called tachchdturvidya,, i.e. u a member of the 
community of the Chaturvedis of that (town).” 
(PL II. 11. 23-4.) The three names are not 
Sanskrit, but apparently Desi words. It ought 
to be noted that a small colony of Atharvavedls 


lives now atLunavada. The grantee pro- 
bably was one of their ancestors. The object 
granted is the village Bahuabataka, situat- 
ed in the zilla ( vishccya ) of Suryapura, 
on the banks of the Vaffpoika river (PL 
II. 1. 24)4 

The purpose for which the village was given 
is to defray the expenses of an agnihotra and 
other sacrifices. 

The date I am inclined to read as u Samvat 
441, Kartika Suddha 5,” or £C the fifth day of the 
bright half of Kartika of the year 441.” The 
first two signs must be taken together and 
read as 400. This is perfectly certain, as the 
Gondal grants of Siladitya IV. are dated 403. 
The next following figure might be read as 4 
on account of its resemblance to the second sign, 
which must be taken with the sign for 100. 
But as a horizontal stroke follows, which ap- 
pears to represent 1, it must be taken as a- 
figure denoting one of the numbers between 
10 and 90, and it comes nearest the sign for 40. 
I admit, however, that the last horizontal stroke 
may in reality be meant to form part of the 
third sign. In that case the whole stands for 
404. 



Plate I. 

( 1 ) UH%T wra ifwprt 


( 2 ) f'a ( rrinrr- 

( 3 ) 


D 
O 





r* m& 


( 6 ) 



E: 







f I take the compound samuddhatavi^pahshab fiubhrin- 
nilchilagomandaldrdkshxih to consist of a Babuvrihi — s&- 
muddhatd vipakshdb Tv&b h^ito yena so — and a Tatpurusha 
— nihhil/Lsycb gomandMasya arakshah — which together 
form a Karmadh&raya compound. It is possible to explain 
the grammatical connection of the first part differently, 
bnt the general sense remains the same. There is a pun on 
the words samuddhatavipaksTiabh'Obhrit and gomandala,, 
which the story of Krishna’s lifting Mount Govardhana sug- 
gested. 

t Forbes, Rds Mdld, vol. I. p* 245, names Sdryapura as 
one of the harbours of the Anhilvad kingdom, and thinks 


that it may be Surat. This identification cannot stand, as 
Surat is a modern town. I am unable to offer any sug- 
gestion as to the whereabouts of the town. 

§ Line 1, read VrmiflH' 0 ; L. 2, read TUTUiVT- 

L. 3, read ffa°; qnrf?T MW41f ’ H| ° ; iBRIRra". L. 4. read 
TO-°; V^f^ 0 - L. s, read W 5 ; JTp-if T- 
L. 6, read V'TIvT’'; 
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( 7 ) qtfrc erw p 

?rrf^rr%^^: JRTr^Rr-lf 

( 8 ) ^trqr^swHwr^PTrKfr 5 ^ 1 ^romr^r^RT: i^rrc^prfa- 

ct^5t ; srflra- 

(°) ^writer ¥*rr*m 

5 ^ ll tj ^,^cj (j^( ^ 1 ej | 

( 10 ) 'rnru-rc^r: «fNrr$- 

?: cf^ p cTfqr- 

( 11 ) STpJTcr ^^f^wrrFFrm- 

sr^FTTCTicr *rr- 

( 12 ) profit s^WfTO: ssfo-prft- 

cR^Rfa 

( 15 ) #TC1^%^3R Fm§r^RRR%?%fa 

Mptrgr- 

( 11 ) fn^^^^^wrtTFTfTrf^: «rr- 

Rr^fftqmrr<irJrjrr- 

( 1S ) %*rc ; <rppr : pywifeTOir 

¥*f^#Trcr*rft ft- 

5FW^TS*cR- 

( i8 ) nilrf^wr^r^wr: sTw^fer^raw^- 

JHrrarfc fir- 

( 13 ) sniwnp wtrcr^lftrq- jj wi Pri% wicwlto- 

e*ft mWR^Ff^RW- 

( 20 ) ^w^ffR^rrm^'rrJrq-r?-^ srtersr: wj?: ^Rrgr- 

( 21 ) rt^faw FRrtqwr wr ^ r rf p^RRfrcRifa <r ^rc*n?rm|* 

iiM- 

T L. 7, read ^RT?:; f^itf 0 - L. 8, read ?fp e ; #Fl%- JfCTRi TO° ; spfR^Rr. L. 16, read °f^f°i 
wftw°i wfim°; *m°. L. 9, readWR-Rrg^ %F(; W- L. 17, read TOHIT% 0 ; t %f. 
f ; °S^Rfi ?#RfT; **tfW°- L. 10, read f ^raW' ’IT^ L. 18, read WfcT: smftT&frm 0 - L. 19, read 
<*$#• L. 11, read Wf[<T ! W^°i *PJf°i ft^T 9 . L. 12, <foo Vf: 0 ; dele JJT°; deleft R- 0 L. 20, 

read^^^rmnT 0 - L. 13, read §*3r t T°; ^[^f 0 ; ^PTPT:. read T^Hj 0 - L. 21, dele q° in the beginning of the 
L. 14, read °j4^jRW^i' 0 . L. 15, read RcT: ; line; read “feRPTi} %ftrr¥r°. 
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{ 22 ) q'^wsrfirfrrcKfrcT^^rw RuwprrRuw RTRRuuqr- 

ur^r?RT 33 rar?sr-* 

{ 23 ) wrf^^r^marq-fHq^ t fcr : ^^^q-^iTq-K^rw^r^T^rfinTR uq^uqferu^Rru- 

ufeu^rruq tmrnTr- 

( 24 ) irRT: sfruriqR: URruu ; u^rirrir: uwfturfuwru uwqsq^ruTR^uR- 

urpt uurPrt mqrfqr uRRifuq 

( 25 ) s^rttc. qftf^qr^ruMRf^rqifq: *rffur RuqRqqR zwf rnurpuTHq^rv- 

s?rq qrFcffcTrffrNu^t^jjqqu- 

( 26 ) srr RRrtRRrRurep uurru uRur surfed qt w- 

qq^qqrRqfRqqqrqqrrgqq urn- 

( 27 ) qqftqq rrvtr uiRRqcuqreR^Fr^q ? 5 qR>TfqR?r uuu qqfRrrRrprrRcr- 

u^Frruw-Rf URURruffq u- 

( 2S ) R%^qqixfq prwrRTi srjrfcrR^JTifq uRqr*RC<SR : RuqRRURR: rurr 

ftsuaterefft f^fuuRR^qRgo:- 

( 29 ) quuqRRHqur^RqufRuuqHuqRciuiRR urRFRRr^ulqqrqT qrif^r : sft- 

ur uu: uqruurq^qqRUTiq- 

( 30 ) urqq^TPTUfriRr^r-^u^^RR^?!^^ flrsnrru qr RqqRRcTRrRqRqrruwqru- 

R^URYPT UURUR^SSfRRRrRT- 

( 31 ) Ru: Rru ?q uuuRtrfqRqCtfruRRRR: qfhnjun Rrf%q qqsfsr it iwrfruT- 

crquuqRHRH- 

( 32 ) q^^RqfT^rRRRFifRqqqruu: irwr qr¥JTfrr^iT§TrrsrriRrrsrqrt- 


( 33 ) uPqurufw^rar^nqRR ^n^qrqfRFrqRRr qfuruRURU- ■ TRRrRqr uFqiRn;- 

Rueftu 

( S4 ) R^qq^urq^RT uurRRq RRqRuiRURR?rR [)i«rw urMRt^rrr^ 

qR 5 Rq- 


( 35 ) f^ur uwut uRruurfrqr qqrefqu^ur%ur^qft- 


( 3(5 ) q^ruV^RT- 


Plata II. 

... «*v ni'N #•%. 

ruRR'RRRURTRT: im-. qR? ^refTJTHRrrirsr: rsrru- 

ucuMjw ^'T^rRRWRqqu: Rqq?:rRTU^[uR]-f 


* L. 22, read i SarYI"'- Lme j L. 32, tvad R:iHTFFR'qT ; F^irViFr'Tq 'TCFFrl^f:; 

2a, read qOUrR L. 21. read %:H!NRr°- , 'Iq^rH'r- L. 33, read ^ffpr". .G Tlio two dots on 


L. 25, road °ffqf j: P- 3F5TT:- L- 2d, read^TUT:; TfrPT'j 
rRPT:; T'-4l%n J , 3UnfrrvT:, L. 27, read 

rtqqu-- ; pr^jsntt^t qqg"; r^pr^pur 0 ; °gfrFfr '• 

L. 28, read F^fT; Me first U'T"- h. 2!). read 
TUTRrtNC': Nf'ipil^r : • L. 30, read ol'HcTfer'TBf J •- 
: Frr%^T° i GUTT :. L. 81, read LRcT: ; UfG-cT°- 

^rq fr ; qrfq q°; RFrfqrr%Ts° ; yrt- 


the pin to mdieate tha: a/* or > : .-yll titles have been, 

loft out. Pr. bally the engnntT cor Id no* read his manu- 
eoript. Ilwd qqsqTs RpTW- L. :j,. read fTR^fer 0 - 
L. 33, read °RrqWf; T^Rf; f-t'df 
t Lino 1, read dRi^fUTRT' UJspT : f%frri?rf 

^rfiuqii HquGTrsnRqr. 
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n 


f%rq»F?*F 3 ir: frarq^crf : 



5TTK iTWJTrfrsflr^i^r'Tr^r [qrKhj qrrr- 

( 3 ) wqrgr qrrgqi ilrrca-q^^f^f^ir^r^^rnTcr^qpj-' 

*ra- qq: 5=nK%%q ^rwqrfr- 

( 4 ) qiF|p#pr: 


^ql'rq^RdqgRqprq [sr-j 

( 5 ) qrwfr^r^smrq-; 

cWRdr qrgqCrqRRsfcrr: 

( 5 ) qqnFrrwr wen?r ’Prgqrfctere%OTrs*eij’^ 

wsrr rlrfaqf^^pr’ERJT- 
i 7 ) ^^fr^qw^^q^^r^^^wrqf^qqf-f^KcT qfcrirsirefc 0 ^- 

f^fcqrijf^q: q-^qfq-^j-q-. Wr q-- 

( n ) sjq^irerwft^r qw^rrarr^rfe^^lTr: re qftgcr^&tRrar: 

iTcrf^^rf^c^7^^^mf^a-^R^r^^r=T- 
( 9 ) wr ?? TwrarfPTrfq^Ff^qrw?:: q|f^qfrrPr : 

cT^r^^sWf^rqi-crrpT Fwsra^rrR 


( *" ) %qrq c qf^F'^q-q:qB 5 rf^i'F^Rfqqr 3 r ; rrRr qftf fcfRq' 1 ^ qpsrqrF^#Rf^- 

1 11 ) =qfr qqrf*rn?^irq^er*r: ?rffrf^R “TqgRqwtfgntqRraRM . qn^Rfi- 

* 1 T> 

nri'fpqr 7 rf<'TqTqr^ : fg^qg qqrd 
( ,a ) ^ITrRqiRrfiqRnrr qnpns^r; ^fsrr^Rj^jp^. q^F5>^ffqrif|prt 

qr^rqrqq^TrrwT q?R^qFRlt|p 
l 1 ' ) ■s'wr ^i w ^qr[TFrq^qf4^?qq^tq'RRRqq^qgRrRr: fstcT: qpj: s^Ysnri^'srrfsrf^r^^r 

f^qqqrwrfF^ar r qfrfKqqf- 

(**) qgqRqrwr^FRR • %qfr^rra^fR ^RF^FFqq^g^rqqrFfsqk: rlmf^ir- 


qq ^Ffirwr qrq-jj-r^c : qnruir- 

( 1 *) rF^^rrr^rr^irqrt w^gqr^qrg-qriTirf rrFwrrr^rf^rsrqrq-^:- 

^rgrr^rre qRT : gR : tjct : grdrqR FrqT" 

( 1 " ) Fsr^FqRRFRqrrrRqqn^R^rar^Rqgqqi-RqrqR^qqftq'gsTqq^^svrfR- 


+ R 2, road ‘^fffCrfsmRHr^f^TrT". JL 3, iv ,«l 
'T^TTf°; frT^T’. L. 4, read \- qsjTSr ; 

the n> beloncjiiifc to h/u^h, in the lower line has got 
into the ‘uxjpi-r, whence it appears that the engraver copied 
from a MS. ^R 3 . L. 5, rend q^qitwftf 0 } g^qfAqq; J ; 
r^:; 1131% 3 L. 0, read WRH' 1 ,* TrR^TPTTIT^ 
t.7, read 9#^ PdFlrT^^ JT[Tf%R. L. 8, read 

^fpTcTr } Tqfq* 0 qr?ir 0 ; t^n*. l. <j , read 3^qr* j 

=f ^ : ? tPTB -0 . L. 10, read 0 ^Prqq: ^ n ‘q|^qp-q[; I 


1 % : pUTRRR $ r t'^r^Tc^RHr toft.. 

PUT^f L. P.rcad T^TTT ; H?Tf%‘ sfafri Mu*. lot on the 
plate uuli. ute* the oiukdwn .f four *> dahK-j. , U 12, read 
Rr^r i^HT ; L. 1*. read U,7 • f T ^ D qqf, 

^ r ^T U - U H, read ^qiHDT; ; ’ ; after 

YT3J-T a whole line has been omitt*d. L, 15, alt other 
plates have qfqqPIF > al ter TJrt: two lit es have been omitted 
Kead q^^NT-'* U. 10, read f^fc;T5r° j qpUvlfl°; W*T • 
"W". 


-r-f- 
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( ,7 ) ^ wr ^ TJpTT^rr reftrora : 

: qriTftbfr ^Frn^rfkrrsrcrtr- 3 

( 10 ) ^r^ c 7^3^r;rq'rffVfrr^^rrrsrrf^rsftTrJT j ^r^2rft5rrR'rqT'T: enjer* 

wrr^rn^s uq^ra rq^^rqT%qq- 

( 19 ) ^ RTcrtRcRT ^ RR'STi « rr * r * qT « ^ t ^^ rr ^ irf ' rrr ^ rRrrrsr ' rrir ^ r ^ cggr - 

?R^rrr Trir^irr^^^rrrwfr^rrsmrqr-^r^rf^r- 
( 2 ° ) tT^RiRT: IRirW R15RMWOT: m- 

’Trg'TiTRT^R'q'iTfJcfriW- 

( 21 ) ?H%: T'^^’Trm^r^rFTWJTHFR- 

V^rcRR^’T^pTcrr^T^R'- 

( 22 ) qrtjpni^t: qT¥^rr^^irr^F^rr^q-r^^r^r^qwRr^r?r'irir- 

JTfp-?nT‘?‘rrT3frRTr5T'Tr>^T ^refT^TRrk- 

( 23 ) T- ^iTRnWT^ ?: ^jftFS7cT ^PTT fTqj qT^rnKFR-^F 

f^'RSSFFTST ^f^W^TcTW^IHr- 

fR'Er'J 

( 25 ) wR^r^fcrfr trf^ : : €pT?PTFTftr^T: ^nr- 

cRpT : 

( 26 ) ^K^II^TCPT: URRRPT: I H rq^cWSROTFr: ^FTRST^^- 

ST^FR 

, ,»7 * #*. *N rcCf^*^v*~sC rv ^ Z\ <-^^r 

{ 28 ) FPTTrRF: q^r^'^w w^sriR^T^r *p<r; frw: ^Iq^prrtRW r f 

qiq-q^T- 

( 30 ) ^q-fir^'l^q’ir^rqTFJr^q: qR^RcPR-R i i zw =er FrtiroT gw iptfc 

FUPrKPT: W7- 

( 31 ) r qw gf^eRR wr ‘ttfii fhTf OTPTcrqrfrcrrFr Ffttw- 

( 32 ) wwilmFr rft w h R"t rlrs- 

( 33 ) far gprs *- rfww wfwr r ? rr % w>r Prefer 11 wr^nr nFWffiNRT 5 ! 1 

( 34 ) faRTcifiPT wwcrw wnfkkrcr li wft «s?\ wfSrcr r- 

? (8) (Vi) RF#r*nr. 

§ L. 17, read TOSR 0 ; TTTTTrNr : 7^° 717. L. 

18, read °^7.-. L. 19, read TFPTltMO; qTT'TG. L. 20, read 
^TfEdWT^^f ; ° W?r“ °^saT: ¥J7r^7RftrRlTfr- 

f3Rrr|a- L. 21, read °ffPC^: TUTT ; %tr?;— W%- 
L. 22, read TfKpsmWlf 7 ^ 7 ^°. L. 28, read 
7IKT7- L- 24, read fJTfrT; ^WT- L. 25, Jjgf 
doubtful- , first two letters may be 3WF. j cTHf 

perhaps intended for rf? or cfiTHT ; read R’fe^T: ; ^T^pr^T’ 


rfToqrr^:. L. 26 , read f^r^b* 

zpf. L. 2 /* The beginning of this, like the end of the last 
line, consists merely of detached strokes. Road fTE^T" 
L. 2 S, read 3 T M^TcfTi 

L. 29 , read ^TTW^ 0 ; 7 f^ 77 T. L. 30 , read 

°?r 7 r J - L. 31 , read PRt°. L. 32 . road JTO; tffWT. 
L. 33 , perhaps rr^JTqlrT* L. 34 , read cfTE^ ^*piT 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 


(Continued from vol. V. p. 343.) 


No. XX. 

This and the following six copper-plate in- 
scriptions hatfe been previously published by 
me in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc vol. IX., 
No. xxvii., pp. 229 et'seqq. I now give revised 
transcriptions of them, with full translations. 

The originals, which now belong to myself, 
were found some sixteen years ago in a mound 
of earth close to a small well called Chakra* 
t i r t li a, a short distance outside H a 1 s i on the 
road to N a n d i g a d, in the B i d i T a 1 u k a of 
the Bel gaum District. They are all in the 
Cave-alphabet characters not yet developed into 
the Old Canarese characters, and in the Sans- 
krit language. 

They record the grants of an old dynasty of 
K a d a m b a kings, and, in connexion with three 
more recently discovered copper-charters noticed 
below, they establish the following genealogy: — 

Kakustha, or 
Kakustha varma. 


.Sautivarma, or (not named.) 

Santi vara varma. 


Mrigesa, (not named.) 

Mrigesvara, 

Mrigesavarma, or 
Mrigesavaravarm&. 


Ravi- Rhanu- Siva- 

varma. varmd. ratha. 

Harivarma. 

This dynasty is known as yet only from the 
present inscriptions, thongli other branches of 
the Kadamba stock have been noticed by 
Sir W . Elliot and by myself. Kakustha- 
v a r m a was probably the first of the family to 
€n j°y regal power ; but, as allusion is made in 
lines 4-5 of the first of these inscriptions to 
an era dating from some victory over a hostile 
dynasty that took place eighty years before his 
time, the way must have heen prepared for him by 
his father or grandfather. These kings were of 


! the Jain religion. Tlicir capital was P a 1 a s i k a r 
— the modern H a 1 s i itself* 5 but we have also 
the mention of the city of V a i j a y a 11 1 i, or the 
modern B a n a w a s i, as a residence of Mri- 
gesa. 

The exact date of these kings cannot be deter- 
mined at present, no reference to any known era 
being made in these inscriptions. But the type 
of the alphabet, and the contemporaneous al- 
lusions, enable us to allot them with tolerable 
certainty to about the fifth century a.d., and to 
decide that these must be the K a d a in b a s whose 
po wor the C h a 1 u k y a king Kirttiva r m a 1. 
is said, in lines 4 arid 5 of the A i It o 1 o inscrip- 
tion, No. XIII. f of this series, to have over- 
thrown. 

The application of the term 4 Pans h a year 
to the third year of M r i g 6 s a ’s reign in one 
of the Dh fir wad plates, and of the term 
£ V a ; s a k h a year’ to the eighth year of his 
reign in No. XXI. below,— and the mention of 
the eighth fortnight of the rainy season in one of 
M ( i g e a a ’s grants from D It a r w a d, and of 
the sixth fortnight of the winter season in No. 
XXIII. below, indicating that, at the time of 
these grants, the primitive division of the year 
into three seasons only, not into six as now, 
was still followed,— probably contain the clue, 
which will enable us hereafter to determine the 
exact date of these kings with accuracy. 

As I have intimated, three more copper- 
charters of the same dynasty were found about 
a year ago in the D h a r w a d District. Wlien 
I can see the originals, I hope to include them 
in this series. Meanwhile, I have seen tran- 
scriptions and translations of -.them by Mr. 
Pandurahg V ehkat.es Chintamanpotkar, of the 
Educational Department. Two of them are dated 
in the third and fourth years respectively of 
M r ig e s a of the above table, or as he is called 
in these plates, Mrigesavaravarma or 
Mrigesavarma, and are issued at the 
city of V a i j a y a n t L We learn from one of 
them, that the Kadam bas were of the 


* An Old Canarese ‘p’ is frequently changed into * ) 
the modern dialect. As intermediate forms of the ns 
we have EalwjWk (Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., vol 
No. xxvu,, p. 243, line 10), balasige (id., p. 297, lin< 


andPalasi (id., p. 279, line 11). Ibider the later K&dambas, 
feudatories of the Ch&lukya kings, Palasige was the chief 
town of a district of twelve thousand villages, 
t Vol. V. p. 67. 





^ jjcM ; Jjj'ii ' " f ^ M ^ all A SI 
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A 11 gi rasa gotra. The third is of the time N agamandaia plate§ being dated Saka 

of Devavarma, the son and Ytivardja, of 699, in the time of Ko ng a ni-M aha dhi- 

the Zadamba Mahdrdja Krishnavanna, raja, who was subsequent J:o Madhara II. 

and is issued at (the city of) Triparyata. by nine generations, — we have about S a k a 360 

There is nothing at all in this inscription to (a.d. 438-9) as the date of K rishnavarma. 

indicate the date of Krishnavarma and This will make him and his son anterior to 

Diwavarma, or the place to which they Ka k u s th a va r m a and his successors, ae- 

should be referred in the above genealogy. cording to the estimate that I have formed of 

There can be little doubt, however, that they the date of the latter, 
belong to this same branch of the Zadamba 

stock; rather than to the other branch, of The present inscription, No. NX., the earliest 
which the genealogy, commencing with May u- of the set, is the smallest and' most illegible; in 

r a v a r m a d 6 v a, followed by his son K r i s h- some places the plates have been completely 

navarmadeva, followed by his son Na« eaten through with rust. It consists of three 

gavarmadeva, and so on, is given by Sir plates, about 6f" long by If'' broad, fastened 

TV. Elliot. And, equally, there can be little together with a ring, the seal of which bears the 
doubt that this same Krisbnavarma is the figure of apparently a dog. The inscription, in 
Zadamba king who is mentioned in Mr. this and the remaining six cases, begins on the 

Rice’s Merkara and N a g a m a n d a 1 a cop- inside of the first plate and ends on the inside of 

per-plates, and whose sister married the Che- the last platel It records the grant of a field at 

ra king Madhava II. The Merkara the village of Kh e tag r a ma to the General 

plate £ being dated (? Saka) 388, in the Srutakirtti by K a ku s t ha v ar m a, the 

time of the son of M a dh a v a II., and the K a d a m b a Yuvaraja , 

Transcription* 

First plate . 

[1] li srqfcr wifVw jjwsC:T 

[2] li tut- 

Second plate ; Jirst side. 

[4] junu *qt3=nw 

[53 

[o] frrijifr %cT£fpt ssfasNIyJ li it 

Second plate ; second side . 

pj 3rr?*r^iw^ SxTfrjX] [li] <rsrr ^wc. [qr]^qt m 

[8] ^ wfcfr(far) [i] % nr^rfr(it) aw e?q|§§g- 

[9] or^q-RTf^: [li] srft %frjr [i] 3gTir|pT sw iiff 

Third plate , 

[10] [u]wri*wmr^r: wr *rjW qjk aw <rsr [ii] .. 

[h] *?5tTt m % eta af^ncr qf&?te^(wKr(Fr) 

[i2] Rxar T^ra- a a: li =r*n [li] li 

X Vol. L, p. 363. § Vol.II p. 155. f This mark of punctuation is superfluous. 

IT Contrary to the rule of these seven plates, the origi- X£ This mark of punctuation, also, is superfluous, 

nal here has the visarga itself, and not the upadhmdniya. §§ The corrected reading must he either swrvva~gima f 

* These three syllables . are omitted altogether in the omitting the tya as inserted by mistake, or $wtyd[m 

original : hut they are required to make up both the metre m'jrvva-gm m, $*c. 

and the sense. TIT This mark of punctuation, also, is superfluous. 
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Translation. 

Reverence ! Victorious is the holy one, Ji- 
nenura'b who abounds inf good qualities, 
end who is renowned as being extremely com- 
passionate ; the banner of his tenderness* which 
comforts the three worlds, is lifted up on high ! 

At the most glorious and victorious (city 
of) Pa] as ilea, in the eightieth year of his 
victory, Sri- K a hast h a v a r m a J, —the 
Yuvarajaof the K a d a ra has, who enj< *y the 
general good wishes of their subjects* — gave to 
the General Srutakirtti, as a reward for 
saving himself, the field called 13 a d 6 v a r a- 
k s h e t r a, in the village of K h e t a g r a m a, 
which belongs to the holy A r li a t s§, who arc 
the refuge of created beings and the saviours of 
the three worlds. 

He incurs the guilt of the five great sins|| , 
who injures this grant, whether he is born in his 


o\vn*j| lineage or hi the lineage of another ; he, 
who preserves it, shall verily obtain the religious 
merit of .all vidimus qualities ! Moreover it has 
been said : — band Inns been given by many kings, 
commencing with Sugar a; Ju\ who for the 
time being’ possesses Iamb enjoys the fruit of it ! 
He is for men fed in hell for the duration of sixty 
thousand years, who seizes upon land that has 
been given, whether by himself or by another ! 

Reverence ; reverence ! Rovoruueo to It i- 
sh abh a!* 

No. XXL 

This inscription consists of three plates, 
about H" long by broad, fastened by a ring, 
the seal of which bears the name of ‘SriJVf ri~ 
ges varah.’ It records how M r i g $ h a 
caused a Jain temple to bo built at P a Iasi k ii, 
and endowed it with a grant of land, in the 
eiglitli year of his reign. 


Transcription • 

First plate . 

M [ii] « qi^qqr^ vrenw : (! 

[2] sqrwrvrf^crr [n] 37^3^?%#: iw-rpWv- 

[3] [ii] 

m vm vvr iMt. ‘ qf^rffer 

Second pla te ; Jlrst side. 

[5] qq [li] sfrqqsqwqq: 

to [u] *r?qr ?tr 2tftfT a rr j ^ 

p] irfTqr^rcfR q: ?qq qq^ftritfr) ?rfwr [li] 

m q^qwqrq^ ffp^r ^qtr ir^r 


P] qrirr^qr 
Co] qrprrq 


rvqrvqq 

^3Tf% 


Second plate ; second side . 

[ii] 


^ffrqqq^rrlrvrqrq qp 
\ 

arro-q arr sr^pfrejqrcT «riT(*r)ft(ftr)|+f%R#T' 

m <rqqrq qqqg^t [|] gpqra t f^ : 


* Jin&adr*,— a Jain saint, a Buddha, 
t , Rwidra’ .—see vol. IV., p. 204 note §. ‘ Chum-run- 
dra is evidently equivalent to 1 gwryx-mahat; 'w hich . 
HilV vv expression of frequent occurrence, we 
+ e rru ? ^‘°* ttl8 senes > luxe fi, vol. Y. p. 155. 

v w ? uld hQ ‘ Ktotstiavama* ; 

rf'KShSs' W manife3tly an ^blished corruption 

Venerable ~ & ^PerioT Jain saint or 

II Viz.,— amonsf the Jains,— destruction of life, lvine 
zteahng, unchastity, and immoderate desire. J S ’ 


IT Sc. ‘ the donor's/ 

# The first Arhat. the first of tho twenty-four Jain Tir 
tharhkaras or sanctified teachers, of the present age. 

t With this method of expressing the nasal,— properly 
Anmvfira here,— compare Jayaxihhavallab ha h in Ime 8 
of the Aihole Inscription, No. XIII. of this series, vol 
yv,p. 69, and ■ Mdn<^a^ay6trdndn^IMrit^putrdnm in 
lltte l°i Bfidfimi Gave Inscription, Ind . Ant. vol. II L, 
E;J2 p, and Sinha-sMnatUuttlna, in lines 8-0 of No. 
AX. V , of this series, and mn§a in PI. I., line 8, of a Ohfi- 
jukya grant, published in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Boc„ vofc. 
X., No, xxx., p. 848, by Mr. K. T. Tdlang. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARE8E INSCRIPTIONS. 


Third plate . 

[is] ujpvrpTcrr wfar [nj am v 

[w] grpr [i] ^r|§sir 5 tit w ^ 

[is] ^ w w s?r [il] er^ter) 'rurfrr(Trr) mr(wr) % to- 
[i6] ^nr*r f«ftqpr u q*# [II] rarctsj ll 

VaijayantL§, through devotion for the king 


Translation. 

Hail! Victorious is the holy one > Jinen- 
dr a, who abounds in good qualities, Ac. ! 

The son of the king Sri-Kakustlia, who 
was the glory of the family of the Kadarnhas 
on account of his riches which consisted entirely 
of meritorious actions, was the king Sri- 
Saptivaravarm.a, who was. as it were, a 
second sun, and whose eyes were like the blue 
lotus-tlower ; as if she were a woman of easy 
virtue, the goddess of the fortunes of his enemies 
was enticed by him from their abodes. 

His beloved eldest son was the king Sri- 
Alrigesa, who was most eminent in piety 
among all mankind, and who was worshipped 
by the twice-born and by chieftain $. Having 
reflected upon the saying that The gifts of the 
poor have a rich reward,” he, though poor him- 
self in the sensation of fear, gave great fear to 
his enemies. 

On the day of the full-moon of (fw month ) 
Karttika, in the Vaisakha yearj, the 
eighth of his victory, he, — who uprooted the 
family of Tungaganga, and who was a very 
fire of destruction to the P a 1 1 a v a s, — while re- 
siding at the glorious and victorious (city of) 


(his father) who was dead, caused to be built a 
temple of J ina at the glorious and victorious {city 
of) P a 1 a s i k a, and gave to the holy A r h a t s 
thirty-three mmrtmas (of land), from the 
river M a t r i s a r i t up to the sacred confluence 
of rivers called Inginisamgama, for the • 
purpose of supporting the K u r c h a k a s||, who 
are naked religious mendicants. The specifica- 
tion (of the principal grantees) was : — D a m a-, 
k i r 1 1 i, the Thojaha ; and J i y a n t a, the 
minister and the general superintendent.* 

Moreover it has been said : — Land has been 
given by many kings, commencing with S a- 
g a r a ; Ac. I He is tormented in the hell called 
K, u in b hi p a k a for the duration of sixty thou- 
sand years, Ac. ! May there «be success ! 

No. XXII. 

This inscription consists of five plates, about 
7 long by broad ; the device on the seat 
of the ring is almost entirely worn away, but 
seems to have been the same as the dog on 
the seal of No. XX. It records grants and 
ordinances, for the celebration of the Jain re- 
ligion, made by R a v i v a r m a and others. 


Transcription. 

First plate. 

[1] SFTfrT %#FTT- 

[2] vw ii 

[3] sgr(ar[)ffRt rrrMprm in%frcreRir(srr)^r[^]- 


X The meaning of this expression * Vaisakha year’ is not 
apparent, * Vaisakha* being the name of a month, and not 
or any of the sixty mrhvat saras, VaisAkha was not ori- 
ginally the initial month of the solar year. Perhaps at the 
time of this inscription it was usual to speak of each year 
as a c Vais&kka year,* in order to bring constantly to notice, 
and so to firmly establish, a method of computation that 
had been only newly introduced. Or it may even be that 
the year in which this grant was made was the first the 
initial month of which was Vaisakha. ; and, if so, it would 
follow, from the table given at p. 149 of the Useful Tables 
of vol. II. of. Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Antiquities, 
that the date of this inscription was' a.i>. 538. As noted 
in my remarks above, the contemporary historical allusions, 
and the style of the alphabet, point to about this time as the 


date of KAjnisthavarmA and his successors. Curiously 
enough, I find that iu oue of the plates from DhArwM the 
third year of Mrigeh/s reign is called in a similar way a 
* Pauska year.’ But, by the Useful Tables, the year com- 
menced with the month Pausha in n.c. 451 S 
§ Another form of J Jayantipura’, an old name of Va ? 
navAsl, modern Banaw&a, which was always a Kadamba 
capital. 

ii Apparently some Jain sect; they are mentioned again 
in No. XXV., line 11 ' “ 

IT ( Bh»jalcn\ name of a class of officiating priests in Jain 
temples; in No. XXII., line 6, we have again 'BhAyif md 
in No. XVIII., line 11, ‘ BhAjaba. 1 

* Conf.the amended reading andtranslaf ion of No. XVIII., 
11. 10-11, as notified in the JUrwbi to vol. V. 
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Second plate ; first side. 

L 4 J 9'RTTr n IT*r ^TfrcTcjoq-qfr^fij %^,ajt(ojx) JT 

w WWfrmrfSjsrp*. *r g»4<KHH r ^gpmr 11 qrrpq- 

[«] j i| «| <{ :(^: ) 


Second plate ; second side. 

i 7 ] srrtf qcr *% ^s^s*q«rpft %si|#r ^ 3 FKRer%- 
!:»! ii qfw*?rs 4 r% jtc% sw^r- 

l^i ^J 5 V : ftqrgsflTf yrrf^wf err=r- 

Third plate ; first side. 

no] *pt ii ^r*r^RT^ 3 ^^f: 3 q r q r - 

rnj =gtr «r* 4 qfr wst ^fC 5 rr(^)p^r ptri: ii arr^%- 
[i 2 ] %qr^: r^f%Tr§rr^<?r 7 s #: *pjrfqw ns'^t: 

[13 J fT^q- [II] cTfERTfe-qr SJ®*?#: ^PT^jnfl^RRT t JTfT- 

Th i rd 2 >la te ; se.con d side . 

,lfl FNfar?*rr 'np^^FPrr n ^qqftf%q^ra j q?rr<^q- 
ri5] ^ f* : 2 °^# srftgwfR ^ 1 = 3 ^ 5 * ii r^^rfrW 
[ i.ii grfarr s#w pr[ TO^fw^Rfer qrrfrrwRrc^r- 
ri7] m ^. 11 ^Pfcrt*r§ft mm* qrq#rrerrfarc: $[s 3 ftt^] 

Fourth plate ; first side. 

ms] qqpqFqq qjwwsjqr*?; [h] |r*rr^q^r ft wpt: 
,>! ar% 5 FTi!iTr^niqm i 5 Tf §?q: ^fq^qF^rqrqqrf^crr' iroft 

- ^ ^ *** *n«m» u ' 

1211 p " , ' 5 W ir *** ^ *Rt Rafir **nrroiT 5 pShr W[tarr]- 

Fourth plain ; second side. 

[asI "* ^ 11 R-rar^u ^njgCTr 

im w*r<ra=r =pw ^ *ntm sfNnrf- 

[«] jisir [il] Sfjf^l^rr gwr wuftwnroftpr- w n 
t2S1 "W 'S*™ *w to II W3t ^ ^ 


* tjw piuie* 


m ,f ® ^WWpr =kSt <T®ra »rer<r || arffcfcf 1 ^. 

m 5* tft* «taifrn TOPr , pw*% sfap^ „ [„, 

las; =TOTTO Prt-TO «t*mfcrrs$rnfi || ^rf =nr: (^J 
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Translation . 

Victorious is the holy one, Jinendra, who 
abounds in good qualities, &c. I 

In former times the Bhoja priest S rata- 
ls i r 1 1 i, the best among men, who was the 
receptacle of sacred learning, who enjoyed the 
rewards of many meritorious actions, and who 
was possessed of the qualities of performing 
sacrifices and* bestowing gifts and tenderness, 
— he who had acquired the great favour of 
Kakusthavarma, the king of the K a- 
dambas, who meditate on the assemblage of 
the mothersf of the lord Mahasena; who 
are of the kindred ofManavya; who are the 
descendants of H a r i t i ; who are thoroughly 
well versed in the system of private study and 
prayer that they have adopted ; who enjoy the 
rewards of meritorious actions performed by 
themselves ; who partake of the enjoyment of 
the riches acquired by the prowess of their own 
arms; and who are the abiding-places of the 
true religion, — enjoyed the village of K h e t a. 

When he died, (there was) the king Santi- 
varmaj; and his son, the pious S r i-M r i g e s a, 
who was renowned in the world, gave the 
grant (again), for the sake of piety, and ac- 
cording to the direction of his father, to the 
mother of D a m a k 1 r 1 1 i. 

The eldest son of S r i-D a m a k i r 1 1 i, who 
was widely renowned for his meritorious ac- 
tions, and whose pure intellect adhered to the 
path of true religion, was the doorkeeper J a- 
y a k i r 1 1 i, — who was intent upon religion ; 
who was famous ; who was possessed of a pure 
intellect and limbs ; who was first in good qua- 
lities; whose family had been established in 
the world by the Achdryas called Bandhu- 
shena, who were versed in the knowledge of 
omens ; who had acquired fortune through his§ 
favour ; who was diligent in the rites of charity 
and worship ; who was devoted to his spiritual 
preceptor ; and who was well-behaved through 
his desire for the welfare of others and of hin - 
self. In order to increase his good fortune and 


t The sis Krittikas, the Pleiades, who 1 nursed Mahasena, 
Skanda, or K&rttikeya, the god of war ; hence one of the 
names of Karttikeya - is Shanmatura, f he who had six 
mothers.* This and the following two expressions are also 
Chalukya titles. 

X Objection may be taken here and there to my render- 
ing of the middle portion of this inscription. But the 
construction is very obscure and had. In the present 
passage, for instance, if we connect the verb c dattav&n 3 
with ‘ $&ntivarm&’ as the subject, no verb remains or can 
be supplied of which ‘ Mrigek i* can be made the subject. 


fame and family, and for the sake of religious 
merit, he, through the favour of' king Ravi, 
gave (the village of) Purukhetaka|| to the 
mother of his own father. 

The lord Ravi established the ordinance at 
the mighty city of Palasika, that the glory 
of Jinendra, (the festival of) which lasts for 
eight days, should be celebrated regularly every 
year on the full-moon of (the month) Kart- 
t ika from the revenues of that (village) ; that 
ascetics should he supported during the four 
months of the rainy season ; that the learned men, 
the chief of whom was Kumaradatt a, — 
whose intellects had been wearied by (excessive 
study of) many scriptures and collections of 
precepts ; who were renowned in the world ; 
who abounded in good penances ; and whose 
sect was his authority for what he did, — should 
according to justice enjoy all the material sub- 
stance of that greatness ; and that the worship 
of Jinendra should be perpetually performed 
by the pious countrymen and citizens. 

That (land — which has been conveyed 

by copper chapters under that same ordinance, 
as accepted by previous kings,— should be 
preserved by the king, not inattentive to re- 
ligion, having pondered over the misfortune of 
being born again and again (if he does not 
comply with this command) ! Land has been 
enjoyed by many kings, commencing with 
S a g a r a ; &c. ! He is tormented in hell for 
the duration of sixty thousand years, &c. 1 That 
(grant) which is bestowed with libations of 
water, and that which is enjoyed by three^f 
(generations), and that which is preserved by 
good people*, — these are not resumed; and 
also ( grants ) that have been made by former 
kings 1 Wheresoever the worship of J i n e n- 
d r a is kept up, there there is increase of the 
country, and the cities are free from fear, and 
the lords of those countries acquire strength 1 
Reverence, reverence ! 

No. XXIII. 

This inscription consists of three plates, about 

§ Either Mrigesa’s, or Ravi’s. 

|j Sc. 1 the larger Khetaka or Kheta.’ 

The 1 tribMga 3 is referred to here ; see vol. IT., 
p. 277, note f. 

* I notice that, instead of the present reading 'sadbhis- 
cha paripfMta,m’ } which is quite distinct, Sir. Rice, in the 
last two lines of the second Chera grant published by him 
in the Inc L Ant. vol. V., p. 139, reads 1 sliad.bhis=clw 
parip'llitmn’, and translates * one’ ( i.e , a grant) ‘ main- 
tamed for six generations.* 
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5| y/ long by 2" broad ; the characters on the seal 
of the ring that fastens the plates together are 
too uracli worn to be legible. It records a grant 
made by Bliamivarm a, and another by a 
follower or subordinate of his, in the eleventh 
year of the reign of his elder brother Ravi- 
varml It is dated in the si.dk fortnight of 
the winter season. These inscriptions, there- 
fore, as I have already intimated, belong to a 
time at which the primitive division of the 
year, — into three seasons only, Summer, the 
Rains, and Winter, each of eight pakshas or 
fortnights, instead of into six seasons, each of 
four fortnights, as is now the practice, — was 
still followed ; and this should enable us here- 
after to determine the era of these grants with 
accuracy. 

I observe that the same division of the year 
into three seasons only is followed in the 
N it s i k Cave-inscriptions, a paper on which, 
by Professor Bhfuulurkar, is published in the 
Transactions of the International Gonyress of 


Orientalists />/ 1874. Thus, No. 27, at p. 338, 
runs 4 Sid ham rannd V asathi-putasa sara-Padn- 
mayasa savaehharc chha(?)fhe b Gima-pakhe 
paehamfe] 5 divase’, — and is translated u To 
the Perfect One. In the sixth year of the 
Ring, the prosperous Padumaya, the son of 

V a si fill thi, in the fortnight of 

Gris lima,* on the fifth (?) day.” But the 
analogy of the expressions containing the dates 
of the other inscriptions of the same series 
shows 111 at the word and numeral 4 paehame -V 
belong to 4 (lima pakluV and not to h divase’, 
and that (he word and numeral denoting (he 
day stood after 4 divase’ ami have been effaced. 
Accordingly, the date of if is 4C In the sixth 
year :X: * * :X: , in (he fifth fortnight 

of the summer season, on the day.” 

No. 25, again, at page ^ Id), — in line 0 of which 
the Professor reads 4 Vasa-pakhe 4(?) divase 

-is possibly dated in the fifth, 

sixth, seventh, or eighth fortnight of the 
Rains. 


Transcription 
First plate , 


[1] II 3FTRT 

[ 2 ] 


WWK1' 

^qurnf^rr 


W cT^ 




q'F? II 
TOT: 11(1) 


Second plate ,* first side. 

p] fr?gtr 5frn%3rr 


[6] cTgpanr qrffir 

P] 5xir 

r«3. ft- u 


ii 





PI 


[10] f%^f§Tcrr 

[11] 

[is] qnksTuw 


Second plate ; second side. 


-#TFT^r 







qq^r ; ru5ir 5 5fk^r»f- 


Third plate. 

[13] f^qpT fcT^T II STT qt fc=7RcT fT U 

[14] its# ii il ^|fin(|)pT ?rrr n^rfJr- 

[15] qsrr ^Rar(«r)>pr aw ^rarr v- 

[16] w n ^■^T'r^rr ?rr n u qw- 

[17] % il 


t This mark of punctuation is superfluous. 
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Translation. 

Hail ! Victorious is the holy one, J i n e n d r a, 
who abounds in good qualities, Ac. ! 

The beloved eldest son of the glorious king 
K a kust ha washing Santivarma; and his 
eldest son was the king S r i-M rig os a, who was 
possessed of renowned and wide-spread fame. 
His son was the glorious king Ravi, who ac- 
quired good fortune by his excellence and forti- 
tude ; and his younger brother is king Bhanu- 
varma, who is resplendent, and who effects the 
welfare of himself and of others. 

By him, desirous of prosperity, this land was 
given to the J i n a s, in order that the ceremony 
of ablution might always be performed without 
fail on the days of the full-moon. 

Land of the measure of fifteen nvvartanas. in 
(the field called) Kardamapati J at P ala- 
si ka, free from the gleaning- tax and all other 
hardens, was assigned in a copper, charter (and 


sixth § fortnight of the winter season in the 
eleventh year of the reign of the pious Great 
King S r i-R a v i v a r m a, by the Blwjaha P a n- 
dara, the -worshipper of the supreme Arhaf » 
who had acquired the favour of the feet of the 
glorious king B h a n u va r m a.|| 

He who injures this land, whether he is bom 
in his^f own lineage or in the lineage of another, 
incurs the guilt of having committed the five 
great sins 1 And it has been said Land has 
been given by many kings, commencing with 
S a ga r a ; &c. ! He is tormented in the hell 
called Ku mb hip aka for the duration of sixty 
thousand years, &c. ! 

No. XXIV. 

This inscription consists of three plates, about 
5£" long by broad ; the seal of the ring 
that fastens the plates together has the device 
of a dog, as in the case of Nos. XX. and XXII. 
It records a grant of land to the god J i n e n d r a 
by R a v i v a r m a. 


& o was 


on the tenth lunar 


day in the 

Transcription. 
First plate. 


[i] gwr; 

L2] fqr^T: wr H 

[3] faissr faar ?r*j# g*r[sat] 

[*] 37^ iRSI^RFinrt [ll] 


Second plate ; first side. 

[5] 3f3TcH*r[ <53 ] 

[6] 3TR? ?|r PFRCPT #5T: [ll] 

[7] in 

p] | w cfnrRg-s ll 

Second plate ; second side . 

[9] yRHRRfWVfa WTTR FfWfer 

[W] <TP ! 3TIWf WT $3 3WR [ll] 

pi] cn% tr s*ratffrT)|: wm fr to# *r 
[i2] v M m mrs w 


Third plate. 


[13] .3jft W JT^TT [I] <Wf 

[14] W TOT cW <m WST il 


{ 1 Pat? is probably for ‘pntW, ‘strip, slip’, which, in 
both Canarese and Marathi, is commonly used for ‘ a strip of 
land* ; ‘pattiM is used in the same sense in otherinscriptions. 

§ According to the present method the year consists of 
six seasons (n£u),— Y asanta, spring ; Grishina, the hot 
weather, or summer j Yarshab, the rains ; Sarad, anfcnmn $ 
H&nanta, the cold season, or winter ; and £>isira, the dewy 
■season,— and each season consists of only four fortnights 


(pdksha). 

j| Apparently, then, Ravivarma and Bhanuvarma were 
reigning jointly. 

f Sc. ‘the donor’s* 

# The word ‘svasU ? seems to have been engraved before 
‘jayati,* bnt to have been cut off in shaping the plate,- so 
that only part of the second syllable can be seen in the 
margin. 
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[is] rsrt r % 

[10] qfgf 3#U?RTFT [T# 


STcT 

v frrRR ii 


Translation. 

Victorious is the lioly one, Jinendra, 
who abounds in good qualities, &c. ! 

That mighty king, the snnf of tho sky of 
the mighty family of tho K a d a m b a s, — who, 
having slain S r i-V i s h n u v a r ni a J and other 
kings, and having conquered the whole world, 
and having uprooted C li a n cl a d a n d a§, the 
lord of K a h e h i, had established himself at 
P a 1 a s i k a, — having pervaded tho whole earth 
with liis rays, which were his virtuous qualities, 
gave four nivar tanas (of land) by measure to 
Jinendra, having obtained the favour of the 
feet of the mother of P A, m a k i r t ti, who was a 
very incarnation of religion ; the motive that 
incited him was to increase his religious merit. 

And he, who bore the name of & r x-K ir 1 1 i, 
was his younger (brother) ||. 

That king who, from envy or negligence or 
even avarice, injures those (nivartanas), his family 


shall be plunged into hell and shall, not escape’ 
from it up to the seventh generation ; but he, 
whether bom in hisf own lineage or in the lin- 
eage of another, who, being desirous of aeq airing 
religions merit, preserves them, shall disport 
himself for a long time in heaven with the love- 
ly women of Hie gods ! 

Moreover, if has been said by M an n ; —Land 
lias been given by many kings, commencing 
with ft agar a; Ac. ! He is tormented in hell 
for the duration of sixty thousand yearn, Ac. ! 
No. XXV. 

This inscription consist of three plates, about 
n Jong by 1 l n broad ; the seal of the ring con- 
necting the plates bears apparently tho name of 
b l* x-IT arivar m a. ? It records the grant of 
the village of V a s u n t a v a f a k a, in the dis- 
trict of ftuddiku n dtlr a, to a Jain sect,, 
by II a r i v a r m a, in the fourth year of Ina 
reign. 


Transcription. 
First plate. 


to fire?* n rhr ur^ut- 

m wi crf^ftgRRpr qf^ar^rwrwft^RrJT )r- 

[3] «nrRj3T: wrorWr 3^ zr&rPm ftrtsrr 

[4] snrfcrf fccr: mr -mr ^jRRftr : 

[5] Rl'tSVfSV'TR re-Tcf: ^R^f^WWRr^TRl^l <T )- 

Second plate ; first side. 

[0] rgsrnrr* [n] rhtr 

[7] r^tr; ^f5RJT%|R^RWR c Rr u" fifR'u W 


[8] eRIW(q-)q-%7RV: VRCT^njifRftT^lRsrr- 

[9J *PT3R vrFcTRrc^RcTTR CRrtwrr|R- 

C1 °] crCw urur- 

Second plate ; second side . 

no rrrrt uR(Jrg torrsr 

[i2 ] ^RRRfir Rit%RVRtu|RR q^r 


- t The name of Ravi, or RavivarmA the 

} san- b°e“™£ = by * pky “ words - the word ^cd * 

ftiStWr or vkh ^ 

4 ssaisss s 

II Thu statement is introduced, in a very casual and di 


bSffitesc* a is nofc - at allclew wbose 

IT 8c. the c donor's.* 

swt^S a i S tL»dT’ bat partklIy eraaodBO “ to 

t See note f to lino ll of the text of No. XXI of this 
senes, p. 24, L ' 01 tms 
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MAST 0 


, giyu . |ex a»a. 

#(] sAjajapj-^i.'? 4; 

AlCjlto Jl I $L3%i} SJcf ^ 


JjJ ^ ttdlZ'ajvfaQ l IMVVrV na? 

ijgijihft Am w ? -0i]^ ar%sw?aa 


§KPS|HfcN j u n uau 

“wp .sv'^h sri* 

3 r. _t r< *v T', A .t ,ti 7'5i/tf 
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[i3] fr^r [u] q <pr r tor’ rr 5nyrarKa*r[«T^r [I] 

[U] tflf^PT%?^TCtfcr ¥ Pnrga-JTT irfrfW- 


Third plate, 

[is] srri% [ll] [l] qrcsrarr fr % ?^snj*r qffe qf- 

[16] prcwFr qfqr e pt: [ii] srgp^fnqr gqrr u^rfir- 

[17] pprnrrKfir: qvr qpr q-^r q?rr wf*rm [ll] 


[18] qvfcri 

[19] ^fRqprq^Tsrq^qq [u] 

Translation . 

It is accomplished ! Hail ! S r i-H arivarraa, 
— the Great King of the Kadambas, who are 
consecrated by meditating on the assemblage of 
the mothers of the lord Mahas6na; who are of 
the lineage of Manavya; who are the descend- 
ants of Hariti; and who have adopted the prac- 
tice of private study and prayer, — being kindly 
disposed towards his subjects, acquired, through 
the pious acts performed by him in many {previ- 
ous) states of existence, a sovereignty that was free 
from all troubles, and pervaded the whole world 
with his fame, and, being the receptacle of the 
waters which are the sacred writings, adhered to 
the path prescribed by those who were mature 
in science, and cleft open the mountains which 
were his enemies by the blows of the thunder- 
bolt which was his own arm. 

In the fourth year of his reign, on the thir- 
teenth day of the bright fortnight of ( the 
month) P h a. 1 g: u n a, at the hill or village , called 
TJ e h c h a s r i h g lj, he, giving such a promise 
as gladdened the hearts of all people, at the 
advice of his father’s brother Sivaratha, 
having made Chandrakshanta the prin- 
cipal (donee), gave into the posession of the sect 
of Yarishenacharya of the Kur chalet is 
{the village of) V a s u n t a v a t a k a in the 
district of Suddikundura, free from all 
claims, saying that it was for the purpose 
of providing annually, at the great eight- days 


%rrarrr wr- 
=rcr rer #qr=rrq [ll] 

sacrifice, the perpetual anointing with clarified 
butter for the temple of the Arhat which Mri- 
g e s a, the son of the General S i ii h a of the line- 
age ofBharadvaja, had caused to be built at 
Pa las ik si, and that whatever might remain 
over after this was to be devoted to the purpose 
of feeding the whole sect. 

He, who with justice protects this grant, 
shares in the reward of the religious merit of the 
grant ; but he, who through envy or hatred 
or avarice or folly confiscates it, falls into the 
most low condition ! And it has been said : — 
He is tormented in hell for the duration of sixty 
thousand years, &c. ! Land has been enjoyed 
by many kings, commencing with Sagara; 
<fec. ! 

May the practice of sitting in abstract medita- 
tion, which is the doctrine of the Arhat Var- 
d h am an a §, and by which (is effected), even 
in the present time, the destruction of the sins 
of worldly existence, flourish ! Tteverence to the 
Arhat Yardhainana ! 

No. XXVI. 

This inscription consists of three plates, about 
8§" long by 2§" broad ; the seal of the ring con- 
necting the plates bears the word 4 &n-IIariv arm- 
man uf i.e, 4 by Sr i-H arivarm «V, preceded 
and followed by a Soastiha, |[ It records the 
grant of a village by Harivarm il, in the. fifth 
year of his reign, at the request of king Bkanu' 
s a k t i of the family of the Scndrakas. 


Transcription. 


First plate . 


w ii 

[2] 





X Either ‘ the hill of the high peak/ or ‘the village 
where there is the hill of the high peak/ 

§ The last and most celebrated of the twenty-four Jain 
Tirtbaihkaras of the present age.* 

!f A mystical mark, to denote good luck, shaped like a 


Greek cross with the extremities of the four arms bent 
round in the same direction. 

This word is given in the margin of the plate, by the 
side of the hole for the ring, instead of in its usual and 
proper place as the first word of the inscription. 
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[4] nsqfSFD ^FR^f-OW- 

Socond plate ; first aid?. 

[5] a *£. 'M -H q e-T RI^7rr 5 ^HTR[H]fl’YlR'f 3 T [•T ]hT 

[6] Pprfpt: "Jet^rft^NfWsar- 

[73 gotre^rfg^rtlTi^rw: h^rpt- 

[8] ssftefawfi w%^tsr aRftfew 5 ^-* 

Second plaid ; second aide* 

[9] vr^H^Rrcqf rcwwr %^iwnrar 

[10] ^r^^KRFFTH HTfJRtq^Tr^SR ^RFFFlt fW35F« JjRT 

[11] snjsrfaRR^r rwr'TRrr [ii] h q:<MPTrlr x 

[12] SIR HTfcT XT^nfir^ffer U 

Third plate . 

[13] 3RRWfr [II] II R5RT <TRRr ?r % sr?r thrift Wfe#]- 

[14] Wi =R% TRH § H: II U^Wlf£[fU : ] 

[15] qrq q^q- q^j- xjpTRHT cRlt H^F 1 1 

[16] qRFWfPHlf% R ftgW Sc'fis* [ll] 

Translation. crated by meditating on the assemblage of the 

It is accomplished ! Hail ! In the fifth year mothers of the lord M a h a s ft u a, and who an? 
of his own reign, at the capital of P a 1 a s i k a, at of the lineage of M. a navy a and the dcHOcndantf* 

the request of king Bhanusakti, who was the of H. a r i t 1, and who arc thoroughly well versed 

glory of the family of the S ft n d r a k a sj, the in the system of private study ami prayer that 

Great King S r i-H a r i v arm. a, the excellence they have adopted™ gave the? village ot Ma~ 

of whose body and intellect had been produced rude for the use of holy people and for the 

by the great religious merit acquired by good purposes of the celebration of the rites of the 
actions performed in a previous state of exist- temple which was the property of the sect of 
ence, and who was a moon to the blue lotuses S r a m a n a s§ called A h a r Is h t i and the 
that were the hearts of all his subjects, — authority of which was superintended by the? 
the beloved son of S r i-R avivarm a, who Achdrya D barman a n d 1, 
possessed a blameless and mighty regal power Ho, who through avarice, &c», takes away 
that had been acquired by the strength and this grant, incurs the guilt of having commit- 
prowess of his own arm, who was the touchstone ted the five great sins ; but he, who preserves it, 
to test the gold which was the minds of learned acquires the reward of that meritorious action ! 
people, who had manifested his victory over And it has been said He is tormented in 
his passions by freeing himself from lust and hell for the duration of sixty thousand years, 
other such enemies, who supported holy people &c. ! Land has been enjoyed by many kings, 
with the wealth that he had amassed by just commencing with S a gar a ; &e. ! The reward 
means, and whose pure fame was spread abroad of them who preserve bridges and repair them 
over the surface of the earth, and who was the when broken, is declared to be twice as great 
Great King of the Kadambas who are conse- as (the reward of) the original builders of them. 

* There being no room for this letter, — c yaf , — at the end collection, a small stone-tablet inscription in the Cave- 

t .f the line, it is inserted below the letters ‘ sama. 3 alphabet characters at Bajag&thve belonging to the time of 

t This word was omitted in its proper place in the line, one of the Vikramftdityas of the Ohftlukya family,— pro- 
and was then inserted in the margin at the end of the lin?, bably the first of that name in Sir W. Elliot’s list ; but the 

and two Svnstikas were employed to indicate the place to photograph is very small and indistinct, and I cannot make 

which it belongs, out the whole passage. 

X Notices of the Sendrakas are not frequent. I find the § ( gramma , f — a Jain (as well as a Bnuddha) religious 
family mentioned in line 3 of No. 98 of Major Dixon’s mendicant, or ascetic. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE BUDDHIST CAVES AT JUNNAR. 


T HE caves of J u n n a r* like those of Bliaja, 
Be els A, Talajfi, Sana, Kud.i, and other groups, 
are remarkably devoid of figure ornament or im- 
agery : in this respect contrasting strongly with 
those at AjautA, Elora, Karla, Aurang'ibad, and 
elsewhere. The I) a h g o b a alone is common to 
all : and, on comparing the different groups, one 
might almost suppose that the D a h g o b a and 
Buddhist rail were the earliest ornaments as 
well as furniture of the caves : that the C h a i ty a 
or horse-shoe window with its latticed aperture 
was next developed, both as a structural feature 
and an ornament, — and at Junnar there are- 
some peculiar applications of it ; and that figures 
of Buddha, as in the later caves at Nasik, at 
Kanheri, and at Ajanta, Elora, and Aurangabad, 
were introduced at a later date. Or is it 
possible that a puritan sect of Bauddhas, object- 
ing to aHanthropomorphic forms, made theDah- 
goba their only qehlah, while a separate school 
delighted in pictures and images of their Great 
Teacher, his Mother, and all the Bauddha 
Saints p This is a point deserving the attention 
of archaeologists in' attempting to arrange the 
Buddhist remains in anything like chronologi- 
cal order. We know that in early times it was 
usual for one school or sect almost to monopolize 
the popular religious attachment of particular 
cities or even provinces : these sects doubtless 
differed in their ritual and its accessories ; and 
this might account for the prevalence at Ajanta 
and elsewhere of images of Buddha, both in 
the sanctuaries and on the facades, and for the 
entire absence of such symbols at BhAjl, in the 
older and middle series of about ten caves at 
Nasik, and at Junnar. It has yet, I think, to 
be decided how far the former class of caves are 
subsequent to the latter, or how far they may 
be regarded as synchronous. 

Other ornament is but sparingly found at 
Junnar,— partly perhaps because the fa (pules of 
many of the caves have peeled off in the lapse 

* This Memorandum was originally prepared for Govern- 
ment and printed in November 1874, and is now revised for 
these pages. Previous to its appearance the only published 
accounts of the Junnar Caves were— a very sli-rt one by 
Dr. Bird in his Jaw a Researches , derived from the notes of 
Professor Orlebar ; one by Dr. J- Wilson iu the Jour. 
Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. III. pt. ii. (for January 1850) 
pp. 62-64, founded on memoranda communicated by Dr. 
Gibson.; and that by Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S., in the Indian 
Antiquary, v ol. II. (1874) p. 45ft*. In the Journal of the 
Royal A si'Ric Society, vol. IV\ (1833) pp. 2S7-ilJl, Colonel 
-Sykes gave copies of a number of the inscriptions from 
these caves, but without any detailed account oi tho excava- 


of centuries : bat all instances of its occurrence 
are noted in the following brief descriptions. 

The GanesaPahar group of caves is about 
three miles uorth-east of the town, and about 
360 feet above it. The ascent is partly by a 
built stair, which leads up to the front of the 
Chaitya. This Chaitya faces due south, and 
measures inside 40 ft. in length by 22 ft. 5 in. 
wide and 24 ft 2 in. high. It has a verandah 
20 ft 5 in long by 4 ft. 2 in wide, reached by 
about six. steps, with two pillars and two demi- 
pillars in front, of the style so prevalent at 
Nasik, — the capitals consisting of an abacus of 
three, four, or five thin square tile-shaped mem- 
bers, each projecting a little over the one below 
it. Under this is a deep member resembling 
an inverted water-jar. The shaft is octagonal, 
and the base is just the capital reversed. Over 
the abacus are figures of elephants roughly 
chiselled out, somewhat in the style of those iu 
the VihAra to the right of the Pan d n Lena 
Chaitya to be noticed below. The door is per- 
fectly plain, 5 ft. 9 in wide, and lofty, and is the 
only entrance for light to the cave ; for the 
arched window is merely indicated as a slight 
recess, high up in the rock, — too high to have 
corresponded with the arch of the cave : but its 
carefully smoothed area shows that it was never 
intended to drive it through. Over the en- 
trance is a well- cut inscription in one long line. 
(No. l.)t 

The nave is about 1 2 ft 9 in. wide, and 24 ft. 
61 in up to the Dahgoba, limited on each side 
by five columns and one demi-column 10 ft. 10 
in high, similar to those in the front, and with 
lions or tigers and elephants over the capitals* 
fairly well cut. In the apse round the Dahgoba, 
about 3 ft. from it, are six plain octagon shafts 
1 in. in diameter without base or capital. The 
aisle behind the pillars is 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
is ribbed over, like the roof of the nave, in imita- 
tion of wooden ribs. The Dahgoba is of the 

tons. Dr. Stawnson attempted the translation of neaxly 
the whole of the inscriptions from Junnar, from rough 
and inaccurate transcripts by Lieut. Brett {Jour. Bo. Br. JR. 
As. Soc. vol. V. pn. 160 at sen.), but the result was very 
unsatisfactory. The translations in the following article by 
Dr. II. Kern will he read with interest. 

j- la Dr. Bird’s transcript {Jain a Researches, No. IX. 
pi L-) two letters are omitted, and others incorrectly copied ** 
it is more correctly eiven by Colonel Sykes as No. 10 of his 
copies in the Jour . R. As. Soc. vol. IV. (1833) p. 290, also 
Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VI. p. 1045* Conf. No. 2, Jowr. 
Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. V. p* 161* 
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usual form, a plain circular, drum or base 8 ft. 
Oh in. in diameter and 0 ft. in. high, with a 
Buddhist-rail cornice, supporting tlie (jay him or 
dome on which stands the torana or capital, con- 
sisting of a square block, representing a box 
ornamented with the. Buddhist-rail pattern, 
surmounted by an abacus of live thin slab-like 
members, each in succession wider than the one 
below, until the uppermost ils 5 ft. 10 in. square, 
with a hole in the centre of it to support the 
shaft of a wooden umbrella., J as at Karla, and 
four shallow square ones for relics : for it was 
on this toy an a, as on an altar, that this relies of 
Buddha or of Bauddlia saints were deposited for 
adoration. In some cases, as at Bhfijil, the box 
under the capital of the lee was hollow, for the 
preservation of the relics. The whole height 
of this Dahgoba is 1G ft. 5 in. 

The next cave east of this is a Vihara, — the 
door-jambs now broken away. It has two 
windows, is 25 ft. wide by 29 deep, and 8 ft. 2 in. 
high, with a bench or seat 10 ft. 10 in. wide 
round the three inner sides. At the back are 
throe cells, and at each side two, for the resident 
monks. In the cells arc high stone benches for 
their beds ; on these they spread their quilt and 
enjoyed tlieir rest, — simple beds for simple 
livers. Their sltdla or hall, which they doubtless 
regarded as spacious, is now used as a goat-shed. 
Over the left window is the inscription No. 2.§ 

The next cave is higher up in the rock and 
is a small square one, with a stono bench- bed 
at the right end. The next, still to the east, is 
similar, about 8 ft. square, with a bench at the 
left end. The next again is similar, with a 
bench at the left end and one large cell at the 
back, also a small recess— probably for a water- 
vessel. In the wall is a square hole into the 
next cave, which is 13 ft. 8 in. deep at the left 
or west side, but at the other has a cell about 
7 ft. by 6 inside, having a bed at the east end. 
In front of this is a verandah, with two pillars, 
supporting a projecting frieze carved with the 
Buddhist-rail pattern as in several of the caves 
at Nasik. 


Returning now to the Ohaitya, and proceed- 
ing west wards, an ascending stair enters 
under tile rock anti comes out in the verandah 
of the largest Viliam cave here, — now known as 
the (J an e s a L e n a, because this fine cave has 
been appropriated by some low Brahman in 
I which to enshrine an imago of the pot-bellied, 
elephant-snouted ( Jana,pati.|| This personifica- 
tion of the lnisrormtul is named Aslit Vinayaka, 
as being, according to the (fanmt Parana, the 
eighth avatara, of this drva, performed here to 
please his mother, (Jirij a. Ho is a favourite idol 
of the populace, and is visited from far and nopr 
at the annual jat.nl or fair hold in his honour. 

1 he shrine is taken care of* by a. pavch or com- 
mittee, who pay the jnni\ s* wages out of a 
yearly endowment of Its. G2 per annum. The 
jiml goes there daily from Junnar. 

The stair originally came up in front of the 
oast end of the verandah : as it now stands, it is 
biult, and closes the entrance to a coll or cistern 
partly under the 'Viliara. The hall is 50 ft. Gin. 
by 5G id. 0 in,, and 10 ft. 2 in. high, with three 
doors arid two windows in front, and a stone scat 
round the three inner sides. It has seven ceils 
on each side, and five at the back— the central 
ono altered to make a shrine for the rat-riding 
god, whose large image is cut out of the rock, 
probably, from a Dahgoba that may originally 
have occupied this cell. U is smeared red, and 
the shrine is enclosed by wooden doors, Outside 
the cave is a verandah 7 ft. wide with six pillars 
and two derm ones, rising from a bench as in 
Cave III. at Nasik, the back of this bench form- 
ing the upper part of a basement carved iri the 
old Buddhist-rail pattern : this also resembles the 
general style of tho Nasik Gave just mentioned, 
in having animal figures over the capitals, but 
on tho outside only, and in having a projecting 
frieze above, carved with rail pattern ornamen- 
tation. 

Further west aro two colls, noways peculiar ; 
then a Vihara without cells, the verandah of 
four columns totally gone except tho bases. It 
had a door in the centre, another at the west 


r A P,V Wllson » ^tm£ twenty- six years ago, says this 
surmounted by an umbrella ,* but if so, this 
IS not tlu> only case among others in which the woodwork 
has recently disappeared from Buddhist cares of Western 
India. See Jour, Bo. Br . B. As. Sac . vol, IXI pt ih 1 

XT § This is No. "9 of those copied by Colonel Svkes • and 
No 1 of Lieut. Brett's Jour. Bo . In Pis. Soc Vo I V 
p. 160 ; see also Jour . As. Soc . Bang. vol.YI. p. 1044, where 


Prinsep, ‘ correcting the second anomalous letter conjee- 
turally,' reads it— 

“ JJhcimmiha seniyasata gabharh ud hi cha dayadhamatii. 
which corresponds Precisely with the Sanskrit dhdrmmik - 
kasemya satagarbharii udhricha dayMharmarh—* The 
hundred caves and the tank of DhUrwiika Beni— his 
act of piety and compassion.' ” But for ndM we should 
surely read patt 

^ II See Notes on Junnan* miuki by W, F, Sinclair, Bo. 
Ub.. Indian Antiquary , voL II. p. 44. 
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end, and Wo windows, and measures 31 ft. 3 
in. wide by 23 ft. 2 in. deep. The next is diffi- 
cult of access, and of the plan of the most 
easterly cave, which is a very common type 
here. 

Passing along a ledge of rock and over a 
small water-cistern, we come to the next, also 
a small Yihara about 25 ft. wide, the front 
entirely gone, and with a cell at the left end 
and stone bed in it. Close to it is another 
similar to the most easterly one, — that is, a cell 
in the corner of a large one. Lower in the rock 
the next is like the last, and has a verandah 
with two pillars and a low screen in front, with 
a cistern outside at the east end. 

The next is a rectangular flat-roofed Chaitya 
21ft. 10 in. deep by 12 ft. 9 in. wide and 13 ft. 
8 in. high, with a Dahgoba 6 ft. 11 in. in diameter 
standing 3 ft. from the back wall. The cylinder 
is 5 ft. 7 in. high, including a base of 7 in. formed 
of three projecting annuli, and a cornice 12£ in. 
deep,oftheBuddhist-rail pattern. The dome rises 
about 3 ft. 4 in., and the torana 2 ft. 4 in., and 
is 4 ft. 4 in. square at the top. This is connected 
with the roof by the stone shaft of the umbrella, 
for here, as in the case of several at Bbaja, the 
canopy of the umbrella is carved on the roof. 
To this cave there is a verandah 2 ft. 7 in. wide 
and 19 ft. 5 in. in length, which has had two 
pillars in front. On the left of the? door outside 
is an inscription in two lines. (No. 3.)5[ 

Above this are — (1) a cell with a stone bed 
at the right side ; (2) a small room enclosing a 
cell, after the common plan here ; (3) another 
similar, but a horizontal flaw in the rock has 
opened the top of the inner cell and of the whole 
of the next cave ; (4) a Yihara, with two cells 
at the back, and a bench seat along each side, 
hut the front wall is gone. Under the left front 
corner is a cistern, and outside is another ; and 
(5) further along are three more cisterns. Over 
the first of these is an inscription in two lines 
(No. 4),* and over the second is one in three 


% No. 3 in Lieut. Brett’s copies, Jour. Bo. By. JR. as. 
Soc. vol. V. p. 161. 

* This is No. 12 among Colonel Sykes’s copies; No. 5 in 
Jour . As. Soc. Beuq. vol. VI. p. 1046 ; and No. 4 of 
Lient. Brett’s, Jour. Bo. Br , B. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 161. 

f This is given hy Colonel Sykes as No. 11 among his, 
and No. 5 among Lient. Brett’s copies. 

JThis is No. 6 of Brett and Stevenson, Jour. Bo.Br. B. 
As. Soc. vol. V. p. 162 ; No. 13 in Colonel Sykes’s copies; 
and No. 6 of those sent by him to Prinsep, who read it— 
Sdmidapasakasa putusa, 


lines (No. 5), but the letters have a slant, and 
are not so neatly cut as most of the inscriptions 
here.f 

We now come to a Yihara 29 ft. 5 in. deep 
by 24 ft. 3 in. wide, the front wall much de- 
stroyed, but which was perforated by a door, 
and probably two windo ws. It has no cells, but 
has a stone bench round the three inner sides, 
aad may have been a refectory or a school. 
Under the left corner is a well with abundance 
of cool water. Still westwards is a cell and 
cistern, then a small hall, — the front wall gone 
and without any cells ; next, one or two more 
cisterns, beyond which the advance becomes 
more difficult, and leads to, or through, three 
more small caves, on the wall outside the last 
of which is an inscription in three lines (No. 6)£ 
measuring about 2 ft. by 8 in., with the Svasiikd 
to the right of it, and a curious trisular symbol 
at the commencement, which appears also in a 
modified form at the beginning of No. 2, and 
sometimes on other caves and on coins. 

To the left of this is a recess, then two cells, 
and still further west are two or three others, 
which arc almost inaccessible. An avenue of 
trees said to have been planted by Amritrao, 
the adopted son of Raghoba, runs from the 
Kukadi river to the foot of the bill in which 
these caves are, and which is said to he men- 
tioned in the Ganesa, JPurana under the name 
of the Lehanadri; locally it is known as 
the Ganesa Pahfir or Snlaiman Pahar. 

The Manmodi Hill lies to the south- 
south-west of Junnar, about a mile west of the 
main road. Proceeding to the east face of the 
hill, I went up to the level of the most souther- 
ly group of caves. The first reached was a 
recess over a cell or cistern, the front fallen 
away ; on the left side of the recess is an in- 
scription (No. 7)§ in one line. A little to the 
north of this, on the left side of a larger recess 
over the side of a cistern, is another inscription 
(No. 8), 1 1 in three lines, of which, however, the 


Sivakukhisa daya dhama d&nam, 
JEJJap&vibhasa yase niyutakaru. 

SdmaAwpasaJcaputrcbsyo, Siyakukshikasycb (?) day&d.har- 
maMnam krip&vibhasya ya&ase myuktakam . — ‘The 
pious and charitable endowment of^ivaKnkhi (?), the 
son of Sa marapasaka (?), redounding to the glory of 
this most compassionate person.’ Jour. As. Soc. Beng. 
vol. VI. p. 1047. 

§ No. 25 of Brett’s, Jour. Bo. Br . B. As. Soc . vol. IV. 
p. 169. 

|| No. 26 of Brett and Stevenson, Jour. Bo. Br. JR, As. 
Soc. vol. V. p. 169* 
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first letters are quite obliterated. Above a 
precipice to the north of this are — (1) a single 
cell, (2) a broken cistern, and then (8) seven 
cells in a line. 

Returning from these and scrambling along 
the precipice to the souths we reach first a 
small Vihara without cells, then another with 
two octagonal columns and two pilasters in 
front, of the verandah, rising from & seat. The 
door is 5 ft. 10 in. wide and reaches to the roof 
of the hall, which has been frescoed. The ve- 
randah is about 2 ft. higher than the cave, and 
the back of the seat or low screen outside is 
carved with the rail ornament. The hall is 33 
ft. deep and varies from 11 to 13 ft. wide, but at 
the back stands a mass of rock over 8 ft. wide 
by 5 1 thick, with a squatting figure roughly 
sketched out on the front of it. This mass of 
rock is very rotten behind, and at the left side of 
it is a well of excellent water. The verandah 
is 4 ft. 7 in. wide and 19 fib. 10 in. long; the 
columns are of the usual Nasik pattern but 
without animal figures above : over them the 
frieze projects considerably, and is carved in 
the style of Cave IV. at Nasik, — the ends of 
the rafters projecting on the lower fascia, and 
the upper being carved with rail pattern. Over 
this is a recess some 2 or 8 feet deep with 
the Chaitya arch over it, but without any 
carving. 

Lower down in the face of the cliff and 
somewhat to the north of this are some cells 
choked with pricldy-pear and milk-bush. A 
few yards south of the larger cave above men- 
tioned is a Vihara with two pillars and pilasters 
in the verandah, and with three doors leading 
into as many cells. Still farther on are one or 
two others almost inaccessible. 

Returning from this point to the north and 
winding rouad the hill to the north-west side, 
we come upon another group of caves, the 
lower ones of easy access. Among them is 
an nnfinished Chaitya the front of which is 
almost covered with inscriptions ; but from their 
positions, and the circumstance that in most 
cases the surface of the rock has not been 
smoothed before cutting them, it may be in- 
ferred that they are only the work of visitors, 
and not the records of the original excavators. 
Three of them, are given by Colonel Sykes, and 
others by Dr. Bird and Lieut. Brett. This 


Chaitya has a verandah with two columns of the 
Nasik type in front, which support the entabla- 
ture above the great window. Inside it is 
wholly unfinished ; the aisles have not been com- 
menced, for a great fault in the rock seems to 
have stopped operations. The capital of the 
Dabgoba is blocked out, and portions of a square 
mass from which to carve the dome. The floor 
is now much filled up with mud. The cave 
laces north by east. 

At the east side of it is a cell, aK, deep in 
earth, in which is a Dabgoba, the ehhatrl or 
umbrella carved on the roof, hut the staff has 
been broken,— evidently with a view to con- 
vert it into the usual Haiva emblem. Beyond 
it are port ions of other cells and a fragment of an 
inscription beside some modern steps leading 
up to five colls above those last mentioned. 
The two at the west end arc converted into ono 
by cutting away the partition. In the back 
wall of this apartment are two defaced figures 
of Buddha, and in the west wall a third sitting 
under foliage, with diminutive attendants or 
figures in the parigara. The smlm or lion is 
traceable on one or two of the asanas or seats, 
and a wooden framework seems to have been 
fitted to them, for there are holes in the stones 
for the wood io hold. This is now dedicated to 

the goddess Ambi k ft, a name of PArvati 

in d oed, but also the kl 'smut de vi or pat ron g< aid ess 
of N cmin a t h a, ono of the favourite TirthaiV 
karas of the Jains, — by whom she may have 
been borrowed from some Buddhist sect. Here 
we have Brahmans worshipping the mutilated 
images of Buddha as a Saiva goddess ! In the 
outer wall of the first of those cells there have 
been a standing and a sitting figure of Buddha, 
but these are now almost obliterated. They 
are the only figures of the kind 1 have met 
with in the caves here. 

On the west of the Chaitya are some cells 
much choked up with earth, and with at least 
three inscriptions in them, and high up above 
these are a few more colls, but inaccessible* 
Further to the west is a cistern under a tree. 

Two of the inscriptions (Nos* 9 and 10)^ are 
in the cells on the right or west of the 
Chaitya ; a third — one of those on the left side 
of the facade — is given by Dr. Bird as No. VL, 
but this copy is certainly * wrong, at least in 
some of the letters. 


% Nos. 12 and 11 respectively of Brett and Stevenson, Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soo f vol. v7pp. 164, 165* 
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Proceeding a considerable way round to the 
north-west on the slope of the hill, another un- 
finished Chaitya is reached, facing north-east 
by north, towards Junnar. This is the cave of 
which a very imperfect sketch by Professor 
Orlebaris given by Dr. Bird (plate XVI.) The 
door is nearly the whole width of the cave ; the 
lintel of it is broken ; and the top of the aper- 
ture of the window is much lower than the 
arched roof of the cave. The great arch 
over it in the facade, however, is high, and over 
the window the space is divided fan- wise into 
seven petal-shaped compartments ; in the upper 
or middle one is a female figure •with a lotus- 
fiower on each side ; the compartments next 
to this have each an elephant standing on 
a lotus and holding up a water-jar, as fre- 
quently represented beside figures of D a k s h- 
mi or Sri on old Vaishnava temples. In the 
compartment behind each elephant stands a male 
figure, his hands over or in front of the head, 
doing jpujd towards the central figure ; and in 
the lowest or outer petals are two females in 
similar attitudes : beside each is a lotus flower 
and hud. Over and outside this the architrave 
or jarnb of the great arch projects, and on each 
side of the finial of the arch is a figure (very 
unlike those in Professor Orlebar’s sketch) : 
that on the left holds a chauri and has wings, 
and some animal’s head above his jaunty turban ; 
the. other holds some object in his right hand, 
and behind each shoulder are two snake-hoods 
with their tongues (?) hanging out. Right 
and left of these are Dahgobas in high relief but 
roughly formed. On the projecting frieze over 
all are seven Chaitya- window ornaments, with 
smaller ones between their finials ; and two on 
the faces of the jambs. Inside the cave three 
octagonal pillars on the right side are blocked 
out, as is also the Dahgoba, but without the 
capital. There is a horizontal soft stratum in 
the rock, which has probably led to the work 
being relinquished in its present state. 

Higher np the rock, on the east side of this, 
are four cells with neatly-carved facade, each 
door having a Chaitya- window arch over it, pro- 
jecting about 15 in. ; and between the arches are 
two Dahgobas with chhatris in half- relief, while 
over the shoulder of each arch is a smaller one 
as an ornament, and the Buddhist-rail orna- 


ment along the top. There is one plain cell, 
■west of these ; and rather higher up on the east 
are four others. Under these latter is a Vihara 
with two cells in the hack and two in the left or 
east side, but the front is gone. It communicates 
by a passage with another to the west of it, 
nearly filled np with mud. West of the Chaitya 
are two small cells high up in the rock. 

The T a 1 j fi Lena group of caves lies in a 
hill about a mile and a half or two miles west 
from Junnar, and are so named because one 
of them has been appropriated by the modern 
Brahmans to Tulja Devi. 

They face north-east, but all the facades have 
fallen away. Beginning from the south-east 
we come to (1) two sides of a cell ; (2) a small 
Vihara with two cells on the left side, two in 
the back, and one in the right side ; and (3) a 
Chaitya of a form quite unique : it is circular, 25 
ft. 6 in. across, with a Dahgoba 8 ft. 2 in. in 
diameter in the centre, surrounded by twelve 
plain octagonal shafts 11 ft. 4 in. high, support- 
ing a lofty dome over the Dahgoba.^ The outer 
aisle is arched over, from a wall line 9 ft. 1 in. 
from the floor, to the upper side of an archi- 
trave 7 or 8 in. deep over the pillars. The 
Dahgoba is plain, the cylinder being 4 ft. 4 in. 
high, but the capital has been hewn off to con- 
vert it into a pinda, of Siva, and even the dome 
is much hacked. Before the last cave, this, and 
the next is a platform built by the modern vota- 
ries of Tulja Devi. The next (4) is the back 
of a cell with a recess appropriated to Tulja ; 
then come the remains of three more cells, and 
a fourth on which is hung a wooden door, 
the cell being appropriated by tbe priest. The 
next is a plain cell, and beyond it the backs of 
two cells, — over the front of one of them are 
Chaitya-window ornaments and two or three 
figures: then two more plain fronts, and two 
with Chaitya- window heads over the doors, and 
smaller ones between, and the rail ornament, 
and quadrantal carved roll supported by slender 
brackets in entire relief, as at Bhaja. The 
last cave is a hall 23 feet wide, with one large 
cell at the left corner, and a seat round the three 
• sides. In front of and considerably below the 
cells towards the north-west end is a tank 
with masonry walls on two sides. The rock 
is so cut away in front of the cells above, that 


* See Plan and Section of this cave, from the writer’s drawings, in Fergnsson’s Si&tory of Indian (send Eastern 
Architecture (1876), p. 167- 
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ifc must have undermined the fronts of them, 
and aided in causing their destruction. Possibly 
this tank was originally a large cistern in the 
rock underneath the cells, and the pressure at 
the same time destroyed its roof and the front 
of the caves. 

The S i v a n o r 1 hill fort lies to the west of 
the town, and going well along the east face of 
the hill towards the south, alter visiting several 
cells in the lower scarp, we come to a cave 
which has had originally two columns and 
pilasters in front of a narrow verandah. The 
cave has a wide door, and inside is a large 
square cell with the cylindrical base of a Dah- 
goba — all coarsely hewn. Can the top have 
been of wood or other perishable or re moveable 
material? This cave faces E.lOl On the 
sides of the scarp to the north of those excava- 
tions are .several cisterns. 

The side of the hill is peculiarly steep, and, 
owing to the slippery dry grass, it was ascend- 
ed with difficulty. At the south end of the 
upper scarp a cave is reached, and in the north 
end of this cave is a stair leading to an upper 
door. It has been a small hall, but the front is 
entirely gone except one pilaster at the south 
end. In the south wall is a small roughly 
hewn recess, and along the wall near the roof is 
an inscription (No. 11)+ in one line of deeply in- 
cised letters, with a raised device at the com- 
mencement. The hall below this has throe 
cells on each side and four at the hack— several 
of them quite unfinished. 

Further north and somewhat higher, beyond 
a recess and a cistern with two openings, is a 
Vihara, the entire front of which is open, with 
a plain pilaster at each side having holes in 
them for the fastenings of the wooden front 
that has once screened the interior. There is 
a • bench round the walls, and an advanced seat 
at the back as if- for an image, or perhaps a 
guru or teacher. The cave has been occupied in 
more recent times, as evidenced by a mud wall 
inside. Next we come to some large cisterns of 
which the roof has fallen in, and over the north 
side of them is a large Vihara with four cells at 
the back and two in the south end. In this case, 
again,, there seems to have been originally only 
a wooden front;* but for it has been sub- 
stituted a stone one of ten courses of ashlar 
most carefully jointed/ with a neatly ^carved 
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door of the style of about the 10th century, and 
a well- wrought lattice stone window let into the 
wall. These were probably substituted by some 
Hindu sect not Bauddha. There is a fragment 
of an inscription at the north etui, over a bench 
outside. North of ibis arc some cells, much 
decayed, but which had probably all wooden 
fronts: holes in the rock seem to indicate this. 

After a difficult and painful scramble from 
the last group, I reached the Ban! Kotri 
group, so called from a largo Vihara with twelve 
cells. First, over a cistern broken in, is a 1 )ah- 
goba in halt-relief in trout of a large cell with 
one stone bed, and having on the smith side of 
the door a long inscription in live lines of vary- 
ing length and hi somewhat 'florid characters. 
Time did not permit my copying this, but, as 
the loiters had all been painted, 1 doubt not it 
was copied by Dr. BhiUi Daji’s pandit. Next 
come four cells, the last with a stone bod ; third, 
three wells, with a small hall over the last, which 
once had two square pillars in front; ifc is reach- 

i ed by a stair- landing in the north end of the 
verandah. Fourth, the Bara Kotri, 30 ft. 

8 in. wide and 83 ft. 5 in. deep, with four cells 
on each aide, and a bench round all four. Ifc 
has two doors and two largo windows, one of 
them measuring 9 ft. 10 in. in width, with a 
groove in the sill for the wooden framework. 
Beyond this are several cells and a well, then 
a small Vihara with three cells on the south 
side, and two at the back, with a Dahgoba in 

, half-relief, in a recess — probably an older form 
than that in Cave III. at Nasik. 

The next is a lino cave ; it is a lofty fiat-roofed 
Chaibya. The front wall was probably originally 
pierced p or two windows and the central door 6 ft. 
I in. wide, but the south window has been hewn 
down until it forms a door; inside the front 
wall is an outer cross aisle or vestibule 4 fib. 

9 in. wide, separated from the inner hall by two 
octagonal pillars and two others just attached 
to the wall: these have the Na'sik or water-jar 
base and capitals, but the latter do not reach 
the cross beam above ; from the capital rises a 
short square pillar about 2J feet high reaching 
to the roof, which is perhaps 18 or 19 feet high.’ 
The inner hall is 80 ft. 11 in. by 20 ft. 6 in., 
near the back of which stands a well-propor- 
tioned Dahgoba 10 ft. 3 in. in diameter, the 
cylindrical part 5 ft. 11 in. high, and surround- 


t Not given among Lieut. Brett’s transcripts, Jour . Bo. Br. It, As. Boc. vol. V. pp. 160 seqq. 
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ed on tlie .upper margin by the rail pattern and 
with what are intended to represent the ends of 
bars, projecting out below it. The umbrella is 
carved on the roof, and connected with the 
capital by a short shaft. The ceiling has been 
painted, and still retains large portions of the 
colouring : , the design is in squares, each con- 
taining concentric circles in orange, brown, and 
white ; but light was beginning to fail, and I 
could not be certain of the darker tints. Out- 
side is an inscription in three lines (No. 12), 
lirst given by Colonel SykesJ in a not very ac- 
curate copy. Beyond this are some wells and 
fragments of cells. 

After a four miles’ walk and a steep climb the 
caves in a spur of a hill to the east of the Ga- 
xiesa Lena are reached, about 400 feet above 
Jannar. They face S.S.W. The Chaitya, the 
most easterly of the group, is a small one 8 ft. 
3 in. wide inside and 22 ft. 4 in* in length, or 
about 15 ft. 4 in. from the door to the Dahgoba, 
which is 4 ft. 10 in. in diameter. The sides or 
jambs of the facade are carved with Chaitya- 
window ornaments, some having a Dahgoba in- 
side, and others a lotus-dower, while the rail 
ornament is interspersed in the usual way. The 
face of the moulding round the window is also 
carved with a geometrical pattern. The walls 


are not straight, nor the door level, and altogether 
the work seems to have been left unfinished, 
escept perhaps the upper part of the Dahgoba, 
the cylinder of which is 4 ft. 10 in. high, and 
the total height 9 ft. 4 in\ The aisle, which is 
never wanting in a finished Chaitya cave, has 
not been begun here. To the narrow ledge over 
the architrave of the walls is 16 ft., and to the 
roof 18 ft. 2 in. Next to this, but higher up 
and almost inaccessible, are two cells ; then a 
well ; and thirdly a small Vihara -with two win- 
dows and two cells at the back, one with a 
stone bed, and some rough cutting in the wall 
between the cell doors resembling a Dahgoba, 
but quite unfinished. It has also a cell with 
stone bed at the left side ; outside are two more 
cells, and a chamber at the end of the verandah, 
which runs along the front both of the Vihara 
and the cells. These caves, usually represented 
as inaccessible, from the precipice being almost 
perpendicular, are really difficult of access, and 
dangerous * for any one not having a steady 
head or unaccustomed to climbing. 

Prof. IT. Kern, of Leiden, has translated a 
number of the inscriptions in a paper in the 
Indische Studlen , XIVter Bd. S. 393 — 397, ot 
which a translation is given in the next 
paper. 3. B. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF JUNNAR. 


BY PROFESSOR H. KERN, OF LEIDEN. 


Translated from the ‘ Indiselie Studien,’ XIVter Band, by Miss M. Tuieedie, Edinburgh 

J _ _ , ♦ , nm T 1 


j. Burgess, in his Memorandum on the Bud- 
dhist Caves at Junnar,* has lately published 


does not exist. The mark occurs only in the 


again, and very completely, the Cave-inscrip- 
tions, some of which were formerly communi- 
cated by Col. Sykes.f 

These inscriptions are indeed of different 
dates, hut collectively they are later than those 
of Asoka. To judge by the. forms of the charac- 
ters, they, are perhaps 200 or 300 years later. 
But the ' way of writing is quite the same, for 
the double consonant is either not given at 
all, or is indicated by a mark like the auusvara 
standing before the consonant that is to be 
doubled. It is so also in Asoka’s inscriptions 
from various places. The only exception which 
was believed to have been found, namely dda, 


word for t twenty-six,’ which, is one of frequent 
recurrence. After Prinsep had deciphered that 
as chaddavlsati , all later expounders, myself 
included, have followed him. But the reading 
was false. For, in the first place, the mark gra- 
phically is not to be explained as dd ; secondly, 
a chadda from shad is inadmissible in point of 
language ; thirdly, the double consonant is no- 
where else marked by doubling. If ‘we look 
well at the mark under consideration, we see that 
it is a d with a virama placed below. It stands 
everywhere as chad -vis ct t £ , not chcoddct'Vtsctrti. 

If I here subjoin- my reading and interpreta- 
tion of some Junnar inscriptions, it is neces- 
sary to connect with them some short remarks. 


X Conf. ante, p. 33, note*, and Jour. B. 4s. Soc. voL IV. 
p. 2S9 ,n No- 7; Jour. As. Soc. Beng. voL P ' 

NoTa; a^d No. 7, Jour. Bom. Br. B. As %at. Soc. voL V. 

p. 163. 


* Archaeological Survey of Western India , Bombay, 
1874, reprinted, with additions, above, p. 33. 

t Conf. Jour . As. Soc. Bmg. vol. VI. p. 1044 et segq. 
f Abo Jour. B. As. Soc. vol. if. (1833) pp. 287-301.~-Eo.] 
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No. ‘9 lias — ' 

6 Bhdrukachhakdnam Lam Jcuday(a) naih bhdtuna 
Budhamitasa BudharaklehUasa cha bikhanam 
(P for bhikhmiam ) deyadh amm am , ’ 

Between the first and second linos stand in 
smaller letters ‘ Asasamasa putdnamd 

The translation is “ A pious gift of charity of 
the brothers Buddha mitra and Buddha- 
r a k s h i t a, sons of Asasajma (?) dwelling 
in Barygaza (Bharoch), who came to this place 
from Ceylon.” 

This proper name Asa sain a is unknown, 
at least to me. It may also be read Asesa- 
m a. As the proper name Sivasama occurs 
in No. 7, and Sama is without doubt the Sans- 
krit Harman, so A sea am a is perhaps to be 
read in the Sanskrit asAsvisar m a n. B h a- 
rukachhakaisa regular taddhita formation 
from Bharukachha (see the Petersburg Dic- 
tionary , s.v,), I have great doubt myself about 
the correctness of the reading bikhanam. Monks 
have nothing to give away, all to receive. The 
marks* may be read as bikha(m)bham ; in spite of 
the difference of the gender, this might correspond 
to the Sanskrit visit k am bha, ‘prop.’ Or should 
we read chabi gabhe , Sansk. chupi garbhe ? 

No. 3 has — 

Kapila-up&sakasa, natuno Tdpala-updsakasa lea - 
0 * 0 ~ 

sthajmtasa, Ana {n) das a deyadhammani chetiya - 
gharaniyuta 

That is : “ A pious^gift of charity, designed for 
the sanctuary, by Ananda, youngest son of the 
believer Tapala, and grandson of the believer 
Kapila.” 

Instead of natuno we might be induced to 
read natuna; the marks for net and no are so 
much alike, that I have chosen no only out of 
respect for the known phonetic laws. The stha 
agrees with the often recurring st in the Girnftr 
edicts. In the Pali, so far as I know, there is 
no trace of it ; in the Prakrit of the dramas, 
however, and even in the Gipsy language, the 
union of the consonants st is in part retained 
No. 12 has— 

Vimsenahasa, gahapi tipanwghasa 
dhamamg aw as a deyadhctwmani ohetiyagharc 
niyuta savalokaMtasuJtfidyam 
That is : “A pious gift of charity, designed for 
the sanctuary, for the common weal and happi- 
ness, byVirasenaka, a distinguished house- 
holder, confessor of the Dharma.” 


Dhannanigmua I have not met with else- 
where; I suppose it is £ one for whom the 
Dharma is the source of authority/ 

Nos. 4 ami 1 have the same word at the 
beginning, flu; reading of which is not perfectly 
certain ; this much, however, is certain, that 
Prinsep’s reading (Jour, Ja\ Hoc. '.Brag. vol. VL 
p. 104<*>) is inexact and in contradiction to the 
form of the letters. I read in No. 4— 
kat i sdfut hum Kutirapuiasa suvmhna- 
kit rasa Hu(tii)(/Itakas>i puti deyadluunam 
That is, u As a pious gift of charity from the 
pure-hearted Baugh aka, goldsmith, son of 
Kutira.” That tin; proper name usually fol- 
lows the name of the father is seen also from 
No. 10.— 

BayUitjnh a i tatipidasa yah apa f isa Shnaddsasa . 
Puti? pruti also stands, us indeed wo might ex- 
pect from the Sanskrit, after" the governing 
substantive, and in fact in No. 7 — 

Si oasa mtt } t tdatta S lm la bhat /( ? ) no ( It 'ija dhamtt ;p at t 
That is, “ For a pious gill of charity, from Sim- 
tabhati, son of Sivasarman,” 

No. 1 runs thus 

leal isiin asm llaramhtjmtasa Suldsadtrfasa ( V <>j 
S ulisajatasa) thakapnrisassa eh otiyaghartmhjuta 
deyadhama : 

“ A pious gift of charity, designed for the 
sanctuary, by the puro-hearted Bulasadata, trad- 
er, son of 1 1 a v a n i k a.” 

Thakka , as is clearly seen from the Marathi 
tliaka and tins inscription, is the correct spelling", 
instead of talclm, as is printed in the Kathdsa - 
rUsdgara, ixv. 140, 143, 152, and tdku as in 
Bdjaktrahgim vii. 415. In the latter place it 
signifies 4 a chaffer or,’ and probably also in the 
Kaihdsaritsdgara . Wo see by the word" being 
used in the inscription that in itself it is no 
word of abuses and was only understood as such 
because ‘merchant’ and ‘deceiver’ come to 
pretty much the same thing according to Indian 
ideas, since the period of the Veda (let ns think 
of the j pani). A similar case as with pani and 
thakka , th&ka is afforded by the term lehr d fa . 
This by itself signifies ‘ trader,’ and is used by 
Utpala as the customary paraphrase for vardj ; 
in Rdjatarahgini viii. 132, however, it occurs 
as a term of contempt. According to this 
idea the taddhita-form&tion kerdfifeo contained 
in the PAli denotes ‘hypocrite, charlatan, 
humbug’ (perhaps ‘cheat’ also). The pas- 
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sage in the Rdjatarahgim is instructive and 
pretty, and as it has been entirely spoilt by the 
editors, as has generally been the case with the 
whole excellent work of Kalhana, I present the 
following reading of the strophes referred to 
(128-134) : — 

srotobhir vy as tain ambhodhau labhyam megha- 
mukhaih payah | praptir bhuyas tu na ’sty 
ova vaniggrastasya vastunah || 
tail asnigdhamukhah s valpalapo mridvakritir 
bhavan | nyilsagrasavivfidogro vanig vya- 
ghrad visishyatc || 

vivade sreshthina sathyam smitaih prak sa- 
khyadarsanaih | sustham-sustluim jhayama- 
nam pranante 'pi na muchyate || 
nisargavafichaka vesyah, kayastho 7 pi, varo 


vahik | gurupadesopaskarair visishtah savi- 
shasishah || 

chandanahkalike svetahsuke dhupadhivasini ■ 
visvastah syat kirat-e yo viprakrisht&h sa na 
"padah || 

lalatadriksatrasrotradvandvahridgrastachanda- 
nah'* | shadbinduvrischika iva kshanat pra- 
nantakrid vanik || 

pandnsyamo ’gnidhumardrah suchyasyo gaha- 
nodarah | tumbiphalopamah sreshthi raktaih 
maiisam cha karshati || 

The etymology of the word thakka is un- 
known ; it may have been originally the name 
of a tribe. At least takva is interchanged with 
B a h i k a. It is known that the B a h i k a also 
did not enjoy a good reputation. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHQUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
{Continued from, vol. V. 241.) 


XIV. — Curious Tombs and ’Entombments. 

In an account of a T o d a dry funeral (Lid. 
Ant. vol. III. p. 95), when speaking of the 
circle of stones within which the last remains 
were finally burnt, doubt was expressed whether 
the circle was'ancient or new; from the late Mr. 
Breeks’s exhaustive work on the Primitive 
Tribes of the Nilagiris , lately published by the 
India Office, it appears to be doubtful whether 
these circles, called by the Todas Azarams, 
are old, or made for the occasion. It seems that 
sometimes a circle of old date is used, and some- 
times a new one is formed ; the ashes of the 
deceased are scraped together and buried under 
a large stone at the entrance of the Azaram. 
At any rate it is clear these circles are claimed 
and formed by the Todas. We learn also from 
Mr. Breeks that when all depart hurriedly after 
the final farewell rite in the gray dusk of the 
morning, none may look back— a point occurring 
in the superstition of many races . The Kurumbas 
and Irulas of the same mountains, after every death 
amongst them, bring a long water- worn stone 
(devva kotta kallu ) and put it into one of the old 
cromlechs sprinkled over the plateau. Some of 
the larger of these have been found piled up to the 
capstone with suchpebbles, which must have been 
the work of generations. Occasionally, too, the 
tribes mentioned make smaP cromlechs for burial 


purposes, and place the long water-worn pebble: 
in them. Mr. Breeks reports that the K iirum- 
bas in the neighbourhood of the Ranga- 
s v a m i Peak and the B a r 1 i a r burn their dead, 
and place a bone and a small round stone in the 
sdvri-mani — death-house, an old cromlech.' On 
the Travancore mountains, the MaleiArri- 
y a n s, a numerous tribe, make miniature crom- 
lechs of small slabs of stone, and place within 
them along pebble to represent the deceased. (See 
Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, p. 479.) 
The same practice is said to prevail amongst 
jungal tribes in Orissa. Dr. Livingstone noticed a 
similar custom in Africa : — “ In various villages 
we have observed miniature huts about two feet 
high, very neatly thatched and plastered ; here 
we noticed them in dozens. On inquiry we were 
told that when a child or relative dies, one is 
made, and when any pleasant food is cooked or 
beer brewed, a little is placed in the tiny hut 
for the departed soul, which is believed to en- 
joy it.” (Livingstone’s Last Journals , vol. I. 
p. 156.) So the Malei Arriyans offer arak and 
sweetmeats to the departed spirit supposed 
to be hovering near the miniature cromlech 
All these instances existing to-day are of espe- 
cial value as showing a connection of funeral 
rites with monuments of pre-historic type 
— stone circles and cromlechs — amongst living 
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tribes who most nearly represent pre-bistoric 
peoples.* 

In 1874 the Right Reverend Mar Kurillns 
Jehoiakim, Syrian Metropolitan of Malabar, died 
at K o 1 1 a y a in, — a venerable and highly re- 
spected prelate. The Madras papers at the time 
contained the following account, of the funeral, 
which has an interest and air of antiquity about 
the details that make it worthy of record in 
an antiquarian journal : — “ The body was dress- 
ed in full canonicals and placed in a sitting 
posture ou a chair, and then I'emoved into the 
church, where it was left in that position, with 
the pastoral staff and crozier placed in the hands, 
until the third day, and during this time the 
usual ceremonies prescribed by the Syrian 
ritnal were performed. On the third day — it 
is rather singular that about this time only 
signs of decay showed themselves — nearly two 
hundred priests and about ten thousand people 
assembled for the funeral. The body, still seated 
on the chair, was carried by priests under a 
canopy in solemn procession to some distance, 
and brought back to the north-east side of the 
church, where a tomb measuring eight square 
feet, with a seat inside like a chair, was built. 
The custom hitherto was to bury bishops within 
the church, but the deceased had desired that 
his body should be buried outside, but close to 
the church. In this seat the body was placed 
again in a sitting posture, facing the east, and 
the burial service was chanted. The brother of 
the deceased then removed the ring, pastoral 
stall and crozier, to be sent to the Patriarch of 
Antioch. Prom the roof of the tomb a globe 
lamp was hung up about a foot or so before 
the face of the deceased, and after the entomb- 
ment it was lit, and a large quantity of incense 
thrown into the tomb until it reached the neck 
of the corpse, when the stones were piled up, and 
the builders ’ closed the tomb.” This antique 
ceremonial of an antique church has probably 


come down, with little change in many of its 
features, from the remotest antiquity. The eight 
feet square tomb failed up with spices and incense, 
in which the dead was seated in his habit as he 
lived, recalls Egyptian and .Etruscan tomb cham- 
bers, as well as mediaeval modes of interment ; 
and possibly ah may bo developments of the 
kistvacn or sepulchral stone chamber of pre- 
historic times, in which, too, skeletons have at 
times, as in Guernsey, been found placed in a 
sitting posture. 

Here perhaps a place may bo found for re- 
cording another funeral memorial of bygone 
days. The port of B a fc k a 1, in South Kan am, 
was once important', possessing a factory, and 
frequented by vessels from Europe. It is now 
deserted except by native craft, and three 
mouldering tombs preserve the else forgotten 
names of some of those bold and outer prising 
pioneer Englishmen who, in times before ** the 
Company,” sought their fortunes in the then half- 
fabulous East. Many such memo rials survive 
in now deserted nooks and spots in India, mute 
witnesses of daring and wasted lives. Copies of 
the inscriptions on the B&tkal tombs are sub- 
joined :■ — 

1 . 

Here lyeih the Body of William Barton, 
a H. Y. R. IT. IL G. I. O. IN., Dec. XXX. 
Nov. A.D., Ntri Christi, Salv. Mund. 
M.D.C.X.X.X. 

2 . 

Here lyeth the Body of George Wyo, Mer- 
chant. 

Dec. XXXI. March. A.D. Ntri Xti Salv. 
Mundi. 

M.D.C.X.X.XX 

3. 

Here lyeth the Body of Ant°. Vera. Worthy, 
Merchant. Dec. I. April A.D. Ntri. Xti* 
Salv. Mundi. 

M.D.C.X.X.X.VXI. 


ON THE ANCIENT NAGARI NUMERALS. 
BY PANDIT BHAGVANLiL INDBAJI. 


The researches of Mr. Thomas, Dr. Bhau 
Daji, and General Cunningham have proved be- 
yond doubt that the system of numeral notation 
used in the most ancie nt Indian Nagari inscrip- 

* It is noteworthy that whereas the Todas always 
place a body on the funeral pile /ace downwards, , Col. 
Meadows Taylor, ip. his exploration of cairns and kistraens 


tions employs four sets of different signs, viz. 

one for the numbers from 1 to 9 ; a second for the 

numbers 10 to 90; a third for the numbers from 

100 to 900 ; and a fourth for the thousands. Most 

in Sorapnr and Haidar&b&d (Bekhan), found several 
skeletons laid in the stone cists with the face downwards 
too. 
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of the signs employed for this notation are now 
well known through the numerous inscriptions 
which express numbers both in words and in 
figures, and it is only regarding the .signs for 
40, 50, 00 7 and 70 that some confusion is observ- 
able. 

The object of the present paper willbe — firstly, 
to settle definitively the signs for these numbers, 
and, secondly, to explain the origin of the whole 
of this ancient; system of notation. The ex- 
planation will, I trust, give further proofs of 
the correctness of the value assigned to the 
signs. 

As regards the first point, the figures for the 
four doubtful signs are as follows : — 

40 M 

50 “0 3 

CO -! S ^ 

™ -t X & 

The signs for 40 have already been correct- 
ly read by General Cunningham. Prof. Bhan- 
darkar has mistaken its Valabhi form for 50, 
and Dr. Biihler for 00. The proof that it is 
really the sign for 40 may be derived from the 
coins of the Kshatrapa kings. In the Jasdan 
inscription Rudrasena L, the son of 
Rudrasimha and grandson of Rud ra- 
dii man, gives as his date the year 127 or 129. 
A coin issued by the same Rudrasena 
bears the date 138. A second, on which the 
father’s name, Rudrasimha* ( putrasa ), is 
clearly legible and certain, while Rudrasena’s 
name is obliterated, shows, after the sign for 
100, the doubtfnl figure ($J ), which, under the 
circumstances, can only be read as 40. The sign 
for 50 occurs on a third coin wliich bears the 
name ofDamasena, another son of R u d r a- 
simha. The coins of sons of Damasena 
show the signs for 60 and 70, viz. Y lr a da- 
man 160, Yijayasena 168, 174,Damaja- 
dasri 174, and finally two coins of Yiradaman’s 
son Ru dr a sen a II. are dated 188 andT89. 
The old forms of the figure for 70, which slightly 
differ from those given above, appear also in the 
Gimar inscription of Rudradaman [^], 
and. in the inscription ofU shavadata, Nasik 
Cave No. 16 In the former the words 
‘ varshe dvisaptatitame ,’ and in the latter l saha- 
srdni sattari ’ are added.* 

• This sign has been read correctly by General C onnin g- 
ham, Jour. Beng. As. Boc . vol. XXXIII. p. 38. 


As regards the origin of these figures, I be- 
lieve that I can confidently assert that all of 
them except the three first express letters or 
groups of letters, and that the variations which 
occur in their forms in the inscriptions of 
different dynasties and centuries are caused 
chiefly by the variations of the forms of the 
letters in the alphabets of the same times and 
dynasties. At the same time, however, it seems 
that there was a tendency to distinguish the 
signs which were to be read as letters from the 
corresponding ones which were to he taken as 
numbers, by very slightly changing the forms of 
the latter. 

The resemblance of very many figures in 
the Kshatrapa, Yalabhi, and Gupta inscrip- 
tions and coins to letters, e.g.ot Q (7) to Q gra T 
of *\j [5] to ^ tri, struck me a long time ago. 
When I then found that the Jainas on their 
palm-leaf manuscripts, and the Bauddhas of 
Nipal both on their palm-leaf and paper manu- 
scripts, marked the pages both by the ordinary 
numerals, and by letters and groups of letters 
which correspond to the alphabetical value of 
the old numerals, I felt that my conjecture was 
more than a mere haphazard guess. But I gain- 
ed only the fall conviction that my views were 
correct when I found the numerals expressed by 
letters in the plates of Yinayakapal a,t 
of M a h e n d r a p a 1 a, of B a 1 a v a r m a n, of 
Bhan j a, and in the late inscriptions of Nipal. 

I now give a conspectus of the figures found 
in the following inscriptions, coins, and manu- 
scripts : — (1) in the inscriptions of the feata- 
vahana dynasty on the Nanaghat, (2) of the 
Kshatrapa and Andhrabh rity a inscrip- 
tions of Nasik, Kztnheri, and Junnar, (3) on the 
Kshatrapa (vulgo Saha) coins and in their 
inscriptions at Gimar and Jasdan, (4) in the 
Gupta inscriptions of Sanchi, Malwa, and 
Central India, and in the Lichhavi inscriptions 
of Nipal, (5) on the Yalabh i and Chalukya 
plates, (6) on the P al a and other plates from 
Eastern India, (7) on the margin of a palm-leaf 
manuscript of the Prajm pdramitd acquired 
in Nipal, (8) on the margin of the &rdddha 
Dimhitya and the Brihatkalpadtra (collection 
of the Bombay Government 1872-73), (9) on 
the margin of modern Bauddha paper manu- 
scripts. . 

t Jour. Bsng. As. Soc. vol. XXXIII. p. 320. 
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I think that a careful comparison of these 
figures with each other and ’with the correspond- 
ing* groups of letters will go far to establish my 
proposition. Bui 1 must add some further 
considerations regarding’ each numeral. 

The oldest sign for 4 appears to he (p. *14, 
col. 1) Id; in the K&hatrapaand Audhrahhritya 
inscriptions (col. 6) it resembles partly M and 
partly hka. The latter group Ls clearly obser- 
vable in the Gupta inscriptions and on the 
V a.labln plates (col. 5), on which latter, how- 
ever, led also occurs, and the sign from the 
manuscripts resembles nkn or shfea^ “-mistakes 
f think, for hhi. Now the remarkable fact is 
that, though the upper part of the sign is not; 
always the same, the lower always shows the 
figure of that form of ka which is used in the 
alphabet of tho period. Thus the first two 
columns show the simple cross, which is the oldest 
form of the letter ka, and the third a cross where 
the vertical stroke is carved towards t ho left, 
just as we lincl the ka in Rudradamari’s Girnar 
and the Jasdan inscriptions, w hile the manu- 
scripts give the usual Devanagari ka. Tho 4 of 
the Gupta and Valabhi inscriptions likewise 
shows tho particular ka of those alphabets. 

The sign for 5 is in the old JBanddba and 
Jama manuscripts distinctly tri. The signs in 
the Andhrabhrilya and NahApana inscriptions 
may he road in the same manner, though 
the ri vowel is not, as usual, attached to tho 
right-hand curved horizontal, but to the left- 
hand vertical stroke of the i . This discrep- 
ancy may be either the result of the desire 
to distinguish the numeral sign from the syl- 
lable tri (in order to prevent mistakes), or be 
owing to the indifference which the old writers 
felt as to the manner in which they joined the 
parts of compound letters. Similarly kri is 
sometimes and sometimes $ or even Cf * The 
same remark applies to the Kshatrapa signs 
(col 4), but it ought to be observed that as the 
ri in their inscriptions receives a stronger curve 
to the left, so the sign for 5 shows the same 
peculiarity. The first two signs in col. 5 are 
simply repetitions of those in coL 3, but it 
agrees with the nature of the Gupta characters 
that the left-hand stroke has no curve to the 
left. The third sign of the same column is clearly 
a tri in the later form. The same sign actually 
occurs as tri in the name Mdtrivishnu in the 


X Jour, Be. Br. E. As. Sec. vol. VII. 4th plate at p. 52. 


Eran inscription. The fourth sign of col. 4 
scorns to owe its upper right-hand stroke ton 
desire to show a difference between the syllable 
and the figure. The fifth sign of the same 
column, and that in col. 9, maybe read hrL 
But it seems to me that they are merely a cor- 
ruption of the second form in col. ">, the vertical 
stroke of which was curved towards the right. 

The Valabhi figures in col. f> oiler at first 
sight some difficulties. But tho first figure m 
clearly trd, and tho sign for tho long d which 
we found already in the fourth Gupta form is 
probably owing to tho desire for differentiation. 
The following two signs, which look like tut, arc. 
more corruptions of trd, For the for t does 
appear occasionally instead of ft in other inscrip- 
tions, e.g. in the Nasik inscription No. 12, L 
I,J — mlidataputaaa. The loop was no doubt 
caused by hasty writing. 

Tho sign for 6 in tho Bauddha books (cols. 

7 and 8) is clearly pkm, and ail tho other signs 
represent the same group or phrd, with the 
exception of the second sign, in col. 4 and that 
in col. 8. The former may bo read pha, and 
seems to be a mutilation of the full figure, made 
for convenience sake. The latter, which re- 
presents rphu, is apparently owing to the fact 
that the scribes mistook tho subjoined ra in 
the old books for u , and the r before the pk is 
the remnant of the long d which we find in the* 
Valabhi and Gupta figures. 

The sign for 7 is throughout gm or grd. 
It ought, however, to be observed that only the 
second sign of col, 4 shows the little notch at the 
junction of the two leUers, which is usual when 
the syllable is not to be taken as a numeral. 

The sign for 8 is clearly hrd or km in the 
manuscripts, on the Baste m plates, and on the 
Valabhi plates. On tho latter the ra is, how- 
ever, joined to the ha in a manner different from 
that in the words, where we have (jk), The 
reason is probably the desire for differentiation. 
The other columns show mostly ka. 

The sign for 9 is throughout d. The shape 
somewhat differs from that usually employed 
in the texts, but agrees exactly with that used 
in the word dm: compare, e.g tho dm svasti of 
the Valabhi plates with the’ sign for 9 in the 
same inscriptions. 

The sign for 10 is in the ancient Bauddha 
(col. 8) and in the Jaina manuscripts clearly 
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Iri. On the Easteim plates it looks more like 
lu 9 for which it has been mistaken by Babu 
Pratapchandra Ghose.§ But there is no objec- 
tion to reading the sign In. The fourth sign 
of coL 6 is likewise clearly Iri. The signs in 
cols. 2, 3, 4, the first two in col. 5, and the first 
in col. 6, correspond to the letter la, as it 
appears in the inscription of Itudradaman, and 
on one Valabhi plate. The second and third 
figures of col. 6 appear to be corruptions of this 
letter. It ought, however, to be kept in mind 
that we do not know what was the oldest form 
of lri ; and tho signs for la and Iri may have 
been identical. The sign in col 10 is clearly da, 
which stands for Id, as the Nipalese have no la. 
The fifth sign in col. 6 and the third in col. 5 
may bo read nda and ndo, and appear to be cor- 
ruptions of dd. 

The signs for 20 and 30 offer no difficulties, 
as they exactly correspond each to the tha and 
la {tint, Id) of the period. 

Tho sign for 40 is in the older inscriptions 
and in the manuscripts clearly pta. On the 
Valabhi plates and in the coins of the later 
Kshatrapas it looks like sa,. The difference is 
caused by the omission of the lower part of the 
right-hand vertical stroke, and is perhaps inten- 
tional. 

The sign for 50 used in the manuscripts and 
on the Eastern plates corresponds to the Anu- 
n&sika, (&>) as it oocurs in the manuscripts 
of the Mddhyandim Sdkhd of the White Yajur- 
veda. The sign on the Kshatrapa coins is the 
same, only turned the 'other way, and that on 
the Valabhi plates a further corruption of the 
latter. 

The original meaning of the signs for 60 and 
70 is doubtful to me. Only this much seems 
certain, that 70 is derived from the former 
by the addition of a horizontal stroke on the 
right. The manuscripts read them tha or dm, 
and tlm or did , respectively. 

The sign for 80 corresponds to the ancient 
'Upadhmaniya, such as we find on the Valabhi 
plates and in the alphabets of Kasmir and 
Nipal (CD). 

The sign for .90 is the Jihvapuihya . In some 
cases it occurs also for the Upadhnamya. 

The sign for a hundred corresponds originally 
to the syllable su or su, and appears as such, in 

§ Jour. Beng. As. Soc. vol. XL. p. 166. 

;j Bhagavatt, p. 243. 


cols. 2, 5, and 9. Cols. 7 and 10 show a, which 
seems to be a mistake, arising out of the great 
resemblance of the ancient forms of su and a 
[«m The signs in cols. 3, 4, 6, and the second 
in 5, 1 take for mutilated forms of the ancient 
su, caused by hasty writing. The Id in col. 8 is 
another corruption of a. 

The oldest sign for thousands may be read d, 
later it is clearly dhra. 


Postscript by G. Buhler. 

At the request of Pandit Bhagvanlal, who 
is not able to express himself in English, I have 
translated the above article on the Nilgari 
numerals from his Gujarati notes. I undertook 
this task because, after considering all -his 
arguments, I felt convinced of the general cor- 
rectness of his views, and because I wished to 
secure for my fellow- Sanskritists a speedy 
publication of this important discovery, and to 
the Pandit the. credit due to him. I now use 
this opportunity to add a few remarks of my 
own on the subject. 

Firstly, as regards the Pandit’s chief point, 
that the Nagari numerals are aksharas or 
syllables : its correctness can be proved by the 
statement of Malay agiri, a Jaina writer of 
the 13th century, which Professor A. Weber 
first brought to light. || This statement occurs 
in the commentary on the beginning of the 
Suryaprajnapbi, where a short-hand description 
of the town of M i t h i 1 a is given. The text 
runs as follows : — 


Rdl*- 

fSiProPrw gtff 

“ At that time, during that period there was 
a town called Mithila, rich in wealthy men, 
filled with joyful citizens and country-people— 
down to — adorned with palaces, khka* 

In commenting on the latter portion of this 
passage, Malayagiri states first that the word 
java, “ down to,” indicates that the descrip- 
tion of the town is not given in full, . and that 
a whole paragraph has ter be supplied, in accord- 
ance with the conventional descriptions occur- 
ring in other works. Then he goes on according 
to Professor Weber’s text, to say 

kiyan drashtavya itydha : pdsdiydkhk a 
Ui, atm kkaiah dopdddndtprdsddiyd ityanmm 
padenci saha padabhatmhtayasya sudict krita , 


*T My manuscript has a sip which im a,y be read shJca or 
Ua, or even Ma, just as that used by Professor Weber. 
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(dmi cha pad/ubyamuid : prdrdtbhjd^ d arMitihjd, j 
abhirupd , pmtirdpd : 

(In order to show) limv much lias to bo 
supplied, (the author) says : *■ adorned with 
palaces, hhkad By adding- here the word l/h/ca, 
an indication has been given that including the 
noun ‘ a< l orned- w i th * pah u *.t ’ {pddddhjd) run: 
nouns (have to be read).” 

Ninv two things arc clear from this passage,- - 
firstly, that Malayagiri knew If, It ha to express the 
numeral four; and, secondly, that hn consuhTed 
the sign fthka to bo a worth and not a Jig arc or 
anka . He consequently pronounced hhka, and 
did not read chutndrl (4) for if ,as Ini would have 
done for the an hi That is exactly whu.t 
Pandit Bhagvanlal asserts; and, Malayagiri^ 
statement shows that the nature of the Hagan 
numerals was known, to the Jainas at least, as 
late as the thirteenth century of oar ora. 

fn the second place E have to express my 
dissent from the Pandit’s views on some details. 

It seems to me that he is mistaken about the 
phonetic value of the Nagari numerals for Hour.’ 

I think all the various signs are intended for 
hkJca ( X 3K ), i,e, the Jihvdtnulvja plus ha. There 
is a form of the JikvdmuUi/a which consists 
merely of a loop attached to the left-hand side 
of ka, just above the horizontal stroke. It 
occurs in the Gupta inscriptions, e.tj. in the ■ 
Jhalrapiithan inscription of D u r g a g a n a, 

1. 9 # , in the Kasmirian Sarada alphabet (iff), 
and in the Jaina manuscripts, where i‘t looks 
like sha, e.g. a anlakhkarana . In an 


rrhunruAiu, I ft 7 1 

| old Kasim r Bhurja manuscript acquired last 
year lor (ho Government of Bombay 1, have also 
found 9) f >1 ‘ fbe usual Sarada 3^ (*!♦), and this 
sign is likewise a represent ative of khka. 

The Kshatrapa, Valabhi, and (.lupin sign, for 
100 ft 3 1 take, not for a corruption of su flj, but 
of. hr. 9, which it resembles very closely. Su 
was probably a faulty pronunciation for tut* 

The third point, and the most interesting 
one, is the question of the origin of these N again 
numerals. The old idea, of Prinsop, according 
to which the figures, were to bn rnpr esfuituh 
Lives of the initial letters of the cardinal nume- 
rals, has to be given up. But hitherto no 
saf is fae. to ry solid. ion of the problem has been 
‘bund. Pandit Bhngvanlfd has tried, as ho tells 
me, tin* syllabic method oi* notating numbers of 
Aryabhata and those used in the Mantra- 
kltitnt, without success. Nor can T pretend to 
produce the key to this mystery, I would only 
point out that the occurrence of the Annua - 
sifett , of the Jikv dmitUya, and of the Upadhma- 
my a among those figures indicates that they 
were invented by Brahmans, not by Vilnius, nor 
by Buddhists, who used Prakrit. I should not 
wonder if they were finally traced to one of the 
ancient Bralimanieal schools or nharanas , where 
the practice of designating certain collections 
of roofs or words, e,g. of the roots da, do, tie, 
dal by ghn, and the use of letters and syllables 
to denote affixes (e.g.pha for ay an, tha for ika, 
dha for eya ), and to indicate changes in the 
roots, have existed since very early times. 


OH THREE MALWA INSCRIPTIONS. 

B Y NILKANTHA JANA III) AN KIBTANK 


While at Ujjain in Hovembcr 1875, I obtain- 
ed a copper-plate grant or inscription, which 
had been brought to the local authorities by a 
farmer, who found it while digging in his field. 
This led to the acquisition of two more inscrip- 
tions, one of which is a copper-plate grant, 
the other is engraven on a stone. 

The first in ’chronological order is that of & r i 
V akpatiRajaDeva. This inscription is on 
two plates of copper, that were held together by 
two copper rings inserted through holes made in 
the plates. The rings are now wanting. Each 
of the plates measures 12 by 8*6 inches. The in- 
scription contains 34 lines, and each line, on an 


average, contains 35 letters. In the left comer 
of the second or last plate is engraved the 
figure of Gam da holding in Ms right hand a 
cobra do capello ; — for what purpose the reader* 
will easily imagine. The numeral stands at 
the beginning of the grant. The last two 
characteristics are common to both, the copper- 
plate inscriptions ; and the characters in which 
all the three are written are those of the old 
Kayastha Sanskrit alphabet,, in which the pad- 
mdtvti is very frequently used. I got this 
inscription of V. a k p a t i from the archives of the 
Central India Agency, and am indebted for it 
to the kindness of Sir Henry Daly and Pandit 


* Ind. Ant vol. V. plate to p. 180. 
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Ham pa Nil ray ana. ^ This grant has already been 
translated and commented on by Dr. llitzhld- 
ward flail in Mu* /•*//;*. Deny, J,s\ Hoc* vol.XXX. 
pp. 1Y5-210, 

The second eoppor-plabe Inseripiion 1 gob at 
Iljjain through the kindness of the local autho- 
rities there. It is signed by the famous R a j a 
Bhoja. of Dhar, and purports to bo a. grant 
of a. village by name Y i ra n a- k a to a curtain 
Brahman of the country* of Had li u Sura- 1 
sau g a. K a t u;i ta, by name Ohannpati Bhatta, 
who had come into Malwa from Hrivada, in 
the country or division of Vella Valin,. This 
inscription also is on two plates of copper 
joined together by two rings of copper. Bach 
of the plates measures 1- inches by H. 

'Huh second grunt connects itself with the 
first by enumerating some of the kings im*n- 
tionod in tlie first grant, thus enhancing the 
value of both. It was turned up by a farmer 
while digging m his Hold, which adjoins a small 
stream now culled N agaj li a ri, which must 
apparently be the same a,. s the N agudralia 
mentioned in the grant. Tins stream is included 
within the Indy P a n o h a k r o s h i of Iljjain. 
The date of this inscription is Chaitra Huddhi 
(/hatnrdasi of Bus Hum vat your 1078, Ac. 1.021 
A . l > . ; the <latc of the ynuti is Magha Asitatritiya 
of the same year. 

The third inscription is engraved on a slab 
of stone measuring about 20 inched by 14, 
which is now led into the wall of a newly 
built temple at L n g u o d a, in the territory 
of the junior Raja of 1) evatt, If pur- 
ports to be a grant of a village, called A g a- 
s i y a k a towards the expenses of a temple of 
Mahadeva by name Oohiulesvara. Sri V i j a- 
yap a lad ova is the grantor of this inscrip- 

* I am told that they were exhumed at Dha-rampun— 00 
miles from Indor. 

f qrjt w 1 3T3TFf, °r*rf 

X The Bhairflgia called Naths sing a song of B h a r t r j . 
which is a strange mixture of kings and places. The song 
says there was a marriage between Rflnl Pingala, whom it 
makes the daughter of Bhoja, and the Baja Bhartyi of 
TJjjain. Bharfcn is asked to accept the hand of Pihgahl by , 
a Brahman on the part of Bhoja. Bhartyi wants to know 
the family and race of the damsel. The reply of the Brah- 
man, which is the only true and valuable assertion in the 
whole song, is — 

3ffiT anr a r r f ftrarsrr^ft * H 

TTrf^TFrrl I &c. *b. 

This song supports the view I have taken above. Garda- 
bhasena, as the reader will easily remember, is the reputed 
father of the Vikramfwlitya who is supposed to have reigned , 
at TJjjain 465 a.d. - 1 , , 


fcion, which is dated Ashadha Snkla Ekadasi of 
iho Ham vat year IlPO, or 1123-4 a.d. 

Tins unmoral 6. (if it be not meant for “ Om") % 
n,nd the ligure of Garuda holding the hooded 
snake, in the first two inscriptions, are not, 

I presume, without significance. The mraier- 
;d may suggest that the writers of the grant 
were Buddhists, the 9 standing for the well- 
known nine jirandnis or salutations to the 
deities of tlie followers of Buddha ;t and the 
figure of Garuda, 1 conjecture, signifies that the 
king whose royal device it is, is of the line of 
I he 8 e s h a r i kings of II j j a i n or M a 1 w a, 
the hereditary enemies of S a 1 i v a h a n a of 
P r a t i s h t h a n a or Paitliana on the Goda- 
vari — -in ot her words, the successors or descend- 
ants of the famous, hut almost fabulous, Vikr sa- 
in a d i b y a uf A v anti or Ujjain.J 

It may bo remarked of these inscriptions that 
they were, found in or near the identical places 
which they respectively purport to give away. 

Vakpati Raja I) ova may or may not have 
been the grandfather of Bhoja, and my reason 
for doubt is that the grandfather of Bhoja is said 
to be (vide Asiatic Researches, vol. IX. p. IGd) 
one Mahendra Pi'll. § As this statement is not, 
however, corroborated by any satisfactory evi- 
dence, I incline to the belief that Vakpati was 
the grandfather of Bhoja, and that the line ot 
kings as given in this and the other inscriptions 
is in the order of natural descent from father to 
son, or of those who stood to each other in 
that relation by the rite of adoption. The very 
words made use of in the documents — “ qRCTr 
vqr<T ” — ‘ meditating on the feet of/ u RTfTTf^Rtlf- 
pqpf^r ” — ‘ tor the extension of the 

merits of mother and father (= ancestors) as 
well as of ourselves 5 — tends to lead to the 


§ Lassen, AUert hunt sic unde III. 822-869, and 1169, giw-s? 
a list of the kings of Udtiyapura (30 miles N.K. of BhOsa), 
from which the foB owing is an extract ■ 


L Vairisiuba, after a.d. 921. 

2. Siyaka, sou of V. 

3. Munja, son of S., after a.d, 901. 

4. SihharSja, younger br. of 31., after about 985. 

5. Bhoja, son of S., after a.d. 997. 

Lassen’s Hat was founded on the ’Ain4-Alba*i t toI. XL 
pp. 46-50, and inscriptions known when he wrote, and 
omits VAkpati R&ja. Dr. Sail (Jour. As. Soc. fieng. you 
XXX; pp. 199-205) continues the list thus 

6. U dayaditya, son of Bhoja. 

7. jSfaravarman, son of U., a.d. 1104-1133- 

8. Yasovarman, son of N., a.d. 1133-1143. 

9. Jayatarman, son of Y, 

10. Vindhyavarman, son of J. 

11. Subhatayarman, son of V . ■ 

12. Arjuna, son of S., a.d. 1210-1225. Lr«. 
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latter belief, which, gains strength from Munja’s 
name being omitted from the list of kings in 
both inscriptions. Munja, it is notorious, was 
elected to rnle the state after the death of Sin- 
dim Raja Deva, the father of Bhoja, as the latter 
was then a minor of only eight years of ago, 
and that he tried to usurp the regal power after 
Bhoja his nephew had come of age. Bhoja 
is said to have addressed to Munja several 
couplets, still wellknown,|[ wherein, reproaching 
Munja with his base schemes, he said, u Kama 
Raja Vikrama is no more, and ho carried no- 
thing with him of his immense treasures, but 
died like other men.” This Kama Raja Vik- 
rama had, it is said, usurped the powers of his 
master, who was a great monarch. There was 
disseminated a prophecy which said that Bhoja 
would be a fortunate and powerful prince, and 
that he would reign over Malwa, the Central 
Provinces, and the Dak ban. This prophecy, it 
is said, had the desired effect, and Munja resign- 
ed his powers into the hands of Bhoja, and him- 
self leading an army into the Dakhan in the 
service of the state died in battle there. All 
this, I think, shows the existence of bad blood 
between the uncle and the nephew; yet, I presume, 
the natural aversion of a high-spirited and gifted, 
youth towards a regent who tried to delay 
his desmes is not sufficient to explain the 
omission of a brave and learned predecessor, 
if the end in view were not to mention one’s 
own lineal ancestors only. This much I ad- 
vance to suppox’t my assertion that the kings 
mentioned in V akpati’s and Bhoja’s inscrip- 
tions stand to each other in the relation of 
direct ancestorship. The Ddnchandrikd cer- 
tainly supports this view in cases of all sorts of 
religious grants, as if is incumbent on the 
grantor to name in the deed of grant at least 
the names of his father and grandfather. 

Ofthe proper names mentioned in Vakpati’s 

11 “ The verses said to have been reported to Munja, —when 
he supposed that Bhoja had been put to death in pursuance 
of his orders,— as his victim’s last words, are these : 

^rrar r *rcr*, 

3-3% frfilr mw; 1 

ar% ^fq- gf^rr^spprqt w 

tSttrsfr w *m q-gvrfr (or pir)^ l 

; King M&ndhatri, the ornament of the golden age, has 
passed away : and where, too, is the slayer of Das&sya 
Rama, who threw abridge over Mahodadhi, the southern 
."Mi other monarchs, likewise, that have flourished, 

• , a aud tJie rest > ™ 7iere ar * they ? None of these 
did the earth accompany : hut I imagine that it will accom- 
pany thee. 


inscription, the most*, notable is the A h i e h- 
c h h afcra from which the philosopher V a 8 a n- 
ta c h a r y a, as the grant says, emigrated into 
Malwa, which to him naturally was a VDakshina 
Phama, 1 or i Southern country.’ The locality 
of the place granted by Bus inscription can 
even now be clearly identified. The P i s h a- 
ch a T l v t h a remains till this day, and also 
C li i k k i 1 i k ft, now (jailed Chikh&lda — a ta- 
luka of Hoik ar’s. The G a r d h a b a Nadi is 
now called KharjA, a word of ,tho same 
meaning. This place now is in the I ) h a ram. 
puri talukfi of H. II . the Raja, of Bhar. Of 
A h i ch ch h a t ra*|[ it will be sufficient to say 
that it was formerly the capital of the North 
P a n c h a 1 , and is now identified with A d h i - 
Kotha, near R a run a gar, in Rohilkhaud. 
A pretty full account of A hi c h c h h a t r a is 
given by General Cunningham in his Ann out 
Geography of India (pp. 85 if 800, 3t>8). 

The grantee of the second inscription — D h a- 
napati Bhat, I am told by Balknshna Bilsiri 
of Indor, was a very learned man at the court 
of Bhoja. I do not know anything of Rad 
Sura • Sang Karnaita or of Vella Vella. The 
village V i r a n a k a no longer exists in Malwa, 
There is a certain V i r a n A. k a mentioned in 
the Edjatamhgini ; but that is not the V manuka 
of the present grant, I suppose. 

The Ingana p a t of the third grant is the 
modem village of I ng no da, in Western 
Malwa. A g a s i y a k no longer exists. About 
seven miles from Ingnoda there are to be seen 
on the banks of the Kshipra the ruins of a 
$aiva temple of large dimensions. I think this 
must have been the temple of G 0 h fid&svara 
named in the grant. 

As Bhoja is not mentioned by any foreign 
writer, it was impossible, until very lately, to 
ascertain with any near approach to the time at 
which he lived. Dr. Buhler says “ The date 

M Theso lines are wrought into the Bhoja «pra bandha. An 
earlier work in which they occur w the Mmgadhara- 
Spaddhati, written m a. d. 1363, There they appear as an 
anonymous extract.”— Jour. As. Sac. Ben#, vol.XXXLpp. 
202-3. — Ed. 

* ^ Vi' thinks Ahichchhatra may not have been far 
from the Vindhy&s,. and Wilson supposed there were seve- 
^1 places of the name. The former adds : — 

Many is the pious MarMh& who never submits himself 
to the hands of his harbor without repeating these lines ; 

’sffor: I 

wnwr ^rsrr r%-.w= 1 1 

“ f By the recollection, on shaving, of Anarta, Ahichchha- 
tra, PAtalipntra, Aditi, Diti, and $riia, the evils incident to 
the operation are all obviated.’ ” — Ed. 
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of Bhoja is, unfortunately, not yet satisfactorily 
ascertained. Lassen places liis reign between 
997 and 1053. But the only certain date in his 
reign is the year 1043, in which his karana , the 
lldjmrigd n/c a , is dated. My reasons for placing 
him later are, firstly, that Bilhana states that 
during Bhoja’s reign, Somesvara I. (1040-1069) 
i ook Dhzira by storm, and secondly that Kal- 
hana asserts (Rdjatarahgini vii. 259) that Bhoja 
and Kshiti. Raja or Kshiti Pati were, after 1062, 
the only true friends of the poets, <&c. 

Now the date of our inscription is Samvat 1078, 
Ohaitra Sudi Chatturdashi, is. a.d. 1022, and 
it is evident that the BdjmrigdnJea was written 
nearly twenty-one years after the date of the pre- 
sent grant, which, there is reason to suppose, was 
drawn after Bhoja had attained undisputed au- 
thority in the state. Let us now suppose that 
this happened in his eighteenth year, according 
to the provision of the Hindu Law in such cases. 
But we have further aid ; for the Jain poet 
Amitagati, in his work called the Bubhd- 
shitaratiiasandoha , says that he composed it in 
the Sam vat year 1050 (994 a.d.), when Baja 
Munja was reigning. We know also that 
when Sindhu Baja, the father of Bhoja, died, the 
latter was a minor of some eight years only. 
If we take now the year 994 a.d. as the first 
of Munja’s regency, which it is generally be- 

J. — Vdkpati’s 


lieved was a very short one, and deduct eight 
years from it, we, get the year 986 as that of 
Bhoja s birth, and again if we add eighteen 
years to this time we get the year 1004 as 
that of Bhoja’s accession to the throne. Add 
about fifty-five years to this— Bhoja is said to 
have reigned 55 years and some months*— and 
we get the year 1059 as that of Bhoja’s death,— 
surely within a few years of the real dates. 
There remain now about 19 years, in which we 
must place part at least of "V a k p a t i’s reign, 
and the whole of S i n d h u R a j a } s. 

The two inscriptions taken together give the 
following line of kings : — 

1 Krishna B aja Deva. 

^ | 2 Vaira Sinha Deva. 


i 3 Si y aka Deva. 

^ — 1 jj! Y akpati Raja Deva. 

^ — i 5 Sindhu Raj a Deva. 

^ J 6 Bhoja Deva. 

I do not know much about the kings mentioned 
in the third inscription. Malwa, at and before 
the time of the Muhammadan invasion, was 
split into a number of small kingdoms, and 
the kings in this grant may be some of them. 

Inscription. 

1st Plate. 

2 fpRPRT: II t 

3 ii =r ^ rMfr =rifSrer- 

Rtjr ^rrpcf^T i crrr^rimfrfr 



wfarrair 


13 


if s #r- 

■t StURt ftftr f^rfWRrRr crrs- 

I *RT STATUS ’RWlfsRWrST : f^T I aPTfRIWT *R?erT I <RT 

fcftr f%rf^r% + 1 ^nr ciriw *r i m *Rfer i <rt tp-r^w § rrt»R3ff f <r- 

*rr fcvr i <rr 


* wrarerfarTO trft °*i 

WT JW# ’Wt,, 56 years, 7 months, and. a days. 


t Read iJHTPsrfc. 
§ Read 


I Read 4rtRf?rl.STJ3*; 




i’hh in iha.N' Avnyn.un. 


Ki in* i uii. I f'77 . 


** cr^wRKfRq qftqqtrsTfq ^rq^qqrqqrqrraq: 

XS RRfT«TJTF^tlT FIFT RUROI*' ^rpTR q'TRfaRqR'R qqrmrsqnRt ?TF|| 

f ‘ <f 

1,1 qRRiqqqf*R quqimqqrTrqqrqqqfr rmiwq : siwiuj^srsrfq- 

17 ^wr sRFif w wr qwr q-TOnrq-R u w^inr^Tsi!r«i*Trrrqmr»wf m 
,li RR q q a^nr q*TRW: qr rA ii m% qrrar rRMt q- 

:hr/ l‘/<t/c. 

' ,J qTRR^'qTqV^’iq'fqf rR R-j'Firi Ccf fr ; ♦Rf|'q'rrT'q : F[!7 5 Trrrrrr ; q ;ir q 7: q : rT : U- 

•’ ,1 WCR'RRPTIJ-r- TTHFRR 1 ^"IRRJT'ir^: ' arfr^n'ir-TllfcTR «TT- 

-‘ i^fgonrqwr strprptotrr ^Rfqbqfq<?rnqq n 

•* JTmrfqq'ro?*R«r j-i vp ; i rtti - i ^ rvm^R^Ri irttht: r^* qr- 

~ r ' qr qqqr WH%^qqRq qfqqrfrR tr *Fir ?i ir-tipi -t-fr q w- ‘n qRMrqqr- 
-■'■ irerrferoMr ^*w^wfql^fl'fqr awsiw n^qqqsq I tiftf* -Rf^qqr- 

“’■’ w SRir^^RRftfqffqiTrqrfRPRR^Rq^qT^iqpRqqRoq : qrwqRR -y?frf 

“ ,; r 1 ^F?rr mrfip qmifaw ww q<rr MprRRWRqqrqri I qpfar aqrfq 

27 guqWrqrrq wr wRrrrrqr fa«rfa? qrRqrqqn q qrfq qrr qR Pi'.rRrR^iw- 
- 1! f|rwsfiqq?Tpq?Tf r F’l^7 , -i'R strr fun-q qq n^fH I ^RqfRKRTRRqg^RvR^Rr err- 
q itw qurnRferpqq r i qqRqrRnqq : qrr^Vrrqjqr qrqq 
u*rer: u qrqr-qrq qiirqqqqnqr qrpsqrrw qpRTqr qqilr 1 ?fq 

Oaruda. "' ; W5^qp|fir^«f55t RRqjJRRq R qRWfiRJjRrgr. 

q ^ f|T q fir qpl ; qrqR% fr^pR |1 3# j\ \o\\ sfjsRgr 

V<* ^-Tqqrqrqrqqr-Rfq r^rr: u prp »^-Tr?q- 

** rqrrqgRR n 


Trawl, it ion, of Vat^nH's Iwri/ilimi, 

May flic rosplomlcni houufcics of (ho manly 
throat of fenkantha (il/W h&ilrvu,')* smoky i n ap- 
pearance from their mix-ins' with the smoko 
issuing, as from the tire-like poison of the hissing 
snake, which, as they roach where the over- 
changing and shining crescent is placed on his 
head, may appropriately ho compared to Halm,-— 
beauties which arc the result of frequent contact 
with the quivering chocks of Giriju ( Pit milt ), 
and which are mistaken for the musk applied 
to them, — increase your prosperity ! 

May the active body of the enemy of M u r a 
(Krishna), which the face of Lakshin I could not 
please, which the waters of the ocean could not 
cool, which the lotas of the lake of his own navel 


«T Eead 

* An inscription very like this, “naming the same ki 

uT 1 and dated only : 

years later, m .A, V. 1030, lias appeared in the Jaw. As. 

vZLrZJf? J PP i 47 H 8< K A *<^er inscription £ 
rld^Z^ Spe *iK° f 7 ai T. riU and of Siyaka/-— i 
l d w ^r;? 11 found 1U tlie Jour - Br. 

L««T rol ’^i No, 7 I : ) -? p ' 259 ’ m It has since t 
deciphered and translated anew by Professor Lassen, ? 


was powerless to pacify, mid which could not be 
soohhed 1 ) y the Iru^mni breath issuing from the 
thousand mouths of Sasha : that body of Krishna 
so tiea toil by ItudhfVs sejainUion, protect you ! 

Happy be the great monarch, the king of 

kings, the lord paramount, the illusirioits A mo- 

g h a v a r s h a I) e v a, otherwise called the iilus- 

triotxH V a k pa t i v a y a i)cva, the lord of the 

oartli, the lord of wealth, and the lord of kings. 

successor of the great monarch, king of kings. 

the lord paramount, the illustrious Sly aka 

D e v a, successor of the great monarch, king 

of kings, the lord paramount, the illustrious 

Vairisih h a D e v a, successor of the great 

monarch, king of kings, the lord paramount, 

the illustrious Kris h u a r a j a D e v a ! # He 

5° much greater fidelity than was observed by 

the dilettante who first published it.’ 7 — Dr. F. mm Jnur, 


Hall, Jour . 

- ... if- • . «•*•'**■*' v. y, a •/ 4 u» ji ii im Vtkpati in- 

scription may assist m settling the date ojF Bhambhuti \i 
the assertion of Kalhana in the H dj tikira u g in i be true :*—* 


wiTx& p. 107 n. This V&kpiti iii 


r%#f qqr qqrqfr f^yrRfMrtfrr ” 
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orders all the .Government officers, Brahmans 
and others, patUs 9 and inhabitants, and cultiva- 
tors assembled in the Tculdrf by name P i p- 
parika, situate on the banks of the holy 
Narmada, to the north of the portion of waters 
•called the Gardabhap ani, that it be known 
to them that the said Tadar (?), which is 
bounded on the east by the Agiirv a h a 1 a, 
and on the north by the rivulet which flows 
into the ditch belonging to Chikhillika, 
and on the west by the G a r d a b h a river, and 
on the south by the P i s a c h a t i r t h a — the 
Tadar whose boundaries on the four sides have 
thus been described — the king being at IT j j a i n 
on the fourteenth day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Bhadrapada, the auspicious 
day of the Pavitrak Par van i of the Sam vat 
year 1031, after bathing himself in the waters 
of the Siva lake and worshipping the lord of 
every living as well as lifeless thing, the lord 
and husband of Bhavani, and considering on 
the vanity' of tine world — 

“ The dominion of the earth is as shifting as the 
tempest clouds,” <&c.£ 

4t The life of man is like a drop of water,” &c.J 
“ Wealth is changing like the odgo of the cir- 
cumference of a revolving wheel,” &c4 
— being thus convinced of the vanity of all 
created things, and choosing to abide by the un- 
foreseen rewards for meritorious deeds, bent on 
furthering the merits of his mother and father 


as well as of himself, with singleness of heart 
and the ceremony of pouring water (on the 
palms of the hands of the grantee) does hereby 
give away the above-mentioned Tadar, with 
all its proper boundaries, which extend as far 
as the ground for the tending of the cattle and 
for catting grass and fuel extends, covering 
the space of one hos , — with all the rows of trees 
thereon and the minerals therein, with all the 
gold, the land revenue, and the servitude and 
sundry other revenues or -fines, and with all 
sorts of rights belonging to it, — to the very 
learned Brahman philosopher the illustrious Y a- 
santack arya, son of Dhanika Pandit, 
who has emigrated from Ahichchhatra into 
this southern realm, — as long as the sun and 
moon, the earth and the seas endure. 

Knowing this, they are henceforth to give to 
this Brahman, in obedience to the royal order, all 
established rents, servitudes, taxes, and the gold. 
“ Considering that the merit,” &C.J 
“ This earth has been enjoyed by many 
princes,” &c.f 

“ Of wealth, which is as transitory as a 
bubble of water,” &c.J 
u To all future kings of this earth,” <&c.J 
<£ Looking upon wealth,” <fec. J 
Dated 1031 Bhadrapada Sudi Chatturdasi 
14. This order has been given by Sri Kanha- 
paika. This is the signature in Y akpati- 
r a j a Dev a*s own. handwriting. 


II. — Bhoja's Inscription . 
Plate L 


1 shIc t *r. Pnurf ctt Rmrr 

2 WCPCR: 3T2T ! 

* jwtft <runr5H3r *rruRrr^R 

5 q rgr ^ TR 

6 iruusTrfte qwrc pr# n mzz w- 

7 5Ft?r : qifcT 

8 55 wiRva re a c- rt w 

10 5?Rt ii 


f Dr. Tf*n reads this Fa^or. — Bn. 

$ The full translation of the slokae marked thus £ is 


given in the translation of the second inscription, where 
they occur again, 
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11 w«r«q qrajwrrcrrcqr rar I qraT^qf^^rf^r- 

12 qrqfqqpregu ^wnrFT : ? P TPE f qr w^g R ^^ quart q-wfor- 

13 m qurit qr^rwr n m-ifRWifwwir} r%q i cift qq 

14 ?|#qr q*rrqrq : qt ii s# f^r 5 ^ qqwnwtqrqft 


i$ 

IS 


$mmw- 
qqs'#q s 5 ftqr 3 r?'qur 



Plate II. 


1 n- tqfcrru tpqfcrqtwq: ?rsraTqqqrqq?rq qgqi H ^Haiq m 

2 f^wrqqururq arqfuTJTfrrq i fqqruq qppmrqqs; ^usqfafrnfqu- 

3 q$unT qr^fq- \ irr?rrftWH*r s^rcfrPrpv l qqeqr^qq'rfrq arr^r- 

4 ^ffWqrawqqqitf qr^qurr wrr wRreqnjf qfqqntq ?fcr ^ 

5 m sftmmammtv i! irKmmr usfq & qgqqqsq | 

6 wqpf t^qq7®f|^r?q^^^r? ^rrft tfrf Pqwcwwkpqr q- 

7 qqqqfsq: qr3T%«r I &f> m 1 qfffcfgqr | q^qq^q q^f 


* #ur*q suraRtr ^ n mm? ?wPr qrr q^sfqrrq qjq^tnancifa i fqurFq- 
9 #qqfqqrfq din mi qrq wj: sqrrctfq n qwf^qfqrcgqrctfl: 

10 ^Rfq^qwrfqk^q I u?RTwt^i%^|^q;qrqr stft qf^qurqsqruir- 

11 ssq m ii ^frwqrrqq 1 qrfarepjqT qr# nqqr: 

12 wqRrq q4%gfrr°Tr qrr^qrr^s qr^qr. ws: ii sfr m- 

13 q3W|[^5#^r mqjf%q qjMritq ^ t 

fwqr sfa ii \» 

11 ^swr ^qr^f^q 


^cq^r mm q w 3^: qutfprqr 
*1 %q^fr V* qqqqrirrqq^ qspsft: 


Translation of Bhoja's Inscription. 

Glory to the god whose hair is the sky (1 fdha- 
dev a), and who bears on his head the horned 
moon, emblematic of the shoot from which 
sprang the world ! 

May the braids of the enemy of the god of 
love,- brown like the dread lightning of the day 
of final dissolution, always extend the sphere of 
your prosperity ! 

Happy be the great monarch, king of kings, 
the lord paramount, the illustrious B ho j a- 
d e v a, the successor of the great monarch, king 
of kings, the lord paramount, the illustrious 
Sindhnrajadeva,|| the successor of the 
great monarch, king of kings, the lord para- 
mount, the illustrious Yakpatira jadeva, 


the lord paramount, the illustrious Si yak a- 
d e v a. He orders all the officers of Government, 
good Br&hmans and others, pdtUs and rayak 


it Tod read on a marble inscription at Madlra. 

bargarb dated Sam. 1164. See Trans. RAs. Soc. voL I 


assembled in Y i r a n a ka, situate within the 
limits of the division or country to the west of 
the Nagadraha, that it be known to them that 
on the 3rd day of the dark fortnight of the month 
of Magha of the Samvat year 1078, on Sunday 
when the sun began Ms northern journey, he 
being then at the glorious city of Dhar, after 
batMng himself and worshipping the lord of 
every living as well as lifeless thing, the lord 
and husband of Bhavani, and considering on 
the vanity of the world (as in the SloJcas) :— 
“ The dominion of the earth is as shifting as- 
the tempest-clouds that are waftld on the 
wind, and the enjoyments which it offers are 
pleasing only for a moment. 

“ Tlie life of ™n is like a drop of water 
hanging on the point of a blade of grass, If 
one wish to go to heaven, virtue, 0 men, is the 
greatest friend in the journey '! 

“ Wealth is chang ing, like the edge of the cir- 
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camference of the revolving wheel of worldly 
life. Repentance, therefore, will be the sole j 
reward of those who obtaining wealth will not 
bestow it in works of charity.” 

And being thus convinced of the vanity of all 
created things, and choosing to abide by the 
unforeseen rewards for meritorious deeds, bent 
on furthering the glory and merits of his mother 
and father as well as of himself, with singleness 
of heart and the ceremony of pouring water (on 
the hands of the grantee ) , by this writ of the I 
ploughs^ of land to be given (ia charity ), 
be (the king) grants away, as long as the sun 
and moon, the earth and the seas endure, the 
above-mentioned village, with all its proper 
boundaries, which extend over the space of one 
has, as far as the ground for tending cattle, 
with all the gold, the land revenue, and the 
servitude and sundry other revenues or fines, 
and with all sorts of rights thereof, to Dliana* 
pati Bhatta, son of Govinda Bhatta, a Rig- 
vedi Brahman of the As vala y*a n a s&khci , of 
the Agasti gotra and tripravara , who, being an 
inhabitant of Radha Surasanga Kar- 
n a t a, has come from £ r i v a d a, situate in 
YelluValla. Knowing this, they are hence- 
forth to give to this Brahman, in obedience to the 
royal will, all established rents, taxes, and cash. 

Considering that the merit of this charitable 
deed belongs to them in common with him, all 
succeeding kings, whether of his family or of 
any other, ought to acquiesce in this his chari- 
table grant and uphold it ; for it is said : 

u This earth has been enjoyed by many 


princes, Sagara and others, and the merit 
(of charitable grants) has successively belonged 
to those who, for the time being, were possessed 
of sovereign power over her. Things given 
away in charity by former kings with aims of 
philanthropy and renown are likened to rejected 
things and to vomitings, and what good man 
would again resume them ? 

“ This charity of ours should he acquiesced 
in alike by those who will glory in the nobility 
of our family, and by those who may be stran- 
gers to us. 

“ Of wealth, which is as fleeting as a flash 
of lightning or a bubble of water, there are 
two good fruits or uses, and only two : one 
is its employment in charities, and the other is 
the maintenance thereby of other men’s fame. 

“ To all future kings of this earth does the 
Sri Ramachandra entreat again and again that 
as the bridge of charity is a common boon, 
which benefits all kings in their times alike, 
it should in successive times be maintained in- 
tact by them all.” 

Therefore, looking upon wealth as if it were 
a drop of water on the petal of a lotus-flower, 
and upon life as quite uncertain, and thinking 
on all that I have said, a man should never try 
to undo what others have done to commemorate 
their names. 

Dated in the Samvat year 1078, Chaitra Sud- 
dhi 14 Chaturdasi. Svayamajnya Maugalam 
Mahasrih. 

( Witness) this signature in Bhoja Deva’s 
own handwriting. 


HI, — Inscription at Ingnoda. 


1 » ii 3>=r*r: i ^ *rrer 

STjTC - \\ t*T- 





‘ uwrrarat *TOTfWKCT=r*r 

• £p>ra ; <prr <rar wsr am 


% A plough of land in MSlwa is equal to a 
ground one can till with, one pair of bullocks. 


S 'ece of 
ronais 


another measure of land mentioned in oldgmats. 
# may be short for ^TST {modem 
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7 q^fFT ^rpr^fF afFirf^w ^nar^nr- 

8 -qcf gigmarfa wsN%RRci gfc^wmrDiN:?Rlw sr- 

9 <£cri sfoftrcrffttrg ft ^ ^^’^rRgflTRrr'w^qr flww s^km ii st^ntr- 

10 NTI% : qfcRRT ¥RR^t6RRrfq- %#( q^F-If * ^Flf II 31% SRTfR JOT TC^RTFT 

*r%%r- 


11 I RJT r FRari% 3 NFfcTIH *T 'TR R'£: 5^?% II N|frtwr gw 

trui^r : I tr- 

12 m ^Tarpjjfr ws m tr ii tt r ^ qijw i ReRte#rbrq 

uw q%- 

13 an 3Rr#*R#r TRuma anqmqmqfr f^rrowr: n qM^RR^ftpR 

FT°tf % : 

wrqRcr q*sfrq# ii qwmraqqap pw wgq r n srmRw^f %^r- 



Translation of the 3 rd Inscription, 

Adoration to Siva. On the lltli day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Ashadha of tho 
Saihvat year 1190, here in Inganapat, by 
me the king of kings, the lord paramount, the 
illustrious Vijayapaladeva, the successor 
of the great monarch, king of kings, the lord 
paramount, the illustrious Tihunapal a- 
deva, the successor of the prosperous Pri- 
thavipaladeva, who shone resplendent 
among the' row of the kings, and who possessed 
the titles of the lord, king of kings and lord 
paramount: (By me) after worshipping the 
lord and husband of Bhavani. and meditating 
on - the vanity of the world— -in order to increase 
the merit and fame of ray mother and father 
as well as of myself, in the presence of all my 
councillors, the family priest, and the astrolo- 
ger, and all other dependants, and of the 
Brahman Indu Svami Sadelak, resident of the 
Brahmapnri street of this place, and of Maha- 
kokal, and BadMnduka, and Sri Lala, and Sri 
Sadha, and Sri Lakshmana, and others of the 
merchants, on the propitious 11th day of Asha- 
dha, is given, with the ceremony of pouring 
water, the village of A g a s i y a k a as far as 

t The last two paragraphs are unintelligible as they stand 
in the original ; the translation is merely a guess at what 
the writer and engraver may have meant. This inscrip- 
tion, again, it will be observed, is interspersed with glaring 


e%facir 

v$<wrrh li 

its own boundaries extend, with all tho trees, 
shrubs, and riches contained therein, as well as 
all the rents and servitude, taxes and titles, 
to tho god Gohadcsvara, situate within the 
division or country to tho south of Inga- 
napat. 

In virtue of this, the pdtils and cultivators of 
the village should, in deference to the king's 
order, henceforth pay all this to the above- 
mentioned god. 

Things granted in charity by former kings, 
&c. <fec. 

This earth has been enjoyed by many 
princes, <fec. <fec. 

He who resumes land given (in charity) 
either by himself or by anybody else, lives a 
worm in the hell called Itaurava for sixty 
thousand years. 

The dominion of the earth is as shifting as 
a tempest-cloud, (fee. 

This has been written by Ashadbara, son of 
Kelahna, son of Bajapala, a Kayastha of the 
family of Valabha. 

This is engraved by Sagana, son of Harseha, 
son of the artizan Mahabal, of the family of 
Kukas.f 

grammatical mistakes, which, however, may easily be cor- 
rected. The transliteration given, however, is a faithful 
copy of the original, — of which a reduced facsimile is given 
in the accompanying plate. 
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NOTES ON GUPTA COINS. 

BY THE HONOURABLE SIR E. C. BAYLEY, K.C.S.I. 


S INCE tlie publication of Mr. Thomas’s latest 
paper on the dynasty of the Guptas* I have 
become possessed, through the kindness of Dr. 
Buhler, of three coins which tend to elucidate 
some of the points left doubtful by Mr. Thomas. 

The first of these coins is a duplicate of that 
in the late Mr. Preeling’s cabinet, t which Mr. 
Thomas attributes, though doubtfully, to “ Sri 
Gupta.’* 

The rough execution of that coin allying it 
with those of the latest Guptas renders it, as 
Mr, Thomas points out, a priori unlikely that 
the coin could have been struck by the founder 
of the Gupta dynasty ; but if the reading were 
correct it might still be attributed to a later 
king of the same name. 

My coin, however, is in considerably better 
preservation, and though, unfortunately, the ac- 
tual name of the king by whom it was struck is 
not legible, yet the rest of the inscription lea/ves 
little doubt that his name was not Sri Gupta. 

The words <c 6ri Gupta” undoubtedly occur, 
but in the beginning of the legend ; and though 
the letters which follow them are, unfortunately, 
too rudely cut to be legible, still there can be 
small doubt that the entire word is merely 
some epithet applied to the king, referring to 
the Gupta race. The legend reads as follows : — 

TOT" D 

or Gupta rd - - ptardja Gupta 

vilcramdrJcasya. 

My own impression is that the blank for 
the fifth word in the above legend should be 
filled np with the word Kumara, hut I cannot 
pretend to make any suggestion as to the 
emendation of the third word. 

The next coin is only curious as being allied 
to the above, for it is undoubtedly one of 
“ Chandra Gupta,” and in all probability of 
Chandra Gupta II. 

Both coins .have the same style of head on 
the obverse (unfortunately no dates), and the 

* In the Report on the Antiquities of Kdthidwad and 
Kachh of the Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
pp. 18 ff., also printed separately (Trhbner & Co.). 

t Save that it does show the group of stars on the 
reverse, which Mr. Freeling’s once, apparently, bore. 

X I am indebted for this suggestion to General Cun- 
ningham. 


symbol which Mr. Thomas terms the Parvati 
symbol on the reverse. 

I give the legend on the reverse : — 

72 j W 

f J 

Of the above twenty-two letters, twelve, form- 
ing the latter half of the legend, are quite dis- 
tinct, viz. 

Raja Sri Chandra Gupta Vihramdnkasya . 

The three first letters seem to be the same as 
those at the commencement of the legend on 
the coin already described, viz. Sri Gupta ; and 
the letters 4, 6, 7, and perhaps 8, seem (inter- 
rupted by a star) to form the conclusion of the 
word thus commenced. The 9th and 10th letters 
are not clear, and may be de 7 va, — deva, Raja, 
— being an epithet assumed by Chandra Gupta 
II. J; but while the ninth letter seems preferably 
to read ja 3 the tenth may he dhu 

The entire legend would therefore read — 

Sri Gupta - ;•*. ra-ja-dhiraja, Sri Chandra- 

-de-va 

Gup ta-v ikramankasya . 

I believe the epithet Vikramankasya is new 
to Indian numismatics, — at least I can recall 
no other example of it. 

These two coins have, however, rather a pure- 
ly numismatic than an historic interest. The 
third coin is of value historically, for it gives 
the date of a king hitherto unplaced in the 
Gupta dynasty, viz. Bakra Gupta. 

I do not give any description of this coin : 
for, save in the points noticed below, it is exactly 
the same as that figured by Mr. Thomas in his 
paper already quoted as No. XII.* (ArchceoL 
Rep . p. 63). 

The only points of difference are that the letter 
B is more clearly B on my coin, — squarer, that is, 
than in Mr.Thomas’s figure, ortl J; and second- 
ly the obverse is that of the coin No. X.* ot 
Mr. Thomas’s paper : it bears a date, that is to 
say, behind the head (as jn the Kshatrapa coins) 
J == v(arsha).§ 90. . The date on both the 

§ It will be seen that I read the “iota” symbol prefixed 
to the date as vcu for var$M~ I do this on the authority of 
an unpublished late Kshatrapa coin (also given me by Dr. 
Buhler) ; od it is clearly 25 (vasha) 300. See also the 

prathame of Isvaradata’s coins. 



M JC J7 » to *4 as 
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known coins, of Toram a n a (to tlie style of 
which this coin closely approximates) is <c 82”;|| 
in neither case is- there any figure to represent 
the century. 

The inference which I think may be first 
drawn from the fact is that, supposing both, 
kings to use the same era, Bakra Gupta 
(I imagine Bakra to be a local barbarism for 
Vakra) was eight years later in date to T o r a- 
m a n a, and secondly that both were included 
In the series of later Gupta kings. 

As to the era of the date. Mr. Thomas has 
suggested that it may be applied (1) to the 
Gupta family era ; (2) to the era adopted by 
the Kshatrapa kings, as for a time nsed by 
the Guptas ; and (3) to the Seleucidan era (so I 
understand), omitting the cipher for hundreds. 
I venture to suggest a fourth, viz. the a Loka 
Ell,” as to which General Cunningham and Dr. 
Biihler have recently written, and in applying 
which the century is never mentioned. Ac- 
cepting the Gupta era, the date cannot be 
less than 190 of that era, for Chandra Gupta II. 
is of the year 90, and this coin is of far later 
date and execution. If the Gupta era be taken 
as the equivalent of the Saka era,«f[ this would 
place Bakra Gupta in 268 a.d. 

If it be taken as representing the (2)90th year 
of the Kshatrapa dynasty, and that be 
the equivalent of the V ikramadify a era,* then 
the date would be 233 a.d. 

If the Seleucidan era be adopted, the date 
would be (the fifth century of the Seleucidan 
era being taken) 278 a.d. 

Again, if the Loka Kdl be taken, and suppos- 
ing the century to be that beginning in 214 a.d. 
(it could soarcely 'be earlier with reference to 
the date of Chandra Gupta II.), then the date 
of Bakra Gupta would fell as low as 314 
a.d., and Tor am ana would be brought down 
to 306 A.D. 

I prooeed. to consider which of these dates 
seems the most probable. 


As to the first, if the Kshatrapa era is to 
be taken as equivalent to that of VikVamildiiya,. 
and the Gupta era as that of the tSakas, or if ever 
they respectively approximated, then Bakra 
( v u p t a would be brought in before B u d d h a 
G u p t a, whose dotes of 1 55 and 165 of the Gupta 
era are equal to 231 and 244 a.d. on the theory 
that they are Saka dates. The style of Bakra 
Gupta coins hardly warrants this supposition, 
though it is not wipomblo. 

The other three dates appear preferable ; the 
Seleucidan era if applied to Toramuna’s coin 
also would place that king in 270 a.d., —about 
twenty-six years later than Buddha Gupta; 
the Gupta era would place Buddha Gupta, 
Torainana, and Bakra Gupta in closer contact 
still; while the Loka .Kdl would doubtless 
bring down the last named two kings 5 <8 
and 66 years respectively later than .Buddha 
Gupta. 

On the whole lam inclined to believe that the 
Gupta era is that to be preferred. It is clear 
from the two Eran inscriptions that the kings 
Buddha G apt a and T o r a m a n a both 
were reigning during the life of one and the same 
man, D h a n y a V i s h n u, and that the latter 
was a man of some position and wealth under 
the earlier king. It is, of course, far from im- 
possible that Dlianya Vishnu may have been 
young when he caused one monument to be 
erected, and very old when the other was exe- 
cuted. If he lived even to, say, eighty years 
of age, even sixty ^ears may well have elapsed 
between the execution of the two monuments, 
i.e. the later years of Buddha Gupta and the 
earlier of Toram ana. Still the shorter interval 
is certainly the more probable one, and I am 
therefore inclined to think, with Mr. Thomas, 
that Toramana shonld be placed in 200-61 a.d., 
and Bakra Gupta I would accordingly place in 
268-69, — adopting, that is, the Gupta family 
era as that of both coins, and assuming that to 
be identical with the Saka era. 


Thomas thinks that the year of the century is 
obliterated. I confess that on the British Museum coin, 
I have closely examined, I see no trace of any 
oentoxy^te 5 tins point is of little importance, however, 
h® subsequently apparent. 

1 This is a disputed point : Albfruni (if we can trust at 
states that the Gupta era began in Saka 241 
1S supported by inscriptions quoted 
by Col. Tod. If this can be depended on, Bakra Gupta 


may have ruled m 190 + 319 - 509 a.d., and he or his pre- 
decessor may have been the Chinese Kio4o or ‘ Gupta 7 
King who sent an embassy to China in a.d. 502.— Conf. Jour. 
AsiOitique} IVme s6rie, tom. X, pp. 91, 100; 2nd Archaeol. 
Re I’ nf£. sup ' pp ' 28 ? 80 > 133 . — Ed. 

* This assumption is opposed to Prof. BhAnd&rkaris 
opinion ill I rans. Orient. Congress , 1874, who regards 

— Ed^ era ^ tlmt fr ° m Whkh thQ K * liatra P as datedL 
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A NEW GRANT OF GOVINDA. III., RATHOR, 

BY G. BUHLER. 


la Juno last Major J, W. Watson, then Acting 
’Political Agent, Rovakantha, informed me that, 
while acting’ in 1873-4 as Political Agent of 
Palilanpur, he had been shown by the Karbhari 
of Radhaupur two copperplates the writing of 
•which resembled very closely that of the Morbi 
plate published by Professor Bhandarkar in the 
Indian Antiquary. I at once addressed Colonel 
Shorfct, the present Political Agent, Pahlanpur, 
on the subject, and solicited his good offices 
with the Radhaupur Darbar for a loan of the 
plates seen by Major Watson. Colonel Shortt 
very kindly acquainted the Navab with my re- 
quest, and procured for me four plates, after 
a troublesome hunt for the half-forgotten grants. 
On examining them 1 found that two of them 
contain three-fourths of a land-grant issued by 
G o vinda III., Rathor ; while the other two 
belong to B himadevaL, Chalukya, of An- 
il ilvad- Path an. The latter will be published in 
my paper on the land-grants of the Anhilvad 
CMlukyas. The former are so important that 
they deserve a separate article. 

The two plates measure each 12 inches by 
1 0, and have one hole in the middle of the left- 
hand side, in which the seal-ring was fixed. 
The latter has been lost, as well as the third 
sheet. For this grant, like other ancient Rathor 
s asanas, was written on three plates, the first 
and last of'whick are inscribed on the inner 
sides only, while the centre one bears letters 
on both sides. # The loss is of small importance, 
as the last plate contained only the well-known 
verses from the Smriti on the subject of gifts of 
land. The letters of our grant are ancient Deva- 
nagari, exactly resembling those of the Saman- 
gadh plate published in the Jour. Bo. JBr . B. As. 
Soc. vol. II. p. 371. The preservation of the 
plates is, on the whole, good. Only in the centre 
of PL I., and in the first line of PL II. a, some let- 
ters have become indistinct, — apparently toy the 
friction of the sheets against each other. The 
execution is also good. Alffiew letters have been 
left out accidentally, and a moderate number 
of other mistakes occur. Noticeable peculiari- 
ties are the employment of the Anusvam in- 

* Compare the description of the KM grant, Ind. Ant' 

T °t Jour. Bo? Sr. B. As. Soc. vol. II. pp. 371 et seq. 

J Jour. B. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 350. 


stead of final n, and of the vowel ri instead 
of the syllable ri, both of which are incorrect, 
but of frequent occurrence in MSS. also. 

As regards its substance, the sdsana is for the 
greater part identical with the Van Dindori 
grant, which was discovered by L. Reid, Esq., 
and published by Mr. Wathen in the Jour . B. 
As. Soc. vol. V. pp. 350 et.seq. Both have been 
issued by the same' prince and in the same Saka 
year. As might be expected from these circum- 
stances, their historical portions agree very 
closely. But it is very fortunate that the new 
grant contains a few more verses than' the earlier 
one, some of which are of great importance for 
the history of Western India. 

G o v in d a III. was one of the most powerful 
princes of that great Rashtrakuta, Rathor, or 
Ratta family whioRrose to power in the Dekhan 
about the middle of the eighth century, and for 
the space of two centuries obscured and almost 
took the place of its older rival, the Chalukya 
race of Kalyana. During the time of its pros- 
perity it extended its rule not only over the 
Dekhan proper, bub over the Kohkana, a 
portion of Gujarat, _and Central India up to 
the Vindhyas. Its influence, no doubt, made 
itself felt much further north. Its power sank 
again towards the close of the tenth century, 
when the Chalukyas, under Tailapa of 
Kalyana and his successors, regained their ancient 
position. But even after that period we find 
Rashtrakuta states at Devagiri, at Belgam, Ac- 
in the Dekhan, in Central India, and even as 
far north as Kanoj, some of which played a 
considerable part during the last period of Hindu 
rule, and branches of which flourish even in 
the present day. 

We possess a considerable number of grants 
issued by, or referring to, this particular Rash- 
trakuta family, which, according to their dates, 
may be arranged in the following order : 

1. The Samangadh plates of Saka G75.+ 

2. - The Van Dindori plates of Saka 730.+ 

3. The Radhanpur plates dated Saka 780.§ 

4 . The Baroda plates dated Saka 734. jj 

5. The Kavi plates dated Saka 749.% 

§ i.e. those now under review. 

|| Jour. B. As. Soc. Bang. vol. VIII. p. 292. 

f Ind. Ant . vol. V. p. 144. 
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6. The Sangli plates dated Saka 855.* 

7. The Salotgi inscription dated Saka 867.f 

8. The Karda plates dated Saka 894. J 

9. The Eharepatan plates dated Saka 930. § 

But, in spite of these considerable materials, 

the history of this family has not been made 
out satisfactorily, — partly because the first dis- 
covered grants have been badly read, and 
partly because the last discovered ones give 
fuller information than those accessible to H. H. 
Wilson, Lassen, Bal Gangadhar, and S. P. 
Pandit. Other circumstances, too, have contri- 
buted to obscure the real state of things. The 
first point is the evil habit of the Rashtrakfi- 
tas (which, indeed, may be observed in the case 
of many other Indian dynasties||) of taking a 
large number of birud&s, or honorific titles ; and 
of their poets, who composed the historical por- 
tions of the grants, of using these names indis- 
criminately, or even of substituting synonyms for 
them. 

The second cause of confusion is the still 
more reprehensible practice of some writers of 
the sdsanas of leaving out in the vamsdvdU any 
princes whom they considered unworthy of 
notice. Well- authenticated instances of this kind 
are afforded by the Ya 1 ab h i grants, most of 
which omit the four sons of B hat arka; by 
the grants of the Chalukyas of Anhilvad, several 
of which pass in silence by the name of V a Ha- 
ls h a s e n a, who reigned for a few months only ; 
and by the sasanas of the ancient Chalukyas of 
KAlyana. 

Instead of simply giving an analysis of the 
Radhanpur plates, I shall now attempt to re- 
construct a portion of the pedigree and of the 
history of the Dekhani Rashtrakutas from 
the above nine grants. I do not pretend to 
trace all Rashtrakutas hack to their origin, 
nor even to give the history of all the kings 
named in the nine grants. The historical docu- 
ments which are accessible at present are in 
my opinion insufficient to decide whether the 
Rashtrakutas were an Aryan Kshatriya, i.e. 
Rajput race, which immigrated into the Dekhan 
from the north like the Chalukyas, or a Dra- 
Tidian family which was received into the 
Aryan community after the conquest of the 

* dour. Bo. Br . B. As. Soc. vol. IV. p. 100. 
t Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 206. 

J Jour. S. As. S oc . to l JII. p. 94 . 

§ Jo w. Bo. Br. a. As. Soc. vol, I. p. 209. 


Deklian. It is, further, as yet impossible to 
determine the period when a liashtrakuta em- 
pire was first founded in the Deklian. Only this 
much is clear, that Ruslitmkfita kings ruled 
over parts of the Dokhan in the fourth and fifth 
centuries; because the first Clialukya, Jayasimha, 
destroyed one Indra, the son of Krishna, who 
belonged to this foraily.f Nor is it feasible 
to determine the relation of tho latest Iiash- 
trakuta dynasties, especially those of K a n o j, 
from whom the present ItiUhors of J 0 d h p u r 
and I d ar are descended, to the family of the. 
grantors of the above sdsanas. The list also of 
the kings from Govinda I. to K a k k a 1 a, 
enumerated in tho nine grants, offers a difficulty 
regarding the succession to tho tenth prince, 
A k a 1 a v a r s h a, which has already exercised 
the ingenuity of H. H. Wilson, Bal Gangadhar 
Sastri, and S. P. Pandit. Alb I shall attempt 
is, therefore, to give an account of the first ten 
kings of the nine grants, —a contribution to the 
history of the Dekhan and the adjacent west- 
em coast during the time from GOO to 850 a.t>. 

The first three princes, — Govinda I., 
K a r k a I., and Indra I., — who are noticed 
in grants Nos. 1, 4, and 5 only, are described 
m general terms. The poets, as in duty bound, 

extol their bravery, their justice and piety, hut 
without stating how they distinguished them- 
selves. Hence it may be inferred that not 
much was to be said about them, and especially 
Hurt during their reigns the war with the 
Chalukyas had not yet broken out. In favour 
of this view the fact may be adduced that the 
queen of the third, In dr a I., was the daughter 
of A a Chalukya father and a Somanvaya (i.e.. 
Yadava or Rashtrakfita) mother (grant No. 1, 
V. 9). For, with the state of things which exist- 
ed during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between the two houses would hardly 
ave been possible. Counting backwards three 
generations ftom Saka 6/ 5, the date of grant 
Ho. 1, and allowing twenty-five years for each 
generation, the year 660 a.i>. may be roughly 
assigned to Govinda I. as the initial date of his 
reign, 685 a.d. to Karka I., and 710 a.d, to 
Indra I. 


x i 


II A gifting instance of this practice I have noted in 
my Introdnehon to the Vikram&nkacharita where eivht 
names of the hero axe mentioned : VikrZ^pl^Xt 

PA!*® hC MlraJ P ktes - T - 7, Jour.R. As. Soc. vol. III. 
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of lndra L and of his Chalukya queen, was one 
of the great riders of the family, and for this 
reason he has been considered its founder in 
tlttree of the grants, Nos. 6, 8, and 9. 

His own grant apparently attributes two 
great deeds to him, — the subjugation of a 
prince called V all a b h a (No. 1, v. 17), whereby 
he obtained tho title of lldjddfu rajayareusme- 
srara t c Supreme lord of kings of kings/ or 
4 king of kings and supreme lord,’ and an easy 
victory over the army of K a r n a t a, tk which 
was expert in defeating the lords of Ranchi and 
Kerala, the Ciiola, the Paudya, Sriharsha, and 
Vajrata” (No. 1, v. 18). Possibly the two 
verses contain a £ han dia dyotn*. and both 
refer to the same event, i.e. V a 1 1 a b h a was the 
K a r n a t a king who was defeated. But it is 
perfectly certain that the Karnata army is in- 
tended for w the Chftlukya army,’ since tlie 
Ohalukyas of Kalyana are frequently called 
" the lords of Karnata/* and since it is their 
constant boast in their older inscriptions that 
they conquered Sriharsha.j- Grant No. 5 re- 
peats the tw r o verses of No. 1. Nos. 6 and 8 
describe the king merely in general terms, and 
No. 9 contains nothing but the name. He prob- 
ably did nothing more of importance, and died 
soon after the date of his grant. A remark 
which No. 4 makes about his successor, 
Krishna I., proves that he did not reach old 
age, and probably died a violent death. All 
the grants which mention both Dantidurga and 
Krishna I. state that the latter was the paternal 
uncle of the former, Le. a brother of lndra I. 
Grant No. 8, v. 5, says that Dantidurga died 
childless. But No. 4, v. 8, affirms that Krishna 
I. kt destroyed his relative^ who had fallen into 
evil ways, and became king for the good of his 
race though it does not mention Danti- 
durga’ s name, and in fact ignores him and his 
father altogether. Considering how . anxious 
the court poets must have been, and in some 
cases can be proved to have been,J to disguise, 
or to place in the best light, the internal dis- 
sensions and revolutions in the families of their 
patrons, I have no hesitation in accepting as 


correct this version of the manner in which 
Dantidurga lost his life and Krishna succeeded 
to the throne. It seems to me evident that, as 
it has happened so frequently in the Rajput 
families of India, the younger branch of the 
family ousted the elder one. 

From the last line of the grant No. 1 we learn 
that Dantidurga was also called D antivarma. 
The name may be translated * he whose pro- 
tection elephants are/ or “ he who is like an ele- 
phant that resembles a fort or a suit of armour. 
The same plate mentions two bit' tolas or tjauna 
namaz of this prince, — Prlfhuicall ah ha and Khati- 
cjdoaUhi (’?). The former, 4 husband of the earth, 
is a general title common to many kings. Tht 
reading of the latter is doubtful ; the facsimile 
has a nonsensical form Khudgdpulolca, which 
Bal Gang Ad bar has changed into Khadga- 
dhdrdrha. 

The fifth king, Krishna L, whose relation 
to his predecessor and accession to the throne 
have already been discussed, was likewise a 
ruler of great distinction. Two grants, Nos. 

2 and 3, place him, for this reason, at the head 
of their enumeration, and most have some- 
thing particular to relate regarding him. From 
grants Nos. 2, 3 (v. 3), and 6 (v. 5) it appears 
that lie continued the work of Dantidurga. 
and further humbled the C h ft Inky as. No. 4. 
v. 10, also states that * e he changed to a deer the 
great hoar (inahdvardha)^ who was taken with 
an itching for the battle, and inspired by Valour 
flashed his bovv-tusk. 5, § As the hoar is the 
cognizance of the Chain kyas, it is probable that 
this verse also refers to the defeat ot a Chalnkya 
prince, not of a person called NIahuvaraha. The 
same grant, vv. 11-13, connects him with the 
hill of BHpura, where he seems to have built 
a fort and a splendid temple of Siva.j|* Nos. 2 and 

3 mention that lie bore the hiruda "V" a 1 1 a b h a. 
His accession to the throne may be placed about 
755 A.D., and, as he was the paternal uncle of his 
predecessor, he cannot have ruled very long. If 
we allow him ten years, until 765, that will be 
quite as much as is probable. 

After him ruled successively his two sons. 


# See, e.g Vi k raman hac harita, p. 28, note. 

* X must add that I do not feel as certain as most of 

my colleagues (see, A. Burnell, Elem. of So.-Ind. 

Valasoar n 16) appear to do that the Srlfiarsha con- 

friend, Harshavar dhana of Th^esar. The ^fcio 
requires reconsideration, as the dates will not tit, 


S r i h a r s h a is, like Tikrama and Bhoja, a name common 
to^e^eml i^werful pnp^ ^ ^ subject 

C ^ r TMs P trJnslation differs from that given by Pandit 
S &radapras ada , who, as usual, had only a very dim idea 

of the meaning of his text. . , 

|| Y. 11 has been badly deciphered or is corrupt. 
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G o v i n d a II. aud D h r u v a. The only par- and o, v. !)), and a third, I ) Si ft r a v a r h h a, a* hi# 
ticular information which we receive about the son aud successor is said to u mediiatr on the 
former is that he also bore the surname Vail a- feet of the supreme lord, 1 ’ Ac.., u the illustrious 
bka.T Three grants, Nos, 2, 8, and 4, do not Dharavursha/* The phrase ■}m1dniitihinitn, 
mention his name at all; hence it may be inferred “ meditating on the loci of,” is no doubt am- 
thab lie did not reign long, and was not partieu- biguous, and the subject of the meditation is in 
lariy distinguished. If my view of the infer- other cjwi>s sometimes a spiritual //«*•«, andsume- 
pretation of v. 5 of Nos. 2 and o is correct, times a lord paramount. Hut the epithets given 
Goviuda II. was dethroned by this younger to Dharavarsha show that, he was not a priest, 
brother, who appears to have been a much greater and lie cannot have been a lord paramount, 
ruler and warrior. because these H-aihors acknowledged none. It 

Tins king, the seventh from Goviuda L, is is, therefore, not doubtful that (uwimlaN fat hoc 
called Dhrm r a, ‘the constant/ in grants is meant.§ Another name, ‘ Samndrn ’ which the 
Nos. 4 and 5; while lie appears under the translation of No. (5 gives to Dhruvn, is nothing 


appellation N i r up a in a, ‘ the incomparable/ 
in Nos. 0, 8, and i). In No. 2 lie is called 
N i r u p a m a and P a u r a, while No. 2 reads 
clearly Dltova instead of Venera. The preser- 
vation of this form is the first important service 
which the Radhanpur grant (No. 0) renders 
to the history of the Itashtrakufcas. For while 
Pan r a/ : the form of the Van Dindon {dates 
(No. 2),*is utterly irreconcilable with the read- 
ing Bhruvaf in Nos. 4 and 5 , Dkont may be 
easily recognized as a Prakrit corruption of 
Bh'vm ; and thus our plate furnishes the 
complete proof that Dhruva and Nirupawa are 
the same person. Only two grants give parti- 
culars regarding Dhruva-Nirupama’s exploits. 
Both Nos. 2 (v. G) and 8 (v. G) state that 
he conquered and imprisoned a king called 
(t a n g a, and that (v. 7) lie dispossessed a ruler 
named Vatsa or of Vats a, who had con- 
quered the kingdom of G au da, and that he drove 
him into the desert of Marvad From the men- 
tion of G a u da it is clear that Vats a’s pater- 
nal realm must have been situated in Central 
India . t Our grant No. 3 (v. 7) states that lie 
also conquered the P a 1 1 a v a king in the. south . 
The, same two grants show also that Dhruva- 
Nirupama had another biruda , Kali val lab ha, 
‘the beloved of the Kali age 5 (Nos. 2. v. 8, 

f ■ The translation of No. G asserts that he was horn at 
lnduhinibasilatak'. _ But the Sanskrit says nothing of the 
kind. The facsimile reads as follows :—twn0d govinda- 
rij’obhM indubimbmHt tie j ymj&riploshadMmrotihkah 
prosastir im liktshyate || li Proni him sprang Govinda- 
raja;_ a dark spot (caused) hy the burning of his enemies 
is visible on the crystal disc of the moon [ini ub imbaMldtale) 
resembling a laudatory' inscription.” The poet means to 
say that Govinda destroyed so many enemies that the smoke 
from their pyres may be considered to have caused the 
spots in the moon, which latter, therefore, are in reality 1 a 
pramii, ie. laudatory' inscription executed by -the king. 

I have no doubt that Paw is merely a 'mistake of 
the decipherer. 

t This identity results also from his position on the 
list. For while grant No, 5 names the two sons of Xiishna 


bub the resell of a mislake. .As the reign of 
Govinda JL was probably of short duration, 
Dhruva-Nirupamn/s accession to \\wnjtUi may br 
placed about 770 a. u. 

The next kjng, Dhruva-Ninipanu/s son, is 
called Goviuda 111, in Nos. 2, J), 4, and A, 
Jagut tun gain Nos. band 8, and J a gad rudra 
in No. 0, As Iht* laiicr two names are merely 
binulas , Jaijttfhmtju inclining ’ tho world-exalt- 
ed/ and Jmjmlmitv 1 1 he Siva, 7 r. Supreme lord 
of the world/ I do not hesitate to assuumtliat t hey 
belong to Goviuda 111. in order to express I he high 
position which he occupied. But i must admit 
that anyone who is hyporeritically inclined may 
contend that dagattunga was a third son 
of Dh r uva-Niru pa inn, who succeeded his 
brother Goviuda III. (1 o v i n d a III. seems to 
have been the most eminent prince of the dy- 
nasty. Immediately after his accession to the 
throne lie had to tight a confederacy of twelve 
kings, who assailed the supremacy of the Rash- 
trakfitas (No. 2, v. 11 , No. ,8, v. IB, No. fi, v. 27). 
j Grant No. 5 names 8 tam bh a as their chief. 
The result of the contest was that “Goviuda 
made their lustre pale, as the Humvarta fire extin- 
guishes the twelve suns that shine at the end 
of a half a V After he had subdued these 

enemies, he released king Gang a, whom his 

I. Goviuda (II.) and Dkruva, Nos. 6, 8, and 9 call them 
Goviuda (II.) and Nirupawa. An argument which, tends to 
show that Phora is a corruption of Dkruva is that in 
Nos. 2 and 3 he is twice called emphatically Dtiaryav&n 
and 1) hairy adhanah, ‘the constant/ 
t Possibly the ruler of the Vats a country may be 
meant. ■ His capital was Kdusllmbi, the modern Koeam. 

§ It ought also to be noted that most of the kings of 
this dynasty seem to have had one biruda ending in vxr- 
ska. Thus, besides the Amoghavarsha and Ak&la- 
v a r s h ay>f Nos. 6, 8, and 9, we find a Goviuda III. called 
Prabhutavarsha, Karka of Bharoch Suvarnavar- 
s h a, Goviuda of Bharoch Prabhdtavarsha, Kakkala 
(the last king) Amoghavarsha, and his father Akala- 
var s ha. These epithets were intended to commemorate 
the liberality of their wearers. 
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father had imprisoned, “from the prolonged 
pain of his fetters.” But Ganga again opposed 
his benefactor, and had again to be reduced to 
obedience (No. 2, v, 12, No. 3, v\ 14) and to be 
imprisoned. 

Our grant (No. 3) describes kisliext exploits 
as follows (vv. 15-18) He undertook an 
expedition against the G urj ar a king, who fled 
at his approach, “as the clouds disappear on 
the approach of the autumnal season.” Next 
he received the submission of the ‘ politic’ ruler 
of Mala v a, who by the study of the NUisdstra 
had learnt to form a just estimate of his own 
strength. Then, on his reaching the slopes of 
the Yindkya hills, a king called Mara- 
'S a r v a hastened to offer him presents. Finally 
he spent the rainy season at Sribhavana. 
The last three statements occur also in grant 
No 2, vv. 13-15 ; hut the first verse regarding 
the Gurjara, which is of the last importance for 
the correct appreciation of the expedition and 
for the history of Gujarat, has been left out. 
This one piece of information forms the connect- 
ing link between several other scraps of informa- 
tion regarding the history of Gujarat. Firstly, 
we know from the grants of Jayabhata 
dated Vikraraa 486, and of D a d d a II., dated 
Suka 380, 384, 400, and 417, that during the 
fifth century a.d. Central Gujarat was governed 
by a dynasty of G urj a r a kings, who had their 
capital at N a n d i p u r a, a fort once situated 
to the east of Bharocli, close to the Jhade- 
svar gate. From Hiwen Thsang we learn that 
further north a Gurjara kingdom existed in the 
seventh century, the capital of which was P/Zo- 
niolo, the modern Bhinmal,|| in Southern 
Marvad, just across the Pahlanpur frontier. 
The grants of the Gujarat Ritbors, Nos. 4 and 
5, finally inform us that .Govinda III. con- 
quered i the realm of the ruler of Lata (the 
region between the Mahi and the Tapti, and 
between the sea and the Sahyadris), and made 
it over to liis brother I n d r a, some time before 
the year 812. If we now read in the Radhan- 
pur grant (No. 3) that the same Govinda III. 
conquered or drove into flight the Gurjara, 
while on the same expedition he afterwards re- 


!! The identification of Bhinmfil with. Pilomolo 
belongs to Major J. W. Watson, whose services to the 
history of Gujar&t I have had to acknowledge so frequently. 
Bhinm&i had two older names, $rim&la and Bhillam&la. 
The latter is, I think, t/ie parent of the modern one on 
our maps, and is represented by c Rilomolo. The Arabic 
Pahlmahl represents also BhillamftLA Merutunga statss 


ceived the submission of the king of Malaya, 


and a visit from king Marasarvaon the slopes 
of the Yind hya s, we are, I think, justified in 
arranging these facts in the folio wing manner 
Govinda III. advanced from the highlands 
of the Dekhan by the pass of Bansda or by that 
of Dharmapur into the districts which are now 
called Southern Gujarat, and which were formerly 
considered thenorthernmost part of the Koiikana. 
Next he crossed the Tapti and invaded the Lata, 
and took this country from the Gurjaras, driving 
them northwards. After disposing of them, lie 
turned his attention to Ala lava. This country 
he may have reached, in case he did not 
pursue the Gurjaras as far as Bhinmal, by 


the Dohad-Dhar or Harsol-Ratlani routes. If 


he did march upon’ and occupy the Gurjara 
capital, he had to take the Idar-Dungarpur or 
the Komalmer pass through the Aravali. He 
must next have marched right across Malava 
in order to reach the Yindhvas. Probably he 
crossed their western portion as he returned to 
his Dekhan home. It is purely owing to the 
Radhanpur plate that we are able to give this 
sketch of Govinda’s great expedition to the west, 
and that we can at last connect two hitherto 
detached pieces of the history of Gujarat, the 
Gurjara and the Ratiior periods. 

After Goviudahad passed the rainy season at 
S r i b h a v a n a,T he marched to the banks of the 
Tungabhadra (No. 2, v. 15, No. 3, v. 18) and 
'again subdued the Pal la v a s, whom his father 
had conquered already, and “ whose wealth was 
resting in his hands also . ” He, apparently, had to 
undertake anexpediti on against a foe who, though 
formerly humbled and made tributary, had again 
begun to lift his head. Finally he ordered the 
lord of Y e ngi (No. 2, v. 16, No. 3, v. 19) into 
his presence, and made him assist in buildingor 
fortifying a city. Y e n g i is the ancient name of 
the eastern coast between the mouths of the Go- 
davari and Krishna. The tract which Govinda 
III. either temporarily or permanently brought 
under Ms sway extends therefore from the west- 
ern to the eastern coast, and from the Marvad 
desert and the Vindkyas in the north to beyond 
the Tungabhadra in the south. His dominions 


tat Bhoja of DhSr called SrlmMA-Bhillamaia because 
3 people allowed tha puet Ma&ha to die m want. Several 
,stes now met with in Gujarat and B^putana call them- 

lves, from the first forip, Srtmdll. 
f I am not able to identify this place. But X feel certain 
tat it is not * Cowtdorga, in Mysore, as Mr. Wathen g in- 
►rmants stated. 
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were certainly very considerable, and he Tally 
deserves his titles, Jagattunga or Jaga- 
drudra. Govinda bore, besides these two 
birndas , three others, — Frith vivallabha, 
‘ the husband of the earth’ (Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 
5) ; Srivallabha, ‘the husband of For- 
tune’ (No. 3) ; and P r a b h u t a v a r s h a, ‘ the 
showerer of prodigious (wealth) 1 (Nos. 2 and 
3). Both his grants are dated from M ay u r a- 
kh an d i (No. 3), or M a y u r a k h i n d i (No. 
2), — no doubt the modern Morkhaiida, a 
hill-fort north of V a n, in the Nasik disl.riet. It 
does not seem likely to me that this place was his 
capital, though it may have been an occasional 
place of residence. For Indian princes do not 
usually govern their dominions from lonely 
forts. 

Govinda’s grants are both dated Baka 730, 
or 808-9 A.D., and it is probable that he did not 
reign much longer. For, firstly, the number 
of his wars which the grants mention shows that 
he must have reigned a good many years before 
they were issued. Secondly, the maimer in 
which the grant of his nephew K a r k a (No. 4) 
speaks of him indicates that he was dead at 
the time of its issue, i.e. Saka 734, or a.d. 
812-13. 

We shall probably not go far wrong if we 
place the end of his reign in 810 a.d. His ac- 
cession to the throne may be put about 785 a.d. 

Not much is known regarding Govinda Ill’s 
successor, his son A m o g h a v a r s h a (No. G, 
v. 9, No. 8, v. 9, No. 9, v. 3). We do not even 
know his real name. Por Amoghavarsha, ' he 
who showers not in Tain,’ is nothing but a Urmia. 
But the one fact which No. 8 mentions, viz. 
that his capital was at Manyakheta*, the 
modern M a 1 k h e d, in the Nizam’s territory, is 
of great importance. Por it permits the identi- 
fication .of the Dekhani Rat hors with the 
Balharas of the Muhammadan geographers 
of the tenth century. This identification has 
already been proposed by Dr. BhAu Dfiji, who 
correctly perceived that Tod’s wild guess about 
the Bal M mi , 1 or Valabhi raja,’ and Remand’s 
identification with MAlavaraja, could not stand. 
The arguments in favour of Dr. BhAu Dajl’s 
view areas Mows:— Both Ibn Khordadhaht 


and MasudiJ .allege that, Ihdhnrd meant, ‘ king* 
of kings, 5 and was a title which all kings of the 
dynasty bore. The corresponding .Sanskrit 
word can only have been Hhtiffdrobi, which, 
means ‘lord,’ or ‘supreme ruler.’ Now, as 
grants Nos. 2, 3, 0, 7, and S show, all the kings 
of the IhUiiur dynasty alien toil the title pu/Vi- 
vvi-hfwlturaka, ‘supreme lord.’ Secondly, Mm 
capital of the Bal hard is stated to have been 
Mankir. This word resin aides Manyakheta. 
the name of the capital of Amoghavarsha. and 
of his successors, § very closely, and it is abso- 
lutely identical with the Prakrit, form Man- 
khed or Mankher, which must have preceded 
the modern form M, alklied. The identity 
of the two towns is further proved by the 
statement that. Manlur was Urn (jrval rm/rr 
of India, and situated 80 (arsaugs, or 6 Id) miles, 
from the sea. A glance at the map will 
show that Malkhcd lies almost, exactly in the 
middle, between the western and eastern seas. 
Its distance from the western coast is, as the 
crow Hies, about 350 miles, But if wo assume 
that Mas full thought not of the- straight line 
from the western sea, but of the distance from 
one of the northern ports to which the M uham- 
madans chiefly traded, say Khambay or Bharooh, 
his estimate of the distance is correct. There 
is another point iu his notes on the town 
which may be used to support this ideutiliea- 
tion. He says that the language spoken at 
M&nkir is “the Kirlya, called so after the 
country K Sr a.” The word /Nm, it is true, is 
not easily explained. For in . Sanskrit ln.ru 
means ‘ a parrot,’ and its plural is a name of 
the Kasmirians. But with a (for the Arabic 
alphabet) very slight change of the diacritical 
points we may read K a n a r a, L e, K a n a d a = 
Kara at a, for Kira, i.e. for ; and 
this emendation exactly fits Malkhed, which lies 
just on the border of the Karureso-s peaking 
country. || A third argument for the identity of 
the Rafchors with the Balharas of Mankir is 
the circumstance that while the Muhammadan 
writers of the ninth and tenth cpnturies state 
that the great prince of India, the Bal hark 
resides at Mankir, A1 Idrisi in the twelfth 
century asserts that Nahrwalla was his seat. 


fa^dirof^tS 4, TOl - L P- 206 - ■ 

to!. Hist0ry ojfMfa 6 V its own Bistoria 


X Elliott : ibid. 19-24. 

§ Manyakheta is also named as the seat of the king in 
grants JNos. 6, y, and 8. 

lj See Caldwell, Comp. Oram. Draw Lang. p. 33. 
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We know from the inscriptions of the CMlukyas 
of Kalya n a and from grant No. 9 that the 
star of the Raihors of Malkhed set in the last 
quarter of the tenth century, and that Tailapa 
(973-1008 a.x>.) humbled them to the dust, 
and reestablished the supremacy of the Ckalu- 
kyas in the Dekhan, At the same time the 
Ohalukyas of Anhilvad (Nahr walla) rose to 
importance in the latter half of the eleventh 
and in the twelfth century, under Jayasimha 
Siddharaja and his still greater successor 
Kumarapala ; and these princes, too, assumed 
the title parama-bhatt&raka . 

But to return to Amoghavarslia. It is 
not clear from the inscriptions if he built Mfihya- 
kheta. I rather think that Manyakheta is the 
•unnamed town which the king of Yengi forti- 
fied for Govinda III. But it seems probable 
that Amoghavarsha was the first Rathor who 
made the place his capital. The statements of 
the Muhammadans about the Balharasof the 
eighth century allow ns to infer that during his 
reign the power and extent of the Bathor empire 
remained as great as under his father. The end 
of his reign may be placed about 885 a.d. 


Amoghavarsha’ s successor is named Akala- 
v a r s h a. There can be no doubt that the real 
name of this prince also is unknown — A kala- 
v a r s h a, 1 he who showers (gifts) out of season 
(as well as in season),’ being merely an honorific 
title or biruda . The inscriptions give no details 
regarding his reign. Who really succeeded this 
prince is somewhat doubtful. The statements 
of grants Nos. 6, 8, and 9 are apparently not 
quite in harmony. I think, however, that if 
we obtained a good facsimile of the Karda plate 
the difficulty would be solved. As this is not 
within my reach, and, as I learn that a new 
grant of one of the later Batbors has recently 
been discovered and will be shortly published 
by Professor Bhandarkar, I pass over the re- 
maining princes of the dynasty. I will merely 
remark that Kakkala, who issued grant No. 
8, is the last prince of the Manyakheta dynasty. 
Grant No. 9, v. 9, states .distinctly that he 
was the Rathor whom Tailapa^ conquered. 
No. 8, Kakkala’ s own grant, is dated in 973 
a.d., the very year of Tailapa’s accession to the 
throne. Kakkala’ s fall must have come soon 
after. 


Transcript. 


Plate L 


{') % * srrc [i] 


D [i] 


[lUll] 

( 2 ) m f t [ i] 'circtrg'' 

( 3 ) ft fWFT: [iRli] i f*i«i 

yiK E j- 

[tl^.11] 

( 5 ) zwvgw. 

v ’ ^ m: [i] tro 

y-^rr ftqwftawwre srerteu sorter *Nrr [h»h] 

v ; 'HJWT^EFT- 

( 7 ) y D3 

v ‘ ckuuilMfWcTCO'tfl- 

(•) 5I=f 


f The name statement is made in the ChShakya. Miisj 
grant, v. 27 , where the name is given as Karkara. I suspect 
that its Sanskrit form was KarkarAja. 


*Iine2, reaaVSt. L.3, rea d W*- L4, read 

«*€ ^°i fCTR* Te f 

g^STWSFT 0 . L- 7, read L-8, read^rtii-Jidt f?- 
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( 9 ) [i] vzmim rro*r irt- 

( 10 ) gj grr%: ggrcf: [llS.ll] frrtRi^FRR 'er 

Prwrft-+ 

(") *t 3 tc?r ^ [i] JTr^nR^rf^ 3 ?kg^r: gF^HerFrOTr^ 

f 12 ) crfwt g^ 5 Rcq^R TOCftsTSf^T [iHl] SFT- 

^nf^ncRr £- 

( 1S ) jffjf wiwwit^gf frft #: [i] itpgtg 

NRTTRT?- 

( 14 ) <r cRratfg srr% tocr toi«iic^ [ii^ii] esew^rswf^TFr geg$i«r$ 

^^frertT- 

( 15 ) [i] fr^r 3 * fR 3 ir^*Rr%q- f^r sr*r i^wr: [iKll] 

( 16 ) ?rt gnt^: ^§trt qrk^p*sfrrc:uusFnsr: g?r» [t] 'Rfrrr: 

( u ) srarraft% PiiR*rs tr# : «gfirfor war jnfcsrrsr* usi [u\°u] q-|% 

nf- 

( iB ) gwm ^TOSf^pfgr gr 5 F%FWR[qr]gr#^R: <ft: [ 1 ] fSRrr- 


Plate II A. 


O m stfr wr?Ri% 3 f^r^r^fN 

[IIUII] 'WITTR-t 

O *RTjg ^g^giqR^sjrr^r Riteg *pr: [l] arrRT 

3RT cT- 

( 3 ) ^raiprraicrr <Tii cg^T *rf*>d«t>r f^rrtrg *rt ’3%% fq?rr gwr ^T^RFr [u\3ti] 

tTR*r Rfr- 

O f^ u UM wik 3tf% W:%g^FRfrgg ^rgsraf ggstff d?rc^reg*rr [ 1 ] fl^Rr 

( 5 ) e <? ti r s *RrT ^T cth^tn' qr n^?r ^iNRRf^Fgcrrgi-?^;: [||\^||J qqj- 

( 6 ) sRRRifTFT ^w?WTOr ^fliRRr: Errf^q-f^R: [ 1 ] gr- 

O ™ ^WF55lr TOFR 5T?q% fg^gor fg/%^ gT^NTIS^:: ^ ijlT: g=r x 

Dwu] d- 


f It. 10, aksharas 4-10, as well as the last, are very in- 
distinct on the plate. L. 12, read L. 13, read 

L. 15, read fnM- L. 17, read qfaT=*r°. 
L. 18 a The restoration lias been made according to the Van 
Dindori grant. 


X L. 1, read fTfT: giPHTr**; read ^FT* T. 2, 

read f%^°. L. 3, read h , 4 , rea d 

^cTj 0j Tri%c^rr f^SFRHL* L. 5. The *t° 

°f *mr looks like <TT } but tbe reading adopted is required; * 
on account of the sense and of the metre. 
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pll If § f M *f$t 

if ssgf t 

5 chi rf yr\\^ Ftp j^: ( v k' ? K ') 

v k <¥ ^ k' kripCyV' ' S'' l 

5 f w, & «&£ f p\ 

*s®c t Swa mmM £ m 
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nC (7Y -rr &rr l> 

"> >s O r 'P ^ n £/ 


3-5 ^,kT. & <? § *■ 4£ $-&•>¥■&- ^9 K 

I At >•< 

^ V v£> 


hV'Kl 


^■WTi 

ifc 


"tr 


*«%*$ av$i 

: rr r W K/ ft? w »T5 

- fr^.-w) 


>. l£ CC’ vv If . ,, 

9 5W V 9; 5 ^ 

y f 9 t^tr j? 

V j5t 5? ^ fc' ^ac- 
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(") vrpTTf ftrerprr Wff'ron'irt mi qsrrfltfrafM 

0 <f [t] GRspFgeffw i mm ^pnr^b to tot *rrptt ^ mi sr- 
( ,0 ) srfqr qw?rr [n\Mil w?Rf^^^^ir°TRr^rw sserff M pw- 
( ll ) tot toto *r thttotsto: [i] mi r%r Trlro Nlr to ii- 

('■) %?cifr <ro tortoctoiP^totto [iiuji] ft«nb mzm 5 ^ 

P#: +3 


( ls ) ^rmurfcT IRT PRT STOP [l] »!T^tJTf[TO|3R[rrr]^nTr'^ : TO 

( u ) towt jorfp TOt tottor [HI'*!!] ^r 5 #'pif% Rfi 

mi- 

( 13 ) ^rrerfr ¥jt f^TO^u^iPKicr^ [i] top-t: gpt^wnfOTt prtto? 

( 16 ) totrt 5j*r [iivh] ^Tcrcftr^crrl^r^r W3T WfTO R5I 

faRiT^SR* 


( 17 ) storR: mi 


[i] srsrorf tor to 


3 %<?; mi 


( lti ) *n% f ^ ^rara^: [iiwi] w- 

(»») ffjfr toitt [i] 


Plate II B. 


C) ftfa nswiftwreft'rat wr wflrtr pi] ["] ^ 

mart p] Mr- 

O shtos"* inftSr OWl * * 

(*) inWsfls«PFfaifc> fwt a#* tot *p,wto ^RiPra^itw^W-. 

( S) * ««** ^ 

( .) , m 

C) nfsvnmfi«ifliMJwr i#ot- 


§ L. 8, read ftfjfaaF^POTl- L. 11, read GT^°. 

L. 13. The restoration of V* is made according to&e 

Van Dindori plate. L. 14, read L. ^> rea i jJ^ 

^m> ° «ifg^ L - 16 - read ^-„ L - 17, Iead p?.' 

s^qy 0 , L* * 18. I)e ^ e Visarga a ^ fcer or write 

L. 19, read The insertion of <T before = WT 

is required by the metre and by the sense. « 

IT L. 1. The sign need for 20 at the end of the PraMsti 


of the grant is B ‘ ***■’ It slightly differs from the form 
of the syllable used otherwise in the grant. The latter i* * 
written it is the only instance of the syllabic notation, 
of numerals hitherto observed on Bhthor grants. Bead 
f ^° L.^readVWWi 0 . 

W 1 L ■ 5 ’ read ****&% 

L. 6, read HfWft 0 . L- 7, Beta the totaksbara of the 
line. 
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( 8 ) IFF RF^F^et 

C) %m&r qffcpr tp Prftwr qpR7 ^rRpr%fw<r: m\ 3T- 

( 10 ) ^Fa RS^JT? r%Jp'?PTr? : T ? 3‘ !! Tt J Tf3 :7 T^ 

( n ) 

('•) =rr ^cfrrtwr^MRcTRf rufnuR : usstt: wqibfa: u- 

Cl ^TlWT: Wq^Rffen T.m^R'P^TKT: 3rU<T- 

("■) JT^qTf^T: ^r^r^F TO VlI%f%lTrp^'^~ 

O w?>i#r: .p^'prr^rai^Fr: u- 

C) UVf W-TfRlfST MR- 

C) \ apTFfrsrt FwnrqqFT - 

( ls ) f%ntuw ^qr%^rn%w i T nifaTfecr* qdrf%f 5 Rnr ^rernfpnvr 

C) *ppuf frqtr urtw qferresrh ir u qrf^T^qrft qfcp-Rr qrrq'r 


Translation. 

1. Dm ! May ho protect you, tho lotus on 
whoso navel lias been made the dwelling- plane 
of Brahma and Kara, whoso forehead is adorned 
by the lovely moun -sickle. f 

2. There was a truthful king on oa.t't h 
called Krishna raj a, whose throat was hid- 
den by the twining arms of Fortune ami by the 
far-reaching rays of the royal insignia, which 
glittered on his broad chest, just as Krishna’s 
throat is hidden by the twining arms of Lak- 
shmi and the far-reaching rays of the Katistn- 
bha, who, though he conquered a host of foes 
with his large army (chakra), just as Krishna 
with his huge war-disc (chakra), lived a pure 
( akrishna ) life. J 

3 . He (who was also called) V a 1 1 a b h a, and 
who was surrounded by a large crowd of ex- 
ceedingly wise (Pandits, vibudha), in sport and 
swiftly tore Fortune ( la/cshmt ) from the ocean- 
like Chnlukya race, which derives lustre from 
numerous powerful princes that, afraid of the 
destruction of their partizans, sought its pro- 
tection (pakshachchhedabhaydsritaUildmahdbM^ 


# b* rea d 5R* b. 9, BT is not distinct on the plate. 
But the reading must either be this or b. 15, read 

W®3T. b. 16, read L. 17, read ^Rft^FTi 0 ? 

L. 18, read fmf* b. 19, dele Anusvara over 


t |Jetr eAnushtnbk Compare the KJvi grant (hid. Ant 
FOi. Y. p. 144, note) and the Van Binder! grant, V. 1. 


hhritkulablu'djihU ), which is difficult to con- 
quer for others ( diniatujlnjddaparai fi ), and which 
coni aims many pure resplendent gems ( mivfat - 
vitivu lakh vtij ish n am twin rlfdt ) , § just s is M omit 
Alandara, surrounded by a largo crowd of im- 
mortals (nihudha), tore tho goddess of Fortune 
(Lakshini) from tho ocean, which derives lustre 
from all the groat mountains that, afraid of 
the loss of their wings, sought its protection 
(p> iJts kac hid/ inai a h h nij (1st t t dkh iia ma Itabh dh h r Uku - 
IMtrdjilat) is difficult to cross for other (beings) 
(durlnauj hycld< ipa ra ih ) , and which contains va- 
rious pure resplendent jewels (< anchavintalabhru - 
j ish v u ra t n d n o i id t ) , 

4. r .ro him was horn a son, (called) 1) h o r a, 
whoso only wealth was fortitude ; who, though 
in conquering tho universe by tho expansion 
of his fierceness ho resembled tho god* with the 
fierce rays, still gladdened the earth by the 
lightness of Ida taxes ( a aha pdakara ta h) , [whiles 
the sun torments it by the fierceness of its rays 
(cluwdakaratah)’], who destroyed tho beauty of 
the lotus faces of tho wives of his enemies, 
whose fame the nymphs that guard the quarters 

+ Metro Vamntatilak & . Tho verse contains a series of 
puns. Bach epithet bas a double meaning, and fits both the 
a S od Krishna, Compare also the Kilvt grant, 
v. 12. The verse is also the second of the Yap Brndorl 
grant, but Mr. Wathen’s Pandit has not seen all the 
poctaeal finesses which it contains, The double meaning of 
wjmmm has escaped him entirely. 

§ Metre gMulomkriditu. Mr. Wathen’s Pandit has 
misunderstood this verse also, which likewise stands third 
on the van Dindori plates. — ■ Gems/ i.e. iHnstrious princes. 
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of the universe wove into pearl strings and ever 
wore. || 

5. Though he was endowed with a splen- 
dour acquired by a rebellion against his elder 
brother (jy eshth ollang liana ) , still (that splen- 
dour) was pure and, established in a faultless 
realm (nirmala mandala ), he was never dis- 
figured by any blot ( dosJidhxra ), [and he thus 
resembled and surpassed the moon that is en- 
dowed with a pure splendour after passing the 
constellation Jyeshthd , and is surrounded by a 
spotless halo ( nirmala mandala ), but always 
disfigured by a blot ( doshdkara )]. Seeing his 
liberality, which surpassed the liberality ( ddna ) 
of all other men, the guardian elephants of 
the quarters that are covered with streams 
of ichor (ddna) issuing from beneath their ears, 
have placed themselves, deeply ashamed, as it 
were, at the extremities of the four regions of 


the universe.^ 

6. Seeing that he (D h o r a) had conquered 
impetuous G a n g a, who, forsooth, had not been 
vanquished by others, who excelled through 
venerable regal qualities, who had conquered 
the world and possessed a pride not common 
to others, Kali fled, fearing lest he also should 


be punished.* 

7. Wonderful it is that having obtained 
from the humbly bowing P a 1 1 a v a, — whom on 
theone side (Dhora’s) ocean-like cavalry pressed, 
that exulted over its crushed foes, that roamed 
about and was formidable on account of its 
bravery, while on the other side the self-moving 
ocean restrained him, that is uproarious like a 


11 Metre SdrduUvikriAita. Prat&pa,, which. I have ren- 
dered simply by ‘ fierceness/ has really a double meaning, 
-—applied to the king it means * valour, prowess ; applied 
to the sun it means ‘ exceeding heat.* The tertium com - 
pamtionis between tbe king’s fame and the pearl strings 
of the Digndyikds is the brilliancy or ‘whiteness (as a 
Hindu would say) common to both. The verse is the 
4th of the Van Dindori grant. . . . 

f Metre’ tfArdUlavihridita. The verse is identical with 
Van Dindori 5, though Mr. Wathen’s and my renderings 
differ very considerably. There are only two points m his 
version which require to be noticed. Firstly, it is possible 
to translate with him jyeshthollcmghanty&tayd, acquired 
by overcoming tbe goddesB Jyeshth4 or Misfortune, which 
is represented as the elder sister of Fortune. But I reject 
this translation, because the contrast to amalayd, (never- 
theless) pure/ requires that the fortune of the king should 
owe its origin to a blamable act. The emphatic state- 
ment that phora was “ never disfigured by any blemish 
also favours this explanation. In the second half-veise 
karn&dhasthituddnab hritct h , ‘ covered by streams of ichor 
issuing from beneath their temples, can also be referred to 
tbe king, and be translated by endowed with a liberali^ in- 
ferior to that of kingKarna. But I am unable to stuff tins 
into the translation. Mr. Wathen’s Pandit has had a dim idea 
of both these renderings. Tue haturad phenomenon which 
suggested the first series of puns is that after the month of 
Jetb, in the rainy season, the moon is constantly surrounded 
by‘a halo. Wathen’s varies lectioncs are misreadings. 


victor in battle, and formidable on account of its 
roaming monsters, — elephants shedding streams 
of ichor (mada ), t he never became in the least 
intoxicated (mada) with his glory. 

8. Swiftly driving Yatsaraja, who was 
intoxicated with the wealth of the kingdom of 
Gauda that he had easily acquired, on an evil 
road into the heart of Mar u (land), he took 
from him not only the two royal pai'asols ot 
Gauda, resplendent like the rays of the autum- 
nal moon, b ut also, at the same moment, his fame, 
that had reached the extremities of the universe. J 

9. Wonderful it is how Kirupama came 
to be (called) Kalivallabha ( ‘the beloved of the 
Kaliynga), since by his pure life he drove 
Kali, who had gained a firm footing, swiftly fa s 
away, and entirely restored on earth the splen- 
dour of the (golden) Krita age.§ 

10. From that constant Nirupama sprang 
a son, who is honoured by good men, called 
Govindaraja, who may be likened to the 
moon produced from the ocean, since he was pure 
in mind, just as the moon is pure in splendour : 
since his feet were touched by the heads of the 


greatest princes, just as the rays of the moon 
touch the proud head of the supreme lord 
(Siva) ; and since he was the favourite of For- 
tune ( padmdncmdahara ), just as the moon glad- 
dens the night-lotuses ; who also resembles the 
sun that comes from the lofty mountain of the 
east, since he is endowed with valour (jpratdpa)* 
just as the sun is possessed of exceeding heat 
('pratdjpa) ; and since he is always prosperous (at- 
tyodaya), just as the sun rises daily (nityodaya).\- 


* Metre Vasan tatilaM. The Van Dindori reading (v % 61 
amjondaj&tavijitwm is nonsense; gang am piirani, tor 
qangdpHram is admissible. Mr. Wathen’s translation is an 
utter failure, . which partly is owing to the misreading 
of the first words, and partly to his not having seen taat 
Ganga is the name of the king who is mentioned below,— 
v 12 Van Dindori, and v. 14 Radhanpnr. X do not think 
that any allusion to the “ flood of the Ganges/ is intended. 
The reading of our plate, gangaptiram, is decidedly against 
the supposition that a pun is intended. 

f Metre Sardtilmikri&ita. Va^a, which I have trans- 
lated by ‘cavalry/ may 'possibly mean ‘army.’ ^ The dic- 
tionaries give neither meaning. But tbe sense of the pas- 
sage cannot he doubtful. OraJid, which I have rendered by 
‘ bravery/ is not mentioned in this sense in the dictionaries : 
but its synonym graha is explained by ranodtjama. 

t Metre S&rdulmik rtdita. The various readings of the 
Van Dindori plates, v. 7, are evidently caused by mistakes of 
the decipherer. They have seriously affected the translation. 

S Metre VascmtatiUM . Mr. Wathen’s Bandit has 
utterly misunderstood the verse, because he did not 
know that Dhora was also called hhrupamn, and hence 
could not see that Kalivallabha was another biracia or tbe 

881 1| Metre Sdrdulavi krt c] iia . Van Dindori, v. 9, which 
corresponds to this sloka, has been badly rendered by 
Mr. Wathen’s Pandit, who appears not to have 
double sense contained in most of the epithets. ^ ne com- 
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11. When that, prince, the abode of all good 
qualities, was born, the family of the K a vH li- 
fe r a k u t a s became unconquerable to its foes, 
just as the Yadava raco after the birth of the 
foe of Madlru. He clearly made lus foes ami 
his dependants reseinblo each, other, since in 
consequence of his slashing {duna) the former 
were made acquainted with the extremities of 
the regions (dri$htd$dva<lhayah),\\ r QV<$ annihilated 
( uddhatdh ), and were made to leave their food 
and their Qim&mQnts(inuIcUihdraiul>hih'kildh), and 
(the latter) by means of his liberal i fey (ddnn) 
were made to see the limits of their desires 
( drishtdsuva dhayah ) , were made proud (ve/- 
dhutuh ), and were adorned with pearl necklaces 
(muktdhdmv ih h ushildh ) .If 

12. When his lather, seeing his superhuman 
form fitted like that of Krishna to protect the 
world from ruin, offered him the sole supremacy 
over the earth, he addressed to him this seemly 
answer : — “ Let it be, father ! That belongs to 
thee ; have I not kept the necklace bestowed 
by thee, like an order that must not be dis- 
obeyed P' 5 ^ 

13. When that parent had gone to adorn 
heaven, and nothing was left of him but his 
fame, (Govinda,) resembling the world- destroy- 
ing fire that extinguishes the (twelve) suns (at 
the end of the fealpa), bereft, though alone, by 
means of superior valour, twelve famous kings 
of their lustre, who, allied, were bent on de- 
stroying the earth through their desire of ac- 
quiring its possession."!" 

14. Exceedingly compassionate, he liberated 
Ganga from his protracted, painful captivity, 
and sent him to his country. When (Ganga) 

parison of Nirupana to the ocean and to the mountain of 
the east indicates that the poet attributes to him gdm- 
bhtrya, 1 depth of mind,* and unnat'itvz, ‘loftiness/ Com- 
pare also the description of Guhasena in the Valabhi 
grants. The moon-sickle is one of the well-known attri- 
butes of £3iva ; hence the elaborate pun on pzrameiv'iron- 
nata$iTCt>ksctrh$akt r ip&d(ih. X am not quite certain about 
my translation of padni&nandakara. I dissolve padmdyd 
lakshmyd dnando.m karotitipad mdriandakcvrj,h. But pad- 
ma may be a 1ST. pr. } or be taken as a synonym of send , 
army/ since one of the sendvydhas is called po.dmi. 

IF Metre g&rd-Gla. In the first half of the verse Govin- 
daraja is compared to Krishna. The end of the second 
half offends against the rules of versification, as it is con- 
nected hy> Srn dhi with v. 12. Such a connexion is only 
permissible in the case of two pdd'ts of the same stanza. 
The text of the Van Binder! grant, v. 10, avoids this. 
But if its reading arthindm is to be retained, svasadrihlh 
must be changed to smadHSdk, which perhaps is the 
correct reading. Mr. Watlien’s Pan/it has not understood 
the second half. Mr. Watlien’s own suggestion to change 
the ms h p-ak uldn v-t y e of the Van Bindori grant to rdshtra- 
k ubmmyoxs shown to be correct by the reading of onr grant. 

, Metre Sdrdulz%nkrZ<Ut*. The Van Bindori grant has 
only die second half of this verse, Xla. The first seems 


nevorfehulortH, in has groat pride, opposed him,, 
ho conquered him by a shower (of arrows), 
in less time than was required to observe a 
frown on his lofty brow, and h wit My lettered 
him again..]: 

lf>. Wlum the (< urj a ra (king) saw that 
(Govinda), the protector of the lives and wealth 
of his relations, whose, fortune was increasing, 
and who (was born under) an auspicious con- 
stellation, approaching with arrows placed on 
the bow (and) directed against him, he tied in 
fear to Homo (unknown hiding-place), ho that 
even in his dreams ho hud no hope of giving 
battle; just as the clouds (disappear) at the 
approach of the autumnal season, which in- 
creases the splendour of the Jlhuulhujwo (lowers, 
which is favourable to the growth of lotuses, 
and during which the stars shine with parti- 
cular brilliancy. § 

16. The politic lord of M a lava, seeing 
from afar that the only safety for his prosperity 
lay in submission at (Govinda’s) foot, bowed to 
him with joined hands. What wise man of 
small power would engage in a desperate conflict 
with a powerful (antagonist) P For tho result 
of (a study of the rules of) polity is that out 
learns to estimate accurately one’s own and the 
enemy's strength. || 

1 7. Prince M a r a h a r v a, learning through 
his spies that (Govinda) had pitched his camp 
on the slopes of tho Y i n d h y a hills, and con- 
sideringhira as already within his country, quick- 
ly went, impelled by fear, to satisfy his desires 
with excellent heirlooms (such as he had) not 
before obtained, and (to worship) his feet by 
prostrations. If 

to have been left out accidentally. I do not fool certain 
about tho ulterior meaning of fcanthilcd, ‘a necklace/ 
Was it a sign of the dignity of Ywvardja t 
t Metre 8&rdtilavtkrtditat. The Van Dindort grant, 11 
1) and c, gives three p&dtts of this Sloka. The omission 
of the fourth is no doubt accidental, as the remainder 
gives no sense. Its various readings vaswnaUn and 
dvdda3dn are ungrammatical. The construction of sama- 
dyata with the accusative sa.ih hdram is unusual. The 
infinitive scahhartum is required. 

t Metre g&rd'tilamkr$dit:i. Compare Vap Bindori, v 
12, where the text shows an erroneous v&rictt lectio , and 
the translation is an utter failure. Regarding Ganga com- 
pare above, v. 6. Vikshepa, which I have rendered by * a 
shower/ may possibly have a technical meaning, as in the 
Gdijara grants of Badda II. 

§ Metre SdrdMn vik Hd ita. The first part , of the com- 
pound padmdbhivriddhyanviti if referred to the king is 
padmti — Lakshml Regarding the importance of the verse, 
compare above. 

I! Metre Mrdtilavikrt(lit:i. Compare Van Bindori 13. 
the text of which contains a mistake, y'tt /dr yath. The 
translation is on the whole correct, though not accurate. 

IT Metre Mrdtilci' Compare Van Bindori, v. 14, the 
translation of which is satisfactory except in the last pdda* 
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18, Having passed the rainy season, during 
which the sky is covered by dense clouds, at 
Sr ibhavana, he inarched thence with his 
army to the banks of T u n g a b h a d r a. Tar- 
rying there, he whoso foes are submissive again 
drew towards himself, by showers (of arrows) 
even — oh, wonder ! — the entire wealth of the 
P a 1 l a v a s, though he already held it in his 
hand.* 

19. In obedience to one brief half-sentence 
which (Govinda) sent by the mouth of his 
messenger, the lord of V engi came thither 
and worked (for him) like a servant without 
cessation, desiring his own welfare. If the 
external circuravallation raised by him for his 
master has not stuck to the summit of the 
heavens, then the star-crowds above-head wear 
it as their pearl-garland. f 

29. Out of fear many hostile kings, their 
heads (bowing, and) adorned by their hands 
joined in supplication, bent on doing service to 
him, came to his two feet for protection. Those 
feet were nob so much ornamented by priceless 
jewels, the gifts of various (princes), as by his 
word “ Fear not,” which was famed for its 
tru st worth iness. J 

21. He,§ perceiving this life to be unstable 
like the wind or the lightning, and worth- 
less, has effected this gift to a Brahman, which 
is most meritorious because it consists of a grant 
of land. 

And he, the supreme lord, the supreme ruler 
of the kings of kings, the husband of the earth, 
the illustrious prince Srivallabha, (called 
also) Prabhfftavarsha, who meditates 
on the feet of the supreme lord, the supreme 
ruler of the kings of kings, the illustrious 
Dharavarshadeva, being in good health, 
(thus) admonishes all rulers of provinces, rulers 
of zillas, heads of villages, officials, officers, and 
persons in authority, aldermen, and all others, 
whatever their connexion (with his government) 
may be : — 


* Metre d&r&OXa. Compare Dindon, v. 14. The 
plain meaning of the second half of the 
Govinda agarn subjected and plundered the Pallavas. who-r 
his father had already subdued; compare above, v. 7. 

f Metre d&rd&la. VHhyOli, which I translate by ex- 
ternal 'is not to be traced elsewhere. It seems to be 
a compound of v&by a and Hit. The accusative » 

ungrammatical. The poet seems to ^ employed it in 
order to avoid a hiatus. The meaning, of the whole verse 
is that the ting of Vengi built for Govinda the walls of a 
town or fort, which were exceedingly high. 

t Metre MrHUa. 8 Metre Aryd. 


“ Be it known to you that I, residing at Sri M a- 
y u r a lc h a n cl i, have given to-day — after having 
bathed, and confirming the gift by a libation 
of water — on the new inoon of the" month 
Sravana, when an eclipse of the sun took 
place, in the year (of the Brihaspati cycle) 
called SarvajHW after seven hundred and thirty 
yearsivom the time of the Saka king had passed, 
for the increase of my own and my parents’ spiri- 
tual merit and fame both in this world and in 
the next, the village of Ratajuna, situated 
in the Easiyana hhnldi,% — the boundaries of 
which are to the east the river Sink a,* to the 
south V a v u 1 a 1 a, to the west Miriyathana, 
and to the north the village of V a d a h a, — to- 
gether with together with 

together with the (right of) fine and (deciding 
cases arising out of) the ten -flaws, together with 
its natural and adventitious produce, together 
with the right of forced labour, and together 
with its taxes in grain and gold, formerly 
granted gifts to gods and Brahmans being 
excluded, which is not to be entered by irregular 
or regular soldiers, nor to be meddled with by 
royal officers, to Paramesvarabhatta the son of 
Chandriyamma-Gahiyasahasa and the grandson 
of N agaiy y abhatta, who dwells at T i g a m b i, 
is one of the Trivedis of that place, studies the 
Taiitinyaveda , and belongs to the Bharadvaja 
goireij'f as well as to the chief Brahmans and 
forty Mihajans , viz. Anantavishnubhatta, Vibhu- 
duvejhago (?), Indramatharangati, Sarvaibhatta. 
Chandaribhatta, Krishnanfigaibhatta, Madha- 
j vairiyaghavitikapudeva. Noyyabhatfca (?) s Ea- 
yebhatta, and others— the same village being to 
be enjoyed by his sons, grandsons, and their 
lineal descendants as long as the moon, the sun, 
the ocean, the earth, the rivers, and the hills 
endure, — according to the reasoning from the 
familiar instance of the ground and the clefts 
therein,— for defraying the cost of Bali , Charu, 
and Vaisvadeva offerings, of an Agnihotra , and 
the five great sacrifices, <&c. 


|| The year Sarvajit corresponds to Saka 731. 

IT Probably the modern R&sin, in the ^ 

ctorate, which is still the chief town of a tfilukA 
# Apparently the Sin&, which joins the Bhima river. 

4 - This passage is somewhat doubtful. The word Rztm- 
is repeated in the text, andthe Bames of tW 
irahmans and Mah&jans now ennmemted stend m 
puS ve not in the dative as the name of Paramesvarabhatta. 
he v^e was, therefore, not given to ostorri by them, 
ut they ^vere^probably merely flowed to hve te* I 
m not certain that I have correctly divided the string of 
'elingana names. 
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PEDIGREE OF THE RATHORS OF MALKHED, OR RALHARlS, 

FROM ABOUT 660 to 850 a.d. 

I. Govinda I. [a.d. 660.] (Grants 1, 4, 5.) 

II. Karka I. [a.d. 685.] (Grants 1, 5.) 

III. Tndra I. [710 a.d.] (Grants 1, 5.) V. a. Krishna I. [a.d. 755.] (Grants 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9. ) 
| ( b. Vallabha. 

IV. a. Dantidurga [a.d. 725-/55]. (Grants 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9.) 

6. Dantivarma. (Grant 1.) 

c. Prithvi vallabha. (Grant 1.) 

d. Khadgavaloka (?). (Grant 1.) 

Saka 675. 


VI. a. Govinda II. [a.d. 765.] (Grants 1, 6, 8.) VII. a. Dhrlva [a.d. 770]. (Grants 4, 5. > 

b. Vallabha. (Grant 5.) &. Dhora [Paura], (Grants 2, 3.) 

c. Nirnpama. (Grants 2, 3, 6, 8, 9. ’I 

d. Dh&r&varsha. (Grants 2, 8.) 

e. KalHvallabha. (Grants 2, 3.) 

| 1 Qujardt Branch . 

VIII. a. Govinda [785-810 a.d.], Saka 730. (Grants 2, 3, 4, 5.) 1. Indra. (Grants 4, 5.) 

b. Prithvivallabha. (Grants 2, 3, 4, 5.) 

c. Srivallabha. (Grant 3. ) 

d. Prabh&tavarsha. (Grants 2, 3.) 

e. Jagattunga. (Grants 6, 8.) 

/. Jagjadrudra. (Grant 9.) 

IX. Amoghavarsha [a.d. 810]. (Grants 6, 8, 9.) 

X. Ak&lavarsha [a.d. 835], (Grants 6 , 8, 9.) 

&c. &c. down to Kakkala or Karkara, overthrown by Tailapa of Kalyfea between 973 and 990. 


2a. Karka, Saka 734. (Grants 4. 5.) 
b. Suvarnavarsha. 

3a. Govinda, Saka 749. (Grant 5.) 
b . Prabh&tavarsha. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 

{Continued from jo. 32.) 


No. XXVII. 

I continue with, the Ch&luky as of V ata- 
pinagar i, or Badami, and afterwards of 
Kaly ana, of whom I have already given a 
notice at Vol. V., pp. 67 et seqq. 

The present inscription is a copper-plate 
gx-ant from Sir W . Elliot’s facsimile collection, 
obtained by him from General Fraser, and a 
transcription of it is given at p. 19 of Vol. I. 
of his MS. collection now with me. The ori- 
ginal belonged to the Jain Guru, Mah6n- 
d r as intayya, of the BegamBazar at 
Haidarabad intheDekkan; it consists 
of three plates, abont 7f" long by 3" broad. 
The characters are those of the Cave-alphabet, 
not yet folly developed into the Old Canarese 


alphabet, and the language is Sanskrit. The 
impression does not show whether there is any 
emblem on the ring connecting the plates. 

It records a grant by the Great King Sat- 
yasraya, or Pulik6si II. of my previous 
notice, in the & a k a year 535.* 

This inscription introduces the first uncer- 
tainty in the history of the Ch&lukyas. 
F< f ’ A wWas we filld No. XIII. that Puli- 
k e s l II. was reigning in & a k a 507, we now 
have the Saka year 535 spoken of as the third 
year of his reign. I can only suggest the fol- 
lowing explanation of this discrepancy. It is well 
known that the Western and Eastern Oha- 
lukya dynasties were separated in the persons 
of respectively P u 1 i k 6 s i II. and his younger 


According to the original, "five hundred and thirty./our years of the Saka king 
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brother K u b j a-Y i s li n u v a r d li a n a .f The 
exact date of the latter has not jot been deter- 
mined, no inscription of his own time being 
known of; but, calculating backwards bj means 
of inscriptions which give the duration of the 
reigns of him and his successors of the Eastern 
dynasty, Dt\ Burndht places it at about a.d. 
b3(), or S a k a 532. It may well be that the two 
dynasties were separated in IS a k a 533, and 
that Puiikcsi II. was then installed afresh 
on the throne of the Western branch of the 
family, at the same time when his younger 
brother, after being already united with him in 
the government as Yuvardja, according to the 
usual custom, was installed as the separate 
sovereign of the Eastern branch. The expres- 
sion made use of in line 11 of the present 


inscription, — “ in the third year of my own 
installation in the sovereignty/’ — seems to point 
to some such ceremony havingbeen gone through, 
and thus to support this suggestion. And, — the 
duration of the reign of K u b j a-V ishnuvar- 
dhan a being always recorded as eighteen years, 
— if we take S a k a 533 as the starting-point, 
the computation agrees closely enough with the 
date otherwise arrived at by Dr. EurnelL 
The separation of the two dynasties in the 
persons of Pulikesi II. and his younger 
brother is a historical fact, whatever the exact 
date of the occurrence may be. Accordingly, 
in future notices I shall speak of the successors ot 
Pulikesi II. as ‘ the Western Chalukyas,’ 
and of K u b j a-Y ishnuvardhana and his 
successors as ‘ the Eastern Chalukyas. 5 


Transcription . 
First plate . 


[i'j w [li] tn*r£[< 

[2] TT#KJT|crPT: 

[3] 


crfr(K)tfr^TFrT 



[5] 

[6] 


Vf^TRT 


<Tpr: 



[7] ^T r i'f%TRT^'iTJT?T- 

[8] ri =t^t stpspt: 95 ftu fI ri- 


Second plate ; first side . 

[xo] 5T% c r^®yr t rcK s w^^ :; ir j T^ j T : 

[11] zrr 

[12] % V5FT^Tl%^r?ruor%i msr- 

[13] cp-rKURNRi N^Ni]T !T rRprri irr^n^rru^Fr : 

[14] mm 

[is] (&)$ s^gr^r^Hr tr^- 

[16] 

Second plate ; second side . 

[17] W: nflJRfr: 

[is] wrc4>ja[frgl#r [li] srqwr^Rr 



t I do not know of any mention of this person in the 
grants of the Western dynasty j hut his elder brother is 
always mentioned, usually tinder the name of featyasraya- 


VaUabhendra, in such of the grants of the Eastern dynasty 
as trace the genealogyback to Kirttivarma X., the father of 
the two brothers. t So.-Ind. Pal, p. 19. 
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[is] rfr [i] % RfrorcTORTO trtr totort t- 

iso] tor ttr. TOrorc- 

[31] «3rPT TOR TOR [l] T: TRTOt RRT *TOT TOR [ll] 

r^3 toeto ^rawciT t^rur tort [i] w^rtor 

""'T R 

[2»] UTRTOTOrKfT: TOT TOT TOr TfilTOTO TOT 

Third 'plate. 

[21] TOT RR [ll] R5R[ RTORT Tr TOTOR JRW JTfr Rfi- 

[25] TOT RS(ff) R=TF%Tf RTRT [ll] TTOTOnfV *TOT 

[20] R3TR >JTTO: RTJTOR R UFTO TOR TOR [ll] fl'TOp- 

[27] 5RRRRR TORRRRrflR: fFRTOT fa Rf- 

-28] Ref 'TTTOR TORT T [ll] ?i[R TUfF g-CT TOR: TORR TO 
[29] nfpTT^TOrfR RTr?TT[RTRRTPr RR RT R*T R- 

i30j T^TTORcffT^T) [l] ffcT [||] 


Translation. 

Hail ! The grandson of ilio Great King 
S a t y u s r a y a - S r 1 - P 6 1 i k 6 s i v a 1 1 a b k a, 
whose body was purified by ablutions perform- 
ed after celebrating horse-sacrifices, and who 
adorned the filially of the glorious Chali- 
k y a s§, who are of the kindred of Manavya 
which is praised over the whole world, and 
who are the descendants of Hariti, and who 
have been nourished by seven mothers who are 
the seven mothers of mankind ||, and who have 
attained an uninterrupted continuity of pros- 
perity by the favour and protection of K a r t- 
t i k o y a, and who have had all kings made 
subject to them by the mere sight of the signal* 
of the Boar which they acquired through the 
favour of the holy K a r a y a n a ;— the son of 
the Great King Kirttivarmavallabha, 
the banner of whose pure fame was hung 
up in the territories of the hostile kings of 
V a n a v i! s i and other countries that had been 
invaded by his prowess ; — the favourite of 
the world, the Great King S r i-S a t y a- 


§ 1 his form of the name is not of very common occur 
rence. The other forms are Chalkya, probably the oldes 
and original form —Chalnicym— and Chalukyu. Tradition, - 
as Recorded m a stone-tablet inscription at the temple o 
Loktsvamdeva, nfc Hrmdanke in the ITaidarabad terri 
uones ; Ell. MS., I., 012, states that the Oh til nicy as sprain 
from rhe spray of a waterpofc (rlntlka, clmht hi, chainlet 
when Hflnti, who wore five tufts of hair on his head, wa 
pouring out a libation to the gods. 

1* The seven divine mothers, or personified energies o 
Yr?vS^ nC1 ? al T^ eihe ! 5 A ra. ; Brahml o T Brah man!, Yaishnavl 
kauman, \ touM, Indranl, and ChAinuWl* 
inev are also reckoned as sometimes eight, sometime 


stay a, — who is flic abode of the power of 
statesmanship and humility and other good 
qualities, and who has acquired the second 
name of 4 Supremo Lord’^ by victory over 
hostile' kings who applied themselves to the 
contest of a hundred battles, — issues his com- 
mands to all people : — 

u Be it known to you that, live hundred 
and thirty- four of the years of the 6 aka 
king having elapsed, in the third year of my 
own installation in the sovereignty, oil the 
day of the new-moon of (the month) Bhadra* 
pada, on account of an eclipse of the sunt, 
in order that my parents may acquire my 
own religious merit, the village of M a k a- 
r a p p i, with its treasures and deposits and 
assignments and major taxesj, to the north 
of (i the milage of) RSlkuruki and to the 
sotitb of the village of Iv a d a p p a, has been 
given by me, while governing (at) the city of 
V a t a p i n a g a r i, with libations of water, for 
the purpose of celebrating the five great sacri- 
fices^ to Jyeshthasarmil, whose family- 

nine, and sometimes sixteen in number. They are figured 
several times in the sculptures at Elora. 

y ^Crest, signet, ur ebsign. * Par am?,! vara. 

t The computation of this eclipse would be interesting. 
— Bd . lf 

, t The meaning of klipta and uparikara is somewhat 
doubtful, 

. § ? r a hmayajna, or offering of prayer or of repeat- 

ing the d eda ; Ifvayajila, or burnt sacrifice offered to the 
gods ; PitHyafi Ha, or sacrifice offered to the Manes : 
Many-shy ay a jha or NHyajha, or the sacrifice or act of 
hospitality due to guests ; and Bh&tayajna , or the oblation 
of food, &e. to all created beings. 
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name is Umbarakkcda, of the kindred of 
Yasishtba and of the school of the Tait- 
t i r 3 y a s, an inhabitant of (the city of) T a- 
gara||, who' is acquainted with the four Ve- 
das. This my gift should be recognized and in- 
creased by other kings who may come after me. 
lie shall incur the guilt of the five great sins^T 
and shall dwell for many thousands of ages in 
hell, who, through ignorance or because he 
esteems himself incapable of decay or immortal, 
may confiscate it ; he, who preserves it, shall 
dwell for the same duration of time in heaven !” 

And it has been said by the holy Y y a s a, 
the arranger of the Y 6 d a s : — Land has been 
enjoyed by many kings, commencing with S a- 
g a r a, &e. ! 0 Yndhishthira, best of 

kings !, carefully preserve land that has been 
given, whether by thyself or by another ; pre- 
servation' (of a grant) is better than making a 
grant ! He, who bestows land, enjoys happiness in 
heaven for sixty thousand years; he, who revokes 
(a grant ;) or connives at such an act, shall 
dwell for the same number of years in hell ! 
They, who vconfiscate a grant of land, are born 
as black serpents, dwelling in dried-up hollow 
trees in the forests of the Y i n d h y a moun- 
tains, which are destitute of water ! What 
good man would resume those gifts which have 
been made in former times by kings, and which 
produce piety and wealth and fame, but which, 
(if revolted), are like the remains of an oblation 
that are vomited forth ? ! 

No. XXYIII. 

This is a Western Chalu kv a copper-plate 
grant from* Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile collection, 
and a transcription of it is given in his MS, 
collection, Vol. I., p. 17. The original, which 
belonged to the same person as the original of 
No. XXYIL, and was also obtained through 
Gen. Eraser, consists of three plates about 81 / 
long by 3J" broad. The facsimile does not show 
whether there is any emblem on the ring with 
which the plates are strung together. The cha- 
racters are of much the same standard as those 
of No. XXYIL, and the language is Sanskrit. 

It records a grant made *by Y i k r a ra a- 
ditya I., or Yikrama ditya-Sa ty a- 

sraya, the son of P u 1 i k 6 s i II. 

No date is given, either in the year of the 

|| Probably the ancient city mentioned by tbe author of 
the Feriplus and Ptolemy, and of which the remains may 
be traced over a wide area, on the plateau to the south of 
Kozah, about four miles from Daulatubad (formerly Deva- 


S a k a era, or in the year of Y i k r a m a d i- 
tya’s reign. The language, again, is decidedly 
more inaccurate than is usually the case. And 
the concluding passage, which commences in 
line 34, and which, in addition to its irregular- 
ity of diction, contains the Prakrit or Marathi 
word g annas, i fifty’, is in all probability a later 
addition, an attempt being made to imitate the 
antique writing. But, down to line 34, the 
characters of the original appear to be genuinely 
antique. 

The genealogy differs from that of the 
Y e w u r stone-tablet inscription, followed by 
Sir W. Elliot and transcribed in Yol. I., p. 258, 
of liis MS. collection, which gives A mar a as 
the son of P u 1 i k e s i II. and A d i t y a v ar m a 
as the son of A m a r a, and makes V ikrama- 
d i t y a I. the son of A d i t y a v a r m a and, 
thus, the great-grandson of P u Pi k e s i II. 
With reference to this discrepancy in the gene- 
alogical account, I have to remark, — on the one 
hand ; — 1, that, down to the mention of V i k ra- 
in a d i t y a-T ribkuvanamalla (Saka 998 
to 1049), the genealogy given in the Ye wur 
inscription only professes to be derived from 
some unspecified copper-plate grant of earlier 
date ; and 2, that the inscriptions of V i n a y a- 
ditva I., the- son of Yikramaditya I., 
which I shall give in another paper, agree 
with the present in making Y i k r a m a d i t v a 
I. the son of Pul ik& si II., and in omitting 
any mention of A m a r a and A d i t y a v a r m a. 
And, on the other hand ; that, as the reign of 
Yinayadityal. commenced in Saka 602- 
3, then if only Yikramaditya I. intervened 
between him and Pulikesi II., there is, 
taking into consideration the date which is 
allotted to Pulikesi II. in No. XIII. of this 
series, a full century occupied, at first sight, 
only by the two reigns of P uli k e s i II. and 
Yikramaditya I. In line 16 of this in- 
scription, however, we have a distinct indica- 
tion that Yikramaditya I. did not im- 
mediately succeed his father, whoever that 
father was, but was ousted # for a time. And, 
if we admit the possibility of this fact oi an in- 
terruption of the rule of the C h a 1 u k y a s 
being due to their having no capable leader by 
reason of Y i k r a m a d i t j a I. being only e l 

giri), not far from the cave temples of Eloray—En. 

f Vis., killing a Brahman, drinking^ intoxicating li-t «. 
theft, adultery with the wife of a spiritual preceptor, uu : 
associating with any one guilty of these crimes. 
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tender years at tlie time of tlio death of P u 1 i- 
k e s i II., and allow that the reign of P u 1 i- 
k e s 1 II. continued till about Baka 550, which 
is perfectly possible, the lapse of time is suffi- 
ciently well accounted for. 

In the case of such a discrepancy as the 
present, between a stone-tablet and a copper- 
plate grant, I should be inclined, crater Is paribus, 
to allow a preferential authority to the stone- 
tablet, as being a record of a more public 
nature and in every way less easy to fabricate. 
But, in the present instance, we have the con- 
comitant testimony of other copper-plate grants 
in support of the one under notice. And the 
stone- tablet, with which it is at variance, pro- 


fesses only -to be based upon an earlier copper- 
plate grant, and consequently is, at the best, 
of only precisely the same authority as a cop- 
per-plate grant; and it has, moreover, all the 
style of being a. touched-up and ampl hied ver- 
sion of the original. 

Accordingly, I accept V i k r a m ft d i t y a_L 
as the son, and not the grandson, of .Puli k e h i 
II. And I would further suggest the probabi- 
lity of A m a r a and A d i t y a. v a, v nut being 
.really not of the 0 h ft 1 u k y a family at all, but 
two of the three confederate kings, who seized 
upon the sovereignty after the reign of I? u li- 
lt 6 s 1 XL, and from whom V i k r a m u d i t y a 
I. wrested it again. 


Transcription . 

First plate. 

[1] [n] wrrfasfR rkRRknr (=5?) cr^^rar- 

[2] [i i] 'sftfRT 

[3] JTprprr wsfarcnrfftlPrO 

[i] r 

[6] ^frfcrrwmpr 

[7] WRTltfrflcRRR q%- 

[8] 3T: 

[9] qr-T: hr;- 


[10] 


Second plate ; first side. 



[11] ^(u)qv*rr(R)wrR 

[12] mcTRT: 

[13] qftcTT(St) 





[14] f^^^3TTpfriT- 

[ lg ] anR^^rrwRSfrsr- 


[i6] fKk) ^h(trO R’T^kqrqRR(HHr)RkcTRnir^twfr([iT)gT frWr- 


[18] <vnkr ^3%-r ^rfqcHH(H) 

[19] kgquifeftr rrf rrt ^#?RrpT§ 5rcNt(5*f¥) 


rs 1 1. ■■■ _r>. 


* Some emendation seems necessary here. I w< 
suggest jaU-sv&dana-n&Tm-ras&yana-jvalita. and 1 
adopted, this in my translation. 

T a syhajl 0 ~fea,— is superfluous, the nsnalform, s 
I apprehend, the only correct form, being dtmasU-krit 


X This syllable, — na , — is superfluous, as the locative 
rayya-traye is required with tasmin. Or, if rdjya-tr ay@m 
18 c°w ^P^eld, tasmin must be corrected into tena. 

§ We must read here either sva-va rhsa-j&n&m, or sw* 
vathfaydm. 




hJ.M 'Sft !f ;i >-;• 

L <s q'( t uui Q <3 • i.ffo F5 ^ 'i(j 

N GQrf ■’ <* % <C 

hjo^-ca^w' i'D u -n 
I fl" «9^Q 

y-:^ nR^'V Q -^n<o 

f'pbcBW 

r_ P T' t/j^hP^ 117 ' 

:f= iflfb ;„: o. %~,co: 
*t>Q. <S hahj ^ On v4 IOtJ 

j*4 f u ^3 Q c ( ^ 'J$ j 
** h^/TW $ Qv'” 

^ rc^'V ^ o '.rCT^ 

•V Fo^ Pn V ^q;;0“7 

■i-to:c rtr ^o ? ^V3c0 per-. 
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^^vgo-o 

VV'-u'^O-Ti 



F? ^3 * » 




I ^r f 

£ r c G i 
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Second plate ; second side. 

[so] fcRifesifaO [ii] m *r ft- 

[21] (^(cr^^nciiH^swRr RRR*f%'3rtwr srfrrr 

[22] irpm'W^) ^w^r^fNfrirfrF^r(f^r)^Nr(!ii) 

[23] ^rqfqTFTTHt ptf(d) W^fcT TPJ- 

[24] 

[25] f^qTUf^cw§ [ll] ^(^)^(| ! r)^#wWFf 

[26] rf^KWTKW)?r sPTrft - % 

[27] ^^rf^tirfgf^r frr^fi ■ [ii] r 

[28] 


[29] l: 


[l] % RTTR: 

Third plate. 

rRTRT RRFS- 

\l 



[30 ] r^tt%rt(r) 

[31] 

[32] Fnf^flr f^RfvjRrcuRT RtTj [i] ^R'fRRpn?? ^rnw^trR- 

[33] Rrf^FT(R) ^rftRRJTRFT 3Tr%f^rlwf 3Rfe3FiaR RFRIFTR 

[34] l»Rq|^ r[^*]f? RRit^RR [11] WFTTrRWtt 

■[35] %R[ft$3Pt<T ST^nrnT: ^trvft tRf- 

[ 36 ] nm: sfaerrf*r wpt: mmfc v- 

[37] rfuit: rrtrft: PrfsFFR w Rriwfr- 

[38] sn?r ww: 'TRrr: [i] 

TO *nv ^ 


Ti'anslation . 

Hail ! Yictorious is tlie , body, wliicb was 
Ghat of a Boar, that was manifested of Y i s h n n, 
which agitated the ocean, and which had the 
earth resting upon the tip of its np-lifted right 
task ! 

The great-grandson of the Great King 
Sri-Pnlakfisi-v allabha, whose body was 

•f Some verb, such, as chakfora, ‘he made’, or pr fop ay foin- 
dsa, has to be supplied here to complete the sentence, 

♦ Abetter leading would be naya for nayana, as the 
latter is hardly capable of use in the sense of 7ia/ya or nltij 
which is evidently intended here. 

t The reading intended is probably. abUraman^api. 

* t The letters are clear, but what they are intended for 
is not very apparent. 


II 

purified by ablutions performed after cele- 
brating horse-sacrifices, and who adorned the 
family of the Chalnkyas, who are of the 
kindred ofManavya (&c., as in No. XXVII.) ; 

the grandson of the favourite of the world, 

the Great King Sri-Kir tti varma, whose 
fame was established in the territories (&c., as 
in No. XXVII.);— the beloved son of the 

§ Probably the reading intended is maMmcXh-iulani 
panr&jitav&n. 


## This letter is omiutea aitogeuuex xjx , 

ft From here to theendthecharactereareof alarger and 
inferior type, and this portion seems to have been added ai 
a later date. The language also is very inaccurate, and the 
Ise in the last line of the Prakrit or Margin word pannas, 
‘fifty’, is peculiar. 
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favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, Satya- 
sraya, who was possessed of the second name 
of £ Supreme Lord’ acquired by defeating S r i- 
HarshavardhanaJ, the warlike lord of all 
the country of the north ; — (was) Vikrama- 
di ty a, who, — borne by one horse of the breed 
called Chitrakantha§, and having with his 
arm, that was like the coils of the serpent who 
sustains the burden of the earth, conquered those 
who were desirous of conquering him, — though 
many blows fell upon his armour, acquired for 
himself, with his pure and sharp and cruel 
sword that was irradiated by the elixir which 
consisted of tasting the blood of the hostile kin gs 
in the front ranks of many battles, the royalty 
of his father, which had been interrupted by a 
confederacy 1 1 of three kings, and who, having 
effected the subordination of the whole king- 
dom to one (sovereign), reestablished, by his 
own (word of) mouth, in order to increase his 
piety and fame, the grants which had been 
made to gods and Brahmans, but had been 
destroyed by those three reigns, and, having 
conquered the hostile kings in country after 
country in the van of war, without any im- 
pediment (mccde)% the goddess of the fortunes 
of those of his lineage to possess the position 
of supreme lordship. And again, when he was 
conquered by the lord, Sr i-Yallab ha*, 
who trampled upon the fame of Narasimhaf 
and effected the destruction of Mah6ndra- 
p r a t a p a and surpassed even I s v a r a: in the 
art of government,— he achieved the ruin of the 
P a 1 1 a v a s, and, though delighting much in 
KanchikaJ, which is, as it were, the wanton 


girdle of the woman who is the country of the 
south, he bears' preeminently the condition of 
being the favourite of the goddess of fortune. 
Having shoulders that delighted in war and 
were glorious and of great strength, he con- 


I Qf. No. XIII., Transcr., 1. H, Yol. V., p. 70. 

§ Sc., speckle-throated. 5 

|] 2Vitot/a, ‘ a collection of three’, denotes clearly som 
confederacy that was formed against Yikramadftya. Prc 
babiy the reference is to the three kings of CK61a, P&ndyi 
xr T who ’ as we karn from the inscriptions c 

Vinayaditya I., were conquered by Yikramaditya I. Or th 
reference may be to the Trairajya-Pailavas, c the Pallavai 
wnose kingdom consists of three dominions’, of Vinayad 
tya s inscriptions, who were conquered by Yinayaditva s 
tte command of his father, VibamSditA and JhosXc 
er» previously overcome also by Yikramaditya himself 
’described as having been “ the cause of the h umilia tion < 
SjJ* l }, e DMlufcyas) which was as pure as tit 

rays of the moon.” 

® ote V to line 20 of the text • as it stands in tl 
ongmal, the sentence is mcomplete, being without a verl 


quered§ that family of mighty wrestlers || who 
weic possessed of the title of ‘ Royal Wrestler.’ 
By him, the ruler of the southern region, was 
Kanchi captured, the mighty abode of en- 
mity that was hard to bo surmounted and 
difficult to bo borne, — which was girt about by 
a moat that was very deep and difficult to be 
crossed, — and which was as it were the girdle of 
the sea-king^ J a y a 1 6 s v ar a. 

He> Vikramadity a-S a t y a s r a y a, the 
favourite of the world, the Groat King, thp 
supreme king, the supreme lord, who possesses 
the supreme sovereignty over all tho countries df 
the world, which have been invaded by his prow- 
ess, thus issues his commands to all people : — 

“Be it known to you. The village of 
Chintakuntha, to the oast of the village 
of K a n d u g u 1 , in the district of Kanna, 
has been given by us to N a n d i s v a m i, of 
the lineage of K a s y a p a, who has attained 
the excellence of the supreme knowledge of the 
whole of the Vedanta by means of his mani- 
fold penances which comprise the Krichckhra 
and AtikrichcJbhm and OMndrdyana and other 
ascetic exercises. And half of a village each 
has been given to Siintisarma, of the 
lineage of Kasyapa, ^ who celebrates the 
S6ma sacrifice, and Adi ty as arm A, of 
the lineage of H a r i t a, who has studied the 
science of reasoning, and who celebrates the 
Soma sacrifice.* 7 

Twelve shares* (were given) to A gun du- 
bh6y6piddisarm.il, and one to DAma- 
sarma, and one to L&hasvami, of the 
Bharadv&j a gotra, One share (was given) 
to BhallasvAmi, and on© to B a d i- 
sarma, and one to Pi disarm A, of the 
Mandavya gotra . One share was given 
to N i j u b h 6 y 6 d 6 n a A a r m a, and one to 
Gandabh6y6, of the Kasyapa gotra. 
In the whole village there are fifty shares. 

# I do not know to what dynasties ^ ri - Y alla bha and 
Mahendra prat&pa belong. Erom-th© context, Sri-Vallabha 
may perhaps be a Pallava king.' 

t Whether the god or some king Is alluded to, is not clear. 

X Kanchi, the capital of the Pallavas : see No. XIII.* 
Transcr., 1. 14, Yol. V., p. 70. 

k § See note § to fine 23 of the text, which is corrupt 

|| What particular family is alluded to, is not clear. It 
was probably from this conquest that the Ch&lukyas came- 
to assume, as secondary names, titles ending in madia, — 
xudhamalla, Ahavamalla, Tribhuvanamalla, &c. 

IF P&furdfa lit. ‘the king of ships/ Who Javat&vaxa 
was, I do not know. 

# See note f f to 1. 34 of the text. 
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NOTES ON THE MUHARRAM FESTIVAL. 

I have seen many accounts of the Muharram 
ceremonies, and it is well known that the Indian 
form of them is confined to this country, and even 
here regarded with disfavour by many of the more 
educated Sunnis. I do not think, however, that 
attention has been drawn to their exceeding re- 
semblance, as observed in some places, to the 
Hindu processions of gods'* cars and pdlhts. In the 
course of my own service I have been obliged to 
spend many wcaiy hours in the saddle, keeping 
order about the tdbiois, bub never noticed this 
feature of the festival so much as this year. The 
scene was K a 1 y a n, a port of the Tliana collec- 
torate, inhabited by about 12,000 souls, of whom, 
at the outside, about 2,500 are Muhammadans. 
Nearly all these are of the Sunni sect, and of the 
race called Kohkani Musalmans,— descended chief- 
ly, I believe, from Arab settlers on the coast. 
There were half-a-dozen tdbuts and as many panjds, 
or standards. 

On the ninth night of the Muharram most of the 
panjds and one tdbut paraded particular streets 
with music and lights. This is usual ; what is, I 
believe, less so is that each of the panjds went to 
visit its neighbours, when greetings were ex- 
changed by bows of the Punch and J" udy sort, 
and by a dance of the attendants of both host and 
guest round a hole full of fire. The rest of the 
‘ fun of the fair* was of the usual type, — shouts 
of 4 Din’ and £ TJlld,’ fireworks, dances, 

“ Songs and quavers, roaring, humming, ‘ 

Guitars, and every other sort of stru mm ing.” 

On the tenth day, when the tdbuts were taken 
to be cooled ( thandd harnd) in a tank, the start 
and progress of every one of them was impeded 
by dozens of Hindu women rushing out with 
female infants, whose noses and ears it is consi- 
dered auspicious to pierce for the first time liberally 
under the tdbut, Some brought out water to 
pour out tinder the tdbuts (not before them); and 
every one threw sweetmeats and coloured threads 
upon them, the fall 'of which on the ground was 
thought a great misfortune. 

Some of the tdbuts belonged to the tombs of 
saints, and each of these had before it a censer, 
the ashes from which were distributed by attend- 
ant faqirs to Hindu women (at one house, at least, 
to Br&hmanis), who made themselves “ beautiful 
for ever” therewith on the spot, and in the sight 
of all men. 

Whenever one tdbut came to the place of an- 
other, or of a panjd, both solemnly circumambu- 
lated the firepits, and the attendants danced round 
them also, both before and after. 

It is impossible not to see in these ceremonies 


the strongest resemblance to the mutual visits of 
Hindu idols borne in ruths (chariots) or pdlkis, 
to the distribution of ashes from Gosains 5 fires, 
the wild fire-dances of the Holi, and the occa- 
sional sacrifice of life under the wheels of the 
raths. 

W. P. Sinclair. 


THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD ‘ MEHWASU. 

The derivation of the little words ‘Mehwasf 
and ‘lehwas/so commonly used in Gujarat, has 
not, as far as I know, been hitherto attempted, 
except by Sir John Malcolm. Central India, vol. I- 
p. 216, where he says: — “The chiefs on the Ner- 
budda are generally called Mowassee, which 
refers to the place they have chosen for their 
residence, mowass signifying, in the colloquial 
dialect of the country, a stronghold or fastness.” 
The words occur in the Persian histories of the 
province, and are commonly used in the English 
correspondence and records regarding Gujarat. 
In the Persian histories the word is generally 
used in conjunction with the word Girds, thus 
Girds and Mehwds, or in contradistinction to 
Bdsti or settled districts. Both Colonel Walker 
and Mr. Kinloch Forbes use the word Mehwds 
as signifying ( country inhabited by turbulent 
tribes/ or 1 strong country* where those who exer- 
cised control over the province eould with diffi- 
culty penetrate; and, in its modern meaning, a 
Mehwas holding, no doubt, implies the possession 
of a more than ordinary amount of independence, 
and the absence, more or less, of the subordination 
which distinguishes other more ordinary tenures. 
But the original signification of the word, sis far 
as I am able to ascertain, is merely a contraction 
for c M a h i w a s i/ or ‘ dweller on the M a h i 
Mehwds would therefore be 4 a dwelling oh the 
Mahi/ and I believe both Mehwds and Mehwasi 
are used only in Gujarat and part of Malwa, in 
which latter province the Mahi has its source. 
Dr. Buhler informs me that he considers this deri- 
vation the correct one, and that there are analo- 
gous derivations. Thus he quotes muhisha f 
Sanskrit for ‘ buffalo/ which has been contracted 
into mhehs = bhehs, and other words. -And Joshi 
Atamram Dulabhram of Baroda informs me that 
this view is supported by the following sloha 

qrr 

•s lkiftre r ^r snunr u \ u 
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“ The river Mahi is one o£ the most excellent in 
the world. 

There reside only thieves ; 

Children even are thieves, the young men are 
also thieves, 

And except thieves women give birth to none 
other. 55 

Under the Marathas, as is well known, tributary 
Gujarat was divided into two portions, viz. Mahi 
Kantha and Katliiawad, and this broad definition 
of the Mahi banks would include all the Mehwas 
holdings. The Hoha quoted sufficiently shows 
the predatory character of the inhabitants from 
the earliest times. 

The first instance of the use of this word that 
I am acquainted with, occurs in the Dvaidshardya 
(s eelnd. Ant. vol. IV. p. 74), and it is there trans- 
lated as 4 forest. 5 This shows that so far back as 
early in the 12th century Saihvat the word was 
in common use for a holding in difficult country. 
Mr. Sinclair has drawn my attention to Professor 
Dowson’s notes to Minhaj-us-Siraj (Elliot, vol. II.) ; 
and while I cannot agree with that distinguished 
scholar that so palpably Aryan a word as c Meh- 
was’ is derived from the Semitic root 

L | | or ^ I j it seems probable that the word 

4 Mehwas' or f Mewas’ had become so generally ac- 
cepted a term for a holding in difficult country, 
like that on the banks of the Mahi, that it may 
have reached distant Dibit, and thus come to 
Minhaj -us- Siraj ’s knowledge. 

John W. Watson, 

Acting Political Agent, Rewfi K&nt hA 

EXPLORATIONS AT KQRKEI AND KAYAL. 

By the Rev. Dr. R. Caldwell. 

I visited Xorkei once many years ago, and, 
though my visit was a hurried, one, yet from what 
I saw, and from the inquiries I made, I came to 
the conclusion that Korkei (in Tamil properly 
Koike i, euphonized into Korkei), though now 
so insignificant, was to be identified with the KoA^ot 
of the Greeks, which Lassen had identified with 
Kilakarei, a place on the Madura coast. The 
Greeks came to Ko'A*oi, to purchase pearls, certainly 
soon after the Christian era,— -probably many years 
before, — and represented it as the head-quarters of 
the pearl trade between CapeKumari andtheplaee 
they called K a>pv, properly K d t i, now Eames- 
v a r a m, which was also an emporium of the same 
trade. It must have been regarded as a consider- 
able place at that time, seeing that from its name 
they called the Gulf of Mannar the Kolchic Gulf. 
It was easy to conclude also that this' was the 
K o r k e i to which all native traditions pointed as 
the cradle of South Indian civilization,— the place 


where the three brothers Clioran, Cholan, and 
P a n d y a n were said to have been born and brought 
up, and from wlienco’they sot forth to form dynas- 
ties and kingdoms, — or, as might more readily bo 
admitted, the place where the rule of the P dad- 
y a s commenced, and from whence they afterwards 
migrated to Madura. The meaning of the name 
Korkei is ‘ an army, a camp. 5 The interest of this 
identification was heightened by the conclusion at 
which I arrived at the same time, that an insig- 
nificant place called Old K a y a 1, about halfway be- 
tween Korkei and the sea, was to be identified with 
the Gaol of Marco Polo, the most important city 
and seaport on the eastern coast of India during 
the Middle Ages . ( See Colonel Y ule’s Marco Polo.) 
The sites of two famous places were thus discover- 
ed in the same neighbourhood, and a glance at the 
geology of the neighbourhood disclosed the reason 
why each had, been abandoned in turn. Both places 
are situated on tho delta of the T&mraparn i, — 
Korkei within five, Kfiyal within two miles of the 
sea, — and each was originally on tho sea-coast.- As 
the silt accumulated in the sea near the mouth 
of the river, or as the land rose, — or from both 
causes,— K o r k e i was found at length to be too far 
inland for the convenience of a sea-borne trade, and 
Kfiy al (meaning a 4 lagoon opening into the sea 5 ) 
rose in its stead on the sea-shore, and attained to 
still greater dimensions. Kfiyal carried on an im- 
mense direct trade with China and Arabia, the evi- 
dences of which are found lying all over the open 
plain on which the city stood. In time, however, 
through the continuous operation of the same 
causes, K&yal came to be too far from the sea ; and 
accordingly, shortly after the Portuguese arrived 
on the Coromandel Coast, they abandoned K&yal, 
and established themselves instead atT uti c o r i n, 
which has ever since been tho principal seaport of 
Tinnevelly, there being no river near to silt up the 
harbour and roads. It would seem as if Kor- 
kei, though probably never so important an em- 
porium of trade as K 4 y a 1, must at one time 
have been nearly as large. This is proved by the 
relics of pottery, <fec. scattered about the country 
for miles, and especially by the circumstance that 
places, such as Akkas&lei ( £ the Mint 5 ), which are 
now at a distance from Korkei, are ascertained, by 
the inscriptions I have found on the walls of the 
temples, to have been portion^ of Korkei originally . 

Whilst in Korkei and the neighbourhood I em- 
ployed ten or twelve coolies for four days to make 
excavations here and there, under the superintend- 
ence of one of my assistants ; whilst it was made the 
duty of the choir boys — much more 'a pleasure to 
them than a duty — to examine every shovelful of 
the earth that was thrown up, to see whether it 
contained any objects of interest. The Collector 
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of the District, Mr, Stuart, kindly sent me a peon, 
to let the people of the place see that nothing 
illegal or improper was going to be done, and in 
return I sent him a list of the articles found, 
though unfortunately they were of no particular 
interest. 

The geology of the place seemed to me more in- 
ceresting than its antiquities. The whole of the 
country in this neighbourhood is included in the 
delta of the T&mr&parni, the great river of 
Tinnevelly ; and this place is situated in the last- 
formed portion of the delta, lowest and nearest 
the sea, so that the mode in which the delta was 
formed, which is doubtless more or less the mode in 
which all deltas have been formed, could be easily 
studied. The upper stratum is composed of stiff 
alluvial clay, which had been brought down by the 
river and deposited in the bed of the adjacent sea. 
Every portion of this alluvium contains sea-shells 
in great abundance, — not merely sea-shore shells, 
but deep-sea shells, such as the chank and thepearl- 
pyster. So abundant are they that in places where 
the surface of the ground has been washed away by 
rain, and cultivation has not been carried on, 
the white shell-covered surface flitters almost like 
water in the moonlight, and in some places as you 
walk along the roads, especially near M a r a man- 
ga 1 a m, the shells go crackling under your feet 
as they would by the sea-shore when the tide is out. 
This being the last formed portion of the delta, 
the alluvial stratum is very shallow. The average 
depth cannot be more than six feet, and at the bot- 
toms of tanks I have found it no more than three. 
Underneath this I invariably found a layer of grit- 
stone (called by the people “ salt- stone”), rarely 
more than a foot in thickness, composed of the 
larger grains of sea-sand, such as lie on the surface, 
mixed with comminuted shells. This had evident- 
ly been the surface of the ancient sea-bed, for un- 
derneath I invariably came upon beautiful white 
sea-sand, in smaller grains, containing great quan- 
tities of unbroken shells. Doubtless the grit- stone 
had been formed by the infiltration of the alluvium 
from above. I found it impossible to ascertain the 
depth of the sand, or what it rested on, for after 
digging into it for a few feet the hole always got 
filled with water, and the water flowed in so fast 
that baling out was useless. Strange to say, some 
■of the shells 1 found in this ancient sea-bed re- 
tained a portion of their original colour. One in 
particular— -a Conus —* looked as if it had been alive 
only a few years ago. What makes this so remark- 
able is that this portion of the delta must have been 
inhabited at least 2500 years ago, and it must have 
been many ages earlier that the deposition of the 
alluvium commenced. . : ^ • 

I hoped by ma king excavations in K o r k e land 


the neighbourhood to find some traces of the Greeks, 
but in this I was doomed to be disappointed. The 
ancient level of the village is about eight feet below 
its present level, which of itself is a proof of great 
antiquity. When the diggers reached this depth 
they invariably found traces of human habitations, 
shreds of Indian pottery, &c., but nothing of the 
nature I hoped to find. On the surface we found 
two Singhalese copper coins (I conclude them to 
be Singhalese from the management of the dra- 
pery), but the inscriptions were quite obliterated. 
I also found two images of B u d d h a, sitting, in 
his usual attitude of contemplation. One of them 
was out in the fields, the other in the village. E 
suspected that the latter was worshipped, though 
it was known to belong to a different religion. 
The people strenuously denied this, but one morn- 
ing when I happened to pass I saw a garland of 
flowers which had been placed by some person 
round its neck. The person who did so evidently 
thought that if ever Buddha got his head above 
water again, he had a chance of being remem- 
bered for good ! The most interesting things that 
were found were three of those mysterious sepul- 
chral urns which have hitherto puzzled everybody. 
The natives know nothing about them, and the 
common opinion amongst Europeans is that they 
pertained to a race which died out, but of. which 
no relic remains except these urns. The urns are 
made of the ordinary pottery of the country, but 
there are always some little vessels found inside, 
some of which are beautifully shaped, with a polish 
or glaze which 'the potters of these days cannot 
imitate. Two of the urns I found contained no 
bones, but only traces of bone-dust ; but one, a 
monster urn, 11 feet in circumference — unfortu- 
nately found broken — contained a complete set of 
entire human bones, including a perfect skull. 
The circumstances in which this urn was found 
were very interesting. The people to whom it 
belonged had dug down through the alluvial soil 
of the delta and the grit-stone till they came to the 
white sea-sand, and in this they had deposited the 
urn. The grit-stone had then partially re-formed 
all round, and I found the cavity of the skull filled 
up with grit-stone. The notion invariably enter- 
tained by the natives of these days is that the 
people buried in these urns were a race of pygmies, 
but the bones found in this urn were admitted by 
the natives who were standing about when it was 
opened to be those of a full-grown man of the 
usual size. Strange to say, a deputation of women 
came to .my tent one day for the purpose of seeing 
the bones . 

I visited 0 Id K&yal (Marco Polo’s Gael) 
twice, and set my excavators at work for a day in 
a place about two miles from the present village, 
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which represents only the western boundary of the 
ancient city. At a depth of three feet beneath the 
present surface they came on the chunammed floor 
of a house, but found nothing of importance. Tho 
extent of the site of K&yal was so great that it 
would take a month, instead of a single day merely, 
to explore it properly. I found, however, the 
whole surface of the ground, literally for miles, 
covered with evidences of the perfect truth of 
Marco Polo’s statements respecting the trade of 
the place, confirmed by those of the Muhammadan 
historians. According to those statements, K &- 
y a 1 was frequented by great numbers of vessels 
from the Arabian coast and from China— (junfo ), — 
in one of which latter Marco Polo himself arrived; 
and accordingly I picked up everywhere on the 
open plain broken pieces of China porcelain of all 
qualities, and broken pieces of Arabian pottery. 
I could easily, if I had chosen, have collected a 
cartload, but the pieces had been broken again 
and again by the plough and the feet of bullocks, 
so that, though the material in each case was ob- 
vious enough, all trace of the shape of the article 
had disappeared. Old Kayak or what remains of 
it, is now inhabited almost exclusively by Labbis 
(native Muhammadans) and Roman Catholic fisher- 
men. 

The people of these parts, as generally through- 
out India, have not the remotest notion of the 
object Europeans have in view in searching for 
antiquities. "Whatever we may say, they think 
our real object is to endeavour to discover hidden 
treasures; and this they consider a very risky 
business, for all hidden treasures are in the custody 
of demons, who will not allow them to be rifled 
with impunity. At K o r k e i, before my explora- 
tions commenced, many of the people expressed an 
earnest hope that I would not make any excava- 
tions near any temple or image, because, although 
very likely there might be treasure underneath, 
the demons in charge would be so enraged that 
th ey would destroy the’village outright. I assured 
the people that I would take care not to come near 
any temple or image, and I scrupulously kept my 
word. My old friend Manikavasagar of Arumuga- 
mangalam professes to have received a dreadful 
fright some years ago from the demons that watch 
over hidden treasure, when he helped Mr. Puckle, 
the then Collector of Tinnevelly, to make some 
' explorations near Kayak The night after the first 
day’s exploration a she-demon appeared to him in 


a dream, and asked him in terrible tones how he 
dared to meddle with her treasures. In the morn- 
ing when lie awoke, he found— dreadful to re late — 
that Ids feet wore fastened round the back of his 
neck in such a way that he was unable to loose 
them without assistance ! I need scarcely add that 
no further part in tho exploration was taken by 
him. I wanted him to tell me tho story; but ho 
was afraid, I suppose, I should, laugh at him, and 
so I failed; hut ho told it quite gravely to my as- 
sistants, and lias told the story so often that he 
evidently believes it himself now. Even Europeans, 
it seems, are not quite so free from danger as they 
suppose. Many years ago there was a Collector 
of Tinnevelly, it is said, who determined to dig for 
the treasure which was believed to have been hid- 
den in a certain place by a woman who intended to 
make use of it in some subsequent birfcii,and which 
for the time being, of course, was under tho custody 
of demons. He was warned tha t something dread- 
ful would happen, but, being an European, he did 
not care. Ho pitched his tent near the place, and 
the whole of the first day was occupied by himself, 
his peons, and his coolies in digging. At length, 
as night drew on, they came to a carefully built 
stone receptacle; and, justly concluding that this 
was the place where the treasure was hidden, tho 
Collector set a watch over it and went to sleep in 
his tent, with the intention of opening the stone 
receptacle the next morning. The next morning 
came, and the Collector found himself, not in his 
tent, but in bed in his own bungalow atPalamkottu ; 
the tent was found pitched at the other side of the 
river, and of the excavations that had been made 
the previous day not a trace remained ! * 

excava itons at kayal. 

The 0 a cl of Me Polo having been identified 
by Dr. Oaldweii as Iv ay a 1, a port at the mouth 
of the Tilmraparni river, in Tinnevelly, ....... 

The ancient city— whose name signifies a lagoon— 
was one of those enormous emporiums of the East, 
the first mentioned of which is Ophir. At Kayal 
tho sea has greatly receded, for the T amraparni 
river, rushing down through the clays and rice- 
fields of Tinnevelly, has, iu the course of centuries, 
made for itself a large delta. The Cael ( Kdyal ) of 
Marco Polo is thus described by himf ; — “ Cael is a 
great and noble city, and belongs to Ashar, the eldest 
of the five Brother-Kings.J It is at this city that 
all the ships touch that come from the west, as 


* Prom the appendix to the Rev. Dr. Caldwell’s Seconc 
Journal of Evangelistic Work in Tinnevelly, 1876. 
f raeCok Yale’s Marco PoE, 2nded.l875, rol.ILp.357 
+ The five Brother-Kings were descendants of the ole 
^ gave themselves the title of the P a * 

° h a-P&iid e y al, actoowledging no subordination to aw 
other pnnee. In ike Pandion Chronicle the great king 


Y i s h r a n ft t h a _ N a i k e r, who was installed ruler of M a- 
du r ft and the adjacent countries of the south in S.& 1482 
(a.d. 1559) , is spoken of as defeating them. The words of the 
Chronicle are On coming to M ad u r ft he constructed 
seventy-two bastions to the fort, and appointed seventy-two 
Palliy a-ka rers (Polygars), corresponding with the 
bastions. He also caused the fort of Tiruchinapalli to be 
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from Hormos, and from Kis, and from Aden, and 
all Arabia, laden with horses and with other things 
for sale. And this brings a great concourse of 
people from the country round about, and so there 
is great business done in the city of Cael. The 
king possesses vast treasures, and wears upon his 
person great store of rich jewels. He maintains 
great state, and administers his kingdom with 
great equity, and extends great favour to merchants 
and foreigners, so that they are very glad to visit 
his city. This king has some 300 wives ; for in 
those parts the man who has most wives is most 
thought off 7 Marco Polo goes on to speak of the 
one mother of the live Brother-Kings of the South 
India of his day, of whom the chief was the king 
of Cael, and to all of whom, in their disputes, the 
mother, who was then alive, acted as a mediator. 
He also alludes to the use of the betel-leaf in Cael. 

The following extracts (dated June 23, Shep- 
herd's-laud — IdehjarhUln, Tinnevelly), from a 
private letter by Dr. Caldwell, written on the 
outskirts of Kayal, will be read with interest : — 
k * I set my coolies last evening to dig for sepul- 
chral urns in the lowest ground in the neighbour- 
hood. Theseare ‘jars’ — matomiaitaiitnll—m which 
a race of people, of whom nothing is known, used 
to but*y.§ Before long they found one in the 
deepest part of a tank which is now dry. It was 
a monster, eleven feet in circumference. Unfortu- 
nately it had been so often soaked in water that it 
was found broken in three. The contents, however, 
were perfect, — the bones of a man with an exceed- 
ingly perfect skull. There is a small hole in one 
part of the skull, apparently made by a weapon. 
The grand interest, however, is this. This place 
is a portion of the T a m r a p a r n l delta, and the 
ancient people had dug right through the alluvium 
of the delta till they had come to the white sea- 
sand underneath, in which they had deposited the 
urn. The upper stratum of the sea-sand has 
generally turned into a grit-stone, through the 
infiltration of the alluvium deposited above. The 
grit-stone accordingly had formed round the urn, 
and even inside, and the cavity of the skull is filled 
with compact grit-stone ! The teeth are very perfect 


BOOK 

Mushakeah FiqraT Bible : Naya ’Alidnama. (The New 
Testament portion of the Annotated Paragraph Bible in 
It Oman Urdu.) London ; The Religious Tract Socy. 1876. 
This is the first part issued of a Commentary 


built. He likewise conquered the five independent princes 
to the south, who acknowledge no earthly superior.” Many 
of the Palliya-karers or Polygars, constituted by Vishvan&tha 
Naiker, exist to the present day. The estates or P a 1 1 y a m s, 
given on the feudal tenure of rendering military service 
and defending the bastions of the metropolitan fort allot- 
ted to their holders', are all well known ; most of them were 


and complete. Altogether, the skull would be an 
interesting addition to a naturalist’s studio. I 
have found no traces of the Greeks here, but plenty 
to prove that the place is of great antiquity. I have 
had ten coolies digging "for several days, and 
wherever they dig they find nothing till they get 
to a depth of about eight feet. Then brick floors, 
&c. are found. The thorough excavation of a place 
like this would prove very expensive. The Codec- 
t° r sent a peon, to be present as a sign of 
Government authorization. I am to send in a list 
of what I And to the Government. 

A certain Dr . J , of Berlin, was in Tinne- 

velly in the beginning of the year. He made a 
considerable collection of urns, skulls, &e., which 
he carried off to Germany without communica- 
tion with the Madras authorities. For this the 
Collector, it is said, was reprimanded. . 

“ I am taking the greatest possible care not to 
irritate the people in any way ; so I make no ex- 
cavations near their temples, and have not dug 
about the numerous images of B u d d h a, even 
though they are not now worshipped. There is an 
image of Buddha, near Kayal, which the 
people have turned back upwards, and the washer- 
men use it for beating their clothes upon I 

“ Saturday 24th . — I have been this morning to 
Kayal again, and returned. This time I went in 
a palanquin, and did my journey comfortably. I 
went two miles beyond what now remains of Kayal, 
and still found myself only in the centre of the 
remains of the great city of, Marco Polo’s time, 
I marked out several places for excavation, and left 
ten men to do as much work as ten men could do 
in a day. . . I intend to cross the month of the 
Tamraparni, and see P i n n e i-K & y a 1. . . . 

“ Yesterday my people found a couple of urns at 
Maramangal am. One was as large as the 
one found at K o r k e i, but empty. The meaning 
of that is that it only contained the bone-dust of 
the dead. The other was a smaller one, which my 
coolies were bble to take out whole. It contained 
two beautiful little polished kalasams, or vessels, 
but no bones. The inside is black, and so are the 
kalasams. . . .” — Ailienceum, 12 th August 187b, 


NOTICE. 

on the whole Bible under the title of M^sharmh 
fiqra’i Bible . (We must confers that we stumble 
on the threshold ; the word Bible may pass, but 

forfeited in the Polygar war, which fills so many pages 
of Wilks and Hume, and the history and traditions of each, 
which doubtless survive in the families, would, if collected, 
throw much light on the antiquities and afiairs of the days 
of the Southern Rajas. — M. J. W. 

§ See the last chap., Appendix, to Dr. C.’s Comp. Oram. 
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surely not in the English spelling.) The work is 
published in London by the Religious Tract Society. 
It extends to 531 pages royal 8vo, comprising both 
the text of the New Testament, and notes about 
equal in extent to the text itself. The whole is in 
the Roman character. Dissertations on several 
important points are given. Two carefully con- 
structed maps enhance the value of the work,— one 
presenting Palestine as it was at the Christian era, 
and another showing the travels of the Apostles. 

It indicates progress on the part of missions in 
India, aud a considerable amount of education as 
prevailing in the native Christian community, 
when a work of this kind is required. Eor we 
presume the Commentary is not intended chiefly 
for the missionaries, European or American, but 
for the native churches. 

The version adopted is that of the North India 
Bible Society; the commentary accompanying is 
now published for the first time. 

We must put a force on our inclinations and 
refrain from entering on the many and difficult 
questions connected with the translation of the 
Scriptures. Is the textus rcceptus to be followed 
even when recent investigation has shown its 
readings to be inaccurate ? Ho$r fa*r is it desir- 
able, that versions should be literal, striving to 
give the exact sense even when the idiom of the 
language is sacrificed? Questions of this kind 
start up at once ; but we resolutely pass them by. 

One of our chief complaints against our own, 
generally expellent, English version, is the variety 
of renderings given to the same word. Much of 
the force of a passage is often, in this way, missed. 
Eor example, in 1 J ohn ii. 24 the verb p.ev<a occurs 
three times, the repetition being emphatic and 
significant; but, with ingenious perversity, the 
English translators dissipate the force of the pas- 
sage by using three different words— abide, continue , 
remain . We have just now turned to the Vul- 
gate, and find its uses maneo once, and permaneo 
twice, which is a near approach to what we insist 
on. In the version before us we find two different 
words employed — basna once, and rahnd twice. 
We object to this, though the rendering is 
better than that of the English translation. So 
in Heb. xii. 27, 28, our translation gives two 
words— shaken and moved -where the Greek, with 
evident purpose, has only one. The Hindustani, 
we are sorry to see, follows here the bad example 
of the English* Jerome was wiser. 

The Commentary-on which, as new, we should 
especially comment— seems executed with much 
care and no small success. It is simple, and as 


brief as is consistent with perspicuity. Thus, on 
the verse “ The Word was made flesh” {John i. 14) 
it sufficiently explains the meaning, and so supple- 
ments, or rather corrects, the somewhat peculiar 
rendering of the text, KaUm mujassam Md. And, 
throughout, the annotations are unpretending, 
sensible, and such as will recommend themselves 
to the members of Protestant churches generally. 

On the question of style we must express our- 
selves with some hesitation. We start with a 
perfect abhorrence of that 

“ Babylonish dialect 
Which learned pedants much affect.” 

We shudder when IJrdd is stuffed full of Arabic 
and Persian terms, and when Hindi or Beng&K be- 
comes half Sanskrit. Further, we hold that while 
Urdd and Hindi must both advance, they should 
do so not on divergent, but if possible on con- 
vergent, or at all events parallel lines. Sanskrit 
and Arabic are wide as the poles asunder. We 
hope to have, in the future, not an Arabicized 
Urdfi and a Sanskritized Hindi, but two dialects 
of one language not much more apart, perhaps, 
than the u J ohnsonese” of the great lexicographer, 
and the Saxon English of Addison, or Swift. Now 
Ve by no means think' thils Commentary so 
faulty as many, or even most, Urdft compositions. 
Still it is higher than we expected or desired, W© 
believe it is somewhat too much so for the native 
Christians generally, even for those who speak 
Urdfi. To the multitudes of Hindi-speaking 
natives much of it must be unintelligible. Such, 
briefly, is onr judgment on the style, and we feel 
bound to express it, although we are fully aware 
that all the munshis, and many of the missionaries, 
will take a different view. 

We are very glad to see this work appear in 
Roman oharacter. It is to the credit of the mis- 
sions planted among the Hindi-speaking and Urdti- 
speaking populations that, instead of the cumbrous 
Devan&gari and the rather enigmatical Persian, 
they should so often employ the clear, compact, 
and comparatively inexpensive Roman letters. 
The array *©f diacritical marks looks by no means 
formidable. The type is small, in order to keep 
the size of the work within moderate bounds, 
but the letters are perfectly distinct. The getting 
up of the whole book is remarkably good, and 
most creditable to all concerned. 

We congratulate the venerable missionary Dr. 
Cotton Mather, who is, we believe, the translator 
of the notes and dissertations, and also the editor 
of the work. DjyMatber has performed his im 

nAvfanf 4-oal. ltA*!. Jri* ii ' _ 5 . .. 
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BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 

(Continued, from p. 78.) 


No. XXIX. 

T HIS and the following two inscriptions 
carry us one step further in the Western 
Chaluky a genealogy, being Sanskrit copper- 
plate charters of V in a y a ditya-Satya- 
sraya, the son of Vikramaditya I. of my 
last notice. 

The present one is from Sir W, Elliot’s 
facsimile collection, and is marked as having 
been found at ‘Togurshode’ in the Kar- 
ri ft 1 District. It consists of three plates, about 
long by 4 " broad. It is not stated whether 
the seal of the ring connecting the plates bears 
any emblem. The characters are the customary 
Western C h fi 1 u k y a characters derived from 
the Cave-alphabet, and nearly fully developed 
into the Old Canarese alphabet. They are not t 
so neatly formed as those of the inscriptions 
last published by me, and they have a decided 
slant frorb. left to right. It is also to be noted 
that the practice as to writing the Anwvdra is 
not uniform; sometimes it is written above 
the line, as was the rule in the earliest adapt- 
ations of the Cave-alphabet, and sometimes,— 
in dgram(gra ) -visrdnta, 1. 1; varna, 1. 13; 
r/idwa -sriihg a, 1. 17 ; and cliainchala, 1- £>1, 
on, or just a trifle below, the upper line of the • 
writing. 

The inscription is dated in the ^ a k a year 
612*, and records a grant byYinayaditya, 
made by him in the tenth year of his reign, 
in celebration of some victory, while encamped 
on the banks of the P a m p a river or lake. 
The locality is certainly the H a m p e, Y i j a y a- 
nagara, or Bijnagarof modern times, 
referred to in Sanskrit books by the name of 
1 P.amp&ksh&tra,’ — on the south bank of 
the T u n g a b ha d r a, in the B a 1 1 a r i district. 
There is a sacred pool at Hamp e which is 
still called 4 Pampasaro vara,’ and Mr. 
Sanderson, in his Canarese Dictionary , gives 
\Hampe,’ or‘Pamp&,’ as another name of 
the Tungabhadra itself. Mr. Garrett, also, 
in his Classical Dictionary, gives 4 P a m p a’ as 
the name of a river that rises atB i s h y a m ft ka 
in the D ekkan. And ‘ Rishy amft ka is 
the name by which a small hill on the north o f 

* According to the original, “six hundred and eleven 
years of the £aka (era) having elapsed” 


the ruined town of Hamp e is still known. 
Whether ‘Pam pa’ is another name of the 
Tungabhadra, I cannot say. But this con- . 
junction of names leaves no doubt as to the 
neighbourhood in which Yinay &dity a ’s 
camp was pitched at the time of making this 
grant, and as to the part of the country that had 
just been subjugated by him. 

I cannot trace on the map the villages affected 
by the grant, or the district, — namedin line 28 : ;-, 
w r here, however, there is some doubt as to the 
exact reading, — in which they were situated. 
The grant was of certain dues, perquisites, or 
taxes, called Adityunchhamarumama and Mdmn- 
chhamarumanna. These are Dravidian terms, 
which I am not able to explain ; bnt one com- 
ponent part of them is plainly the Sanskrit 
mcliha , ‘gleaning.’ 

The record of the grant was made by . Ba- 
m apun y avail ab ha, Y inayadity a ’s 
Mi nister for peace and war. 

In the epithets applied toYikram&ditya 
I., a clear allusion is made to a confederacy that 
was formed aganist him by the three, kings 
of Oho la, Pandya, and Kerala, and to 
some interruption of the Western Ch&lukya 
rule that was effected by the leader of the 
P a 1 1 a v a s, the lord of K an c hi. Ihave had 
occasion to allude to this alre ady, i n my in- 
troductory remarks to No. XXV III. * of this 
series . It would seem that the results of the con- 
quest of the ruler of Kanchiby Vikrama- 
d i t y a I were not very decisive or permanent. 
For we find Yinayaditya again campaign- 
ing against the Pal lav as, as the leader of 
his father’s army. And a short inscription at 
Pattadakal intheKaladgi District, re- 
cently uncovered by me and thus brought 
to light for the first time, states, almost in so 
many words, that the great temple theref, 
the temple of Y i r ftpakshad^va as it is 
now called, or of L&kfts varad&va asii was 
then called, was built by Ldkamah adevi, 

the queen-consort of Yikramaditya IL, 
expressly to celebrate another victory over the 
king of K an chi by her husband, who was the 

great-grandson of Yikramftdi tya I 

andraix^Mr. Burg wtnArch®^ 1 
cal "Report for 1873-4. 
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Transcription. 

First plate. 

[i] [ii]t swarfNar ftwrtf(r]ri* siPraHH 1 srmFr^snrW^'^fFcr- 

[2J [II] 4mt fr- 

£3] Rjfijsipit qq^qrqrffirey ^ wwf^rRr ^rri%%Nqft;: 

[4] JTrR^RN<W^Rf^- 

[6j hT * ssftj- 

[3] ^rr%fRff^^€Yw?Tu- 

Second plate ; first side. 

£9] 

[ 10 ] [q] T[^W5’cTq^ITqTH!WT : 

[ii] 

[12] [qnt] 

[13] 

[M] 

[15] 

tie] m 


fq*- 


fq^i?T[f%cr]i%[cr]- 




Second plate ; second side . 

[i7j [^^R]^#r®qr o ^^ , <iT'ifrqTF(q)NqRNH4iFEq 

[is] qql" 


£19] q?R^{R)qf%gqqiT<i3WftWr ^ PtfOW 


WT^f- 

3FRTUN- 

5fUf%)¥- 



qwiqq- 

u^WTrqro:- 


[2i] 

[23] H ff 

[25] qqtRRfqsrqqRqU^IR: ^q 

[ 23 ] fq^rq^h'ijHR qrri%qr%° 4 qRqT 

% 

Third plate. 

[si] q?rnfq ; %*pr gwNr*t°r: qqpr *frq?rwFr u|qir^fqqrrc3Tq q- 
[28] <fq<vuiRq *&{!%) gr(?qr)Frqq #r §§qrr% 3rrfe^grq^*r# aj- 

[293 gfe®8‘(!=fr)wqiq qTgsgnrwjrRt q^^TR #£ 



* ^ -P^* 6 *5® “g®"}® °| punctuation in the original. I I § Two letters are illegible with any approach, to 
insert- them for the sake of clearness. I tainty here. 
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[so] ctr — ir wr(^f)rrr [h] usrik- 


[31] ^^^iqicfrrlt 

[32] #rfTfW FSIFFTpPi 

4 



'rft^frvg^ wrar svr- 


[33] [i] ^|firpvT[ fftdr «wr *rcr m ?r- 

[3i] srus [ii] gnc^pr f»wpw 'tpjf m ^r'rr^ltt erFr^r fu- 

[35] 5F [ll] ?f?rrrTOFT(Fr) 31 % §TcT ffFTT FS ^tHf^rPT Wm'l 3fH% ffc- 

• esc] fa: [ii] IWt wutrf [u] 


Translation . 

Hail ! Victorious is tire body, which was that 
of a Boar, that was manifested of V i s h n u, — 
which agitated the ocean, and which had the 
earth resting upon the tip of its uplifted right- 
hand tusk ! 

The? son of the great king Sri-Pulake- 
sivallabha,— 1 whose body was purified by 
ablutions performed after celebrating horse-sacri- 
fices, and who adorned the family of the glorious 
C li a 1 u k y a s, who are of the kindred of 
M a n a v y a, which is praised over the whole 
world, and who are the descendants of H a r x t i, 
and who are nourished by seven mothers who 
are the seven mothers of mankind, and who 
have attained an uninterrupted continuity of 
prosperity by the protection of Karttikeya, 
and who have all kings made subject to them 
on the instant at the sight of the sign of the 
Boar, which they acquired through the favour 
of the holy N a r a y an a,— (was) the great king 
K i r 1 1 i v a r m a, the favourite of the world, 
whose pure fame was established in V an avasi 
and other territories of hostile kings that had 
been invaded by his prowess. 

His son (was) S a t y a s r a y a, the favourite 
of the world, the great king, the supreme king, 
the supreme lord, — who acquired the second 
name of ‘ supreme lord* by defeating Sri- 
Harsh a vardhana, the warlike lord of all 
the region of the north. 

His dear son (was) Vikramaditya, the 


*F Two letters are quite illegible here ; only tbe Visarga 
after them is discernible. Some word meaning tax, dm, or 
perquisite, in apposition with Adityunchhcmariirnarmah 
and Md,rvMchlimiunwiart,nah } stands here in the original", 
but I cannot decipher it in the facsimile. 

# * Vividha-rasita-sita-samwra?, &c., H. 13-14; site i here 
seems to be the past participle passive of $8, Ho destroy, 
finish, bring to an end.’ 

f The Chalukyavamsa, which was one of the offshoots of 
the Somavamja or * race of the moon/ 

J The construction of the original, 11. 10 to $4, is different, 
being, in outline, f Satydmyah J Tat-priya.$utasya Vikra- 


supreme lord, the venerable one,— who acquired, 
only by his impetuosity assisted by his intellect, 
the appropriate and accumulated regal power of 
his own family; who illumined the distant regions 
with the banner of his fame, that was acquired by 
the conquest of hostile kings who engaged in wars 
of various kinds that were brought to an end (by 
him )* ; who seized the city of K a n c h i after 
the defeat of the leader of the P a 1 1 a v as, who 
had been the cause of the humiliation and 
destruction of that family! which was as pure 
as the rays of the moon ; who rent open with the 
thunderbolt that was his prowess the proud sum- 
mits of the haughtiness of the three mountains 
which were the kings of Choi a, Pandya, and 
Kerala; who had the lotuses which were his 
feet besprinkled with the waters which were the 
rays of the watering-pot which was the jewelled 
diadem of the lord of K a ii c h i, who bowed 
down before no other (but who performed obei- 
sance to him ) ; and who was the supreme lord 
of the whole extent of the earth included within 
the three oceans. 

His son J, V i n a y a d i t y a-S a t y a s r a y a, 
the favourite of the world, the great king, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, the venerable 
one, — who, having at the command of his 
father arrested the extremely exalted power of 
the Pal lavas, whose kingdom consisted 
of three (component) dominions, as The Gene- 
ra^ did arrest the strength of the D a i t y a sj[ 
(at the command) of himf who bears the young 

madityneya- sumih Vinayddityah djndpayati j;’, which 
could only be literally followed by taking the relative 
pronoun as the basis of the construction in the translation. 
In all such involved passages, it is preferable to avoid the 
use of the relative pronoun as much as possible, by break- 
ing up the sentences. 

§ Karttikeya, the leader of the armies of the gods. 

[j The demons, the descendants .of Difci. 

f Siva. X&rttikdya beinjt the sm of Siva* this is an-, 
other point of comparison hinted at in the -epithets applied 
to TinayMitya. 
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moon on his crest-tuft, and having pleased his 
mind by bringing all countries into a state of 
quiet, was like Yudhishthiraon account of 
his excessive affection, and like V a s u d e v a* 
on account of his being the beloved of the god- 
dess of fortunef, and like P a r a s u r a m a on 
account of his being the elephant-goad of kings, 
and like Bh&rataon account of his being the 
wlagoof king* us Issues his commands to 
all people 

“ 'Be it known to yon ! Six hundred and eleven 
years of the-Saka (era) having elapsed, in the 
tenth year of (Our) augmenting and victorious 
reign, at {Our) victorious camp which is located 
on the bank of the P am p a (river, or lake), on 
the day of the full-moon of {the month) K a r t~ 
tika, there is given by Us, with the right of 
enjoyment, to Bhimasarma, who is pro- 
ficient in all the sacred writings and who knows 
the Vedas and the V&dahgas, the son’s 
son of D e v a s a r m a and the son of D u r g a- 
sarma, of the lineage of Bharadvaja, 

§, (viz*) the Adityimhhamaru- 

manna at the village of T S d u> 

(and) the Mar mchhamar manna at the village 
of Gulla ve lendaru, (and) the Mdrunchha - 
marumanna. at the village off Vare yu, (and) the 
Mcir uhch hamar umann a at the village of Bat- 
t e y u, in the district of P e d 8 k u L This {grant, 
or charter) should be preserved by future kings, 
whether they belong to Our lineage or to other 
families, as long as the moon and the sun and 
the earth and the ocean last, just as if it were a 
grant bestowed by themselves, bearing in mind 
that the charms of life and riches &c. are as 
evanescent as the lighfcnihg. And it has been 
saidbj the holy Vyasa, the arranger of the 
V e cl a s : — Land has been enjoyed by many king;; 
from S a gar a downwards; he, who for the 
time being possesses land, enjoys the fruits of 
it l It is a very easy thing to bestow a grant 
oneself, (hut) the preservation of (the grant of) 
another is difficult ; (if the question is) whether 
giving or preserving (is the mm commendable 
act) preservation is better* than giving ! He 


* Krishna. 

. t Supply to complete the comparison, the second mean 
leg intended a ‘ M-r&imMV , viz. ‘just as TUsudSva wai 
the beloved of the goddess Sri, sc. because he was at 
incarnation of Vishnu* the husband of Sri or Lakshin!.’ 

;*L^Tr 98 °| Yajor Dixon’s collection (see below) hi 
is called ‘ Vmay^tya-R&j&sraya,’ ' 

§ See note to L 30 of the text; some such word as tax 
due, or perquisite has to be supplied here. 


is bom as a worm in ordure for the duration 
of sixty thousand years, who confiscates land 
that has been bestowed, whether by himself or 
by another ! This cliartci has been written by 
& r 1-It ft m a p u n y a v a 1 1 a b li a, the High 
(Minister), who is entrusted with the arrange- 
ment of peace and war.” 

No. XXX. 

This is another from Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile 
collection. It is marked as having been obtain- 
ed through Captain No wbold from the Karnul 
district. The original consists of three plates 
about 9" long by 4i" broad, and the seal of the 
ring connecting them bears the emblem of a 
boar. The characters aro stiil more carelessly 
formed than those of the preceding ; so much 
so that in, lines 28 to 42, where many proper 
names occur, the reading is in many places very 
doubtful. This is, in fact, the most indifferent 
specimen of an early copper-plate charter that 
I have yet seen. The slant of the letters from 
left to right is still more distinct than in the 
preceding grant. 

The inscription is dated in the Saka year 
, 614, (according to the original, ‘ six hundred and 
thirteen years of the Saka [era] having elapsed)’, 
in the thrdecr..{k year of Vinayaditya’s 
reign, and, like the preceding, records a grant to 
celebrate some victory that he had just gained. 
At the time of making this grant, he was en- 
camped at the village of Elnmpundal$, 
and the principal grant is of the village of 
■M u s u n i p a r u. This village was somewhere 
on the north bank of the K rishnavfirn a, 
i. e. of the Krishn a after its confluence with 
the V e r n a.|| Except thus far, I cannot identi- 
ty the locality in question ; and the other two 
names in line 28 are very doubtful. The grant 
was made at the request of V i n a y fi d i t y a’s 
son, Vijayadity4, who at that time was 
holding the post of Yuvardja , end who succeeded 
his father on the throne. The record of this 
grant, again, was made by the Peace and War 
Minister, Kamapunyavall a^h a. 

II Conf. Gadag Inscription No. 2, Iml Ant., vol. Ill, 
p. 300, Transcription line 13. The Vcrnd would seem to be 
the V£n& or Venya near SatM The ‘Kdlaladvrishna- 
veni , or ‘ the Krishna and the Veni of the confluence’, of 
line 14 of a Devagiri-YSdava inscription at Khedrdpdr in 
the Kolhapur territory (published by me in the Jour. Bo. 
Br. As. Soc No. xxxiii,, vol. XII.), seems to be another 
form of the same name. 
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Transcription, 

First plate. 

[1] ^r% [tijif rwt: f(ir drfWH 

[2] ssn^R [ll] =^TTWt 

[3] °ri fTfr(R)^rpFTf 

7Fif§%¥- 

[4] Trt'^^sTTfrfi'^rw'Tt'T^FT'f ^w^nrpi^i Tpr r ^g ' R m i R^r - 

p] ^crew 

M °TgRftftr: ^RT^TrWRHTKRKrTTW^FiR^irTlfirTElT- 

[8] (# ) 

[io] ^r^ 3 TWPTF^^rrr%^iTiTwr5cr i rC : 2Tr)fqTr^r t TC- 


*FRnrcr- 

rs, 

R- 


Second plate ; first side. 

[11] R^NRI’Tp^r 

[12] ^I]RgJTRWTIHr^RT¥ir5^[^nTRiirWTIN 

[i« afti%qR^rq>Trrir^^ frH q> iq rift *M $a 4fl 

[15] 

[16] 2^?r 

[17] WRRHSpTR 

[18] 

[19] *R: RfCF?RT 

[so] iRFfr¥?ra^iTf%^pR 



sfRR^Nn:- 


^J3WR5RR- 


[21] fs«r 

[22] ^fyrf^c 

[•is] ?triw 

[24] 


Second plate ; second side . 

r*: 



'f^pT. 3T3RRR^[Rr]- 

& ^4i^M|cq<^R fT CRTPST- 

[I] ftRtRSf % Rlfcs WRR^fr- 

w 


[25] rR^flf 

[26] 5% RrRFT q-Jj=^TRirf^r^ *TT- 

[27] gw'kreqr 



f7 50 N ou (?4J[ 


S’- 


• " S3'" 

[28] rT^r JTRcPR %R(?)°r(I)“(l)WT J^m^PTCR: 

[29] 5rT: [l] 5TRifNT°^% [l] ^RRRrrRR 

The original lias no marks of punctuation. 1 No. XXX I. 1. 19, .and No. 5 of Major Dixon s s copper-plate 

The proper reading, as shown by No, XXIX., 1. 21, 1 grants, PI, II. L 15/see below), is , &c. 
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[30] ^5PT 3?: 

[31] q- ra?5pJT°r 

[32] ^rrjfojr 


^wroirr^r- 

3HHHHIMF ^HfaJ'R UTTRR' g[R- 

^(!)^ ^(D^townt 

Third plate. 

[ 33 ] ^irqyiif«rr wrhjtrw qfcrd^w ^siutr 

[3i] ?ra#rpT JTTR?r4% ^rqwfFr fr(l)Rw*fw r t qfrr^Rru- 

[ 35 ] itrr ?RRr45r‘ ?. . . . t forar(l) hrt hr. . . .lewder 5 r*(!) 

[36] R|R>(!)g(I)HRRR ROTHRHR %WW q^rRIRRSHR URTR- 

1 3? ] *r sr ^rr^'NuitRR pvr^r hr T^rRRfrf^ %h RraRiRTWR Rf^R- 
[3S] CRT q|raft#r m mi q|fttf<rra#r m 

TRTRR IRRRR HljBRHRViH 

^r(!) 5(!)wur hr h|rrhrrr &r 

[41] rhr|ptrr wl srrfrhh m TOR HfrOMkR* rphrur- 

[«] m ?|r%r%R^%? tor [i] yript HRRRfr irvr [n] h- 

[43] smmrwtimm ur^Wsri r?R%RrRiiu(u)RWRu- 

m HRRRVR: R^R^R JfUTTO [ll] 

[45] [I] rhrt TOf m R ^ i$m mm w m-. [n] 

[«] fr% [ll] f%5T%cTfirsf RTR [ll] 


[39] RRW 
[«] RHRIPTRR 


Translation. 

Hail! Victorious is the body, which was 
that of a Boar, that was manifested of Vish- 
nu (&c., as in No. XXIX.) ! 

The son of the great king S r i-P u 1 a k 4 s i- 
y a 1 1 a b h a,— whose body was purified (&c. , as in 
No. XXIX.)— (was) the great kingKirtti- 
v a r m 4, the favourite of the world, (&c., as in 
No. XXIX.), 

His son (was) Satyasraya, the favourite of 
the world, the great king, (Ac., as inNo.XXIX.). 

His dear son (mas) Vikramaditya, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one,— who acquired 
(<fcc., as in No. XXIX.)|| 

His son, Vi n ay 4. d i t y.a-S atyasraya 
the favourite of the world, the great king’ 

. the supreme king, the supreme lord, the vener- 
able one, -who, having at the command of his 

* read -with 

make no^tefii^Uewords!^ here ’ of wWcl1 1 
§ Here, again, there are four, or perhape fi T6 , letters, of 


father (&c., as in No. XXIX.), — thus issues Ms 
commands to all people 

• Be it known* to you ! Six hundred and 
thirteen years of the § a k a (era) having elapsed, 
in the eleventh year of (Our) .augmenting and 
victorious reign, at (Qur) victorious camp which 
is located at the village of ifl n mp u n d ale, on 
the day of the full-moon of (the month) la- 
gha, at the request of the Yuvardja Sri- 
^ij ay adi ty a, the village of M u s un iparu, 
in the division of Yelahinaru (?), in the 
three Gcmyatas ■ on the north bank of the 
Krishnaverna, is given by us to the 
Brahma n s (herein) mentioned. Their names 
and gotras are declared. To Eayisarmil, of 
the Xausika gotra , who is familiar with 
two Vedas; to A d i ty a, again of the Kau- 
sika gotra, who is acquainted with the Sha~ 

S 1 ,® 11 -i e no sense. And such letters aa are clear 
^ ^ ° f ths * hne do not give an y satisfactory 

JtSft uft IN oSSo**’” 1 121 i01 ' 3,mu - 
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dahga%; toSivasarma, of the Kasyapa 
gotra ; to Mahakfda, of tlie Kantsa gotra ; 
to Dasasarma, of tlie Kausika gotra; 
to Dhasarma (?), of the Kantsa (?) 
gotra ; to Samkarasarma and Svami- 
sarma, of the Kamukayana gotra ; to 
Patisarma (?), of the Bharadvaja 
gotra; to Devasarma, of the Kasyapa 
gotra ; to M a d i s ar m a, of the B h a r a d v a j a 
gotra ; to Tamanasarm a (?), of the K a s- 

y a p a gotra ; * 

to Dasasarma, of the Kausika gotra; 

• • • * t 

At the village of Kaduvapavepu (?}, 
(there is given) to Bonasarma, of the 
Bharadvaja gotra , a field of the measure of 
twenty-five nivartanas by the royal measure ; 
likewise a field of the measure of fifty nivartanas 
to Vriddhasarma, of the Kaundinva 
gotra ? likewise a field of the measure of fifty 
nivartanas to A d i t y a, of the Kausika gotra , 
who is acquainted with the Shadahga, (and) he 
has also a field of the measure of twenty-five 
nivartanas at (the village of) S ihukura, for 
the Prdjdpatya rites (?) ; a field of the measure 
of twenty-five nivartanas by the royal measure 
to Devasarma, of the Kasyapa gotra ; 
likewise a . field of the measure of twenty- five 

nivartanas toVasudeva, J 

of the Manavya gotra ; (and) a field of the 
measure of twelve nivartanas to a Brahman 
woman of the Maaavya gotra , for the Prdjd- 
patya rites (?). At the village of Sattik- 
kara (?), (there is g-ive?i) a field of the measure 
of twenty-five nivartanas to H6tisarma (?) , 
of the Kaundinya gotra , for the Prdjdpatya 
rites (?). The names and gotras have been de- 
clared, and the shares. This (grant, or charter) 
should be preserved by future kings, who are 
desirous of acquiring fame, whether they be- 
long to Our lineage or to other families, &c. ! 
And it has been said : — He is born as a worm 
in ordure for the duration of sixty thousand 
years, &c. I” This charter has been written 
by 6 r i-R amapunyavallabha, the High 
(Minister) who is entrusted- with the arrange- 
ment of peace and war. 


N Also ^ c VSd&nga/ ; tlie six works auxiliary to the 
Vedas ; — viz., 1, Sihshd, 'the science of proper articulation 
and pronunciation* ; 2, Chhcmdas , c metre’ ; 3, Vydharcma, 
* linguistic analysis, or grammar* ; 4, Niruktu, e explanation 
of difficult Vedic words’ ; 5, Jydtisha, f astronomy j and 6, 


No. XXXI. 

This is from No. 3 of the photographs of 
< - J0 PP ei ’“P^f e grants at the end of Major Dixon’s 
collection. The original consists of three plates, 
and is stated to he at HariharinMaisur; 
I tried to obtain it to edit from, hut failed to 
trace the owner of it. The original plates would 
seem to be very well preserved ; hut the photo- 
graph is imperfect in several places, owing to 
the letters not having been properly filled in 
with white paint or chalk when it was taken. 
The characters are of a much better stan- 
dard than those of either of the two preced- 
ing inscriptions, and do not slant as much. 
The Anus vara is uniformly written above the 
line. 

This inscription, again, records a grant made 
in celebration of some victory gained by Y i- 
nayaditya. It is dated in the Saka year 
617, (according to the original, 4 six hundred 
and sixteen years of the Saka [ew] having 
elapsed’), in the fourteenth year of his reign, 
while he was encamped at the village of 
Karan japatra near the city of H a r e s h a- 
p u r a. These places must he somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Banawasi and 
H a r i h a r ; and -possibly ‘Haresha’ should 
be 4 H a r & s a’, and is the old name of ‘ H a r i- 
hard The grant was of the village of Kir u- 
Kagamasi, or £ the smaller Kagamasi’, in 
the Edevolal division and in the Y anavasi 
district. The grant was made at the request of 
Aluvaraj a, who was probably the hostile 
king just subjugated by Vinayaditya. I 
take it that d\uva has to be interpreted here as a 
proper name ; but it might also be taken as the 
present relative participle of the Canaresc dlu. 

4 to rule’, in which case dluva-rdja would mean 
c the reigning king’ ; this, however, does not give 
any suitable sense. The record of this grant, 
again, was made by the Peace and War Minis- 
ter, Ramapunyavallabha. 

In line 21 the Haihayas are mentioned 
among the royal races subjugated by Yina- 
yaditya. Lokamahadevi, the wife of 
Y ikr a m adi ty a IL, the grandson of Yin a- 
y a d i ty a, was from this family. 


Kalpa, s ceremonial rules.’ 

* See note to 1. 34 of the text, 
f See notea to 1. 35 of the text. 

X ( Tusdsayd is unintelligible, in L 40. 
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[H] § 3rq-®rrf3sfv=r 


Transcription . 

First plate. 

[ii “ “ 

[ 2 ] JR [II] =5ft*Tcrr 

[5] ^rgw^r fsnr^ (er 

[ 6 ] ft^iRinw ^r 3 i%R^fi^*r?T?T 3 Tw u^s 

[ 7 ] 


JTRHYPIHITHTrRH- 

^rrf^crtoEPR^r- 

fwi- 


[io] sni^p^e* mh* R nrrf^rr^'K^wnwq-H- 
M zm 

Second plate ; first side . 

[is] 5qf^JTcrrH3T#?ru^P-i <i fa «i<r^rf%*nw 

[1 5 ] ?!Tf?|r|%^f^iT-55qr o ^%<oAw %(of]-)vT^rq->rRirR^- 

[16] **& 

[17] ar^R^q- f%U^qWT[%^Rq‘^Y^r'^r i UCR fq-j- 

[is] ufRT 3r^r(^) P g%*§TR? %Ri%( j fr)^?r^jrllurg?rcf % ^qq^ q- 

[19] sraw^gwr:^) ^7Tmq-TO^rf§-r^cr[^*]Rqr^(i:)J^ ; ^rrt^tw- 

[20] Vt 5? f q f f ^ H |cM<.^|<R ?q n^TT'SRI^r- 

[22] (r) 

Second plate ; second side . 

[23] ^^Trf^^q^]R ? K^H|rHRr^rqqR [|] ftf^RW tr Rift: q[[Y^TFT]i:- 

[2*] TOW fits ^RR^3RU3q^Ht ^[*TR] 

[25] Cl32v"qit£i qT^q-qrrrq’RmufH fqsrq^qr^R'ft qr^^^-trof- 

[ 26 ] *rn?rr ^rrsjtrr sfrerwfq-. 

[27] f%?: %WR HM^k: ^ pr{ 


w*nrf- 

Weftir- 


82 ' ** ^ 34 > th9 0ri ^ ** no 
T TMs letter tcu is omitted in the original, 

* ^ ter al® 0 * omitted in the original. 

JtJXefetgrSg^ W me pr0pername > are 

t This word is followed in the original by the letter m, 


with a dot like an Anusvd/ra on each side of it. This is an 
old mark or punctuation, and is out of place in this passage. 
It occurs sfivArnl fi™ — ,:_i* i 



• I tost learnt the meaning of it ; as a published instance see 
irl. xhv., J>o. 26, of Mr Burgess’s Archaeological Report for 
1873-4, [1] ^ri-Y emgamma pratime[2[] yam. katti&on ; 
Trams., i( ^ri»~V ehgamma made the image.” 
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[**] <TIWI 


[so] qpnf^*wm(?)<ir 


[29] =rr[*T]^^%TE¥|W7r%Rrwr 
W 




[*] 


rer§3rrTTFTn%- 

> 3 7TRTT*Tri%- 


5t n 

[i] w ch?t $brer 

[31] ^FFno?PTr(iiir)ir 

w I cfcT STFTcq- | 




fwi%qi*r#ra- 
i enr %rO)f 


ITS- 

On. 

<th 


Third plate. 


HH 

2^ r i _?s. 


[ 33 ] arr^w i crt §, 

[34] 3(7) 

[ 35 ] ctsh 1 1 1 ft iTr^Hf ■ [c] ^■•«r 

[33] 

( ribnss s fag5|: 


[ 37 ] rpr^ 
W 


■« I 5RT RvT %?W(1) 

i sf^faspirgw 


*rw ^ssqnfar 


[38] Ig^rr ijrfrr ^ 

[39] ^ <m [ii] 

[40] ^ %fer arprr%fr f- <n^f [li] qrarwr ^r 

[41] % ^Hfsrrftr wrr 5fR% 

[«] «#CRyaprafo fe ft raftg- 

Translation, 


Hail! Victorious is the body, which was 
that of a Boar, that was manifested of V i s h n u, 
(Ac., as in No. XXIX.) ! 

The son of the great king Sri-Pulikesi- 
vallabha* — whose body was purified (Ac., 
as in No. XXIX.) — (was) the great king Srl- 
Klrttivarma, the favourite of the world, 
(Ac., as in No. XXIX.). 

His son (was) Satyasraya, the favourite 
of the world, the great king, (Ac., as in No. 
XXIX.). 

His dear son (was) Vikram adity a, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one, — who acquired 
(Ac., as in No. XXIX.). 

His son, Vinay Adity a-Saty as raya, 
the favourite of the world, the great king, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, the venerable 
one — who, having at the command of his father 
(Ac., as in No. XXIX .), (was) like B h a r a ta, 
on account of his being the refuge of kings, 
and by whom the Pallavas, the Kalam- 
bhras, the K4ra|as, the Haihayas, the 


f 5? [II] 

rwfHerxR'it s N : 5r3vr- 

SWT [l] Hfft- 

t JTSFr sk m qj^r- 

% fTf%(H) ?H=qTt <?- 

tn% : [ii] ^Rrrl^rixqit^r- 

vrw [ii] 

1 Vilas, the M a I av a s, the C h o I a s, the P a n- 
d y a s and others were brought into a similar 
state of servitude with the A 1 n . . . . rgafand 
others, who were hereditarily ( subject to him ), — 
thus issues Lis commands to all people : — 
u Be it known to you ! Six hundred and 
sixteen years of the S aka (era) having elapsed, 
in the fourteenth year of {Our) augmenting 
and victorious reign, at (Our) victorious camp, 
which is located at the village of E! aranja- 
p a t r a in the neighbourhood of (the city of) 
Hareshapura, on the day of the fall-moon 
of (; the month) E! a r 1 1 i k a, at the request of the 
illustrious A 1 u v a r a j a, the village of K i r u~ 
Kagamasi, in the B d e v o 3 a 1 division in 
the Y a n a v a s i district, is given by Us, with 
the right of enjoyment, and free from all op- 
posing claims, toSanasarm a, who is thor- 
oughly well versed in the Vedas and the 

V edangas, the son’s son of Srisarma, 
who performed the Soma sacrifice, of the 

Y a t s y a gdtra, (and) the son of M arasarma. 
(Also there is given) an uncultivated (?) j field 


§ Two letters are quite illegible in the photograph here. 
•T Two letters are illegible in the photograph here. 

1 r 2°: L 7 * No * XXIX., 11. 6-7, No. XXX., 

1. 6, and Major Dixon e copper-plate grant No. 5, Pl. L, L 5, 


the name is spelt ‘ PulahesivaHabha/ In II 3 and 7 of 


t See note to L 21 of the text J Akritam ; L 30. 
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on the west of the village o£Pergagamasi.§ 
And the boundaries of that field {are): — On the 

north-east, || in the boundaries 

of the village of SirigSdu; coming thence, 
(the village of) (?) K a r v e s 11 r i g 6 d u ; thence, 
(the village of) f?) Perdatu (?) ; thence, (the 

village of) (?) A 1 e r o ; thence 

thence, a stone (?) . . . . * ; 

thence, to the east, {the village of) (?) N er ire 
(?) ; thence, (the tank , or village, called) Kuril- 
pakere; thence turning to the south, ..... 

. . .-katta.f This (grant, or charter) should be 
preserved by future kings, who arc desirous of 
acquiring fame, whether they belong to Our 
lineage or to other families, Ac. ! And it has 
been said by the holy V y a s a, the arranger of 
the Y edas : — Land has been enjoyed by many 
kings, from Sagara downwards ; Ac. ! It is 
a very easy thing to bestow a grant oneself, Ac. ! 
He is born as a worm in ordure for the dura- 
tion of sixty thousand years, Ac. ! This char- 
ter has been written by S r i-R amapunya- 
v a 11 a b ha, the High (Minister) who is en- 
trusted with the arrangement of peace and 
war.” 


Before leaving this part of my subject, I 
should notice two more inscriptions of Y i n a ya- 
d i t y a. — 1, No. 5 of Major Dixon’s copper-plate 
grants. The original is at S u r a b in M a i s ur, 
and seems to be fairly well preserved ; but the 
photograph is too small and indistinct for me 
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to edit from it. Down to 1 djhdpayatif PI. IL, 
a, 1. 17, the language is the same as in the cor- 
responding part of No. XXIX. now published. 
It is dated in the S a k a year 615, (according 
to the original, 4 six hundred and fourteen years 
of the Saka [cm] having elapsed'), the thirteenth 
year of his reign, and apparently on Saturday, 
the day of the sun’s commencing his progress to 
the south. It records another grant in celebra- 
tion of a victory, and is issued from the camp 
at the village of 0 h i t r a s e d u in ' the district 
of T # r a v a r a or 1 Srama r a. The grant 
is made at the request of the Great Xing Sri- 
C hit rap a da, the son of Up 6 n d r a. The 
name of the village bestowed seems to be S a- 
t li 1 v o g e, in the E d e v o I a 1 division, and 
near to V aijayantipura or V a n a v a s L 
The record of this grant, again, is made by 
R a m a p u n y a v a 1 1 a b h a, the Peace and 
War Minister. — 2, No. 98 of Major Dixon’s 
Collection; a stone-tablet 3' 6" high by U ICD 
broad at B a ] a g a in v e. The photograph is so 
small, — only 3}'* by If", — and so blurred, that 
only a few detached and familiar words can be 
made out here and there. The language is Old 
Canarese. It records a grant by one of the 
S5ndraka family, while V i n a y a d i t y a- 
R a j ft s r a y was the reigning paramount 
sovereign. It does not seem to be dated. At 
the top of the stone is an elephant, standing ; 
this is the earliest stone-tablet that I am aware 
of with any emblems on it. 


PAPER-MAKING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

BY THE LATE CHARLES HORNE, B.C.S., M.R.A.S. &c. 


At a time when the scarcity of rags for paper- 
making, combined with an increased demand 
for the manufactured article, has set every one 
seeking for substances wherewith to manu- 
facture, I have thought that a short account of 
the paper-making in the Himalayas might prove 
of interest. 

The reports on the manufacture of paper in 
Japan, published as a Parliamentary paper 
(No. 4 of 1871), have shown how the inner 
bark of various trees, notably the mulberry, is 
there used. That used in the Hills of India 


is from the Daphne papyracea, a shrub abundant 
at certain heights, and the paper produced is 
very tough and durable. I almost fear, how- 
ever, that the material could neither be sup- 
plied in sufficient quantity, nor that it would 
bear the heavy cost of carriage to the coast. I 
will, however, gather together all I can find on 
the subject scattered in various works, and then 
conclude with my own experience in the matter, 
as for many years I was in the Hills and 
witnessed the manufacture. 

Almost every one who has been residing at 


§ i.e., * the larger KSgSm&si.’ 

0 Pulivatu, 11. 31-2 J meaning not known, 
if bee note to 1. 33 of the text. 

* Nitta, 1 . 33 ; meaning not known. 


t See note to 1. 34 of the text. 

X Conf . f R&j&srayatv&d B hwrata 4m,’ No. XXIX., 11. 22-3, 
and in the corresponding place in each of the remaining 
inscriptions. 
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Naim Tal, the well-known sanitarium in Ku- 
ra aon, and has had a garden, must well know 
the Daphne plant, the bark of which, as the 
plant grows ready to hand, is stripped oil and 
used for tying up plants, securing trellis-work 
of ranged? (or small bamboos), and for all kindred 
uses. Many a sportsman, too, has been saved 
from an unpleasant slide by catching at its tough 
twigs, off which, however, the bark sometimes 
slips in the hand, leaving a white slippery core. 
Still I fear that where a large quantity would 
be required, as for export, it would be very hard 
to obtain. 

I will now, however, without further digres- 
sion, proceed firstly to detail the accounts of 
others. 

In Jour. B. As. Soc. vol. I. p. 8 is a paper 
by B. H. Hodgson, Esq., Nips'll, on the native 
method of making the paper denominated in 
Hindustani ‘ Nipalese.* It is extracted entire, 
as it is not susceptible of abridgment : — 

c ‘ Eor the manufacture of Nipalese paper the 
following implements are necessary, hut a very, 
rude construction of them suffices for the end 
in view : — 

C£ — A stone mortar, of shallow and wide 
cavity, or a large block of stone, slightly but 
smoothly excavated. 2nd. — A mallet or pestle 
of hard wood, such as oak, and in size propor- 
tioned to the mortar, and to the quantity of 
boiled rind of the paper plant which it is desired 
to pound into pulp. 3rd. — A basket of close 
wicker-work, to put the ashes in, and through 
which water will only pass drop by drop. 4th. 
— An earthen vessel or receiver, to receive the 
juice of the ashes after they have been watered. 
bth * — A metallic open-mouthed pot, to boil the 
rind of the plant in. It may be of iron, or cop- 
per, or brass, indifferently ; an earthen one would 
hardly bear the requisite degree of fire. 6th. — A 
sieve, the reticulation of the bottom of which 
is wide and open, so as to let all the pulp pass 
through, save only the lumpy portion of it. 
7th . — A frame with stout wooden sides, so that 
it will float well in water, and with a bottom of 
a cloth only so porous that the meshes of it will 
stay all the pulp, even when diluted and diffused 
in water, but will let the water pass off when 
the frame is raised out of the cistern. 

<c The operator must also have the command 
of a cistern of clear water, plenty of firewood, 
ashes of oak (though I fancy other ashes might 


answer as well) ; a fireplace, however rude ; 
and lastly ijuant. svffiea of slips of the inner 
bark of the paper tree, such as is peeled off the 
plant by the paper-makers, who commonlv 
use the peelings when fresh from, the plant. — 
but that is not indispensable. With these £ ap- 
pliances and means to boot,’ suppose you take' 
four sens of ashes of oak, put them into the basket 
above mentioned, place the earthen receiver 
or vessel beneath the basket, and then gradual- 
ly pour five sers of clear water upon the ashes, 
and let the water drip slowly through the ashes 
and fall into the receiver. This juice of ashes 
must be strong, of dark bark-like red colour, 
and in quantity about two pounds ; and if the 
first filtering yield not such a produce, pass 
the juice through the ashes a second time. 
Next, pour this extract of ashes into the metal 
pot already described, and boil the extract ; and 
so soon as it begins to boil, throw into it as many 
slips or peelings of the inner bark of the paper 
plant as yon can easily grasp, each slip being 
about a cubit long and an inch wide (in fact 
the quantity of the slips of bark should be to 
the quantity of juice of ashes such that the 
former should float freely in the latter, and that 
the juice shall not be absorbed or evaporated 
with less than half an hour's boiling). Boil 
the slips for about half an hour, at the expira- 
tion of which time the juice will be nearly ab- 
sorbed, and the slips quite soft. Then take the 
softened slips and put them into the stone mor- 
tar, and beat them with the oaken mallet till 
they are reduced to a homogeneous or uniform 
pulp, like so much, dough. Take this pulp, put 
it into any wide-mouthed vessel, add a little 
pure water to it, and churn it with a wooden 
instrument, like a chocolate mill, for ten mi- 
nutes, or until it loses all its stringiness and 
will spread itself out when shaken about under 
water. Next, take as much of this prepared 
pulp as will cover your paper-frame (with a 
thicker or thinner coat, according to the 
strength of the paper you need), toss it into 
such a sieve as I have described, and lay the 
sieve upon the paper-frame and let both sieve 
and frame float in the cistern; agitate them 
and the pulp will spread itself over the sieve ; 
the grosser and knotty parts of the pulp will 
remain in the sieve, but all the rest will ooze 
through into the frame. Then put away the 
sieve, and, taking the frame in your left hand 
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as it floats on the water, shake the water and 
pulp smart]/ with jour right hand, and the 
pulp will readily diffuse itself in a uniform 
manner over the bottom of the frame. When 
it is thus properly diffused, raise the frame out 
of the water, easing off iha water in such a 
manner that the uniformity of the pulp spread 
shall continue after the frame is clear of the 
water, and the pager is made. 

“ To dry it the frame is set endwise near a 
large lire, and so soon as it is dry the sheet is 
peeled off the bottom of the frame and folded 
up. When (which is seldom the case) it is 
deemed necessary to smooth and polish the sur- 
face of the paper, the dry sheets are laid upon 
wooden boards and rubbed with the convex 
entire side of the conch-shell, or, in case of the 
sheets of paper being large, with the flat surface 
of a large rubber of hard smooth-grained wood ; 
no sort of size is ever needed or applied to pre- 
vent the ink from running. It would probably 
surprise the papermakers of England to hear 
that the Kachdr Bhotias can make up this paper 
into fine smooth sheets of sevai yards square. 

“This paper may be purchased [in 1831] at 
Katmandu, in almost any quantity, at the price 
ol seventeen annas sikkd per dhdrni of three sere, 
and the bricks of dried pulp may be had at the 
same place for from eight to ten annas s ikied per 
ilhdmL Though called Nipalese, the paper is 
not in fact made in Nipal Proper. It is manu- 
factured exclusively in Cis-Himalayan Bhot, and 
by the race of Bhotias denominated (in their 
own tongue) Eangbo , in contradistinction to the 
Trans-Hi malayan Bhotias, whose vernacular 
name is Solcpo. ...... To return to our paper- 
making — most of the Cis-Himalayan Bhotias east 
of the Kali river make the Nipalese paper ; but 
the greatest part of it is manufactured in the 
tract above Nipal Proper, and the best market 
for it is afforded by the Nipalese people, and 
hence probably it derived its name ; a great 
quantity is annually made and exported south- 
wards to Nipal and Hindustan, and northwards 
to Sakya-Gumba, DIgarchi, and other places 
in Transmontane Bhot. The manufactories are 
mere sheds, established in the midst of the im- 
mense forests of Cis-Himalayan Bhot, which 
afford to the paper-makers an inexhaustible 
supply, on the very spot, of the firewood and 
ashes which they consume so largely : abundance 
®£ clear water (another requisite) is likewise pro- 


curable everywhere in the same region. I cannot 
learn by whom or when the valuable properties 
of the paper plant were discovered; but the 
Nipalese say that any one of their books now ex- 
istent which is made of palmyra leaves may be 
safely pronounced on that account to be five 
hundred years old, whence we may perhaps infer 
that the paper manufacture was founded about 
that time. I 'conjecture that the art of paper- 
making was got by the Cis-Himalayan Bhoti&s 
via Lhassa from China, a paper of the very 
same sort being manufactured at Lhassa, and 
most of the useful arts of these regions having 
flowed upon them, through Tibet, from China, 
and not from Hindustan. 

“JP.&” (abridged.) “Dr. Wallich has fully 
described (Asiatic Researches, vol. XIII. p. 387) 
the paper-plant. ‘ The rate produce or pulp (beat 
up into bricks) has been sent to England, and 
declared upon competent authority to be of 
unrivalled excellence for the manufacture of that 
sort of paper upon which proof engravings 
are taken off.” 

I subjoin the botanical description of the 
paper-producing plant, with a few remarks for 
the reader who may not be a botanist. 

As far as my own experience goes, this plant 
is but small, being a shrub of generally three to 
four feet ; although, I am told, it often grows 
higher. The thickness of the stem is not gen- 
erally greater than one's finger, and it would 
bear cutting down every year; although of 
course by this process, in such a cold climate 
as that in which it grows, — at 5000 to 9000 feet 
above the sea-level, — it should properly be left 
some two or three years to grow up again. 
Even without maceration in water the inner as 
well as the outer bark is easily separated from 
the wood. For tying purposes, both inner and 
outer bark are used at the same time. 

The leaves are small and glabrous, being 
somewhat glossy ; and the flower is insignificant, 
but with a slightly pleasant odour. The berries, 
which come on the tree in April to June, are 
showy, red, and very acrid. It will grow where 
there is very little soil, — preferring, however, like 
most plants, leaf-mould caused by the decomposi- 
tion of the fallen oak-leaves, — and has a stout 
hold by its fibrous roots in the rooks below. 
As I have never visited Nip&l and the forests 
spoken of by Mr. Hodgson, I have never seen 
it growing in great profusion, but it is scattered 
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over a wide area, being found, as briefly put by 
Mr. Edgeworth, 4 from Bhutan to Chambu.’ 
In Major Madden’s paper (Jour. E. As. Soc . 
vol. XVII. Pt. I. p. 308) on the Turaee and 
outer mountains of Kumaon, lie speaks of both 
the white and purple flowering varieties of the 
Daphne cannabina , — u setbarwu” a synonym 
of papyracea , as being found at Nairn Till ; 
also the Daphne serieea or 44 GhumliaE He adds 
that the NipAl paper is made from the Wile- 
stroemia sail df alia of Jaeqnemot, and from the 
purple flowering variety of X>. cannabina » 
There must be many other inner barks of 
shrubs on the hills which would make paper ; 
but until these have been tried it is of no use 
to speak of them. 

Mooreroft, the well-known Himalayan travel- 
ler, in Asiatic Researches, vol. XII. p.375, speaks 
of the plant, but he merely imagines that the pa- 
per is made from a shrub, not unlike butcher 1 5 s- 
broom (!), called 44 Setharua.” He adds that 
it is strong, and used for Intndis (or bills of 
exchange). A glance at the flower will show 
that he could not have been much of a botanist. 
In voL XIII. p. 385 of the Asiatic Researches is a 
paper by Dr. Wallich — 44 Description of some rare 
Indian plants.” In this, 44 Daphne cannabina ” 
(Loureiro P) is described in nearly the same 
terms as those used by DeCandolle and above 
quoted. The English observations appear worthy 
of quotation, as our notices of this plant are 
in general very scanty. 

4C Among the extensive and constant supplies 
of plants and weeds from Nipfil which the 
Botanic Gardens (Calcutta) owe to the liberality 
of the Honourable Edward Gardner, Resident 
at Katmandu, are also specimens and plants of 
the paper shrub, which, I am informed by 
this gentleman, grows very commonly in that 
country, and when in flower is exquisitely fra- 
grant. It appears that there are two varieties, — 
one with perfectly white, the other with reddish 
flowers ; both are used for ornament and for the 
manufacture of paper, of which I am enabled 
to present to the Society’s museum specimens 
of various dimensions and texture. The com- 
mon kind measures generally about two feet 
square. The first kind measures ten feet in 
length and four feet in breadth, and it is manu- 
factured chiefly in Doti, a province to the 
eastward of Kumaon. It approaches in softness 
and size to that which is made in China, and 


it is not improbable that some of the latter 
may be produced from the same material. Lou- 
reiro mentions that paper is manufactured in 
the neighbouring kingdom o£ Cochin-China 
from the bark of Daphne cannabina , which 
seems to differ only in having opposite leaves, — 
a circumstance which may perhaps be owing 
to culture. It comes extremely near to 1), 
odor a of Tlmnberg and D. indica of Osbeck, 
which (at least that described in the Flora 
Cochin- chi liens is) Dr. Sims, with great pro- 
priety, suggests may be only a variety of the 
former. The question respecting the identity 
or difference of these three plants can be set- 
tled only by those who have the means of 
comparing them. 

44 1 am indebted for an account of the manner 
of preparing this paper from the bark of this 
charming shrub, and for some parts of the 
description given above, to the communications 
of Lieut. H. R. Murray, and to the following 
notes extracted from the official correspondence 
of that gentleman with the Military Board at 
Calcutta : — 

44 4 The stt-barua , or paper shrab, is found on 
the most exposed parts of the mountains, and 
those the most elevated and covered with snow, 
throughout the province of Kumaon. 

44 4 In traversing the oak forests between 
Bhimal and Rarngor, and again from Almora, 
to Champa vat, and down towards the river, it has 
come under the immediate observation of the • 
writer of these communications that the set- 
bantu, or paper plant, only thrives luxuriantly 
where the oak grows ; so that it is not likely that 
it will succeed in the plains. It is hardy, and 
attains a height of five or six feet, blossoming in 
January and February, and ripening its acrid 
red fruit about the end of April. The paper 
prepared of its bark is particularly calculated 
for cartridges, being strong, tough, not liable, to 
crack or break, — however much bent or folded — 
proof against being moth-eaten, and not in the 
least subject to dampness from any change in 
the weather ; besides if drenched or kept in 
water for any considerable time it will not rot. 
It is invariably used all over Kumaon, and in 
great request in many parts of the plains for 
the purpose of writing nasdb-ndmis, or genealo- 
gical records, deeds, &c., from its extraordinary 
durability. It is generally made about one yard 
square, and of three different qualities. The 
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best sort is retailed at the rate of 40 sheets for 
a current rupee [Is. lOd.], and at wholesale 80 
sheets. The second is retailed at the rate of 50 
sheets for a current rupee, and 100 at whole- 
sale. The third is of a much smaller size, is 
retailed at 140 sheets, and wholesale 160 to 170 
for the rupee. The following is the very simple 
method of manufacturing this .paper ; — 

£< £ After scraping off the outer surface of the 
bark, what remains is boiled in fair water with 
a small quantity of the ashes of the oak, — a most 
necessary part of the ingredients, which have 
the- effect of cleaning and whitening the stuff. 
After the boiling, it is washed, and imme- 
diately beat to a pnlp with small mallets on 
a stone, so that when mixed up in a vat with 
the fairest water it has the appearance of Hour 
and water. It is then spread on moulds or 
frames made of common bamboo mats.’ ” 

Thus ends Wallich’s notice of this interesting 
plant. 

From what has been here' written, the gen- 
eral inference would appear to be that the pulp, 
in bricks or otherwise, could not be procured 
in any large quantity for the supply of paper 
factories ; although, as in many other cases, it 
might be employed to usefully supplement 
existing and available materials. 

Perhaps the Society of Arts was the medium 
through' which, as Mr. Hodgson states, the 
pulp was supplied, to the English manufacturers, 


who pronounced so favourably upon it, or it 
may have been through the Court of Directors. 
From the character of the plant, and the elevation 
at which it grows, I am of opinion that it might 
easily be grown in England, even on poor soils. 
Lieut. Murray says it is found on the bleakest 
spots ; but my experience is quite to the con- 
trary. I have always found it growing best 
with forest trees, even in shade, and nourished 
by the free leaf-mould formed of the decayed 
oak-leaves. At the same time I am bound to 
admit I have found it growing in other situa- 
tions, more bleak and exposed. Major Play, 
who was long in the lulls, always found it with 
and under trees, and agrees with me that it 
seldom exceeds three feet in height. 

(Extract from, Journal hi 1845.) 

Near the residence of a Lama at Kardang, 
in Lahfil, we saw a number of Bhotifis making 
paper from the bark of a tree they say they 
get inKullu, called “ Bujtt” a species of Daphne. 
A number of people were beating it into a 
pnlp, which others made into round balls ; and, 
a little further on, the paper was being made in 
oblong and square forms of a large size, entirely 
for the purpose of having religions books print- 
ed on it, and not for sale. The form was made 
of a light wooden frame, covered with rather 
a coarse cloth, on which the pulp was mashed. 
I saw a quantity of the paper drying, but not 
the process of putting it on the cloth. 


NOTES ON THE GAVE OP PANCH ALE § Y AHA IN MOUJE BHAMBURDE, TALUK A 

HAVELI, ZILLA PUNA. 

BY W. F. SINCLAIR. Bo. C.S. 


Thifj cave is mentioned by Dr. Wilson in 
his first Memorandum on Me Ancient Remains 
of Western India , and by Mr. Fergusson, who 
gives a woodcut from a sketch by Daniell,* 
tolerably accurate as representing the style 
of architecture, but failing as regards the gene- 
ral appearance. of the place. It has also been 
at least twice photographed, but I am not aware 
that any copies are now in print. During the 
past monsoon I had an accurate plan taken of 
it, which is now with the Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, and I think the following notes may be 
nsefuL 

It is in “a rocky hillock forming a gentle 

* Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol III. pfc. ii. p. 55 ; Fergus* 
son’s Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 446. 


swell of the ground’ 7 close to the cattle bazaar 
of the village of Bhamburde, opposite Puna, 
immediately north of a small hill crowned by a 
Muhammadan pirasthdn , and east of a large 
quarry. 

The entrance is through a tunnel about twenty 
feet long and five wide. This — which has suf- 
fered a good deal from time, and is now partly 
supported by masonry— opens into the east side 
of a court averaging 95 feet north and south by 
90 east and west, and ten feet below the surface 
of the ground around. The centre of this court 
is occupied by the Nandi pavilion, which is 
remarkable and, I believe, unique, f It is hewn 

t A square pavilion stands in front of the large &aiva- 
cave at Arnba or MominMd. — E d. 
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out of the rock in situ , and was originally sup- 
ported by twelve pillars round the outside, and 
four in square in the centre. The four eastern 
pillars have come down during the last five 
years, with that part of the roof which they 
supported. Between the outer circle and in- 
ner square of pillars is an annular cistern about 
two feet deep, which was within my time kept 
filled with water. The Nandi and four inner 
pillars rest upon an insulated plinth or pedestal in 
the cistern. The roof of this pavilion is external- 
ly carefully smoothed and dressed into the shape 
of an umbrella, except at the very top ; where 
the original rock surface remains, — not having 
been high enough, apparently, for the architect 
to finish his design. There is no trace of his 
having made any structural addition, either here 
or over the main cave. The rest of the court- 
yard is almost filled up by a modern well and 
garden. 

The facade of the cave occupies the whole 
•west side of the court, and is 96 f<Qet long, ex- 
clusive of the thickness of two pilasters. These 
and eight free-standing pillars, plain and square, 
with bracket capitals, support the roof in front. 
The eaves are very narrow, and dressed below ; 
the entrance, a flight of five steps up from the 
court, and three down again into the cave, is 
between the centre pillars. The outer steps 
are fiauked by two stone tigers couchant, hewn 
in situ . An aisle eight feet wide separates the 
front row of pillars from another precisely similar, 
having a great false architrave ; and nine feet 
farther in is a third row of the same character, but 
having only three pillars and a pilaster to the 
south of the central interval, as the south side of 
the cave here contracts eleven feetat a right angle, 
the north side retaining its direction. Between 
the third pillar from the south and fourth from 
the north is a small Nandi hewn in situ; and 6| 
feet inside of this third row of pillars is the shrine, 
containing three cells hewn in amass of rock 39 
feet long in front hy 27 J deep to rear, left stand- 
ing from floor to ceiling. The central cell is occu- 
pied by the linga of Mahadeva Panchalesvara ; to 
his left is Bhavani, to his right Ganapati. A 


wide and dark passage leads round the back of 
the shrine, and it would seem that the architect 
meant to have supported all this part of the cave 
with pillars and pilasters symmetrical with those 
in front ; but much of the work remains merely 
blocked out. The maximum depth of the cave 
(in the north-west corner) is 75 feet. The 
northern section is now divided from the rest by 
a mud wall. Between the pilasters on the true 
north wall I found some traces of figures, — 
whether blocked out for sculpture, or destroyed, 
it was impossible to say, — and thought I recog- 
nized the outline of the Saiva AshtaMatra. 
Below them were a few conventional ornaments, 
especially that derived from the Chaitya, and 
found in many Hindu caves, as at Elephanta. 
On the faces of the great Nandi’s island-pedes- 
tal are panels of a pattern which suggests a 
similar derivation from the Buddhist rail. There 
are no other sculptures, but a few unintelligible 
marks in the south wall, and I found no in- 
scription whatever. There is a small cell; the 
front supported by two pillars, in the south- 
west comer of the court ; and in the hill, about 
a mile behind, there are three or four more, 
which are mere square cells. Modem Hinduism 
has the whole set in foil possession, has adorned 
the cave of Panchalesvara with marvellous fres- 
coes, and even hewn new images in the cells on 
the hill. There is nothing to show that the great 
cave has not always been, as now, a Saiva temple. 
As regards its chronological position we have 
but little evidence. The long open front and 
rows of pillars point to the period of the 
Badami caves; the Nandi pavilion hewn in 
the court reminds one of Elora and the solid 
shrine of Dhokesvara, which is in fact the 
nearest Brahmanical cave (58 miles off as the 
crow flies), and the one which to my mind pre- 
sents most points of affinity. All of these, how- 
ever, are much more ornate than the cave of 
Panchalesvara, which, for its originality and 
vigour of design, deserves to be a good deal 
better known than it is, though lying at the 
very doors of one of the largest European 
stations in India. 


THREE KONGU INSCRIPTIONS* 
BY THE Bet. F. KITTEL, MEEK ABA. 


The following Old Kanarese inscriptions in j the letters of the period (resembling those of 


* Cf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 360 et seq vol. II. pp. 155 
et seq.; vol. III. pp. 262 et seqq., p. 302. As evinced by the 


the 


name of the country is K o h g n (not Kongo. with the long 
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the Kadamba inscriptions*)-) are from three 
stone-tablets in the woods of K i g g a t n a d u, 
the south-eastern taluk a of Kodagu ( Goonj ). 
They are in places neighbouring the Laksh- 
inana 1 1 r t h a river, which enters theK a veri 
beyond the frontiers of the province. No. I.J is 
m the lands of Perga or Pcgg xi u r (i.e. 4 big 
village’), No. II. in those of Bili u. r or B a- 
1 i il v (i. e. 4 bright village’), and No. III. in 
those of Kot u r (i. e. 4 well-arranged village’) 
in the Lakknnda jungle. Neither Lakkunda 
(i.e., probably, 4 high tank’)§ nor Kotur are 
mentioned in the grant, but K a 1 n a d u (or 
4 stone district’) is, a name which seems to bo now 
forgotten. The great river in Nos. I. and II. 
perhaps is the Lakshmana tirtha, which 
is still so called, with this difference only, that 
other Kanarese terms are used, viz. d o deta- 
il o 1 e ( 4 great river’) instead of p e d-d ore; 
another possibility, however, is that the K fi- 
ver i (i.e. c red bank’) is meant. The bcosti, or 
Jaina temple, for which grant No. I. was intend- 
ed, was never, built. At Bili-ur, not far from 
the stone-tablet that originally stood on the 


Sanskrit o) • an inhabitant of that country, now-a-days 
often identified with the Koyanibuttur (Coimbatore) dis- 
trict, is called a K 5 il g a. Thus also K5dagu (Coorg) is 



there seems to he no historical proof for the identity of the 
names. Among the Kodagas of our time there is a well-known 
family called the K <5 n g a house, —a secondary evidence as 
to the influence of the Kongas over at least a portion of 
Coorg. It would he of some interest to know in what 
document Kodagu is first mentioned. As the Kodagas 
do not possess the sounds of the now obsolete letters r and 
l in their dialect, it does not appear to he so old as these 
disarms j the B a d a g a s on the Nilagiri hills still use these 
sounds in their language. 

f See Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 357. 

. t People of Peggu told me that this No. I. had been 
inspected by Mr. L. fBiee ; see Ind. Ant . vol. II. p. 155. 
Cf. Dr. Burnell’s So. -Ind. Palceog. p. 27, n. 1. 

§ Cf. Lbkkigundi (or Lakkupdi), Ind. Ant. vol. XI 
pp. 300-303. 

jj PSrmmaradi (or PSrmana&i — the doubling of the 
consonant after the repheu being optional, if this is pre- 
ceded by a short vowel; cf. gabdamanidaryana, Man- 
galore edition, p. 140) is Perm man a^adi, *tlie great 
one s foot, a term honorifically used instead* of ( the great 
one himself. In Kanarese poetry ,e.g. “ I tell your foot or 
feet ’ is frequently used for “ I tell you.” Adi, < the foot/ 
or afogal, the feet (twice in the present inscriptions), are 
i’u t t“.i. pe f S0Iu£e ? Kannada, Tamil, and Malgy&a, sc 
that the terms also by themselres mean ‘ master* ; see. e.a 
ad«al m this sense affixed to the names of gurus .- Gora’ 
Dimmadigal, in the inscriptions at 
BSlgoIa (Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 324;— cf. sayyadi, ‘straight 
foot,’ t.e. teacher; Utta&, ‘short foot,’ i.e. ‘ ascetic”! P6r 

*° S 0 P?rnm-41 (or PgrmSn 
of the Ma my alas, a title with which they honoured the 
Chera, Chola, and , P&ndi kings. A play unon the title ni 

«a™”of No W fl fiad l> ^‘‘^'"P^parihara Pcrmma- 
naett Of fo. n.,— ht. ‘ the great one’s foot that is free 

voi m A“n to - the (° th «) feet.” Ind. Ant. 

>ol. IV. p. 203, an inscription of a.d. 1055-6 in the text 


brink of a large trench (kudanr/a), but at present 
lies in it, is a small Jinulaya of unpolished 
stone, quite filled with white-ants’ nests. The 
name of the trench, P o n n c-g a d a h g a, nobody 
seems to remember. 

The general title of the donor or donors, Perm- 
manadi(i.e. 4 potentate’) ||, occurs in each of the 
grants. Apparently his real name, or the name 
of one of them, Bachamallalf, is given in No. 

I. , — from which it might be concluded that here 
(Satyavakya) Koiigini or Kunguni yarma 
d h a r m a m a h a r a j a d h i r A j a, which, like 
Permmanadi, is also in each grant, is nothing 
but a name of the dynasty at the head of 
which,- as is known, stands Konganivarma 
dharmaznaha r a j a d h i r a j a, who has no 
successor of that name in the sdsanas down till 
a.d. 777 . The satyavdkya in the beginning of 
the title perhaps means the same as, in grant 
No. II., the satyavdkya added, to Jinalaya or 
the Jaina doctrine .f 

The inscription No. II. bears the date of 
S. S. 809 (a.d. 887), so that its donor lived ono 
hundred and ten years after Prithvi Koh- 

contains the expression “ the G h A luky a king G a il g a 
P e rm a n ad i Vikraa u&dityadeva’ 5 ; in a note is added 
“ G nil g a penuAnadi or Gauga pemmAnadi was also adopt- 
ed as a Kadamba title.” See p. 210. There seems 
to be no doubt that here and in the Kiggatnadu inscriptions 
tho same title is meant; a writer, for the sake of the 
metro, may have lengthened the Kanarose P&rmanacli into 
P5rm&nacli ; in Kanarese (Tamil, and MalSyftJa), as indicated 
by the diacritical mark, also the letter e is short (5 ; cf. 
PSminadi ; see also P&rma, P&mma, H&nmadi in the 
genealogy of the Ch&lukynsin “Old Ganarese and 
Sanskrit Inscriptions, &c. by J, F. Fleet, Esq., Bo. C.S.”, 
repiinted from the Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. pp. 1-2 ; cf. 
also the village P&ggii, i.e. PSrgii) ,* only when the 
secondary adjective %)&r (its primitive form is pir, — see, <?.</., * 
‘jpiridu pimywni, 3 ‘ great virtue/ in* grant NTo. I., 1. 18) 
in a compound is followed by a vowel, its $ becomes e 
(i.e. long: see £abda?nanidarpomoo, pp. 213, 214). If no 
linguistic license has taken place as to the form of PSrmA- 
5jd*» the fi rst part of the title is simply taken from the 
Maleyala P&rwm&n or P&mi&n. 

JIF The proper name Bfichamnlla figures also in Lirl- 
gayta legends,^ e.y. in the story of Hug Bhairava of SAsala- 
pm*a, A by Kanjunda, wherein (chapter I. v. 385) two 
Lmgaytas of that name are introduced. In Tfelugu rdcha = 
T J.^- h* the abstract from the list of the Ktmgudehb 
Bajarml, Ioid. Ant. v6l. X. pp. 363 et seq., there appears, ay 
the next successor of the donor of the N agamangala grant (of 
A.TJ. 777), a B 5 j a m a 11 a d e va I., the younger brother 
of his predecessor ; and as the fourth ruler after him. and 
the second after Satyavakya rflya (Bdja) Malla- 
d e va II. is mentioned, in whose reign, A;». 894, a temple 
was built upon some land in the midst of the Kilveri, 
and who was the last king of the dynasty (?). The year 
894 is only seven years in advance of the date in No. 

II. of the present plates. 

* This supposition becomes more plausible from the cir- 
cumstance that after a.d. 777 the name of Kongipi (K5n- 
gym, Ko ngapi) -varma* is not met with in the genealogical 
abstract. 

*t The abstract says of S atya v&kya r ky a : “He 
was never failing in truth, hence he obtained the title of 
Satyavakyaraya. 
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g a n i Mali a cl h i r A j a, the donor of the Naga- | 
manga! a copper-plate grant. The donor of No. I. 
is called the sovereign of iS r i p lira, which, is 
mentioned also in the Nagamaiigala grant at 
least once, but perhaps thrice (if Sncura^ means 
the same). According to the Merkara and Naga- ! 
mangala plates, the sixth Konga king, — K a n- | 
g a n i MahadhirAja, was “ the beloved son of the ! 
sister of Krislmavarma MahfidhirAja, who was ! 
the sun in the sky of the fortunate Kfidamba j 
race.” This statement connects the rulers of j 
B a n a v a s c with those of S r i p u r a ; and j 
from a grant of a.d. 1075-6, published by Mr. j 
Fleet, J we learn that even at that time the con- j 
nection had not only not been severed, but on 
the contrary had somehow become closer ; for 
in that grant the very titles of the KoSgas in 
the present grants are used by the Kadambas. 

It states ; “ While the fortunate Ganga§ J? e m- 

m a uadi the. supreme king of great 

kings ( mahdrdjddhirdja ), the supreme lord, 
the excellent lord of the city of Kola Japura 
( Koldlajpumvaresvara ), the lord of Nandagiri 
( NandagirindtJia ),” &c. And further in a grant of 
A.D. 1055-6. published by the same||, the Chalukya 
king P e r m a n a cl i Y i k r a m a cl i t y a d e v a 

Ow 
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has the same titles attached to his name. 
Kolu Japura of Coorg No. I. is written ex- 
actly as in the Kaclamba grant ; the Kovalala- 
pura of Nos. II. and III. ("ixolalapnra by syncope) 
is the Kuvalitlapura of the Ch A Inky a 
grant.^f On the common epithet of Perm a- 
n a cl i some remarks are already made in a note. 

After such identity it is only natural to find 
that 4 ' the 06,000 royal representatives of the 
c ountries’ ’ (ska n mvatisa Ji asra v Islt a 'jap rahr >- 
tayah) of the Nagamaiigala grant, or, as they 
are briefly styled in Coorg Nos. I. and II., 
“the 06,000 people,” are also adduced in the 
said Chalukya grant. The Malepas (Mala- 
pas, Malavas), however, who at the lime of 
PermAcli I. (a.d. 950-51), the subordinate oc 
the Chalukya king Vikramaditya II., were the 
enemies of the Chalukyas, and in later times 
(towards the end of the 1-th century) of the 
K a cl a m b a chieftains of Gove, and probably 
also of king Y i r a b a 1 1 A 1 a of the Hoysalas 
(a.d. 1193)*, in the Kiggatnadu grants appear 
as the friends of the K o n g a s. 

The emblem of No. III. is simply an elephant, 
which combined with others appears also at the 
top of the tablets I. and II. : — 

mi. 



x hid. Ant . vol. IY. p. 210. 

§ Cf. PHdore , 4 the great river/ in the present ins crip- 
orts, 

(1 Ind . Ant. vol. IY. p. 203. 


«[ The last form of the name occurs also in another in- 
scription, according to note 2, p. 2C3, ibid . ; c often change.*-' 
place with-a, as does 1 with 1. 

I * See the reprint of Mr. Fleet’s paper, p. 16. 
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The meaning of the text in a few instances 
remains to be settled ; I have refrained from 
giving* any tentative explanations. The trans- 
lation is as literal as possible. 

I. 

1 Svasti Sahaiivipakalatitasamvatsarasatah- 
ga . . taneyat Isvarasamva 2 tsaram pra- 
vat rise svas ti satyavakya Kohgimvarmmadluirm- 
j namaka-j 3 raj adhiraj a Kolalap uravares vara- 

N andagir inatkasrima t ‘UlachamalhilkTiumaua- 
digal tadvavskasyantarapalganasnklapakshiida 
Na- 3 ndisvaraih talpado vasamagu svastisamasta- 
vairigaj agkatiitopa G ku mbliiku mb lias talaspl i uti- 
t inarghyas aktiipalagraha liabh ikarakava 7 so ui - 
vasitadakskinadorddanij aman ditaprackk audaiii 
r/mmana§ pindapi kladharanandam smnat rak- 
kasa B u ddoiygureyami 1 i it ti re bhadrama-°s lu Ji- 
nasasanaya srl Belgblanivasigukippa -srl Vira- 
senasi- 10 ddkantadevava varasishyam sri Gonase- 
uapanditabhattarakara vara- n sishyar sninatA- 
i: a nta vlryyayy angal Perggadurmh po 12 sav:ula- 
ga munanabhyantarasiddh iyfi ge padOdaradarkki 
sfi-^kshitombkattarusasirbbaramaysilmantariim 
PedclorOgare 1 1 y elp ad i rnbar nme n tokkalu m idaiii 
Kavarnnalvar mrnale parn- 1 3 maynurbbar u may- 
da marigarum Sripurada maharaja bha lo datti- 
yaiulvdn5rbbanalidim|! Hanarusiyum^ sasirbba 
brakma- 17 narmn sasira kavileynmanajida pan- 
ohamakapfitakanakkum 1S idanarurbba kadara- 
vargge piridu' pnnyam Cliandanandiyayyana 
likhitam 10 Perggadura basadiya sasanarii. 

Translation. 

Hail 1 When the T s v a r a year which was 
(the eightieth one in connection with?) the 
hundreds of the years that* had passed since the 
lime oftheSakaking (S. S. 780 P), was current 
hail ! Satyavakya K o h g i n i v a r m a, the 
supreme king of virtuous sovereigns ; the ex- 
cellent lord of K o 1 a 1 a p u r a ; the protector' of 
H a n d a g ir i ; the fortunate B a ch am a lla, 

t The dots denote that in the original a few letters are 
crearly mutilated. The letter t proves that a £ has disap- 
peareu just before it (in. the originahbelow it), and further ! 
mat the decimal jgattn (ten) in its adjective form pitta- j 
n'rja has been in the original. Satan $ a requires a follow- ) 
iug l that is, la,,— the sign of the genitive plural,— with a I 
vowel and bin da denoting the value of the first part of the 
decimal number. What is left of the following consonant ! 
bears a very slight resemblance to the lower portion of j 
the letter hhv. Thus the reading may havebeea sntau- j 
gdombhattaiieija or satafvjaldmblwttaneya. According , 
to Hr. C. P. Brown’s Cyclic Tables , S. 8. 779 was an 
Kvara year, then 839, then 899, &e. If S. S. 779 could be 
mads correspond to- IS. 780 (80 — hnbliaUu), this year 
weald not be far from the date of 8. 1 809 in the second 


the Permmanadi^ ; when the N a n d i s v a r a 
(day) of the' bright lunar fortnight of (the 
month) Phalguna in that year was the chair- 
day ; — luiil ! when he who is terrible by being 
adorned with a strong right fore-arm in which 
rests the sword that is formidable when 
(he) seizes the precious pearls that burst forth 
out of the globes of the prmn l globe-bearers, (viz.) 
the troops of the elephants of all enemies, (and) 
who is pleased with him who carries the ball- 
platter of gold (f), was ruling over the rich 
shores of the great river of Rfikshasas;— prosper- 
ity to Jiiufs order!— the fortunate; A n a u t a v i- 
ryaAyya, who was the beloved disciple of 
the Bhattdra ha 8 r l Go n a s e n a P a n d i t a 
that was the beloved disciple of Srl Vuusena 
Siddhantadeva, who was an inhabitant of Sri 
B e l go la, f obtained (limit, the fyc.), 

so that the village of P e y g g a, as well as the 
new rent became (his) acquisition not to be 
meddled with. Regarding this (there arc ) these 
witnesses : the ninety-six thousand people, the 
five (tnbiUury) chiefs, the seven ascetics of the 
great river, and the .eight farmers. They who 
guard this (arc) the four Male p as, the live 
hundred people, and the live spokesmen. Any 
one who destroys the grant of the sovereign 
of 8 rip nra becomes guilty of destroying 
Bdranasi, a thousand Brahmans, a thousand 
brown cows, (ami) of the (other) five great 
crimes ; to any one who guards this (accrues) 
great virtue. O h a n d a n a n d i A y y a ’ s 
writing, Grant of the temple of the village of 
Pergga. 

IT. 

\Bhadramasiu Jiuastsauuya Sakanripa 2 tka 
kalasaihvatsarahgalentunurombattaiieya var- 
sha- s m pravattisuttirf; svasti satyavakya- 
Kohgunivarm mad harmmaj j na-'Tifirnj adhiraja- 
Ko vala lap uravares va ra Nandagirinuthasrima- 
5 fc- Pcrmmanadiya rajyabhisl ick ail gey da padiaeu- 

inscriptiuu, but still too far to harmonize with the year of 
the kings cor. (tuition mentioned therein, if the same king 
is to ho understood. 

t In KOtufini before y the varga letter is used instead 
of the Undn. 

§ Letters in italics denote that their value is doubtful : 
hence diinwu m (f of gold’) may be anuam (‘ of food’)* 

)i Regarding the final <>ih see S ibdmcmdarpam, p. 189. 

f A slip of the chisel, instead of B ft r a n & s i, as 
appears from No. II. 

* Here the plural is used— Ti 1 rinma d igo l . 

t People generally say B&lgul a, which is the same 
( f bright or clear tank’), 

X The nasal before g in Konyim is expressed by the 
lindu. 
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taneya§ varshadandu pa- G lgunamasada sripaii- 
chameyandu Sivanandisiddhantada bhatara- 7 ra 
s i shy ur S sa r vb a nan d i d e vargge Punnegadangada 
satyavAkyaJ inala- s yakke Pcddoregareya Biliur 
ppanni r ppalliyumam sarvbapadapari- 9 hara 
Pormmanadi kofchar tombhattaru sasirbbaruma- 
ysAmantarmh Pcddo- 10 i;cgarcya el padimbarum 
Oatdkkalnih idarkke sakshi malop«sasi|| ll rbba- 
r u may el ur vhar ummay da marigarum^f idarkke 
kapa idanalidorii ^Baranasiyumaih sasirvbar 
ppar vbar umam sfisira kaviieyamana- ls lidoiii 
pauchamaliap itakanakkurii Sejojana likbittarii 
11 Beli lira enbafcfcu gadyanaponnum eniu nuru 
batta 15 muni tiruchom. 

Translation . 

Prosperity to Jina’s order! When the eight 
hundred and ninth year of the time past since 
the Saka king (3. S. 80?) was current; — hail ! 
SatyaYiikya Kong'u n ivar m a, the su- 
preme king of the virtuous sovereigns ; the excel- 
lent lord of K 6 v a 1 a 1 a p u r a ; the protector of 

andagiri; — in the eighteenth year when 
( after ) the kingdom-inaugurationof the fortunate 
Permmanadi was being performed, on the 
lucky fifth day of the .month Phfilguna, Per ra- 
in an ad i, who is free from obligations to all 
the {other) feet, ' gave even the twelve hamlets* 
{that formed) Bi]i ur on the shores of the 
great river, for the Jina temple of the Word 
of Truth of the Penno trenchf, to S ar va- 
nandideva who was a disciple of Siva- 
nandi, the B ha t ar a of the established truth. 
The ninety-six thousand people, the five {tribu- 
tary) chiefs, the seven ascetics of the great 
river, and the eight farmers (arc) the witnesses 
regarding this. The thousand MalopasJ, the 


five hundred people, and the five spokesmen 
{are) the guardians ot it. Any one who de- 
stroys jhis becomes a person that is guilty of 
destroying B Aran as l, a thousand pdrea*^ » 
thousand brown cows, (and) of the (other) five 
great crimes. The teacher Seja’s writing. 
B c 1 i ur pays eighty gold (coins } of full weight, 
as well as eight hundred (measures ojj paddy. 

III. 

1 S vas ti saty a va kyaKohgu h i var tnma | [ 
2 dharmmamaharAjadhirAj axil Ivova- 
"Tilap ura vares varam Nandagiriiiatham 
4 srimatPcrmmanadigal Jedala 
“Eruyangangit Vundana magange Permma na- 
c di vafctangatti bide stitikramama 
7 vnd5ndod5 siddhayada ponno/n&attu 
s gady finaponn mil biltiya bha- 
9 ttadol nuru bhattamumam ell A 
10 kalakkam sasanamagu bi- 
11 ttar Bummayyanakkararh mangalam 
1 2 Erey afi gauge KalnAdu mah;lsri. 

Translation. 

Hail ! S a t y a v a k y a Koiigunivarm a, 
the supreme king of all the virtuous sovereigns; 
the excellent lord of K 6 v a 1 A 1 a p ura; the pro- 
tector of Nan dagiri; the fortunate P u v m- 
manadi.f When Pormmanadi enfeoffed 
Jedala E r e y a 5 g a, the son of that II u n- 
da, the order fixed was this : — he set down (as) 
the gold ‘of land-rent nine (?) gold (coins) 
of fall weight, as well as a hundred (measures 
cf) paddy in seed-paddy, to be intended to be 
a grant for ever, Bnmraa Ayya’s letters. 
'(May) KalnAdu (be) a blessing to Ereyahga : 
Great prosperity ! 


BOOK NOTICE. 


History- or Indian and Eastern Architecture, by 
James Fergusson, D.C.L.,, F.E.S., &e., forming the 
third volume (but complete in itself) of the new edi- 
tion of the History of Architecture. London: John 
Murray, 1876. 

When the religions and literature of India had 
succumbed to the determined scrutiny of the first 


§ The syllable ne was at first omitted in tue original, 
ana afterwards, though not clearly, inserted below its 
place in the line. 

|| The letter pa is notin the line, but something unre- 
cognizable appears below its place. 

According to No. I. and to the meaning that is requir- 
ed, the ik (expressed by a bindu, in the original) before 
maydd &c. is a slip of the chisel. * Or 4 houses. 3 

f From this it appears to follow that the Coorg 
, ladahgas, or large trenches, originally were intended for 
landmarks. 


great company of European scholars, the equally 
attractive field of architectural art was -not long 
wanting in enthusiastic explorers, and the blank left 
by the neglect and ignorance of the two preceding 
centuries of European settlement and conquest was 
rapidly filled* up. It was then discovered that, how- 

31 Or, if the syllable pa had not been supplied under 
the line in the original, 44 the thousand (personified) hills.” 
At all events it is strange that here a thousand Mal$pas 
are mentioned (and the number is quite distinct), whereas 
in No. I. the only number I .can make of the (a little in- 
distinct) letters is that of £ four* j of that of 4 thousand* 
there is no trace iaa it. 

§ Or 4 overseers,* i.e. Brahmans. 

|| The nasal in Kbnguni is the bindu. 

T The plural — Permman adigaj. 
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ever strong might be the claims of India to an old 
and high civilization, there wore no material evi- 
dences of it which could claim a place beside the 
similar memorials of Egypt, Assyria, and Greece. 

This achievement was accomplished by the 
labours of Buchanan, Wilson, Sykes, Mackenzie, 
and Prinsep, — not to .mention other names nearly 
as great; but it was reserved fora later writer, 
Mr. James Fergusson, to leave the limited field 
of more or less provincial inquiry, and to bring 
together, in one comprehensive body, the com- 
plete results of all that had been effected by the 
several preceding investigators. 

When one considers the influence the religions 
of the' Indian races have on all their actions and 
aspirations, and the aid” to a proper comprehension 
of such influence which is afforded by an intelli- 
gible acquaintance with the architectural remains 
of the country, the Government and the public 
alike are under a deep debt of obligation to one 
who has done, and is doing, so much in this im- 
portant sphere of knowledge. And the feeling of 
obligation must be accompanied by a largo ad- 
miration for the learning and energy of a writer 
who lias effected single-handed, without Govern- 
ment assistance, not only the first popular in- 
troduction of the subject to the European and 
Asiatic public, hut who, after a lapse of upwards of 
thirty years, still maintains his position as the sole 
and most able instructor of the world in this 
section of antiquities. The effect which the writ- 
ings of Mr. Fergusson have had on the knowledge 
and taste of the present generation is admittedly 
great ; numbers must owe to his architectural 
works their first awakening from the ignorance 
or indifference about the country and its peoples 
which distinguishes but too many of the European 
residents of this country. 

The learned societies of Europe and the East 
have long acknowledged all this by every means 
in their power; but the general public has few 
opportunities of doing so, and we have therefore 
thought fit to preface this brief notice of the 
work under review with some tribute of admira- 
tion and respect for one who has done so much 
to aid in the intelligent government of India, and 
to render attractive the country in which so many 
thousands of his countrymen have to find their 
homes. 

It is impossible to deal here in any adequate 
way with the subject-matter of a work of this de- 
scription, The space of the Quarterly Review 
would scarcely allow that to be done. It will only 
be practicable to refer briefly to the more marked 
features of the book, and to point out its unique 
and indispensable character for the purposes alike 
of the resident and of the European traveller. 


appeared in 1855, as part; of his well-known Hand- 
Book. A rmw edition, very liberally enlarged, 
appeared in 1S02, also as part of a, similar general 
History if Architecture * in all Countries. The 
present is therefore a third revision ; but it has 
borne such an entire remodelling, and has been so 
considerably added to, that it is practically and 
professedly a now and distinct work. The bulk 
of it, or more than 600 pages out of 75 0, is taken up 
by the Indian styles, to winch tlic following re- 
marks will almost exclusively refer ; but the sections 
devoted to Burrrmh. Siam, Cambodia, Java, and 
China, are quite as complete as existing materials 
permit, and important as the host extant authority 
for the architectural history of the countries to 
which they refer. 

The great features of tho work are that it does 
not confine itself to the more technicalities of 
architectural science, and that it expresses small 
sympathy with those who look at the knowledge of 
the exterior phases of structural art merely as so 
many means of aesthetic enjoyment, and as ends 
in themselves. On tho contrary, while fully satis- 
fying the reader who may take up the work with 
no higher objects than those we have indicated, 
it aims at the broader and deeper task of illus- 
trating and explaining, in tho full spirit of 
modern architectural inquiry, the entire body 
of Indian history and progress. To effect this is 
a Titanic operation, demanding a very familiar 
comprehension of the varied results of the philo- 
logical, ethnological, and mythological research 
of the last century, as well as a personal ac- 
quaintance with much of the area of a great 
country still insufficiently supplied with communi- 
cations ; hub, vast as the toil involved may be, it 
has been gone through with never- flagging fresh- 
ness, and with results which speak- plainly for 
thorn selves. 

To proceed to particulars : the illusti'&tions — 
which, with a few exceptions, are of the extreme 
beauty and accuracy of the earlier editions — have 
been increased in number from 200 to 400, and 
there are two good maps iu which the principal 
non-Muhammadan architecturallocalitiesare plain- 
ly laid down in colours. If we mistake not, these 
maps are the first of their kind, and will be found 
of the utmost value. The body of the text is 
preceded by an Introduction in which the origin, 
movements, and statistics of the pagan races are 
clearly and laboriously disentangled from the re- 
pelling difficulties in which they have, so far as 
the general reader is concerned, so long lingered ; 
and at the end of the book about 50 pages are de- 
voted to the disputed points of Indian chronology, 
which necessarily affect so closely the whole 
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framework of the author’s conclusions. The rest is 
divided into seven Books, the two first and the last I 
of which (those, namely, relating to the Buddhist, 
Jaina, and Iudo- Saracenic styles) apply more or 
less generally co the whole country, and derive 
their titles from the respective creeds which have 
now, or had formerly, similar universal lodg- 
ment ; while the remaining four books (those, 
namely, devoted to the Himalayan, Dravidiam 
Chalukyan, and Northern or Indo- Aryan styles) 
are limited by the geographical or ethnical bound- 
aries which the titles themselves define. 

As the oldest existing works are those of the 
Buddhist period, the author commences with them, 
and this section will be found to be a marked 
advance on the previous editions, both in text and 
illustrations. It is still imposs idle to announce j 
the discovery of any remains anterior to the time 
of As oka, or the second half of the third century 
before Christ, but the work which has been done 
in filling up the gaps behind that starting-point in 
the architectural history of India is great and 
important. First and foremost it is shown that 
the store of information we have derived from 
the beautiful and peculiar tope railings has been 
unexpectedly and lavishly increased by General 
Cunningham’s discoveries at Barhut, in the state 
of Bewa. The rail found at this spot is said to 
date 200 e.c., and offers to furnish us with as full 
information of the worship and life of that re- 
mote age as do the richly sculptured similar works, 
of a later period, at Sanchi, Amravati, and else- 
where. Next, there are fresh illustrations and 
particulars of the gloomy and impressive Chaitya 
caves at Bhaja, Beclsa, Nasik, and other places on 
the western side of India— excavations which are 
also believed to be prior to the Christian era; 
and, finally, plans are furnished, with all that can be 
made out, of the remains of the extensive struc- 
tural monasteries of the Panjab, which may be 
found to be almost as old, and which offer to settle 
so many points of complexity left undetermined 
by the examination of the cave examples. The 
last-mentioned discoveries have attracted more 
popular attention than such matters usually do, 
owing to the marked traces they disclose of 
Grecian influence in their orders and sculpture, 
and would attract more if most of the objects 
found were not buried in the Labor museum. 
The foregoing are merely the more prominent 
features of novelty in the Buddhist section. It is 
quite impossible here to say more, as every page 
teems with facts or illustrations which bring this 
remote period of the history of India much nearer 
to ns than has yet been effected for that of some 
much later times. 

The second Book deals with the Jaina styles, to 


which we believe the author was the first to direct' 
the attention they deserve, not only on account 
of their beauty in arrangement and ornament, 
but also for their present significance as the 
architectural expressions of a peculiar and wealthy 
sect whose building tendencies have not been 
exhausted by the passage of two thousand years. 
In the earlier editions of his book Mr. Fergusson 
was unable to point to any Jaina work earlier than 
the eleventh century, but he now shows that dis- 
coveries at Mathura may be reasonably expected 
to throw back the date, perhaps to the first or 
second century before Christ. If research proceeds 
at this pace, and is followed up by intermediate 
supporting facts, we shall shortly be better ac- 
quainted than we are at present with the exact 
relations of Buddhism and Jainism, and we shall 
stand face to face with a style which can boast 
alike of a remote antiquity and a present active 
progression and development. The history of 
the Jaina styles, if it is ever completed, may 
place us in possession of one of the most remark- 
able chapters in the architectural history of the 
world. 

The clusters of temples reared by this sect at 
Palitana, Girnar, Abu, and Parasn&th are amongst 
the most striking groups India anywhere affords, 
and the beauty of individual examples ranges 
from that of the smallest shrines to that of the 
massive and lofty towers which still crown the 
summit of the fortress of Chittor, in Bajpfttana. All 
vf ill be found effectively illustrated and treated 
by Mr. Fergusson, as well as accompanied by 
an exposition of the history and belief ol their 
founders. There is one effective feature in the Jaina 
temples — shared in to some extent by those of the 
Chalukyan style— which reminds one strongly of 
the Ptolemaic structures of Egypt. We refer to the 
half-length screens placed in front of or between 
the pillars o? the porticos. Those who some years 
ago tried so hard to find resemblances between 
the Egyptian and Indian styles can hardly have 
failed to notice this, but we do not remember their 
having done so. 

Book III. ranges over the entire extent of the 
Himalayas, not omitting the utterances of some 
hope that the architectural treasures of Tibet will 
not much longer remain sealed to the subjects of 
the — in that direction — powerless Empress of 
India. With respect to Kasrrnr there Is small 
novelty, but the Nepalese and Kangra divisions for 
the first time take their proper place, and are 
copiously illustrated. 

Of the Book devoted to the Dravidlan style, it is 
only needful to point to the last chapter, relating 
to the civil examples, as the remainder of this pari 
of the work deals with ground already well trodden, 
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though it will by no means be exhausted until a 
successor to Colonel Mackenzie appear. 

The CbMukyau style has received only quite a 
recent recognition, and a great deal yet remains to 
be revealed regarding it ; but we think it is des- 
tined to take a very high place in popular favour. 
The specimens of it range upwards from the Krishna, 
to the Mahanadi and Tapti. None of the Krishna 
examples are of much antiquity, but ail, without 
exception, are of considerable originality and very 
great beauty of detail, and a greater contrast 
could not be imagined than that between these 
tasteful and lavishly decorated structures and some 
of the more or less clumsy and repulsive — though 
otherwise interesting and important — buildings of 
Orissa, whose boundary they touch on the north- 
east. We must confess we have personally a 
strong admiration for the Clialukyan style, and 
the Bombay presidency is to be congratulated 
on possessing so fair a share of its examples, if 
suitability to European taste is to be any criterion 
in our judgment of Indian architecture. 

The next Book, containing the history of what 
the author calls the Northern or Indo- Aryan 
style, is much longer than the foregoing, as it 
embraces the immense area between the Indus 
and Brahmaputra west and east, and the Hima- 
layas and Yindhyas north and south, — not without 
extending here and there into the ground appro- 
priated principally by other orders. The author 
explains why he has adopted this title for the style 
that prevailed among the Hindus in Northern 
and Central India from the seventh century to the 
present day ; but, although we cannot presume to 
offer a better name for it, we think the alternative 
term Indo -Aryan is much wanting in distinctive- 
ness, as it embraces alike the structural Hindu 
works of the North-West Provinces, Orissa, and 
Central India, as well as some of those of Dharwad, 
and the Brahmanical rock-cut temples of that 
district and of the western presidency generally. 
This important section contains much that we 
cannot pretend to have yet done much more than 
skimmed, and we would only point to its multi- 
tude of illustrations, and its merits as containing, 
amongst other novelties, the results of Rajendra- 
141a Mitra’s researches in the north-east, and of 
those of the Bombay Archaeological Survey in the * 
south-west ; while in this instance, as in others, 
the chapter on the civil architecture is new and 
attractive. 

It only remains to refer to the book devoted to 
the Muhammadan orders. Although the examples 
of the works of the Pathans and Mughuls are so 
wide-spread and striking, they have been less 
fortunate in illustration than the provincial stvles 
of Bijapur and Ahmadabad, and Mr. Fergus soffs 


account of them — in the continued absence of 
adequate illustrations in the Bengal Archaeologi- 
cal Reports — must long remain our only means 
of enlightenment. It omits illustrations of 
none of the more important groups — those, 
namely, of Ghazni, Dilhi, Jaiinpur, Bengal, Guja- 
rat, Malwa, Kulbarga, and Bijapur ; and, under 
two or three of these heads there are material 
additions* both in text and drawings— mostly the 
entire work of the author himself, as it is not 
necessary to remind the readers of this journal 
that Mr. Fergussoh’s labours are nowhere con- 
fined to mere compilation or criticism of the 
work of others : he is always equally at home 
in the Buddhist, Jaina, Hindu, and Saracenic 
styles, and has his own mateidais and long- 
digested conclusion in all cases. Chief among 
the new features of this Book is a complete set 
of drawings — elevation, plan, and section — of the 
great Tomb of Akbar at Sikandra, near Agra — 
a work which has hitherto never been properly 
dealt with. 

With respect to our knowledge of the main 
features and principal examples of the Muham- 
madan styles little now remains to bo performed, 

I but a great deal yet remains to be done in detail. 
The province of the Pan jab, for instance, which 
contains one of the old capitals — Bah or, sur- 
rounded by Mughui monuments of the greatest 
historical interest and beauty, — is entirely un- 
known to the architectural public, and apparently 
will long remain so, although even some of its 
minor cities, such as Muitftn and Sirhind, con- 
tain buildings second to none in interest in their 
proper grade. The coloured tile-work decorations 
of LAhor and Mult&n have yet to be illustrated, 
and it may be predicted that they will delight those 
who admire that vivid and beautiful, though perish- 
able, class of ornament. 

When commencing our remarks it was stated 
that they would be limited to the Indian section ; 
but we cannot close without some reference to the 
author’s chapter on the architecture of the island 
of Java. This will prove of absorbing interest to 
those who are unacquainted with the previous 
editions of the work, or with the Butch and other 
books from which the information is drawn. We 
are so accustomed to consider the Indian races as 
non-maritime and unenterprising beyond the seas,, 
that, although many years have elapsed since the 
discovery of the Indian origin of the Javan 
works, the new facts and illustrations now fur- 
nished by Mr. Eergusson cannot fail to be widely 
acceptable, and to heighten the interest which has 
always been felt in this romantic chapter in the 
history of Eastern architecture. Not the least 
valuable and curious feature of the remains of Java 
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is that of the disclosure of traces of tree and 
serpent worship, — two forms of early religious 
veneration which are apparently destined to afford 
a wide ground of controversy for some years to 
come, — aground which Mr. Fergusson has hither- 
to made peculiarly his own. Many of the new 


illustrations in this volume, although inserted 
for other purposes, would serve as additions to 
those of the author’s great special work on this 
| subject, — of Tree and Serpent Worship. 

W. B. 

Ldhor. 
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DONATION OF ORIENTAL MSS. TO THE 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. John B. Baillie, of Leys, has presented 
to the University a fine collection of Persian, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit manuscripts, formed by his 
grandfather, Lieutenant-Colonel John Baillie, who 
wished them made heirlooms of his estate of 
Leys. His representatives, however, being desirous 
that they should be placed in some public institu- 
tion, have handed them over to the University of 
Edinburgh under certain conditions, one of which 
is that they are to be kept separate as the “ Leys 
Collection.” Among them is a complete copy of 
the Mahdbhdrata in the form of a roll 228 feet 
long, 5| inches wide, profusely illustrated in 
colours and gold, representing scenes from the 
poem. The writing (Devanagari character) is very 
minute, there being twelve lines in every inch. 
This MS. is perhaps one of the most beautiful of 
the kind that has reached this country. Another 
fine MS. is a copy of the Shdh Ndmeh of Firdausi, 
also richly illustrated with illuminations of Ori- 
ental scenes. The rest of the collection consists 
of historical works, firmans beautifully illumin- 
ated, &c., and numbers in all about 125 volumes. 
— Scotsman. 

TRANSLATION OF A JAPANESE SONG. 

The woods are green in summer time. 

And bright with blossoms gay; 

The murmur of the happy leaves 
■Sounds all the golden day. 

But here a tree, by lightning struck. 

Is black, and bent, and bare ; 

It lift 3 its arms like phantom fell, 

And dims the sunny air. 

A bird, that built its dainty nest 
’Mong branches blossomed-o’er, 

Still sings upon the withered bough 
As blithely as before. 

O fond and faithful as the bird 
That haunts the leafless tree. 

Though darkest clouds of sorrow came. 

My sweet love stayed with me ! 


j Dr. GOLDSTUCKER’S . THEORY ABOUT 
! plNINTS TECHNICAL TERMS. 

By Prop. Hamkrishna G. Bhakdarkar, M.A. 

The following article on Goldstucker’s Pdnini 
was published in two issues of Native Opinion. 
21st and 28th August 1864. Appearing in a mere 
newspaper, it probably did not then attract the no- 
tice of scholars generally, and is now inaccessible. 
I am encouraged bo reprint it in the Indian Anti- 
quary by the suggestion of Prof. F. Kielhom in a 
note to his article on the Mahdbhdshya ( ante , vol. 
Y. p. 2£l). I have given it as it was, save misprints, 
and a remark of a personal nature omitted from 
the last paragraph. 

Dr. Burnell, in his recent work. The Aindra 
School of SansJcrit Ch’ammarians, has adopted Prof. 
Goldstiicker’s theory about P&nini’s technical 
terms, which, as was shown by me twelve years 
ago, is based on a misapprehension of the sense 
of certain passages in the Mahdbhashya and 
Kaiyata, and like him is led to awkward conclu- 
sions, He gives some technical terms used by 
the older grammarians, which, he says, Panin i 
does not define in accordance with the theory. 
Of these, however, ehavachana, dvivachana , and 
bahuvachana are defined in I. 4. 103. Upasarga , 
nipdta, dhdtu , and pratyaya Panini defines like- 
wise, but, as observed by me in the following 
paper, he defines them by enumeration, or by 
unfolding the denotation of the term instead of 
the connotation, and in the case of dhdtu in the 
latter way also. All Indian grammarians so 
understand him, and Patanjali himself does so. 
Dhdtu is defined in I. 3. 1. This suira is inter- 
preted in several ways. First, that bhu and others 
are dhatus, i.e. the name dhdtu is given to bhu 
and others. The effect of this, we are told in 
the Mahdbhdshya is that these get the name from 
the fact of their being put in that list. Secondly, bhu 
and others which are of the nature o£vd, i.e. which 
show action, are roots ; and thirdly, vd and pthers 
which are of the nature of bhu, i.e. signify being f 
are roots. What is to be gathered from the 
last two is that words which show action or being 
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are roots. This is a connotative definition. After 
finishing his explanation in this way, Patanjali 
says, “Well, then, if we have got a connotative 
definition now, the enumeration should not be 
made,”f which means that the purpose of a con- 
notative definition and enumeration is the same, 
viz. the explanation of a term. In the same 
manner the word nipdta is explained in I. 4. 56. 
This is an adhikdra , wherefore the term is to be 
repeated in each of the sutras that follow, up to 
1.4.97; and the sense is that all the particles 
contained in these sutras are nipdtas. Upasarga 
is defined, i.e . explained by enumeration, in 1. 4. 59. 
As to pratyaya it is defined in III. 1. 1. This also 
is an adhikdra, , and by this adhikdra we are told 
a name is given to certain things which are set 
forth in the following sutras , to which the adhi - 
kdra extends. £ ■ JBhavishyat and Vartamdna are 
no sanjnds , or technical terms, of Panini, — they are 
no more so than the words bhuta , adyatana , and 
paroksha , which are also used. The same remark 
applies to anta, pradhdna , and prayatna. Anus- 
vdra> like visarga , is merely the name of a sound, 
and is not a sanjnd , the object of which in Panini’s 
grammar is abbreviation, or to be able to state 
much in a short compass. 

Then follow terms which, according to the 
theory, Panini should not define, but as a matter 
of fact he does. Dr. Burnell gives reasons why he 
does, the chief of which is that P&nini’s new 
anub andhas and the pratydhdra sutras rendered 
the definition of these terms necessary. Prof. 
Goldstucker’s theory is that Panini does not define 
those terms which admit of an etymology and 
which are “ known and settled otherwise.’’ Now 
these terms have an etymology, were settled by the 
previous grammarians, were known before Panini, 
Panini uses them in the same sense, and there is 
no difference whatever ; why, then, should he define 
them if the theory be true ? What difference does 
his new system of anubandhas and the pratydhdra 
stitras make P He would be justified in defining 
them only if he used them in a different sense. 
But this is nob the case. And . if his new anu* 
handhas make any difference, why should he not 
.define the names of cases, prafhamd, dvitiyd , &c. 
where also he has got new anubandhas . There 
are also some terms with the definition of which 
his innovations have nothing to do, but still he 
defines them notwithstanding they were used by 
writers who are believed to have preoeded him. 
P&nini defines sahhiid as parah sannikarshah 
(I. 4 109), and these are exactly the words in j 
which Yaska explains the term.§ Yaska uses j 


the terms abhydsa and abhyasta\\ also, and in 
Panini’s definition of them there are no anubandhas 
or pratydhdras . The first of these observations will 
also stand against the reason advanced by Dr. 
Burnell for defining anundsika. Panini’s defini- 
tion of dmantrita he considers to be no definition. 
I do not see why. It is as good a definition as 
that of guna or vriddhi. The sense of the stitra 
(II. 3. 48)' is, “ the first case as used in addressing 
is called dmantrita In the definition of upadhd 
Dr. Burnell thinks that the reason given in the 
Mahdbhashya for the use of alah is to avoid making 
it apply to the indicatory letters. I do not find 
this reason in that work. The quotation given in 
the footnote to support the statement means quite 
another thing. Its purport is this : — A question 
is raised whether the “ alah is to be taken as an 
adjective to aniya.” The answer is, “Yes, it 
deserves to be so taken,” What follows is a 
vdrtika setting forth an objection against this con- 
struction. The. objection is, “ If alah is to be 
taken as an adjective to antya , there should be a 
prohibition against [the application of the term 
to] a collection of letters,” i.e. in this construc- 
tion, the sense of the stitra is “ what precedes 
the last letter- {lit. the end in the shape of a 
letter) is upadhd, ” in which case the term would 
apply to the two letters M of the root ids. A 
long discussion follows, with which we have 
nothing to do at present. I need say nothing 
more. 

PlNINI, HIS PLACE IN SANSKRIT LITER- 
ATURE ; an Investigation of some Literary and Chro- 
nological Questions which may be settled by a Study of 
his Works. By Theodor Goldstiicker : London, Triibner 
& Co. 

Dr. Goldstiicker is undoubtedly one of the 
most learned, laborious, and accurate European 
Sanskrit scholars we have known, and the wide 
and, in many cases, precise knowledge he has 
shown of Indian grammatical literature is parti- 
cularly striking to a Hindu, especially when we 
call to mind that he has not had the advantage 
of oral instruction, which is available only in 
India. Of course a minute knowledge of the' 
complicated and subtle speculations of Indian 
grammarians can only be acquired after a hard 
study of at least five years, and from a Pandit- 
teacher. But much of what they have written is 
barren and useless, and no European Sanskpitisb, 
or Indian scholar of the neW stamp, would consi- 
der it worth his while to study it. The doctor’s 
critical acumen, the skill with which he has 
brought together stray facts to illustrate and 
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prove his points, and the success with which he 
lias combated the opinions of several scholars, 
command our admiration, though we are rather 
inclined to, think he has handled some of his Ger- 
man friends somewhat roughly. His book is, 
however, not without its weak points, and there 
are three or four places where it appears to us to 
be particularly so. It is not our intention at pre- 
sent to write an elaborate review of it, but we will 
notice one point which bears materially on his 
theory about Panini, the Indian grammatical 
legislator. 

At page 16b, Dr. Goldstiicker lays down the 
four following propositions : — 

1. That his (Panini’s) Grammar does not treat 
of those sanjnds or conventional names which are 
known and settled otherwise. 

2. That this term sanjnd must be understood 
in our rule to concern only such conventional 
names as have an etymology. 

3. That it applies also to grammatical terms 
which admit of an etymology, but not to those 
which are merely grammatical symbols. 

4. That such terms as ti, ghu , and bha ivere 
known and settled before P&nini's Grammar , but 
that nevertheless they are defined by P&nini, 
because they are not etymological terms. 

These four statements contain, according to 
Dr. Goldstiicker, the principles which guided 
Panini in the composition of his work, and are 
deduced as conclusions from one of his sutras , 
Patanjali’s Bhdshya on it, and Kaiyata’s gloss on 
the latter. Leaving these points for fuller exa- 
mination at the end, let us in the first place 
consider if these principles are worthy of being 
made the basis of a stupendous grammatical su- 
perstructure, and bear an air of truthfulness 
about them, or if there is any external evidence 
to support them. 

According to the first two statements, Panini 
does not propose to teach sanjnds, and such sanjnds 
only as have an etymology. Does he, then, propose 
tot-each sanjnd s which are without etymology P 
The “ only?’ would show that he does propose this. 
What, then, is meant by sanjnds withoid etymology ? 
Are such sanjnds as Panckdldh, Varanah, Angdh , 
which are given by the commentators as instances 
of this sutra and the previous one to which it refers, 
and which, therefore, are the sanjnds Panini, accord- 
ing to them, does not propose to teach, — are these 
sanjnds , we ask, without etymology? If they are, 
according tor Dr. Goldstiicker, Panini should teach 
them. If they are not, no instance can be given 
of a word existing in the language which is a sanjnd 
without etymology. If we bear in mind that two 
schools of etymology existed in India, viz. vyutpatii 
paksha, according to which all words have an 


etymology, and avyutpatti paksha, according to 
which some have, and some have not, and that 
Panini belonged to the latter, as., is asserted and 
believed by all sastris, such words as panehdldh 
and angdh are sanj?ids without etymology- And 
if this be joined with Dr. Goldstiicker’s statement 
it will follow that Panini should teach them. But 
as a fact he does not, if we believe the commen- 
tators. Now with regard to the vyutpatii paksha , 
we see that the rule in question contradicts its 
doctrine, for according to that paksha all words, 
sanjnds included, have etymology, while the rule 
makes a distinction between words with and 
words without etymology. If we suppose, then, 
that Panini belonged to this paksha , and at the 
same time that he observed the rule given by Dr. 
Goldstiicker, we must either suppose him to have 
possessed an extremely illogical mind, or not to 
have proposed such a rule for his guidance. Up- 
on either view of etymology, therefore, we main- 
tain that the rule laid down in statements Nos. 1 
and 2 could not have been followed by Panini. 
We' perfectly agree with statement No. 1 if it be 
separated from No. 2, and not interpreted accord- 
ing to the sense of the word sanjnd given in the 
latter. 

In the next two statements, this rule is applied 
to grammatical sanjnds. Such as are settled are 
not to be defined, but an exception is to be made 
in favour of such as have no etymology, e.g. ti, ghu , 
bha, &o. We see no reason why Panini should 
select for definition, out of settled sanjnds , such as 
have no etymology. For, both those with and 
those without etymology are settled, i.e. have a 
fixed meaning. The mere circumstance of some 
sanjnds having etymology, which may be con- 
sidered as the reason why they are not to be 
defined, is immaterial, as the presence of etymo- 
logy in the one case is nearly the same thing as 
its absence in the other. The etymology of a 
technical term is not sufficient to explain its 
sense, and in some cases it affords no clue to it 
whatever. How can the etymology of the terms 
bahuvrihi, pratyaya, Arc. enable one to understand 
their grammatical signification ? In so far, then, 
as words with etymology are used in philosophi- 
cal treatises in a sense different from the etymolo- 
gical, or from that they have in common language, 
they are in the same predicament as unmeaning 
words, such as ti, ghu, Ac. We see, therefore, no 
reason why Panini should have selected the latter 
for definition, and not the former. 

Having laid down this I theory about PAnini’^ 
technical terms. Dr. Goldstiicker proceeds to test 
its accuracy with reference to several sanjnds 
which he knows were settled before PaninPs time, 
such as pratyaya, prathwnd, dvittyd, tatpurusha. 
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&c., and finds that he has not defined them, as 
they have an etymology. He then mentions other 
sanjnds , such as karmadhdraya, aanyoga , anund - 
sika, hrasvct , Mr glia, uddtta, anud&tta, &c. r and since 
they are defined and possess etymology, he con- 
cludes that they must have been first used by 
Panini himself. "We cannot help thinking that 
there is here an instance of the fallacy of reason- 
ing in a circle , or of the Anyonydsraya of Hindu 
logicians. In order that Dr. Goldstucker’s theory 
may be true, it is necessary that these de- 
fined sanjnds possessing etymology should be 
inventions of Panini, and they are inventions of 
Panini because the theory is true. Or, in plainer 
terms, the theory is true because these defined 
sanjnds are Panini’ s inventions, and they are 
Panini’s inventions because the theory is true. 
These defined sanjnds may have been settled before 
Panini’s time, in which case the doctor’s theory 
would be false. And in fact we have reason to 
believe that such sanjnds as hrasva , dirgha , pluta, 
uddtta, anuddtta, &c. were invented before Panini. 
We are sorry we have not got any treatise on 
biksha to refer to just now, but considering that 
the names for accents and for long and short 
vowels mnst have been very early invented by 
grammarians, as they are the most elementary 
distinctions, and likely to strike a lingual philo- 
sopher before many others, and bearing also in 
mind that if different terms for these had existed 


before Panini, they would not have been altogether 
lost, and we should have known them, we are in- 
clined to believe that the names in question were 
settled before his time. Dr. Goldstiicker himself 
mentions one such word and is not inclined 
to disbelieve that there may be many more. But 
the supposition he makes, to save his theory, that 
Panini used them in a sense somewhat different 
from that in which they were before used, has, in 
our opinion, no basis. 

We have all along used the word definition in 
Dr. Goldstucker’s sense. He seems to under- 
stand by the term definition such a definition as 
is commonly given in European books, viz. that 
which unfolds the connotation or. comprehension 
of a term. But the principal object of a definition 
is to point out or distinguish certain things 
(definitum) from the rest, and this may be done 
m other ways than by unfolding the connotation. 
Unfolding the extension or denotation is often 
an easier process, and may in several oases be 
resorted to. Even European logicians call this 
latter a definition, no less than the former. Sans- 
krit writer sdo not confine themselves to the former, 
bnt frequently use the latter and several other 
*mda. For instance, in Visvanatha PancM- 
nanas MuJddvali (p. 71 Asiatic Society’s edition) 


the fallacy anaikdntika is defined as that which 
is any one of Sddhdrancc, &c. f i.e. anaikdntika is 
either Sddhdrana, Asddkdrana, or Anupasanhdrin . 
The fallacy is thus defined by enumerating its 
several kinds. We need not stop here to quote 
other instances. Any one who takes the trouble 
will find many in any Sanskrit philosophical trea- 
tise. What we maintain, then, is that, so far as 
this view of definition is concerned (and we ar& 
^convinced that that is the Hindu view), P&nini 
has defined the terms pratyaya, tatpurtisTia , balm - 
vrihi, &c., which Dr. Goldstiicker says he has 
not ; but he has defined them by enumerating 
the several kinds or individuals contained under 
them. To Hindu writers such a definition is as 
good as the other, especially when the latter is 
difficult to give. We think Panini in defining 
terms by enumeration was not guided by any 
such rule as the learned doctor lays down, but 
he simply consulted his own convenience. When 
he found it difficult to give a connotative defini- 
tion, he gave a denotative one. How difficult 
would it have been to give a connotative defini- 
tion of bahuvrihi , for instance, containing as it does 
such compounds as so 

different from such a one as 
We now proceed to examine the principal evi- 
dence upon which Dr. Goldstiicker’s theory is 
based. As we said before, he quotes a siUra of 
Panini, the bhdshya on it, and Kaiyata’s gloss on 
the latter, and deduces his theory from these. 
When we read this portion of the book for the first 
time, we were surprised to find that the doctor 
had not understood one of the passages correctly. 
The sutra referred to is 

Dr. Goldstucker’s translation Such matter' 
will not be taught by me, for 'it falls under the 
category of conventional terms which are settled 
(and therefore do not require any rule of mine 
literally , tc for it has the authority of a sanjnd or 
conventional term).”' 

This translation is generally correct. We would, 
however, translate it more closely, thus : — u About 
that no rule ought to be made, or, that should 
not be taught, for [the knowledge derived from] 
the meaning of conventional terms in common 
usage is an authority in itself.” The word tfrir 
is explained by Patanjali as ^ffTPT, which again 
Kaiyata interprets by 3 ^^-, i. e . know- 

ledge obtained (from usage). In a note on that 
portion of the Siddhdnta JKaumudi (Cowell’s edi- 
tion), where this stitra is explained, we find the 
following:-— 

‘sanjnds that is, usages — are here an authority 
or evidence.” 

The bhdshya on this sMra is as follows 
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^ff j Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation: — 44 When Pa- 
nini speaks of conventional terms which he will 
not teach, because they are settled, does he mean, 
by this expression, such technical terms as ti , 
glm, bha , and the like ? No ; for sanjnd is here the 
same as sanjndna, understanding ( i.e . a name 
which has a real meaning, that may be traced 
etymologically). 5 5 

We do not see whence he gets the first portion 
up to 44 settled.” If by implication, we do not think 
it necessary to understand anything. There is 
nothing even in the sutra which has the sense of 
the words 44 which he will not teach, because they 
are settled. 51 For, what Panini says he will not 
teach is that something which he has alluded to 
in the last s&tra but one, and which we shall explain 
hereafter. We do not deny that this sense may 
be inferred from what Panini actually says. 
We have, however, a particular objection to the 
expression 44 are settled” if it is to be made appli- 
cable to the terms ti, ghu, bha , &c., and under- 
stood to mean 44 settled before Panini’ s time” 
There is nothing in the original corresponding to 
the words enclosed in brackets in the above 
extract, nor is the sense deducible from any word 
occurring in the Sanskrit passage. There is, no 
doubt, the word sayijndnam , but we do not know 
upon what authority Dr. Goldstucker renders it 
by 44 a name which has a real meaning that may 
be traced etymologically.” Kaiyata explains it by 
3J3RXT, TO r Z pft as noticed above, which means 
c knowing, comprehending as is evident from his 
use of the word (differing from only 

in the form and not in the sense of the termina- 
tion) in the sentence which follows. It is this 
TO TORT TO** fTOdT TOT 

TOTTOHT TOFPfar TTORT ^FTT** fRTTOPF “ 
when one pronounces the words TO^RTOTb 

gTfiff:, the 3TTOfcf (knowledge or comprehension) 
of a particular number and gender which is pro- 
duced is authority, so is it in the case of qTOTTO 
cflyrr: ” &c. Our translation of the passage in 
question is as follows Is it on account of the 
authority of (or evidence afforded by) such artifi- 
cial sanjnds as ti, ghu, bha, &c. that that (the thing 
mentioned in a previous sutra alluded to before) 
should not be taught” “No”- says he (Gonardiya 
— Patanjali). 44 Sanjnd is knowing, comprehending ” 
Upon the whole. Dr. Goldstucker’s translation 
of these two passages is not very objectionable, 
but they do not afford any basis for his theory, 
except for that portion of it which is comprehend- 
ed in the first statement. But the quotation from 
Kaiyata is altogether misunderstood. It runs 
thus : — 


r* qr to ffcri TTOTOTOrroro to: i totr i 
TORR: TOTO TTOR I ^fcf^^TOFrr SRFTO f- 
CcfTO rot ! TOTOHRR; I TOfff- 

PrRr I TOTO; TORT TO#: i 


And Dr. Golds tiicker’s translation of this is as 
follows 

44 The question of Patanjali is suggested by the 
rule of analogy. His answer is in the negative 
because the context itself has greater weight than 
(mere) analogy. Now, though such terms as ti, 
ghu, bha , and the like, are settled terms, this cir- 
cumstance would not have been a sufficient reason 
in an etymological work (like that of Panini) for 
leaving them untaught, for they have no etymo- 
logy. 4 Understanding’ (as Patanjali paraphrases 
sanjnd ), means mentally entering into, understand- 
ing the component parts of a word [or it means 
the words which admit of this mental process]. 55 

In the first sentence of this, the word analogy 
is not, we think, a correct translation of 
though it will do. 44 Proximity” is the word that 
is equivalent to it, and it ought to have been used 
here, for a reason which we shall presently ex- 
plain. 'But it is the third sentence that is the 
most objectionable of all. We have no hesitation 
in saying that the translation here is totally 
wrong, and it is upon this misapprehension of the 
sense of the original that the doctor’s pecu- 
liar theory is based. We hope our readers will 
excuse us for the assurance with which we speak ; 
for we feel that no native scholar acquainted 
with grammatical phraseology would ever think 
of translating or interpreting the passage thus. 

• As . Dr. Goldstucker translates it, he appears to 
connect the nouns qqprRR an( ^ RfiiTRR 
genitive ail< ^ renders the former 

by 44 being settled.” But 3TfTOTO ought really to 
be taken with the genitive an(i 

j then the translation would be 44 for leaving ZjrK- 
3W TO 5L untaught, 55 instead of 44 for leaving them 
(i.e. ti, ghu, bha, &c.) untaught, 55 as the Doctor 
translates it. fTOTTWRT is rendered 44 an etymo- 
logical work, 5 ’ which, if one remembers what thes?<- 
tra is about, he will at once see is altogether wrong. 
The word can by no stretch of sense mean that, 
means here 4 a ride,* as it frequently and pri- 
’ marily does, and not 4 a work.’ Yarious instances 
may be quoted in support of this, the last pdda of 
the verse about Unadi, qd ^ I tei being one. 
^TOPTTTO. is rendered as “having no etymology,” 
for which, however, there is not the slightest 
an thority. TOTO never means etymology ; it means 
connection. Besides, from the context it is clear 
that the sentence cannot have the sense Dr. Gold- „ 
stacker attaches to it. For, the whole subject 
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here discussed by these several writers is this : — 
The last but one sutra of Panini is gfq 

which is thus explained in the Siddhdnta 
Kauniudi gpf ^rfcT * *Tf fiRT^T^ SO I <T5RTrTFrf 
f^rer 3R^: qo^Tisp I 1 3^r : 1 &c., meaning 

that when an elision called Hrq^ takes place, the 
gender and number (of the noun) are like those of 
the base; qs^Tfsr • Ac. are instances. This requires 
some explanation. In virtue of the sutra cPPT 
pTqTRfr 4, 2, 69, the termination should be add- 
ed to the noun q’o^c^f: for instance, when we have 
to form a derivative signifying 1 the place of residence 
or the country of the Panchalas,’ a race of Ksha- 
triyas (hence the above example from the Eauvnudi 
is worded q^qTBTdT PfaRTT Now, this 

termination is elided in virtue of the sutra 3rqq^ 
tftfc 4, 2, 81. If the termination were nob dropped, 
the word expressing c the country of the Panch&las’ 
would be . Then the question is, when 

it is dropped, what should be the gender and number 
of the noun signifying the country ? Should it be 
masculine and singular, as the word country 

is ? If so, the derived word would be qo^q[H ; . 
Hut “ No/* says Panini (in tbe stitra 
Ac.) ; ** the gender and number should be like 
those of the original base,” which is qs^qfrT:, and, 
consequently, masculine and plural. Hence the 
noun signifying the residence or country of the 
Panchalas is q^qiW:. “Now,” says P&nini (in 
the sutra cRTf^f ‘‘what is the 

use of teaching by a rule the number and gen- 
der of these ?” though he himself, in conformity 
with the practice of former writers, has done 
so. “They are to be learnt from usage, which 
has itself an authority, just as the gender and 
number of aqq* and ^RT: are, and the authority 
of a grammarian is not required. For qo^fBT: , 
«3P’ Ac. in the plural are. actually the names of 
certain countries, and, as such, ought to be used 
in the plural, in deference to the existing usage, 
and there is no necessity of a grammarian’s teach- 
ing it.” Upon this Pabanjali raises the question, 
“ P&nini speaks of the authority (of usage in mat- 
ters) of names. Are they such names as ti, ghu , 
bha, Ac., which have an authority” (as used by 
Panini, not necessarily by any other writer)? 
“ No,” says he. Kaiyata explains why Patanjali 
put to himself such a question. “He was led,” 
he says, “ to it by the proximity of these artificial 
grammatical sanjnds, or that he wanted to* deter- 
mine which were the sanjnds meant by P&nini ; 
because if he did not do so, a reader might, on 

* 2Jrfv is explained as because in a word the sense 

of the base is intimately joined to that of the T r^ r q or th- 


reading the putra in question, be led to think 
first of them (the grammatical names) rather 
than of any other, on account of their proximity 
to or connection with the science he is studying. 
In order, therefore, to avoid all such confusion, 
he proposes the question, and answers it by say- 
ing 4 No.’ ” Why not? “(ft) Because,” says Kaiyata, 
“ (RTfmfefWTr the authority of the 

grammatical sanjnds , ti,ghu , hha, Ac. (q frT^qqsTd*) 
is no reason (as the authority of sanjnds in common 
language such as Panchdldh, Angdh, Ac. is) why 
[a sutra or rule expounding that 
when a termination is elided by the use of the 
term the gender and number are like those of 
the base] (sqi%Kqcir) should not be taught.” And 
why is it no reason ? “ ( ^q^PTRTIcf) Because 

there is no connection” (Le. no connection between 
such sanjnds as ti, ghu , Ac. and . This is 

the whole sense of the three quotations. 
i.e. like the base, is the word used by P&nini in 
the last but one stitra (gfq and Kaiyata 

first adds the word *TfT to it, when the whole means 
“ the being like the base,” and then the word 
a rule , and thus the expression gqRnUTSTWq 
signifies literally “ the rule about the being like 
the base,” and not an etymological work, as Dr. 
Goldstueker understands. 

It will thus be apparent that Dr. Groldstiicker’s 
theory is based upon a misapprehension of a 
passage in Kaiyata ; and, now that we have ex- 
plained its true sense, and have also shown that 
the theory is not supported by any external evi- 
dence, it must, we think, be given up. The first 
of the doctor’s four propositions if separated from 
the second we agree with, as we have already 
intimated. Dr. Goldstiicker’s opinion, that the 
sanjnds ti, ghu, and bha were known before 
P&nini’s time, may be true, for aught we know, 
but it does not at all follow from anything in the 
passages commented on. He was, no doubt, led 
to it by the expression fsrfqrKWTdf 
which he renders by “ such terms as ti , ghu, bha , 
are settled terms.” We would translate it as the 
authority of such sanjnds or terms as t i , ghu , bha , 
Ac., and this authority they derive . from their 
having been used and defined by P&nini. The 
whole grammatical literature based on his work 
does not admit the authority of any other person 
except him, his continuator and critic K&tyayana, 
and his bhdshyahdra. And even if we take 
Dr. G-oidstiicker’s translation, the expression “ are 
settled terms” does not necessarily mean “ settled’’ 
before Pdnini's time, or by any other person than 
P&nini himself. 

initiation (see note 70, p. 549, Cowell’s edition of the 

Kaxtvmdt : ) 
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Dr. Goldstiicker has also misunderstood the 
sense of the sutra ^ H ^ ij f 
H|q» 'which is thus explained in the KaumucU : 
^r^PTTt: ^prcqf^ zp^ | ?fr . | a^jj- 

i*e. “the saying that the sense of 
a termination is the principal sense of a word 
(and that that of the base is attribntively 
joined to it) should not be taught. Why ? Be- 
cause the sense [of a word] is to be gathered 
from, or is established by, iosage” We do not 
know whence Dr. Goldstiicker brings in the idea 
of a compound and its “principal part” in his 
translation. We do not think it necessary to 
enter at greater length into the explanation of ,the 
sutra in this place. 


We must here close our remarks ; our space 
does not admit of a more lengthened notice, at? 
least for the present. We hope our observations 
will be calmly and patiently attended to by Euro- 
pean Sanskritisis. ... In several cases, though not 
in all native students of Sanskrit have a greater 
right to be listened to than Europeans. We are also 
desirous that these few remarks should not give 
pain to Dr. Goldstiicker, who, especially by his 
articles on our religious difficulties published in 
the Westminster Review, has shown himself to be 
our decided friend, who sympathizes with our 
fallen condition, and is ready to help us by his 
friendly advice in our race towards a brighter 
future. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE INDIRA OF MEGASTHENIS. 
Collected by Dr. E. A. Schwanbeck : Bonn, 1846. 

TRANSLATED BY J. W. McCRINDLE, M.A., GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, PATNA. 


Introduction. 

India to the Ancient Greeks, even till a compa- 
ratively late period in their history, was all but a 
terra incognita. It is scarcely so much as men- 
tioned by name in their greatest poets, whether epic, 
lyric, or dramatic. They did not, in fact, become 
distinctly aware of its existence till the time of 
the Persian wars. The first historian who speaks 
clearly of it is H e k a t a, i o s of Miletos (b.c. 549- 
486), and fuller accounts are preserved in Hero- 
do t o s and in the remains of his contemporary 
K t e s i a s, who having lived for some years in 
Persia as private physician to king Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, collected materials during his stay for 
a treatise on India, the first work on the subject 
written in the Greek language. His descriptions 
were, unfortunately, vitiated by a large intermix- 
ture of fable, and it was left to the followers of 
Alexander to give to the Western world for the first 
time fairly accurate accounts of the country and 
its inhabitants. The great conqueror, it is well 
known, carried men of learning with him to chro- 
nicle his achievements, and describe the countries 
to which he might carry his arms, and among 
his officers there were some who could wield the 
pen as well as the sword. Hence the expedition 
produced quite a crop of narratives and memoirs 
relating to India, such as those of B a e t o, Diog- 
netos, Efearchos, Onesikritos, Aris- 
toboulos, and Kalli st henes. These works 
are all lost, but their substance is to be*found con- 
densed in Strabo, Plinius, and Arrianus. Subse- 
quent to these writers were some others, who made 
considerable additions to the stock of information 
regarding India, — as Deimachos, who resided 
for along time in P alibothra, whither he was 
seat on an embassy by Seleukos to A 11 i t r o c h a- 


d e s, the successor ofSandrakottos;as Pa- 
troklls, the admiral of Seleukos, who thought 
that India could be circumnavigated, and who is 
called by Strabo the least mendacious Of all writers 
concerning India ;as Timosthenes, admiral 
of the fleet of Ptolemaios Phiiadelphos, and author 
of a work on harbours ; and, lastly, as Mega s- 
thenes, whose work on India was the principal 
source whence succeeding writers drew their ac- 
counts of the country. This work, which appears to 
have been entitled to. ’Ivbttca, no longer exists, but it 
has been so often abridged and quoted by the an- 
cient writers that we have a fair knowledge of the 
nature and arrangement of its contents. Schwan- 
beck, with great industry and learning, has col- 
lected all the fragments that have been anywhere 
preserved, and has prefixed to the collection an 
Introduction in Latin, the contents of which he 
has exhibited under the following heads : — 

I. De cognitione Indise, qualis ante Megasthenem 
apnd Graecos fuerifc. 

H. De Megasthene : — 

1. De Indico Megasthenis itinere. 

2. De Indicis Megasthenis, eorumque argument o . 

3. De fide Megasthenis, auctoritate et pretio. 

III. De Scriptoribus eis qui post Megasthenem de 

India scripserint. 

From this Introduction, and from another, writ- 
ten also in Latin, by C. Miiller, the editor of the 
GeograpM Greed Minores, the following extracts are 
translated. 

Megas thenes was sent, as is well known, by Seleu- 
kos Nikator, on an embassy to S a ndrakottos 
(Chandragupta), king of the P r a s i i, whose capi- 
tal was Palibothra. Our first extract (from 
Muller) throws light on the relations ifMch existed 
between these two sovereigns, and also on the 
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disputed point how far Seleukos had carried his 
, nuns into India when he attempted its conquest : — 

Jnstinns (xv. 4) says of Seleukos Nikator, 

* He carried on many wavs in the East after the 
dicis Ion of the Makedoniau kingdom between 
himself and the other successors of Alexander, 
first seizing Babylonia, and then reducing Bak- 
triane, his power being increased by the first suc- 
cess. Thereafter he passed into India, which 
had. since Alexander’s death, killed its governors, 
thinking thereby to shake off from its neck the 
yoke of slavery. Sandrokottos had made it 
free : but when victory was gained he changed the 
name of freedom bo that of bondage, for he him- 
self oppressed with servitude the very people 
which he had rescued from foreign dominion . . 

Sandrokottos, having thus gained the crown, 
held India at the time when Seleukos was laying 
the foundations of his future gi-eatness. Seleukos 
came to an agreement with him, and, after set- 
tling affairs in the East, engaged in the war 
against Antigouos (302 b.c.). 5 

Besides Justinus, Appianus {Syr. c. 55) 
makes mention of the war which Seleukos had 
with Sandrokottos or Ohandragupta king 
of the Prasii, or, as they are called in the 
Indian language, Pr achy as*: — c He (Seleu- 
kos) crossed the Indus and waged war on 
Sandrokottos, king of the Indians who dwelt 
about it, until he made friends and entered 
mfco relations of marriage with him. 5 So also 
Strabo (xv. p. 724) : — 4 Seleukos Nikator gave to 
Sandrokottos 5 {sc. a large part of Ariane). Conf. 
p. 6S9 : — 4 The Indians afterwards held a large part 
of Ariane, (which they had received from the 
Irlakedonians), 4 entering into marriage relations 
with him, and receiving in return five hundred 
elephants 5 (of which Sandrakottos had nine thou- 
sand — Plinius, vi. 22-5) ; and Plutarch, Alex. 62 : — 

£ For not long after, Androkottos, being king, 
presented Seleukos with five hundred elephants, 

* The adjective Trpaijiaicos in ^Elianus On the Nature of 
Animals, xvii. 39 (Megasthen. Fragxn. 13. init.) bears a very 
close resemblance to the Indian word Pr&chyas (that 
is. ‘dwellers in the East 5 ). The substantive would be Ilpdf *- 
ot, and Schwanbeck ( Megastheruis Indica } p. 82) thinks 
that this reading should probably be restored in Stephanus 
of Byzantium, where the MSS. exhibit Ilpdcriot, a form 
intermediate between II pa£t\os and II pas. Bnt they are 
called II pacnoi by Strabo, Arrianus, -and Plinius ; Upalcrioi 
in Plutarch {Alex. chap. 62), and frequently in AElianus ; 
npavViot by Nicolaus of Damascus, and in the Florile- 
gium of Stoboeus, 37, 38; Bpcurtoi and BpaCanoi are the 
MS. readings in Diodorus, xvii. 93; Pharrasii in 
Curtins, IX. ii. 3 ; P r se s i d aa in Justinus, XII. viii. 9. See 
note on Fragm. 13. 

t Moreover, Schwanbeck calls attention (p. 14) to the 
w'xrds of Appianus (i. 1), where when he says, somewhat in- 
eurately, that Sandrakottos was king of the Indians around 
the Indus ( rS>v rrepl tqv 9 1v$6v 5 Iv3«Sv) he seems to mean 
that the war was carried on on the boundaries of India. But 
this is of no importance, for Appianus has rcov n ep\ avrbv 


and with six hundred thousand men attacked and 
subdued all India. 5 Phylarchos (Fragm. 28) in 
Athenasus, p. 18 D., refers to some other wonder- 
ful enough presents as being sent to Seleukos by 
Sandrokottos. 

“ Diodorus (lib. xx.), in setting forth the affairs 
of Seleukos, has not said a single word about 
the Indian war. But it would be strange that 
that expedition should be mentioned so incidentally 
by other historians, if it were true, as many recent 
writers have contended, that Seleukos in this war 
reached the middle of India as far as the Ganges 
and the town Falimbothr a, — nay, even advanc- 
ed as far as the months of the Ganges, and there- 
fore left Alexander far behind him. This baseless 
theory has been well refuted by Lassen (Do henteqn 
hid. 61), by A. G. Schlegel ( Berliner Calender, 
1829, p. 31 ; yet see Benfey, j Ersch. Gruber , Encych 
v. Indien, p. 67), and quite recently by Schwan- 
beck, in a work of great learning and value en- 
titled Mcgasthenis Iudica (Bonn, 1846). In the first 
place, Schwanbeck (p, 13) mentions the passage 
of Justinus (I, ii. 10) where it is said that no one 
had entered India but Semiramis and Alexander ; 
whence it would appear that, the expedition 
of Seleukos was considered so insignificant by 
Trogus as not even to be on a par with the Indian 
war of Alexander. f Then he says that Arrianus, 
if he had known of that remote expedition 
of Seleukos, would doubtless have spoken dif- 
ferently in his hidiha (c. 5. 4), where he says 
that Megastlienes did not travel over much of 
India, 4 but yet more than those who invaded it 
along with Alexander the son of Philip. 5 Now in 
this passage the author could have compared Meg- 
asthenes much more suitably and easily with Seleu- 
kos.J I pass oyer other proofs of less moment, nor 
indeed is it expedient to set forth in detail here all 
the reasons from which it is improbable of itself 
that the arms of Seleukos ever reached the region 
of the Ganges. Let us now examine the passage 

3 Iv8a>v, ‘of the Indians wound it , 5 as Schwanbeck himself 
has written it (p. 13). 

X The following passage of the Indian comedy Mudrd- 
rdjkshasa seems to favour the Indian expedition : — e< Mean- 
while Kusumapura {i.e. P&taliputrA Palimbothra) the city 
of Ohandragupta and the ’king of the mountain regions, 
was invested on every side by the Kir&tas, Yavanas, Kambo- 
jas, Persians, Baktrians, and the rest.” But “ that drama”, 
(Schwanbeck, p. 18), “to follow the authority of Wilson, was 
written in the tenth century after Christ, — certainly ten cen- 
turies after Seleukos. When even the Indian historians have 
no authority in history, what proof can dramas give written 
after many centuries r Yavanas, which was also in later 
times the Indian name for the Greeks, was very anciently 
the name given to a certain nation which the Indians say 
dwelt on the north-western boundaries of India ; and the 
same nation (Manu, x. 44) is also numbered with the 
Kambojas, the Sakas, the JParadas, the Pallavas, and the 
Kiratas as being corrupted among the Kshatriyas. (Conf. 
Lassen, Zeitschrift filr d. Kwnde des Morgenl&ndes, III. 
p. 245.) These Yavanas are to be understood in this pas- 
sage also, where they are mentioned along with those tribes 
with which they are usually classed. 
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In Plinius which causes many to adopt contrary 
opinions. Plinius {Hist. Hat. vi. 21), after finding 
from Diognetos and Baeto the distances of the 
places from Portae Caspise to the Hupasis, the end 
of Alexander’s march, thus proceeds : — ‘ The 
other journeys made for Seleukos Xikator are as 
follows : — One hundred and sixty-eight miles to 
the Hesidrus, and to the river Jomanes as many 
(some copies add five miles) ; from thence to 
the Ganges one hundred and twelve miles. One 
hundred and nineteen miles to the Bhodophas 
(others give three hundred and twenty-five miles 
for this distance). To the town Kalinipaxa 
one hundred and sixty-seven. Five hundred 
(others give two hundred and sixty-five miles), and 
from thence to the confluence of the Jomanes 
and Ganges six hundred and twenty-five miles 
(several add thirteen miles), and to the town Pa- 
limbo thra four hundred and twenty -five. To 
the mouth of the Ganges six hundred and thirty- 
eight’ (or seven hundred and thirty-eight, to 
follow Schwanbeck’s correction), — that is, six 
thousand stadia, as Megasthenes puts it. 

K The ambiguous expression reiiqudb. Seleuco Jsfica- 
tori peragrata sunt , translated above as c the other 
journeys made for Seleukos Nikatorj according to 
Scliwanheck’s opinion, contain a dative c of advan- 
tage,’ and therefore can bear no other meaning. 
The reference is to the journeys of Megasthenes, 
Deimachos, and Patrokles, whom Seleukos had 
sent to explore the more remote regions of Asia. 
Xor is the statement of Plinius in a passage be- 
fore this more distinct. ( e India j) he says, 6 was 
thrown open not only by the arms of Alexander the 
Great , and the kings who were his successors, of 
whom Seleuom and Aniiochus even travelled to the 
Hyrcanian and Caspian seas, Pair ocles being com- 
mander of their fleet, but all the Greek writers who 
stayed behind with the Indian kings (for instance, 
Megasthenes and Dionysios, sent by Philadelphos for 
that purpose) have given accounts of the military 
force of each nation / Schwanbeck thinks that the 

words circumvectis etiam Seleuco et Antio - 

cho et Patrocle are properly meant to convey 
nothing hut additional confirmation, and also 
an explanation how IWm was opened up by the 
arms of the kings who succeeded Alexander.” 

“The following statements,” continues Miiller, 
“contain all that is related about legas- 
then^s ; — 

“ ‘Megasthenes the historian, who lived with Seleu- 

§ Bohlen (Alte Indien, Ip. 68) says that Megasthenes 
was a Persian. No one gives inis account of him hut 
Annins Viterbiensis, that forger, whom Bohlen appears to 
have followed. But it is evidently a Greek name. Strabo 
(v. p*. 248; comp. Velleius Paterculus, i. 4) mentions a 
Megasthenis of Chalkis, who, is said to have founded 
Cumse in Italy along with Hippoklds of KumA 
, U Sibyrtios, according to Diodorus (XVIII. iii. 3), had 


kos Nlkator’, — Clem. Alex. p. 132 Sylb . (Fragm. 42) ; 
* Megasthenes, who lived with Sibyrtios j| the satrap 
of Arachosia, and who says that lie often visited 
Sandrakofctos, king of the Indians] ’—-Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. V. vi. 2 (Fragm. 2) ; — 4 To Sandrokottos, to 
whom “Megasthenes came onan embassy,’— -Strabo, 
xv. p. 702 (Fragm. 2.5) 1 ! Megasthenes and Deim- 
achos were sent on an embassy, the former to 
Sandrokottos at Palimbofchra, the other to 
Allitr ochades his son ; and they left accounts 
of their sojourn in the country, 3 — Strabo, ii. p. 70 
(Fragm. 29 note) ; Megasthenes says that he often 
visited Sandrokottos, the greatest king {maharaja : 
v. Bohlen, Alte Indien, I, p. 19} of the Indians, and 
Poros, still greater than he Arrian, Lid. c. 5 
(Fragm. 24). Add the passage of Plinius, which 
Solinus ( Polyhistor . c. 60) thus renders : — 4 Meg as- 
thents remained for some time with the Indian kings , 
and wrote a history of Indian affairs, that he might 
hand down to posterity a faithful account of all that 
he had witnessed. Dionysius, who was sent by Phil- 
adelphus to put the truth to the test by personal in* 
speciion , wrote also as much 1 

“From these sources, then, we gather that 
Megasthenes§ was the representative of Seleukos 
at the court of Sibyrtios [|, satrap of Arachosia, and 
that he was sent from thence as the king’s ambas- 
sador to Sandrokottos at Palimbothra, and 
that not once, but frequently — whether to convey 
to him the presents of Seleukos, or for some other 
cause. According to the statement of Arrianus, 
Megasthenes also visited king Poros, who was (Diod • 
xix. 14) already dead in 317 b.c. (Olymp. CXV. 4.) 
These events should not be referred to the period 
of Seleukos, but they may very easily be placed 
in the reign of Alexander, as Bohlen (Alte Indien, 
vol. I. p. 6S) appears to have believed they should, 
when he says Megasthenes was one of the com- 
panions of Alexander. But the structure of the 
sentences does not admit of this conclusion. For 
Arrianus says,^ “It appears to me that Megas- 
thenes did not see much of India, but yet more 
than the companions of Alexander, for he say s 
that he visited Sandrokottos, the greatest king 
of the Indians, and Poros, even greater than 
he (kcil Ilajpa) hri tovtov pefovi).* We should be 
disposed to say, then, that he made a journey on 
some occasion or other to Poros, if the obscurity 
of the language did not lead us to suspect it a 
corrupt reading. Lassen {Be Pentap . p. 44} thinks 
the mention of Poros a careless addition of a chance 

gained the satrapy of Arachosia in the third year of the 
114th Olympiad (b.c. 323), and was firmly established in Ins 
satrapy by Antipater (Amanda, Be Success. Aim. § 86, ed. 
Didot). He joined Enmen&s in 316 (Diod. six. 14. 6), but 
being called to account by him he sought safety in flight 
(ibid. XIX. 4). After the defeat of Enmenes, Aatigonoa 
delivered to him the most troublesome of the Argvmspides 
(ibid. 0. xlviii. 3). He must have afterwards joined Seleukos. 
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transcriber, but I prefer Schwanbeck’s opinion, 
who.thinks it should be written kcu li&pov en rovr<p 
pefavi, i and who was even greater than Pdros.’ I£ 
this correction is admitted, everything fits well. 

“ The time when he discharged his embassy or 
embassies, and how long he stayed in India, can- 
not be determined, but. he was probably sent after 
the treaty had been struck • and friendship had 
sprung up between the two kiqgs. If, therefore, 
we make the reign of Sandrokottos extend to the 
year 288, Megasthenes would have set out for 
Palimbothra between 302 and 288. Clinton (F. B. 
vol. III. p. 482 ) thinks he came to the Indian 
king a little before B.c. 302. ” 

While the date of the visit of Megasthenes to India 
is thus uncertain, there is less doubt as to what 
were the parts of the country which he saw ; and 
on this point Schwanbeck thus writes (p. 21) : — 

“ Both from what he himself says, and because 
he has enumerated more accurately than any of 
the companions of Alexander, or any other Greek, 
the rivers of EAbul and the Panjab, it is clear that 
he had passed through these countries. Then, 
again, we know that he reached Pataliputra by 
travelling along the royal road. But he does not 
appear to have seen more of India than those 
parts of it, and he acknowledges himself that he 
knew the lower part of the country traversed by 
the. Ganges only by hearsay and report. It is 
commonly supposed that he also spent some 
time in the Indian camp, and therefore in some 
part of the country, but where cannot now be 
known. This opinion, however, is based on a cor- 
rupt reading which the editions of Strabo exhibit. 
Por in all the MSS. of Strabo (p. 709) is found 
this reading : — Ttvopevovs Fovv ’tv r<5 SavdpoKorrov 
crrparoirtbo <j>r)ar\v 6 MtyatrdtvTjs, TerrapaKovra pvpia~ 
8<&v TrXrfdovs \ bpvpevov t prjStpiav rjptpav Idtiv dvrjvty- 
ptva ic\tppara TrKu6va>v rj diaKocrioav dpaftpcov a£ia. 
‘Megasthenes says that those who were in the 
camp of Sandrokottos saw,’ &c. Prom this trans- 
lation that given by Guarini and Gregorio alone 
is different. They render thus : — ‘ Megasthenes 
refert,. qunm in Sandrocotti castra venisset . . . 
vidisse,’ ‘ Megasthenes relates that, when he had 
oome into the camp of Sandrokottos, he saw,’ 
&c. Prom this it appears that the translator had 
found written ytvoptvoe. But since that transla- 
tion is hardly equal in authority even to a single 
MS., and since the word ytvopivovs can be changed 
more readily into the word ytvo pevos than yevopt- 
vos into y evoptvovs, there is no reason at all why 
we should depart from the reading of all the 
MSS., which Casaubon disturbed by a baseless 
conjecture, contending that ytvoptvos should be 
substituted, — inasmuch a s it is evident from Strabo 

V Regarding the maimer in which Strabo, Arrianus, 


and Arrianus (Y. vi. 2) that Megasthenes had been 
sent to Sandrokottos, — which is • an argument 
utterly futile. Nevertheless from the time of 
Casaubon the wrong reading ytvoptvos which he- 
promulgated has held its ground.” 

That Megasthenes paid more than one visit to 
India Schwanbeck is not at all inclined to believe. 
On this point he says (p. 23) — 

“ That Megasthenes frequently visited India recent 
writers, all with one consent, following Robertson, 
are wont to maintain ; nevertheless this opinion is far 
from being certain. Por what Arrianus has said in 
his Expert. Alex, Y. vi. 2, — IloAAd/«j? St \tyti (Mtyacr 
Otvrjs) a(j)LK€ij&cu rrapa^aySpcucorrov tSv’IvScov (BacriXta), 
does not solve the question, for he might have meant 
by the words that Megasthenes during his em- 
bassy bad frequent interviews with Chandragupta. 
Nor, if we look to the context, does any other 
explanation seem admissible; and in fact no other 
writer besides has mentioned his making frequent 
visits, although occasion for making such men- 
tion was by no means wanting, and in the Indiha 
itself of Megasthenes not the slightest indication 
of his having made numerous visits is to be found. 
But perhaps some may say that to this view is 
opposed the accurate knowledge which he pos- 
sessed on all Indian matters; but this may equally 
well be accounted for by believing that he made a 
protracted stay at Pataliputra as by supposing 
that he frequently visited India. Robertson’s 
conjecture appears, therefore, uncertain, not to 
say hardly credible.” 

Regarding the veracity of Megasthenes, and his 
value as a writer, Schwanbeck writes (p. 59) to this 
effect : — 

" The ancient writers, whenever they judge of 
those who have written on Indian matters, are 
without doubt wont to reckon Megasthenes among 
those writers who are given to lying and least worthy 
of credit, and to rank him almost on a par with 
Ktesias. Arrianus alone has judged better of him, 
and delivers his opinion of him in these words : — 
‘Regarding the Indians I shall set down in a 
special work all that is most credible for narration 
in the accounts penned by those who accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition, and by Nearchus, who 
navigated the great sea which washes the shores of 
India, and also by Megasthenes and Eratosthenes, 
who are both approved men (SoKlpat dvdpt) Arr. 
Expert. Alex. Y. v. 

“ The foremost amongst those who disparage 
him is Eratosthenes, and in open agreement with 
him are Strabo and Pliny. Others, among whom 
is Diodorus, by omitting certain particulars re* 
lated by Megasthenes, sufficiently show: that they 
discredit that part of his narrative.^ 

Diodorus, and Plinius used the Indiha of Megasthenes, 
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<c Strabo (p. 70) says, c Generally speaking, the 
raen who have hitherto written on the affairs of 
India were a set of liars,— D e i m a c h o s holds 
the first place in the list, M ega s thenes comes 
next ; while Onesikritos and Nearchos, 
with others of the same class, manage to stammer 
oat a few words (of truth). Of this we became the 
more convinced whilst writing the history of 
Alexander. Ho faith whatever can be placed in 
Deimachos and Megasthenes. They coined the 
fables concerning men with ears large enough to 
sleep in, men without any months, without noses, 
with only one eye, with spider legs, and with fingers 
bent backward. They renewed Homer’s fables con- 
cerning the battles of the cranes and pygmies, and 
asserted the latter to be three spans high. They 
told of ants digging for gold, and Pans witli wedge- 
shaped heads, of serpents swallowing down oxen 
and stags, hoims and all,— meantime, as Eratosthe- 
nes has observed, accusing each other of falsehood. 
Both of these men were sent as ambassadors to 
Palimbothra,— Megasthenes toSandrokottos, 
Deimachos to Amitrochades his son, — and 
such are the notes of their residence abroad, which, 
I know not why, they thought fit to leave. 

“ When he adds, ‘Pafcrokles certainly does not re- 
semble them, nor do any other of the authorities 
consulted by Eratosthenes contain such absurdities,’ 
we may well wonder, seeing that, of all the writers 
on India, Eratosthenes has chiefly followed Megas- 
thenes. Plinius (Hist Nat. YI. xxi. 3) says : f India 
was opened up to our knowledge . . . even by other 
Greek writers, who, having resided with Indian 
kings,— as for instance Megasthenes and Diony- 
sius, — made known the strength of the races which 
peopled the country. It is not, however, worth 
while to study their accounts with care, so con- 
flicting are they, and incredible.’ 

Schwanbeck remarks : — “ Strabo, and — not unlike to 
Strabo — Arriamis, who, however, gave a much less carefully 
considered account of India, abridged the descriptions of 
Megasthenes, yet in such a ^ way that they wrote at once 
in an agreeable style and with strict regard to accuracy. 
But when Strabo designed not merely to instruct but also 
to delight his readers, he omitted whatever would be out of 
place in an entertaining narrative or picturesque descrip- 
tion, and avoided above all things aught that would look 
like a dry list of names. Now though this may not be a 
fault, still it is not to be denied that those particulars 
which he has omitted would have very greatly helped our 
knowledge of Ancient India. Nay, Strabo, in his eager- 
ness to be interesting, has gone so far that the topography 
of India is almost entirely a blank in his pages. 

“ Diodorus, however, in applying this principle of composi- 
tion has exceeded all bounds. For as he did not aim at 
writing learnedly for the instruction of others, hut in a 
light, amusing style, so a3 to be read with delight by the 
multitude, he selected for extract such parts as best suited 
this purpose. He has therefore omitted not only the most 
accurate narrations of fact, but also the fables which his 
readers might consider as incredible, and has been best 
pleased to describe instead that part of Indian life which 
to the Greeks would appear singular and diverting. . . . 
Nevertheless his epitome is not without its value; for 
although we do not learn much that is new from its 


<£ These same writers, however, seeing they have 
copied into their own pages a great part of , his 
Indika, cannot by any means have so entirely dis- 
trusted his veracity as one might easily infer they 
did from these judgments. And what of this, 
that Eratosthenes himself, who did not quote him 
sparingly, says in Strabo (p. 689) that “ he sets down 
the breadth of India from the register of the 
Stathmi, which were received as authentic,’ — a pas- 
sage which can have reference to Megasthenes alone.* 
The fact is they find fault with only two parts of the 
narrative of Megasthenes, — the one in which he 
writes of the fabulous races of India, and the other 
where he gives an account of Herakles and the 
Indian Dionysus ; although it so happens that on 
other matters also they regarded the account given 
by others as true, rather than that of Megasthenes. 

“ The Aryan Indians were from the remotest period 
surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom they differed both 
in mind and disposition. They were most acutely 
sensible of this difference, and gave it .a ’very point- 
ed expression. Eor as barbarians, even by the sanc- 
tion of the gods themselves, are excluded from the 
Indian commonwealth, so they seem to have been 
currently regarded by the Indians as of a nature 
and disposition lower than their own, and bestial 
rather than human. A difference existing between 
minds is not easily perceived, but the Indians were 
quick to discern how unlike the barbarous tribes 
were to themselves in bodily figure; and the 
divergence they exaggerated, making bad worse, 
and so framed to themselves a mental picture of 
these tribes beyond measure hideous. When 
reports in circulation regarding them had given 
fixity to this conception, the poets seized on it as 
a basis for further exaggeration, and embellished 
it with fables. Other races, and these even 

contents, still it has the advantage over all the others of 
being the most coherent, while at the same time it 
enables ns to attribute with certainty an occasional passage 
to Megasthenes/ Vhich without its help we could but 
conjecture proceeded from his pen. 

“ Since Strabo, Arriaxms and Diodorus have directed their 
attention to relate nearly the same things, it has resulted 
that the greatest part of the Indika has been completely 
lost, and that of many passages, singularly enough, three 
epitomes are extant, to which occasionally a fourth is added 
by Plinius. 

At a great distance from these writes, and especially from 
Diodorus, stands Plinius : whence it happens that he both 
differs most from that writer, and also best supplements his 
epitome. Where the narrative of Strabo and Arrianus is at 
once pleasing and instructive, and Diodorus charms us 
with a lively sketch, Pliny gives instead, in the baldest lan- 
guage, an ill-digested enumeration of names. With his 
usual wonderful diligence he has' written this part, but 
more frequently still he writes with too little care and judg- 
ment,— a fact of which we have already seen numerous 
instances. In a careless way. a-s is usual, he commends 
authors, so that ‘if you compared his accounts of Taprobane 
and the kingdom of the Prasii you would flunk that he had 
lived at different periods. He frequently commends Megas- 
thenes, but more frequently seems to transcribe him without 
acknowledgment.”— pp. 56-58: 
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Indian, since they had originated in an intermix- 
ture of tribes, or since they did not sufficiently 
follow Indian manners, and especially the system 
of caste, so roused the common hatred of the 
Indians that they were reckoned in the same cate- 
gory with the barbarians, and represented as equal- 
ly hideous of aspect. Accordingly in the epic 
poems we see all Brahmanieal India surrounded by 
races not at all real, but so imaginary that some- 
times it cannot be discovered how the fable origi- 
nated. 

“ Forms still more wonderful you will find by 
bestowing a look at the gods of the Indians and 
their retinue, among whom particularly the at- 
tendants of Kuvera and K&rtikeya are described 
m such a manner (conf. Mahdhh. ix. 2558 d seq). 
that.' hardly anything which it is possible for the 
human imagination to invent seems omitted. 
These, however, the Indians now sufficiently dis- 
tinguish from the fabulous races, since they 
neither believe that they live within the borders 
of India, nor hav e any intercourse with the human 
race. These, therefore, the Greeks could not con- 
found with the races of India. 

“ These races,' however, might be more readily 
Confounded with other creatures of the Indian ima- 
gination, who held a sort of intermediate place 
between demons and men, and whose number was 
legion. For the Bakshasas and other 
Fisa c has are said to have the same characteris- 
tics as the fabulous races, and the only difference 
between them is that, while a single (evil) attribute 
only is ascribed to each race, -many or all of these 
are assigned to the Bakshasas and the Pisachas. 
Altogether so slight is the distinction between 
the two that any strict lines of demarcation can 
hardly be drawn between them. For the Bakshasas, 
though described as very terrible beings, are never- 
theless believed to be human, and both to live on 
the earth and take part in Indian battles, so that 
an ordinary Indian could hardly define how the 
nature of a Bakshasa differs from that of a man. 
There is scarcely any one thing found to charac- 
terize the Bakshasas which is not attributed 
to some race or other. Therefore, although the 
.Greeks might have heard of these by report,— 
which cannot be proved for certain, — they could 
scarcely, by reason of that, have eiTed in describing 
the manners of the races according to the Indian 
conception. 

“That reports about these tribes should have 
reached Greece, is not to be wondered at. For fa- 
bles invented with some glow of poetic feiwour have 
a remarkable facility in gaining a wide currency. 
Which is aU the greater in proportion to the 
boldness displayed in their invention. Those 
fables also in which the Indians have represented 


the lower animals as talking to each, other have 
been diffused through almost every country in 
the world, in a way we cannot understand. Othe r 
fables found their way to the Greeks before even 
the name of India was known to them. In this 
class some fables even in Homer must be reck- 
oned,--a matter which, before the Yedas were 
better known, admitted only of probable conjec- 
ture, but could not be established by unquestion- 
able proofs. Y T e perceive, moreover, that the fur- 
ther the epic poems of the Greeks depart from 
their original simplicity the more, for that vciry 
reason, do those fables creep into them ; while 
a very liberal use of them is made by the 
poets of a later age. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that those fables only in which India 
is mentioned proceeded from India ; for a fable izi 
becoming current carries along with it the name 
of the locality in which the scene of it is laid. An 
example will make this clear. The Indians sup- 
posed that towards the north, beyond the Hima- 
laya, dwelt the Uttarakuri, a people who en- 
joyed a long and happy life, to whom disease and 
care were unknown, and who revelled in every 
delight in a land all paradise. This fable made 
its way to the West, carrying with it the name of 
the locality to which it related, and so it came to 
pass that from the time of Hesiod the Greeks sup- 
posed that towards the north lived the H y p e r bo- 
re a n s, whose very name was fashioned after some 
likeness to the Indian name. The reason why the 
Indians placed the seat of this happy people towards 
the north is manifest; but there was not fcheslightest 
reason which can be discovered why the Greeks 
should have done so. Nay, the locality assigned 
to the Hyperboreans is not only out of harmony, 
but in direct conflict, with that conception of the 
world which the Greeks entertained. 

The first knowledge of the mythical geography 
of the Indians dates from this period, when the 
Greeks were the unconscious recipients of Indian 
fables. Fresh knowledge was imparted by Sk y- 
1 a x, who first gave a description of India ; and 
all writers from the time of Skylax, with not a 
single exception, mention those fabulous races, 
but in such a way that they are wont to speak of 
them as ^Ethiopians ; by doing which they have 
incurred obloquy and the suspicion of dishonesty, 
especially IC t d s I a s. This writer, however, is not 
at all untruthful when he says, in the conclu- 
sion of his Indiha (83), that 4 he omits many of 
these stories, and others still more marvellous, 
that he may not appe'ar, to such as have not seen 
these, to be telling what is incredible f for he 
could have described many other fabulous races, 
as for example men with the heads of tigers {vyd- 
ghrarrmch&s), others with the necks of snakes 
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^ vyalagrivds ), others having horses’ heads (turanga- 
vadands , oJvamucMs), others with feet like dogs 
(svdpadds), others with four feet (chati^adds), 
others with three eyes (trinetrds), and others with 
six hundred. 

“ Nor were the companions of Alexander able to 
disregard these fables, — in fact, scarcely any of 
them doubted their truth. For, generally speaking, 
they were communicated to them by the Brah- 
mans, whose learning and wisdom they held in 
the utmost veneration. Why, then, should we be 
surprised that Megasthenes also, following exam- 
ples so high and numerous, should have handled 
those fables ? His account of them is to be found 
in Strabo 71 1 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat vii. 2. 14-22; Solinus 
52.” (Sch. p. 64.) 

Schwanbeck then examines the fables related by 
Megasthenes, and having shown that they were of 
Indian origin, thus proceeds (p. 74) : — 

* £ The relative veracity of Megasthenes, then, can- 
not be questioned, for he related truthfully both 
what he actually saw, and what was told him by 
others. If we therefore seek to know what re- 
liance is to be placed on any particular narrative, 
this other point must be considered, how far his 
informants were worthy of credit. But here no 
ground for suspicion exists ; for on those matters 
which did not come under his own observation 
he had his information from those Brahmans 
who were the rulers of the state, to whom he 
again and again appeals as his authorities. Ac- 
cordingly he was able not only to describe how 
the kingdom of the P r a s i i was governed, but 
also to give an estimate of the power of other 
nations and the strength of their armies. Hence 
we cannot wonder that Indian ideas are to be 
found in the books of Megasthenes mixed up with 
accounts of what he personally observed and with 
Greek ideas. 

“ Therefore to him, as to the companions of Al- 
exander, it cannot be objected that he told too 
much. , That .he did not tell too little to give an 
adequate account of t Indian affairs to Greek 
readers we know. For he has described the 
country, its soil, climate, animals, and plants, its 
government and religion, the manners of its 
people and their arts, — in short, the whole of 
Indian life from the king to the remotest tribe ; 
and he has scanned every object with a mind 
sound and unprejudiced, without overlooking even 
trifling and minute circumstances. If we see any 
part omitted, a little only said about the religion 
and gods of the Indians, and nothing at all about 
their literature, we should reflect that we are not ' 
reading his veritable book, but only an epitome 
and some particular fragments that have survived 
the wreck of time,” (p. 75.) 


c * Of the slight mistakes into which he fell, some 
are of that kind into which even the most careful 
observer may be betrayed, as for instance his 
incorrectly stating that the Yipasa pours its 
waters into the Iravati. Others had their 
origin in his misapprehension of the meaning of 
Indian words ; to which head must be referred hh 
assertion that among the Indians laws were not 
written, but everything decided by memory. Be- 
sides he alleges that on those Brahman.-; who had 
thrice erred in making np the calendar silence for 
the rest of their lives was enjoined as a punishment. 
This passage, which has not yet been cleared up. 
I would explain by supposing that he had heard 
the Indian word mduum, a name which is applied 
both to a taciturn person and to any ascetic. 
Finally, some errors had their source in this, 
that he looked at Indian matters from a Greek’s 
point of view, from which it resulted that he did 
not correctly enumerate the castes, and gave a mis- 
taken account of the Indian gods and other mat- 
ters. 

“ Notwithstanding, the work of Megasthenes — in 
so far as it is a part of Greek literature and of Greek 
and Homan learning — is, as it were, the culmina- 
tion of the knowledge which the ancients ever 
acquired of India : for although the geographical 
science of the Greeks attained afterwards a per- 
fect form, nevertheless the knowledge of India 
derived from the books of Megasthenes has only 
approached perfect accuracy the more closely those 
wIjlo have written after him on India have followed 
his Indiha. And it is not only on account of his 
own merit that Megasthenes is a writer of great- 
importance, but also on this other ground, that 
while other writers have borrowed a great part of 
what they relate from him, he exercised a powerful 
influence on the whole sphere of Latin and 
Greek scientific knowledge. 

“ Besides this authority which the Lidika of 
Megasthenes holds in Greek literature, his remains 
have another value, since they hold not the last 
place among the sources whence we derive our 
knowledge of Indian antiquity. For as there 
now exists a knowledge of our own of ancient 
India, still on some points he increases the know- 
ledge which we have acquired from other sources, 
even though Ms narrative not seldom requires to 
be supplemented and corrected. Notwithstanding, 
it must be conceded that the new information we 
have learned from him is neither extremely great in 
amount nor weight. What is of greater importance 
than all that is new in what he has told us, is — that 
he has recalled a picture of the condition of India 
at a definite period, — a service of all the greater 
value, because Indian literature, always self-con- 
sistent, is wont to leave us in the greatest doubt 
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if we seek to know whafc happened at any particular It is yet an unsettled question whether the Indika 

time. 5 J (pp. 76, 77). was written’in the Attic or the Ionic dialect.* 


FRAGMENT I, 
on an Epitome of Megasthenes. 


(DioiL II. 35-42.) 


(o' 5.) 1 In dia, which is in shape quadrilateral, 

has its eastern as well as its western side 
hounded by the great sea, but on the north- 
ern side it is divided by Mount Hemoclos 
from that part of Skythia which is inhabited 
by those Skythia, ns who are called the Sakai, 
while the fourth or western side is bounded by 
the river called the Indus, which is perhaps 
the largest of all rivers in the world after the 
Nile. 2 The extent of the whole country from 
east to west is said to be 28,000 stadia, and 
from north to south 32,000. 3 Being thus of 

such vast extent, it seems well-nigh to em- 
brace the whole of the northern tropic zone 
of the earth, and in fact at the extreme point of 
India the gnomon of the sundial may frequent- 
ly be observed to cast no shadow, while the 
constellation of the Bear is by night invisible, 
and in the remotest parts even Arcturus dis- 
appears from view. Consistently with this, it is 
also stated that shadows there fall to the south- 
ward. 

* India has many huge mountains which abound 
in fruit-trees of <every kind, and many vast 
plains of great fertility — more or less beautiful, 
but all alike intersected by a multitude of rivers. 

5 The greater part of the soil, moreover, is under 
irrigation, and consequently bears two crops in 
the course of the year. It teems at the same 
time with animals of all sorts, — beasts of the field 
and fowls of the air, — of all different degrees of 
strength and size. 0 It is prolific, besides, in ele- 
phants, which are of monstrous bulk,' as its 
soil supplies food in unsparing profusion, mak- 
ing these animals far to exceed in strength 
those that are bred in L i b y a. It results also 
that, since they are caught in great numbers by 
the Indians and trained for war, they are of 
great moment in turning the scale of victory. 

(36.) 7 The inhabitants, in like manner, hav- 

ing abundant means of subsistence, exceed in 


, * T ^ ef 2R°Y in8 ', authorities arts quoted by Schwanbeel 
(pp. 23, 24) to show that the Indika of Megasthenes wa 

divided into four books : — Athen. IV. p. 153 

the 2nd hook is mentioned ; Clem. Alex. Strom, L* p. 13 
fcylb., where the 3rd book is mentioned; Joseph, contr 
Apion, I. 20, and Anttq. J%d. X, xi. 1, where the 4th boo 
mentioned— cf, G. Syneell. tom. I. p. 419, Bonn. Th 


consequence the ordinary stature, and are distin* 
guished by their proud bearing. They are also 
found to be well skilled in the arts, as might be 
expected of men who inhale a pure air and 
drink the very finest water. 8 And while the 
soil bears on its surface all kinds of fruits 
which are known to cultivation, it has also 
under ground numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold and silver, 
and copper and iron in no small quantity, and 
oven tin and other metals, which arc employed 
in making articles of use and ornament, as well 
as the implements and accoutrements of war. 

9 In addition to cereals, there grows throngho ut 
India much millet, which is kept well watered 
by the profusion of river-streams, and much 
pulse of different sorts, and rice also, and what 
is called bosporum, as well as many other plants 
useful for food, of which most grow spon- 
taneously. 10 The soil yields, moreover, not a 
few other edible products fit for the subsistence 
of animals, about which it would bo tedious to 
write. It is accordingly affirmed that famine 
has never visited India, and that there has 
never been a general scarcity in the supply of 
nourishing food. 11 For, since there is a double 
rainfall in the course of each year, — one in the 
winter season, when the sowing of wheat takes 
place as in other countries,’ and the second 
at the time of the summer solstice, which is the 
proper season for sowing rice and losporura^ as 
also sesamum and millet — the inhabitants of 
India almost always gather in two harvests an^ 
nually ; and even should one of the sowings prove 
more or less abortive they are always sure of the 
other crop. 13 The fruits, moreover, of spon- 
taneous growth, and the esculent roots which 
grow in marshy places and are of varied sweet- 
ness, afford abundant sustenance for man. 13 The 
fact is, almost all the plains in the country 
have a moisture which is alike genial, whether 

assignment of the fragments to their respective books was 
a matter of some difficulty, as the order Of their connection 
varies in different authors. 

3 0i ^ T ith Epit. 1, conf. Eragm. ii., iii, (ha Ind. Ant vol. V 
p, oo, c. 2). 

£ onf ; £ ra S m * iv : 3 Conf, Fragm, is, 

5 - 9 Conf. Eragm, xi. 
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it is derived from the rivers, or from the rains 
of the summer season, which are wont to fail 
every year at a stated period with surprising 
regularity ; while the great heat which prevails 
ripens the roots which grow in the marshes, 
and especially those of the tall reeds, 

1 4 But, further, there are usages observed by 
the Indians which contribute to prevent the 
occurrence of famine among them 5 for whereas 
among other nations it is usual, in the contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce 
it to an uncultivated waste, among the Indians, 
on the contrary, by whom husbandmen are re- 
garded as a class that is sacred and inviolable, 
the tillers of the soil,. even when battle is raging j 
in their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any j 
sense of danger, for the combatants on either 
side in waging the conflict make carnage of 
each other, but allow those engaged in hus- 
bandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, 
they neither ravage an enemy’s land with lire, 
nor cut down its trees. 

(37.) lo India, again, possesses many rivers 
both large and navigable, which, having their 
sources in the mountains which stretch along 
the northern frontier, traverse the level country, 
and not a few of these, after uniting with each 
other, fall into the river called the Gauge s. 

16 Now this river, which at its source is 30 
stadia broad, flows from north to south, and 
empties its waters into the ocean forming the 
eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, a 
nation which possesses a vast force of the 
largest-sized elephants. 17 Owing to this, their 
country has never been conquered by any 
foreign king : for all other nations dread the 
overwhelming number and strength of these 
animals. 18 [Thus Alexander the Macedonian, 
after conquering all Asia, did not make war 
upon the Gangaridai, f as he did on all others ; 
for when he had arrived with all his troops at 
the river Ganges, and had subdued all the other 
Indians, he abandoned as hopeless an invasion 
of the Gangaridai when he learned that they 
possessed four thousand elephants well trained 
and equipped for war.] 10 Another river, about 
the same size as the Ganges, called the Indus, 
has its sources, like its rival, in the north, and 

f Conf. Lassen, Peritcvpot lo. 

21 Gonf- Fragm. xxi. in Ind. Ant voL Y. p. 88, c. vi. 2-3. 
13.10 Conf. Fragm. xx. in Ind. Ant ’vol. V. p. 87, c. ir. 
2 - 13 . 

23 Conf. Fragm. xlvi. 


j falling into the ocean forms on its way the 
boundary of India ; in its passage through the 
vast stretch of level country it receives not a 
: f^T tributary streams which are navigable, 
j most notable of them being the H u p a n i s, 
i the Hudaspes, and the Akesines. 

! besides these rivers there are a great many 
! others of every description, which permeate the 
country, and supply water for the nurture of 
garden vegetables and crops of all sorts. 20 How 
to account for the rivers being so numerous, and 
the supply of water so superabundant, the 
native philosophers and proficients in natural 
science advance the following reasons : — They 
say that the countries which surround India — 
those of the Skythlans and Baktrians, and also 
of the Aryans — are more elevated than India, so 
that their waters, agreeably to natural law, flow 
down together from all sides to the plains 
beneath, where they gradually saturate the soil 
with moist ure, and generate a multitude of 
rivers. 

21 A peculiarity is found to exist in one of the 
rivers of India,— that called the S i 1 1 a s, which 
flows from a fountain bearing the same name. 
It differs from all other rivers in this respect, — 
that nothing cast into it will float, hut every- 
j thing, strange to say, sinks down to the bottom. 

(38 J 23 It is said that India, being of enormo as 
size when taken as a whole, is peopled by races 
both numerous and diverse, of w T hich not even 
one was originally of foreign descent, but all were 
evidently indigenons ; 23 and moreover that India 
neither received a colony from abroad, nor sens 
out a colony to any other nation. 2 * The legends 
further inform us that in primitive times the 
inhabitants subsisted on such fruits as the earth 
yielded spontaneously, and were clothed with 
the skins of the beasts found in the country, 
as was the case with the Greeks ; and that, in 
like manner as with them, the arts and other 
appliances which improve human life were gra- 
dually invented, Necessity herself teaching 
them to an animal at once docile and furnished 
not only with hands ready to second all his 
efforts, but also with reason and a keen intel- 
ligence. 

85 The men of greatest learning among the 
25 ei seqq. Conf. Fragm. Ivii 

2S - 32 Conf. Fragm. 1. in Ind. Ant voL, Y. p. 82, 0 . 
vn. — “ He tells ns farther,” &c. to c. viii. — fi on the principle 
of merit.” 
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Indians tell certain legends, of winch it may be 
proper to give a brief summary. J They relate 
that in the most primitive times; when the 
people of the country were still living in vil- 
lages, Dio n uses made his appearance com- 
ing from the regions lying to the west, and 
at the head of a considerable army. He ovci’- 
ran the whole of India, as there was no great 
city capable of resisting his arms. 26 The heat, 
however, having become excessive, and the 
soldiers of Dionusos being afflicted with a pes- 
tilence, the leader, who was remarkable for 
his sagacity, earned his troops away from the 
plains up to the hills. There the army, re- 
cruited by the cool breezes and the waters 
that flowed fresh from the fountains, reco veiled 
from sickness. 27 The place among the moun- 
tains where Dionusos restored his troops to 
health was called Meros; from which cir* 
eumstance, no doubt, the Greeks have trans- 
mitted to posterity the legend concerning the 
god, that Dionusos was bred in his father's 
thigh. % 2S Having after this turned his attention 
to the artificial propagation of useful plants, he 
communicated the secret to the Indians, and 
taught them the way to make winei as well as 
other arts conducive to human well-being. 30 He 
was, besides, the founder of large cities, which 
he formed by removing the villages to conve- 
nient sites, while he also showed the people how 
to worship the deity, and introduced laws and 
courts of justice. 30 Having thus achieved alto- 


gether many .great and noble works, he was re- 
garded as a deity and gained immortal honours. 
It is related also of him that he led about with 
his army a great host of women, and employed, 
in marshalling his troops for battle, drums and 
cymbals, as the trumpet had not in his days been 
invented; 31 and that, after reigning over the 
whole of India for two and fifty years ho died of 
old age, while his sons, succeeding to the go- 
vernment, transmitted the sceptre in unbroken 
succession to their posterity. 32 At last, after 
many generations had come and gone, the .so- 
vereignty, it is said, was dissolved, and demo- 
cratic governments were set up in the cities. 

(30.) 33 Such, then, are the traditions regard- 
ing Dionusos and his descendants current 
among the Indians who inhabit the lull-country. 

They further assert that II e r a k 1 d s|| also 
was born among them. 3 * They assign to him, 
like the Greeks, the club and the lion’s skin.. He 
far surpassed. other men in personal strength and 
prow r ess, and cleared sea and land of evil beasts. 
B3 MaiTying many wives he begot many sons, but 
one daughter only: The sons having reached 
man’s estate, he divided all India into equal por- 
tions for his children, whom he made kings in 
different parts of his dominions. He provided 
similarly for his only daughter, whom he reared 
up and made a queen. SG He was the founder, 
also, of no small number of cities, the most re- 
nowned and greatest of which he called Pali- 
bothra. He built therein many sumptuous 


% Fjeiagm. I. B. 
Diod. III. 03. 


Concerning 

Now some, as I have already said, supposing 
that there were three individuals of this name, who 
lived in different ages, assign to each appropriate 
achievements. They say, then, that the most an- 
cient of them was I n d o s, and that as the country, 
with its genial temperature, produced spontane- 
ously the vine-tree in great abundance, he was 
the first who crushed grapes and discovered the 
use of the properties of wine. In like manner he 
ascertained what culture was requisite for figs and 
other fruit trees, and transmitted this knowledge 
to after-times ; and, in a word, it was he who found 
out how these fruits should be gathered in, 
whence also he was called L e n a i o s. This same 
Dionusos, however, they call also Katapog6n, 
since it is a custom among the Indians to nourish 

§ fjypos. 

33 Conf. Fragm. li. 

s*-38 Conf. Fragm. 1. in Jnd. Ant. vol. V. pp. 89-90, c. 


Dionusos. 

their beards with great care to the very end of 
their life. Dionusos then, at the head of an army, 
marched to every part of the world, and taught 
mankind the planting of the vine, and how to 
crush grapes in the winepress, whence he was call- 
ed L e n a i o s. Having in like manner imparted 
to all a knowledge of his other inventions, he ob- 
tained after his departure from among men 
immortal honour from those who had benefited by 
his labours. It is further said that the place is 
pointed out in India even to this day where the 
god had been, and that cities are called by his 
name in the vernacular dialects, and that many 
other important evidences still exist of his having 
been born in India, about which it would be tedi- 
ous to write. 

viii., from “ But that Hercules,” Ac. to “ of his daughter.” 

II Apparently $ i v a is meant, though He many wires and 
sons are unknown to Hindu mythology.— E d. 
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palaces, and settled within its walls a numerous 
population. The city he fortified with trenches 
of notable dimensions, which were filled with 
water introduced from the river. 27 Herakles, 
accordingly, after his removal from among men, 
obtained immortal honour ; and his descendants, 
having reigned for many generations and sig- 
nalized themselves by great achievements, nei- 
ther made any expedition beyond the confines 
of India, nor sent out any colony abroad. 3S At 
last, however, after many years had gone, most 
of the cities adopted the democratic form of 
government, though some retained the kingly 
until the invasion of the country by A 1 e x a n- 
der. 29 Of several remarkable customs existing 
among the Indians, there is one prescribed by 
their ancient philosophers which one may regard 
as truly admirable : for the law ordains that 
no one among them shall, under any cir- 
cumstances, be a slave, but that, enjoying free- 
dom, they shall respect the equal right to it 
which all possess : for those, they* thought , who 
have learned neither to domineer over nor to 
cringe to others will attain the life best adapted 
tor all vicissitudes of lot : for it is but fair and 
reasonable to institute laws which bind all 
equally, but allow property to be unevenly dis- 
tributed. 

(40.) The whole population of India is divided 
into seven castes, of which th z first is formed 
by the collective body of the P h i 1 o s o p h e r s,f 
which in point of number is inferior to the 
other classes, but in point of dignity preeminent 
over all For the philosophers, being exempted 
from all public duties, are neither the masters 
nor the servants of others. 41 They are, however, 
engaged by private persons to offer the sacrifices 
due in lifetime, and to celebrate the obsequies of 
the dead : for they are helieved to be most dear 
to the gods, and to be the most conversant with 
matters pertaining to Hades. In requital of 
such services they receive valuable gifts and 
privileges. 42 To the people of India at large 
they also render great benefits, when, gathered 
together at the beginning of the year, they fore- 
warn the assembled multitudes about droughts 
and wet weather,, and also about propitious 


winds, and diseases, and other topics capable of 
profiting the hearers . 43 Thus the people and the 
sovereign, learning beforehand what is to hap- 
pen, always make adequate provision against 
a coming deficiency, and never fail to prepare 
beforehand what will help in a time of need. 
The philosopher who errs in his predictions 
incurs no other penalty than obloquy, and he 
then observes silence for the rest of his life. 

44 The second caste consists of the Husband- 
men,* who appear to be far more numerous 
than the others. Being, moreover, exempted 
from fighting and other public services, they de- 
vote the whole of their time to tillage ; nor 
would an enemy coining upon a husbandman 
at work on his land do him any harm, for men 
of this class, being regarded as public benefac- 
tors, are protected from all injury. The land, 
thus remaining unravaged, and producing heavy 
crops, supplies the inhabitants with all that is 
requisite to make life very enjoyable. 45 The 
husbandmen themselves, with their wives and 
children, live in the country, and entirely avoid 
going into town. 4(5 They pay a land-tribute to 
the king, because all India is the property of 
the crown, and no private person is permitted 
to own land. Besides the land-tribute, they 
pay into the royal treasury a fourth part of the 
produce of the soil. 

47 The th ird caste consists of the N e a t h e r d s 
andShepherds,f and in gen eral of all herdsmen 
who neither settle in towns nor in villages, but 
live in tents. By hunting 'and trapping they 
clear the country of noxious birds and wild 
beasts. As they apply themselves eagerly and 
assiduously to this pursuit, they free India from 
the pests with which it abounds, — all sorts of 
wild beasts, and birds which devour the seeds 
sown by the husbandmen. J 

(41.) 45 The fourth caste consists of the A r t i- 
z an s.§ Of these some are armourers, while 
others make the implements which husbandmen 
and others find useful in their different callings. 
This class is not only exempted from paying 
taxes, but even receives maintenance from the 
royal exchequer. 

40 The fifth caste is the M i 1 i t a r y . || It is well 
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f BovkoXoi Kail iroLfUV€i Koi KdOokov TTaVTtS Oi vop-ees, 


iou. IIoi/mW k<u ^vrm, Strab. Gmpcm re kol 
7 Sheptota and hunters were not a carie oJHMfts, 

^ were probably tribes liie the Abhirs or Aiirs, Dhan- 

ns, Ac. — E d. * t 

§ Tehran || HoXe/xtcrrai, Strab. Air. 
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organized and equipped for war, holds the second 
place in point of numbers, and gives itself up to 
idleness and amusement in the times of peace. 
The entire force — men-at-arms, war-horses, 
war- elephants, and all — are maintained at the 
king’s expense. 

50 The sixth caste consists of the Overseers. 
It is their province to inquire into and superin- 
tend all that goes on in India, and make report 
to the king, If or, where there is not a king, to 
the magistrates. 

51 The seventh caste consists of the Coun- 
cillors and Assessor s, — of those who de- 
liberate on public affairs. It is the smallest 
class, looking to number, but the most respected, 
on account of the high character and wisdom of 
its members ; GS! for from their ranks the advisers 
of the king arc taken, and the treasurers of the 
state, and the arbiters who settle disputes. The 
generals of the army also, and the chief magis- 
trates, usually belong to this class. 

sS Such, then, are about the parts into which 
the body politic in India is divided. No one is 
allowed to marry out of his own caste, or to 
exercise any calling or art except his own : for 
instance, a soldier cannot become a husbandman, 
or an artizan a philosopher.'* 

(42.) 51 India possesses a vast number of huge 
elephants, which far surpass those found elsewhere 
both in strength and size. This animal does 
not cover the female in a peculiar way, as some 
affirm, but like horses and other quadrupeds. 

55 The period of gestation is at shortest sixteen 
months, and at furthest eighteen. f Like mares, 
they generally bring forth but one young one 
at a time, which the dam suckles for six years. 

56 Most elephants live to be as old as an ex- 
tremely old man, but the most aged live two 
hundred years/ 

57 Among the Indians officers are appointed 
even for foreigners, whose duty is to see that 
no foreigner is wronged. Should any of them 
lose his health, they send physicians to attend 
him, and take care of him otherwise, and if he 

^. y E<£opoi, Diod. Strab. ’EttiWottoi, Arr. Is this the 
class of officers referred to as sheriffs— maMmatm — in the 
Aioka inscriptions ? Conf. Ind. Ant vol. Y. pp. 267-8 .— Ed 
.* " & appears strange that Megasthenes should have 
divided the people of India mtoseven castes . . . Herodotus 
however, had divided the people of Egypt into seven castes" 
namely priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen 
interpreters, and steersmen ; and Megasthenes may therefore 
have taken it for granted that there were seven caste 3 in 
India. It is a eurions fact that, from the time of Alexander’s 
expedition to a comparatively recent date, geographers 


dies they bury him, and deliver over such pro- 
perty as he loaves to his relatives. B8 The j udges 
also decide cases in which foreigners are con- 
cerned, with the greatest care, and come down 
sharply on those who take -unfair advantage of 
them. [What we have now said regarding 
India and its antiquities will suffice for our pre- 
sent purpose.] 

BOOK I. 

Fmgm. II. 

Arr. Bxped. Alex . V. 6. 2-11. 

Of the Boundaries of India , its General 
Character , and its Bwers.% 

According to Eratosthenes, and Megasthenes 
who lived with Siburtios the satrap of 
A r a c h 6 s i a, and who, as he himself tolls us, 
often visited Sandra k o 1 1 o s § the king of the 
Indians, India forms the largest of the four, parts 
into which Southern Asia is divided, while 
the smallest part is that region which is includ- 
ed between the Euphrates and our own sea. 
The two remaining parts, which are separated 
from the others by the Euphrates and the 
Indus, and lie between these rivers, are scarcely 
of sufficient size to he compared with India, 
even should they he taken both tdgother. The 
same writers say that India is bounded on its 
eastern side, right onwards to the south, by the 
great ocean ; that its northern frontier is formed 
by the Kaukasos range as far as the junction of 
that range with Tauros ; and that the boundary 
towards the west and the north-west, as far as 
the great ocean, is formed by the river Indus. 
A considerable portion of India consists of a 
level plain, and this, as they conjecture, has 
been formed from the alluvial deposits of the 
river,— inferring this from the fact that in other 
countries plains which are far away from the 
sea are generally formations of their respective 
rivers, so that in old times a country was even 
called by the name of its river. As an instance, 
there is the so-called plain of the Hermo s — a 
river in Asia (Minor), which, flowing from the 

an( t ^kers have continually drawn analogies between Egypt 
Vlfheeier’s Mist, of India, vol. Ill, p. 192, note 
Si ' 56 . Conf. Eragm. xxxvi. 

t Tor some remarks on this point see Blochmann’e trans- 
lation of the Ain-uAkbari, p. 118. 

X Conf. Epit. ad init. 

§ The name of Chandragupta is written by the Greeks 
bandrokottos, Sandrakottas, Sandrakottos, Androkottos, 
and (best) Sandroknptos. Cl Schlegel, BM. Ind . 1. 245.— 
Schwanbeck, p, 12, n. 6. 
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Mount of Mother Dindumene, falls into the sea 1 
near the HSolian city of Smyrna. There is also j 
the Lydian plain of the Kaustros, named 
after that Lydian river ; and another, that of the 
K a i k o s, in Mysia ; and one also in Karia, — 
that of the M a i a n d r os, which extends even to 
Miietos, which is an Ionian city. [As for Egypt, 
both the historians Herodotos and Hekataios (or 
at any rate the author of the work on Egypt if 
he was other than Hekataios) alike agree in de- 
claring it to be the gift of the Nile, so that that 
country was perhaps even called after the river ; 
for in early times Aiguptos was the name of 
the river which now-a-days both the Egyptians 
and other nations call the 1ST i 1 e, as the words 
of Homer clearly prove, when he says that 
Menelaos stationed his ships at the mouth of 
the river Aiguptos. If, then, there is but a 
single river in each plain, and these rivers, 
though by no means large, are capable of 
forming, as they flow to the sea, much new land, 
by carrying down silt from the uplands, where 
their sources are, it would be unreasonable to 
reject the belief in the case of India that a great 
part of it is a level plain, and that this plain is 
formed from the silt deposited by the rivers, 
seeing that the Hermos, and the Kaiistros, and 
the Kaikos, and the Maiandros, and all the many 
rivers of Asia which fall into the Mediterranean, 
even if united, would not be fit to be compared 
in volume of water with an ordinary Indian- 
river, and much less with the greatest of them 
all, the Ganges, with which neither the Egyp- 
tian Nile, nor the Danube which flows 

* Strabo, XT. 1. 32, p. 700.— [All the rivers mentioned 
(the last of which is the Hupanis) unite in one, the Indus.] 
They say that fifteen considerable rivers, in all, flow into it. 

f Conr, Epit. 1, and for notes on the same see vol. V. p. 
330 . — Ed. 

% Conf. Epit. 1, 2. Pliny {Hist, Nat VL 21. 2) states that 
India extends from north to south 28,150 thousand paces. 
This number, though it is not exactly equal to 22,300 stadia, 
but to 22,800, nevertheless approaches the number given by 
Megasthenes nearer than any other. From the numbers 
which both Arrian [Ind. iii. 8) and Strabo (pp. 68-69, 690) 
give, Diodorus differs remarkably, for he says the breadth 
extends to 28,000, and the length to 32,000 stadia. It 
would be rash to deny that Megasthenes may also have 
indicated the larger numbers of Diodorus, for Arrian 
(Ind. iii. 7-8) adds to the number the words “ where 
shortest ” a nd" where narrowest and Strabo (p. 089) 
added to the expression of the breadth the words 4 c at 
the shortest and, referring to Megasthenes and Deima- 
ehos, says distinctly u who state that in some places the 
distance from the southern sea is 20,000 stadia , and in 
others 30,000 (pp. 68-69). There can be no doubt, however, 
that Megasthenes regarded the smaller, and Deimachos 
the larger number as correct ; for the larger seemed to 
Arrian unworthy of mention, and Strabo (p. 690) says 
decidedly, (t Megasthenes and DHmachos incline to be 
more moderate in their estimate , for according to them 
the distance from the southern sea to Caucasus is oner 
20,000 stadia : DSimachos, however, allows that the dis- 


through Europe, can for a moment be compared. 
Nay, the whole of these if combined all into 
one are not equal even to the Indos, which is 
already a large river where it rises from its 
fountains, and which after receiving as tribu- 
taries fifteen rivers all greater than those ot 
Asia, and bearing off from its rival the honour 
of giving name to the country, falls at last into 
the sea.* 

Fiugm III. 

Arr. Irnlica , II. 1. 7* 

Of the Boundaries of India. f 
(For this fragment see Indian Antiquary, vol. V - 
p. 88, chap. II.) 

Feagm. IV. 

Strabo, XT. i. 11,— p. 689. 

Of the Boundaries and Extent of India. % 

India is bounded on the north by the extre- 
mities of Tauros, and from A r i a n a to the 
Eastern Sea by the mountains which are variously 
called by the natives of these regions Par a p a- 
m i s o s, and Hemodos, and H i m a o s,§ and 
other names, but by the Macedonians Kau- 
kasos.|| The boundary on the west is the 
river I ndiis, but the southern and eastern sides, 
which are both much greater than the others, 
run out into the Atlantic Ocean.^f The shape of 
the country is thus rhomboidal, since each of 
the greater sides exceeds its opposite side by « 
3000 stadia, which is the length of the pro- 
montory common to the south and the east 
coast, which projects equally in these two direc- 
tions. [The length of the western side, measured 
from the Kaukasian mountains to the southern 


tance in some places exceeds 30,000 stadia •” ! by which he 
quite excludes Megasthenes from this opinion. Ana at 
p. 72, where he mentions the 30,000 stadia of Deimacho?, 
he does not say a word of Megasthenes. But it must be 
certain that 16,000 stadia is the only measure Megasthenes 
gave of the breadth of India. For not only Strabo (p. 689) 
and Arrian (Lid. iii. 7) Ewe not quoted a larger number 
from Megasthenes, but Hipparchos also (Strabo, p. 09),— 
where he shows that Patrokles is unworthy of confidence, 
because he has given smaller dimensions for India than 
Megasthenes — only mentions the measure of 16,000 stadia : 
where, for what Hippirchos wanted, the greatest number 
was the most suitable for his proof.— I think -the numbers 
were augmented because Megasthenes regarded as Indian, 
’Kabul and that part of Anna which Chandsagupta had 
taken from Seleukos $ and on the north the frontier nations 
Uttarakuras, which he mentions elsewhere. What Megas- 
thenes said about the breadth of India remained fixed 
throughout the whole geography of the Greeks, so that not 
even Ptolemy, who says India extends 18,860 stadia, differs 
much from it. But his measure of length has either been 
rejected by all, for fear of opposing the ancient opinion 
that the torrid zone could not he inhabited, or (like Hip- 
parchus) erroneously carried it much too far to the north. 
Schwanbeek, pp. 29, 30, n. 34. 

§ Schmieder suggests*Ipaoj in Arrian. 

|| %.e. The Himalayas. 

*j" The world was anciently regarded as an island sur- 
rounded by the Atlantic Sea. 
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sea along the course of the river Indus to its 
mouths, is said to be 13,000 stadia, so that the 
eastern side opposite, with the addition of the 
3000 stadia of the promontory, will be some- 
where about 16,000 stadia. This is the breadth 
of India where it is both smallest and greatest.] 
The length from west to east as far as P a 1 i- 
bothra pan be stated with greater certainty, 
for the royal road which leads to that city has 
been measured by scJioeni , and is in length 10,000 
stadia.* The extent of the parts beyond can 
only be conjectured from the time taken to 
make voyages from the sea to Palibothra 
by the Ganges, and may be about 6000 stadia. 
The entire length, computed at the shortest, 
will be 16,000 stadia. This is the estimate of 
Eratosthenes, who says he derived it principally 
from the authoritative register of the stages 
on the Eoyal Eoad. Herein Megasthenes agrees 
with him. [Patrokles, however, makes the length 
less by 1000 stadia.] Conf. Arr. Ind. iii. 1-5. 

Fragm. V. 

Strabo, II. i. 7,— p. 69. 

Of the Size of India . 

Again, Hipparchos, in the 2nd volume of his 
commentary, charges Eratosthenes himself with 
throwing discredit on Patrokles for differing 
from Megasthenes about the length of India on 
its northern side, Megasthenes making it 16,000 
stadia, and Patrokles 1000 less. 

Fragm. VI. 

Strabo, XT. i. 12,— pp. 689-690. 

Of the Size of India. 

[From this, one can readily see how the ac- 
counts of the other writers vary from one an- 
other. Thus Kt&sias says that India is not of 
less size than the rest of Asia ; Onesikritos 
regards it as the third part of the habitable 
world; and Nearchos says it takes one four 
months to traverse the plain only.] Megasthenes 
and Deimachos incline to be more moderate 
in their estimate, for according to them the 
distance from the Southern Sea to Kaukasos 


* All the texts read dLarfxvpicov instead of pvpicov. In 
all the MSS. of Strabo also we read 07(0 and in 
Arrian, who extracts the same passage from Megasthenes 
everywhere <r X OLvois. Though there is nothing to blame 
m either lection., yet it is easier to change c^olvols than 
(TxotVLOLs iov Strabo may hare been surprised to find the 
Greek schoenus in nee also in India. The schoenus how! 

(rai a m ? a V e of 40 stadia 

[ trim. mst.JSat. All, SO), coincides precisely with the Indian- 

1 d0 * ot f 4ret that nsimlly double 
*^1 5? 1 1 f r as ® I ^ ned - to the ydjaTM, but also tliat it is 
shorter than the Hindus reckon it (Amt. Res. vol. Y. p, 105), 


is over 20,000 stadia. — [Deimachos, however, 
allows that the distance in some places exceeds 
30,000 stadia. Of these notice has been taken 
in an earlier part of the work,] 

Fragm. VII. 

Strabo, II. i. 4, — pp. 68-69. 

Of the Size of India. 

Hipparchos controverts this view, urging the 
futility of the proofs on which it rests. Patro- 
kles, he says, is unworthy of trust, opposed as 
J he is by two competent authorities, D&Lmachos 
and Megasthenes, who state that in some places 
the distance from the southern sea is 20,000 
stadia, and in others 30,000. Such, he says, is 
the account they give, and it agrees with the an- 
cient charts of the country. 

Fragm. VIII. 

Arr. Indica, III. 7-8- 

Of the Size of India. 

With Megasthenes the breadth of India is its 
extent from east to west, though this is called 
by others its length. His account is that the 
breadth at shortest is 16,000 stadia, and its 
length — by which he means its extent from 
north to south — is at the narrowest 22,800 
stadia. 

Fragm. IX. 

Strabo, II. i. 19,— p. 76. 

Of the setting of the Bear , and shadoivs falling 
in contrary directions f* 

Again, he [Eratosthenes] washed to show the 
ignorance of. Deimachos, and his want of a 
practical knowledge of such subjects, evidenced 
as it was by his thinking that India lay between 
the autumnal equinox and the winter tropic, 
and by his contradicting the assertion of Me- 
gasthenes that in the , southern parts of India 
the constellation of the Bear disappeared from 
view, and shadows fell in opposite directions, J — 
phenomena which he assures us are never seen 
in India, thereby exhibiting the sheerest igno- 
rance. He does not agree in this opinion, but 

and also by tbe Chinese pilgrims (Foe-’koue-'ki, 87-88), and 
by Megasthenes himself, in Strabo (p. 708, Fragm. xxxlv. 3), 
from which it seems certain that ten stadia are equal to 
some Indian measure which cannot be a smaller one than 
the JcrSg a. — Sehw. p. 27, n. 23. 

1* Conf. Epit. 3. 

I Conf. Diod.TI. 35, Plin. Mist. Nat YI. 22.6. The 
writers of Alexander’s time who affirmed similar things 
were Nearchos and Onesikritos, and Baeto who exceeded 
all bounds. Conf. Lassen, Instit ling . Prac. Append, p. 2. 

— Schwanb. p. 29, 
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accuses Deimachos of ignorance for asserting 
that the Bears do nowhere in India disappear 
from sight, nor shadows fall in opposite direc- 
tions, as Megasthenes supposed. 

Fragm. X. 

Pliny, Hist. Hat. YI. 22. 6. 

Of the Setting of the Bear. 

Next [to the P r a si i] in the interior are the 
Moaede s and the S uari, to whom belongs 
Mount M a 1 c a s, on which shadows fall towards 
the north in winter, and in summer to the south, 
for six months alternately. § The Bears*, Baeton 
says, in that part of the country are only once 
visible in the course of the year, and not for 
more than fifteen days. Megasthenes says that 
this takes place in many parts of India. 

Coni. Solin, 52. 13 : — 

Beyond Palibothra is Mount Maleus, on 
which shadows fall in winter towards the north, 
and in summer towards the south, for six 
months alternately. The North Pole is visible in 
that part of the country once in the course of the 
year, and not for longer than fifteen days, as 
Baeton informs us, who allows that thi£- occurs in 
many parts of India. 

Fragm. XI. 

Strabo, XV. i. 20,.— p. 693. 

Of the Fertility of India. \\ 

Megasthenes indicates the fertility of India 
by the fact of the soil producing two crops every 
year both of bruits and grain. [Eratosthenes 
writes to the same effect, for he speaks of a 
winter and a summer sowing, which both have 
rain : for a year, he says, is never found to be 
without rain at both those seasons, whence en- 
sues a greats abundance, since the soil is always 
productive. Much fruit is produced by trees ; 
and the roots of plants, particularly of tall reeds, 
are sweet bo$h by nature and by coction, since the 
moisture by which they are nourished is heated 
by the rays of the sun, whether it has fallen 
from the clouds or been drawn from the rivers. 

§ u The Mandali would seem to be the same people as 
the Monedes of Pliny, who with the Suari, occupied 
the inland country to the south of the PaHbofchrL As this 
is the exact position of the country of the M&ndas and Suars, 

I thinly it quite certain that they must be the same race as 
the Monedes and Suari of Pliny. In another passage 
Pliny mentions the Mandei and M a l l i as occupying the 
country between the Calingm and the Ganges. Amongst 
the Malli there was a mountain named M alius, which 
■would seem to be the same as the famous mount Maleus of 
the Monedes and Suari. I think it highly probable that 
both names may be intended for the celebrated mount 
Mandar, to the south of Bh&gulpur, which is fabled to have 
been used by the gods and demons at the churning of the 
ocean. The Mandei I would identify with the inhabitants 
of the Mah&nadi river, which is the Manada of Ptolemy. 


Eratosthenes uses here a peculiar expression : 
for what is called by others the ripening of fruits 
and the juices of plants is called among the 
Indians coction , which is as effective in producing 
a good flavour as the coction by fire itself. To 
the heat of the water the same writer ascribes 
the wonderful flexibility of the branches of trees, 
from which wheels are made, as also the fact of 
there being trees on which wool grows.^[] 

Conf. Eratosth. ap. Sfcrabo. XV. i. 13,— p. 690 
From the vapours arising from such vast 
rivers, and from the Etesian winds, as Eratos- 
thenes states, India is watered by the summer 
rains, and the plains are overflowed. During 
these rains, accordingly, flax* is sown and 
millet, also sesamum, rice, and bosmorurri,*f and 
in the winter time wheat, barley, pulse, and 
other esculent fruits unknown to us. 

Fragm. XII. 

Strabo, XV. i. 37, — p. 703. 

Of some Wild Beasts of India . 
According to Megasthenes the largest tigers 
are found among the P r a s i i, being nearly 
twice the size of the lion, and so strong that a 
tame tiger led by four men having seized a mule 
by the hinder leg overpowered it and dragged 
it to him. 2 The monkeys are larger than the 
largest dogs ; they are white except in the face, 
which is black, though the contrary is observed 
elsewhere. Their tails are more than two cubits 
in length. They are very tame, and not of a 
malicious disposition : so that they neither at- 
tack man nor steal. a S tones are dug up which 
are of the colour of frankincense, and sweeter 
than figs or honey. 4 In some parts of the coun- 
try there are serpents two cubits long which 
have membranous wings like bats. They fly 
about by night, when they let fall drops of urine 
or sweat, which blister the skin of persons not 
on their guard, with putrid sores. There are 
also winged scorpions of an extraordinary size. 
3 Ebony grows there. There are also dogs of 

The Malli or Malei would therefore he the same people as 
Ptolemy’s Mandate, who occupied the right "bank of the 
Ganges to the south of Palibothra, or they may he the peo- 
ple of the Bajmah&l hills who are called Mate r 

...... The Suari of Pliny are the Sabarrse of Ptolemy, 

and both may be identified with the .aboriginal Savaras 
or Snaps, a wild race of woodcutters who live in the jun- 
gles without any fixed habitation/ * — Ctumingham’s Anc. 
Geog. of India, pp. 508-9. 

H Conf. Epit. 5, 9. 

If Conf. Herod. II. 86. “ Velleraque utfoliis depectan i 
tenuia Seres ? — Virgil, Gear. ii. 121. — Falconer. 

* \ivov, perhaps the A &mr to otto of Arrian. 

f £oa>topo3A-_Sfcr&bo XV. i. 18. 
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great strength and courage, which will not let 
go their hold till water is poured into their 
nostrils : they bite so eagerly that the eyes 
of some become distorted, and the eyes of others 
fall out. Both a lion and a bull were held fast 
by a dog. The bull was seized by the muzzle, 
and died before the dog could be taken off. 
Fragm. XIII. J 

.Elian, Hist. Anim. XVII. 39. Conf. Frag. XII. 2. 

Of Indian Apes. 

In the country of the P r a x i i,§ who are an 
Indian people, Megastheuis says there are apes 
not inferior in size to the largest dogs. They 
have tails five cubits long, hair grows on their 
forehead, and they have luxuriant beards hang- 
ing down their breast. Their face is entirely 
white, and all the rest of the bocty black. They 
are tame and attached to man, and not malicious 
by nature like the apes of other countries. 

Fragm. XIV. 

-Elian, Hist. Anim. XVI. 41. Conf. Fragm. XII. 4. 

Of Winged Scorpions and Serpents. 

Megasfchenes says there are winged scorpions 


in India of enormous size, which sting Europeans 
and natives alike. There are also serpents 
which are likewise winged. These do not go 
abroad during the day, but by nigbt, when they 
let fall urine, which if it lights upon any one’s 
skin at once raises putrid sores thereon. Snch 
is the statement of Megasthen&s. 

Fr,agm. XV. 

Strabo, XV. i. 56,— pp. 710-711. 

Of the Beasts of India , and the Reed. 

He (Megasthenes) says there are monkeys, 
rollers of rocks, which climb precipices whence 
they roll down stones upon their pursuers, 
2 Most animals, he says, which are tame with tjs 
are wild in India, and he speaks of horses whi ch 
are one-horned and have heads like those of 
deer ; s and also of reeds some of which grow 
straight np to the height of thirty orgmee , || while 
others grow along the ground to the length of 
fifty. They vary in thiokness from three to six 
cubits in diameter. 


Fragm. XV.B. 


Elian, Anim, XVI. 20. 21. Conf. Fragm. XV. 2. 1. 


Of some Beasts of India . 


(20.) In certain districts of India (I speak of 
pkose which are most inland) they say there are in- 
accessible mountains infested by wild beasts, and 
which are also the haunts of animals like those of 
our own country except that they are wild ; for 
even sheep, they say, run wild there, as well as 
dogs and goats and oxen, which roam about at 
their own pleasure, being independent and free 
from the dominion of the herdsman. That their 
number is beyond calculation is stated not, only 
by writers on India, but also by the learned men 
of the country, among whom the Brachmans 
deserve to be reckoned, whose testimony is to the 


same effect. It is also said that there exists in 
India a one-horned animal, called by the natives 
the Kartaz6n. It is of the size of a full-grown 
horse, and has a crest, and yellow hair soft as 
wool. It is furnished with very good legs and is 
very fleet. Its legs are jointless and formed like 
those of the elephant, and it has a tail like a 
swine’s. A horn sprouts out from between its 
eyebrows, and this is not straight, but curved 
into the most natural wreaths, and is of a black 
.colour. It is said to be extremely sharp, this 
horn. i The animal, as I learn, has a voice beyond 
all example loud-ringing and dissonant. It allows 


I Fragm. XIII. JB. 

-Elian, Hist. Anim. XVI. 10. 

Of Indian Ages. 

Among the P r a s i i in India there is found, they say, a 
species of apes of human-like intelligence, and which are 
to appearance abont the size of Hurkanian dogs. Nature 
has furnished them with forelocks, which one ignorant of 
the reality would take to he artificial. Their chin, like 
that of a satyr, tnms upward, and their tail is like the 
potent one of the Hon. Their body is white all over except 
the face and the tip of the tail, which are of a reddish 
colour. They are vary intelligent, and natnraUy tame. 

They are bred in the woods, where also they live, subsist- 

mg on tbe fruits which they find growing wild on the 
They resort in great numbers to the suburbs of 


b a t a g e, an Indian city, where they eat rice which has 
been laid down for them by the king’s orders. In fact, 
every day a ready-prepared meal is Set out for their use. 
It is said that when they have satisfied their appetite they 
retire in an orderly manner to their haunts in the woods, 
without injuring a single thing that conies in their way. 

^dv ^ r ff^y as (*•«• Easterns! are called by Strabo, Arrian, 
and Phny UpacrLoi, Frswii ; by Plutarch (Alex. 62) n patnoc 

f-5 a Sfi? f w l also; by Nikolaus Damas! 

(ap. Stob. Flonl. 37, 38) n pavtnot ; by Diodorus (xvii. 93) 
B RWioi ; by Curtins (IX. 2, 3) Pharrasii ; by Justin (xn. S, 9) 

'PrmGirlo c "JCT om o+V i i . . 


And it appears that Hpa^ioi should be substituted for 
Upacrwi in Stephan. Byzant., since it comes between the 
words npdfiXor and Ilpacr. — Sehwanbeck, p. 82, not. 6. 

It The orguia was four cubits, or equal to 6 feet I inch, 
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Feagm. XYI. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. VIII. 14. 1. 

Of the Boa-Constrictor. 

According to Megasthenes, serpents in India 
grow to such a size that they swallow stags and 
hulls whole. 

Solinus, 52. 33. 

So huge are the serpents that they swallow stags 
■whole, and other animals of equal size. 

Feagm. XYII. 

JElian, Hist. Anim. VIII. 7. 

Of the Electric Eel. 

I learn from Megasthenes that there is in the 
Indian Sea a small kind of fish which is never 
seen when alive, as it always swims in deep 
water, and only floats on the surface after it is 
dead. Should any one touch it he becomes faint 
and swoons, — nay, even dies at last. 

other animals to approach it, and is good- 
natured towards them , though they say that with 
its congeners it is rather quarrelsome. The males 
are reported to have a natural propensity not only 
to fight among themselves, by butting with 
their horns, but to display a like animosity 
against the female, and to be so obstinate in their 
quarrels that they will not desist till a worsted 
rival is killed outright. But, again, not only is 
every member of the body of this animal endued 
with great strength, but such is the potency of 
its horn that nothing can withstand it. It loves 
to feed in secluded pastures, and wanders about 
alone, but at the rutting season it seeks the 
society of the female, and is then gentle towards 
her, — nay, the two even feed in company. The 
season being over and the female pregnant, the 
Indian Kartazdn again becomes ferocious and seeks 
solitude. The foals, it is said, are taken when 
quite young to the king of the P r a s i i, and are 
set to fight each other at the great public spec- 
tacles. No full-grown specimen is remembered 
to have ever been caught. 

(21.) The traveller who crosses the mountains 

®|f This island has been known by many names ; — 

1. Lank a. — The only name it goes by in Sanskrit, and 
quite unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 

2. Simundu or Palesimundu. — Probably a Greek 
form of the Sanskrit Pdli-Svtnanta.' This name had gone 
ont of use before the time of Ptolemy the Geographer. 

3. Taprobane. — Snpposed to represent the Sanskrit 
T amrapar ni red-leaved' or £ copper-coloured sand'), 
a slightly^ altered form of the Pali Tambapannl, which 
is found in the inscription of Asoka on the Girnar rock. 
Vide ante, vol. V. p. 272. 

4. Sail ce (perhaps properly Saline), Seremdivus, 
Sirlediba, Serendib, Z eilan, C eylon. These are 
all considered to he derivatives from Sinaia, the Pali 
form of Sihhala, c the abode of ‘lions/ The affix dib 
represents the Sanskrit dvtpa, * an island/ 

• Lassen has tried to account for the name Palaiogonoi 


Feagm. XYIH. 

Pliny, Hist . Nat. VI. 24. 1. 

Of Taprobane.% 

Megasthenes says that Taprobane is 
separated from the mainland by a river ; that 
the ir habitants are called Palaiogonoi* and 
that their country is more prodnctive of gold 
and large pearls than India. 

Solin. 53. 3. 

Taprobane is separated from India by a 
river flowing between : for one part of it abounds 
with wild beasts and elephants much larger than 
India breeds, and man claims the other part. 

Feagm. XIX. 

Antigon. Caryst. 047- 

Of Marine Trees . 

Megasthenes, the author of the Indiha , men- 
tions that trees grow in the Indian Sea. 

which skirt that frontier of India which is most 
inland meets, they say, with ravines which are 
clothed with very dense jungle, in a district called 
by the Indians X o r o u da.*}" These ravines are 
said to be the haunts of a peculiar kind of animal 
shaped like a satyr, covered all over with s hag gy 
hair, and having a tail like a horse’s, depending 
from its rump. If these creatures are left un- 
molested, they keep within the coppices living on 
the wild fruits ; but should they hear the hunter’s 
halloo and the baying of the hounds they dart up 
the precipices with incredible speed, for they are 
habituated to climbing the mountains. They 
defend themselves by rolling down stones on 
their assailants, which often Mil those they hit. 
The most difficult to catch are those which roll 
the stones. Some are said to have been brought, 
though with difficulty and after long intervals, to 
the P r a s i i, but these were either suffering from 
diseases or were females heavy with young, the 
former being too weak to escape, and the latter 
being impeded by the burden of the womb.— Conf. 
Pirn. Hist. Nat. YII. 2. 17. 


thus ( Dissert . de insula Tuprob . p. 9) : — “We must suppose 
that Megasthenes vras acquainted with the Indian myth 
that the first inhabitants of the island were said to have 
been Kakshasas or giants, the sons of the progenitors of 
the world, whom he might not inaptly call Palaiogonoi.’ 1 
Against this it may be remarked that, by this unusual term 
and so uncommon, Megasthenes meant to name the nation, 
not describe it ; and next that Megasthenes is not in the 
habit* of translating names, but of rendering them accord- 
ing to sound with some degree of paronomasia; lastly, that, 
shortly after, we find the name of Taprobane and of its capital 
HdKai<npovvbos f quite liketoUaXaioyovoL. Accordingly as 
Lassen explains IlakaLcriiLovvbos-, the name of the capital, by 
the Sanskrit P&li-sim&nia, ( c head of the sacred doctrine’^ 
I would also prefer to explain the name of the Palaiogonoi 
from the Sanskrit Ptili-jan&s (i.e. t men of the sacred doc- 
trine’). — Schwanbeck, p. 38, ru 35. 
f V L. 'KoXovvba. 
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Fbagm. XX. 

Arr. Ind. 4. 2-13. 

Of the Indus and the Gcmrjes.% 

See translation of this in Ind . Ant vol. V. 
pp. 86-87. 

Fragm. XXI. 

An*. Ind . 6. 2-3. 

Of the 2 liver SU<ps.§ 

For translation see Ind . Ant. vol. V. p. 88. 
Fragm. XXII. 

Boissonade, Anecd. Grcec. I. p. 419. 

Of the River Silas . 

There is in India a river called the Silas, 
named after the fountain from which it flows, 
on which nothing will float that is thrown into 


it, but everything sinks to the bottom, contrary 
to the usual law. 

Fragm. XXIII. 

Strabo, XV. i. 38,— p. 703. 

Of the River Silas . 

(Megasthenes says) that in the mountainous 
country is a river, the Silas, on the waters of 
which nothing will float. D&mokrito3, who 
had travelled over a large part of Asia, disbe- 
lieves this, and so do es Aristotle. 

Fragm. XXIY. 

Arr. Ind. 5. 2. 

Of the Number of Indian Rivers. 

For translation see bid . Ant vol. V. p. 87. 


Fragm. XX.B. 

Pliny. Hist. Nat VI. 21. 9 — 22. 1. 

The P r i n a s || and the Cainas (a tributary 
of the Ganges) are both navigable rivers. The 
tribes which dwell by the Ganges are the C a 1 i n- 
g ae,1f nearest the sea, and higher up the Mandei, 
also the Malli, among whom is Mount Mallus, 
the boundary of all that region being the Ganges. 
Some have asserted that this river, like the Nile, 
rises from unknown sources, and in a similar way 
waters the country it flows through, while others 
trace its source to the Skythian mountains. Nine- 
teen rivers are said to flow into it, of which, be- 
sides those already mentioned,. the Condochates,* 
Erannoboas, Cosoagus, and Sonus are navigable. 
According to other accounts, it bursts at once with 
thimdering roar from its fountain, and tumbling 
down a steep and rocky channel lodges in a lake 
as soon as it reaches the level plain, whence it 
issues forth with a gentle current, being nowhere 


X Conf. Epit. 15-19, and Notes on Arrian, Ind. Ant. vol. 
V. pp. 331, 332. 

| Strab. 703, Diod. II. 37, and afterwards an anonymous 
writer whom Ruhnken (ad Callimach. fragm. p. 448) has 
praised, and whose acconnt may be read in Boisson. Anecd. 
Graze. I. 419. The name is written StA A cts' in Diodorus, 
in Strabo StXtar, but best 2tXas, in the epitome of Strabo 
and in the Anecd. Qrcec. Bahr, 369, has collected the 
passages from Kt&sias. Lassen has also illustrated this 
fable ( Zeitschrift . II. 63) from Indian literature : — “ The 
Indians think that the river Silas is in the north, that it 
petrifies everything plunged in it, whence everything sinks 
and nothing swims.” (Conf. Mahdhkdr. II. 1858.) $il& 
means 1 a stone.’ — Schw. p. 37, n. 32. 

(i V. L. Pumas. 

IT A gTeat and widely diffused tribe settled mainly be- 
tween the Mah&nadl and the God&varl. Their capital was 
Partualis {called by Ptolemy Kalligra), on the 
Ha h& n adl, higher up than the site of Katak. The name is 
preserved in Koring a, a great port at the mouth of the 
God&vart 

# Y. LL. Canncam, Vamam. 

X i( The Bh&girati (which we shall here regard as the 
true Ganges) first comes to light near Gangotri, in the terri- 


less than eight miles broad, while its mean 
breadth is a hundred stadia, and its least depth 
twenty fathoms .f 

Solin. 52. 6-7. 

In India the largest rivers are the Ganges 
and the I n d u s, — the Ganges, as some maintain, 
rising from uncertain sources, and, like the Nile, 
overflowing its banks ; while others think that it 
rises in the Skythian mountains. In India there 
is also the Hupanis, a very noble river, which 
formed the limit of Alexander's march, as the 
altars set up on its banks testify.^ The least 
breadth of the Ganges is eight miles, and the 
greatest twenty. Its depth where least is fully 
one hundred feet. 

Conf. Fragm. XXV. I. 

Some say that the least breadth is thirty stadia, 
but others only three ; while Megasthenes says 
that the mean breadth is a hundred stadia, and 
its least depth twenty orguiae, 

tory of Garhw&l, in lat. 30° 54', long. 79° 7", issuing from 
under a very low arch, at _ the base of a great snow-bed, 
estimated to be 300 feet thick, which lies between the lofty 
mountains termed St. Patrick, St. George, and the Pyramid, 
the two higher having elevations above the sea, respectively, 
of 22,798 and 22,654 feet, and the other, on the opposite side^ 
having an elevation of 21,379. From the brow of this carious 
wall of snow, and immediately above the outlet of the 
stream, large and hoary icicles depend. They are formed 
by the freezing of the melted snow-water at the top of the 
bed $ for in tbe middle of the day the sun is powerful, and 
the water produced by its action falls over this place in 
cascade, but is frozen at night .... At Sfikhi the river 
may be said to break though the ‘Himalaya Proper,* and 
the elevation of the waterway is here 7,608 feet. At 
Devpr&g it is joined on the left side by the Alaknanda. . - 

From Devpr&g the united stream is now called the 

Ganges Its descent by the Dehra Dfin is rather 

rapid to HaptdwAr .... sometimes called Gang&dw&ra, or 
f the gate of the Ganges/ being situate on its western or 
right bank at the southern base of the Siv&lik range, here 
intersected by a ravine or gorge by which the river, finally 
leaving the mountainous region, commences its course over 
the plains of Hindustan. The breadth of the river in the 
rainy season*. . is represented to be a full mile.” — Thornton . 

X The same as the Huphaais or Satlej. 
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Fragm. XXV. 

Strab. XV. i. 35. 3G, — p. 702. 

Of the city Patalqmtra .§ 

According to Megasthenes the mean breadth 
(of the Ganges) is 100 stadia, and its least depth 
20 fathoms. At the meeting of this river and 
another is situated Palibotlira, a city eighty stadia 
in length and fifteen in breadth. It is of the shape 
of a parallelogram, and is girded with a wooden 
wall, pierced with loopholes for the dis- 
charge of arrows. It has a ditch in front for 
defence and for receiving the sewage of the city. 
The people in whose country this city is situated 
is the most distinguished in all India, and is called 
the Prasii. The king, in addition to his family 
name, must adopt the surname of Pafibothros, 
as Sandrakottos, for instance, did, to whom 
Megasthenes was sent on an embassy. [This 
custom also prevails among the Parthians, for 
all are called Arsakai, though each has his own 
peculiar name, as Orodes, Phraates, or some 
other.] 

Then- follow these words : — 

All the country beyond the Hupanis is allowed to be very 
fertile, but little is accurately known regarding it. Partly 
from ignorance and the remoteness of its situation, every- 
thing about it is exaggerated or represented as marvellous : 
for instance, there are the stories of the gold-digging- ants, 
of animals and men of peculiar shapes, and possessing 
wonderful faculties ; as the Seres, who, they say, are so 
long-lived that they attain an age "beyond that of two 
hundred years. |j They mention also an aristocratical form 
of government consisting of five thousand councillors, each 
of whom furnishes the state with an elephant. 

According to Megasthenes the largest tigers 
are found in the country of the Prasii, &e* (Cf. 
Fragm. XII.) 

Fragm:. XXVI. 

Arr. Ind. 10. 

Of Fatal iputr a, and the Manners of the Indians . 
It is farther said, that the Indians do not 
rear monuments to the dead, but consider the 
virtues which men have displayed in life, and 
the songs in which their praises are celebrated, 
sufficient to preserve their memory after death. 
But of their cities it is said that the number is 
so great that it cannot he stated with precision, 
but that such cities as are situated on the banks 
of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of wood 
instead of brick, being meant to 7 ast only for a 

§ Conf. Epit. 36. , 

j| This was nut the name of any particular nation, but 
was vaguely used to designate the inhabitants, of the re- 
gion producing silk, of which S$r is the name in Chinese 
and in Japanese* T^e general opinion places this region 


time, — so destructive are the heavy rains which 
pour down, and the rivers also when they over- 
flow their banks and inundate the plains, — while 
those cities which stand on commanding situa- 
tions and lofty eminences are built of brick and 
mud; that the greatest city in India Is that 
which is called Palimbothra, in the domi- 
nions of the Prasians, where the streams of 
the Erannoboas and the Ganges unite, — 
the Ganges being the greatest of all rivers, and 
the Erannoboas being perhaps the third largest 
of Indian rivers, though greater than the great- 
est rivers elsewhere ; but it is smaller than the 
Ganges where it falls into it. Megasthenes 
informs us that this city stretched in the in- 
habited quarters to an extreme length on each 
side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was 
fifteen stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it 
all round, which was six hundred feet in breadth 
and thirty cubits in depth, and that the wall 
was crowned with 570 towers and had four-and- 
sixty gates. The same writer tells us further 
this remarkable fact about India, that all the 
Indians are free, and not one of them is a slave. 
The Lakedsemonians and the Indians are 
here so far in agreement. The Lakedsemonians, 
however, hold the H e 1 o t s as slaves, and these 
Helots do servile labour : but the Indians do 
not even use aliens as slaves, and much less a 
countryman of their own. 

Fragm. XNYIL 

Strab. XV. i. 53-50, — pp. 709-10. 

Of the Manners of the India ns. 

The Indians all live frugally, especially when 
in camp. They dislike a great undiscipl.nvd 
multitude, and consequently they observe gwA 
order. Theft is of very rare occurrence. Me- 
gasthen^s says that those who were in the 
camp of Sandrakottos, wherein lay luu.v * 
men, found that the thefts reported on any one 
day did not exceed the value of two hundred 
drachmae, and this among a people who have 
no written laws, but are ignorant of writing, 
and must therefore in all the business of life 
trust to memory. They live, nevertheless, hap- 
pily enough, being simple in their manners 
and frugal. They never, drink wine except at 

(S erica) in Eastern Mongolia and the north-east of China, 
but it has also been, sought fur in Eastern 
in the Himalaya towards the sonrees ot the Ganyy, iu 
Assam, and even in Fega. The name first met min m 

Ktesias. 
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sacrifices. Their beverage is a liquor com- 
posed from rice instead of barley, and their 
food is principally a rice-pottage. # The sim- 
plicity of their laws and their contracts is 
proved by the fact that they seldom go to law. 
They have no suits about pledges or deposits, 
nor do they require either seals or witnesses, 
but make their deposits and confide in each 
other. Their houses and property they gene- 
rally leave unguarded. These things indicate 
that they possess good, sober sense ; but other 
things they do which one cannot approve : for 
instance, that they eat always alone, and that 
they have no fixed hours when meals are to be 
taken by all in common, but each one eats when 
he feels inclined. The contrary custom would 
be better for the ends of social and civil life. 

Their favourite mode of exercising the body 
is by friction, applied in various ways, but espe- 
cially by passing smooth ebony rollers over the 
skin. Their tombs are plain, and the mounds 
raised over the dead lowly. In contrast to the 
general simplicity of their style, they love finery 
and ornament. Their robes are worked in gold, 
and ornamented with precious stones, and they 
wear also flowered garments made of the finest 
muslin. Attendants walking behind hold up 
umbrellas over them : for they have a high regard 
for beauty, and avail themselves of every de- 
vice to improve their looks. Truth and virtue 
they hold alike in esteem. Hence they accord 
no special privileges to the old unless they 
possess superior wisdom. They marry many 
wives, whom they buy from their parents, giving 
in exchange a yoke of oxen. Some they marry 
hoping to find in them willing helpmates ; and 
others for pleasure and to fill their houses with 
children. The wives prostitute themselves un- 
less they are compelled to be chaste. No one 
wears a crown at a sacrifice or libation, and 
they do not stab the victim, but strangle it, so 
that nothing mutilated, but only what is entire, 
may be presented to the deity. 

A person convicted of bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremities. He who 
maims any one not only suffers in return the 


% This wine was probably Soma juice. 

* Curry and rice, no doubt. 

t His kingdom lay in Sindhn, along the banks of the 
and his capital was probably near Bakkar. 

X This was not unknown, in native courts of later times, 
t our. Idrisi’s account of the Balhara king. 

§ “ The present king of Ava, who evidently belongs to 
* bi - Indo-Chinese type, although he claims a Kshatriya 


loss of the same limb, but his hand also is cut 
off. If he causes an artizan to lose his hand or 
his eye, he is put to death. The same writer 
says that none of the Indians employ slaves ; 
[but Onesikritos says that this was peculiar to 
that part of the country over which Musik&nos 
ruled. ]f 

The care of the king’s person is entrusted to 
women, who also are bought from their pa- 
rents. X The guards and the rest of the soldiery 
attend outside the gates. A woman who kills 
the king when drunk becomes the wife of his 
successor. The sons succeed the father. Tho 
king may not sleep during the daytime, and 
by night he is obliged to change bis couch from 
time to time, with a view to defeat plots against 
his life. § 

The king leaves his palace not only in time 
of war, but also for the purpose of judging causes. 
He then remains in court for the whole day, 
without allowing the business to be interrupted, 
even though the hour arrives when he must 
needs attend to his person, — that is, when be is 
to be rubbed with cylinders of wood* He con- 
tinues bearing cases while the friction, which is 
performed by four attendants, is still proceeding. 
Another purpose for which he leaves his palace 
is to offer sacrifice ; a third is to go to the 
chase, for which he departs in Bacchanalian 
fashion. Crowds of women surround him, and 
outside of this circle spearmen are ranged. The 
road is marked off with ropes, and it is death, 
for man and woman alike, to pass within the 
ropes. Men with drums and gongs lead the 
procession. The king bunts in the enclosures 
and shoots arrows from a platform. At his 
side stand two or three armed women. If be 
hunts in the open grounds he shoots from the 
back of an elephant. Of the women, some are 
in chariots, some on horses, and some even on 
elephants, and they are equipped with weapons 
of every kind, as if they were going on a cam- 
paign. || 

[These customs are very strange when com- 
pared with our own, but the following are still 
more so ; ] for Megasthen&s states that the 


origin, leads a life of seclusion very similar to,, that of 
Sandrokottos. He changes his bedroom every night, as a 
safeguard against sudden treachery.” (Wheeler’s Hist of 
buMa, vol. III. p. 182, note.) 

il In the drama of &cc1cuvita,l& y Raja Duahyanta is re- 
presented as attended in the chase by Ya vana women, 
with bows in their hands, and wearing garlands of wild 
flowers. 
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tribes inhabiting the Kankasos Lave intercourse 
with, -women in public, and eat the bodies of 
their relatives,^ and that there are monkeys 
which roll down stones, &c. (. Fragm . XV. fol- 

lows , add theft Fragm . XXIX.) 

Fragm. XXIX* 

Strab. XV. i. 57,— p. 711. 

Of fabulous tribes . 

But deviating into fables he says there are 
men five spans and even three spans in height, 
some of whom want the nose, having only two 
orifices above the month through which they 
breathe. 2 Against the men of three spans, war, 
as Homer has sung, is waged by the cranes, and 
also by partridges, which are as large as geese.-f 
These people' collect and destroy the eggs of the 


cranes, for it is in their country the cranes Jay 
their eggs, and thus the eggs and the young 
cranes are not to be found anywhere else. 
Frequently a crane escapes having the brazen 
point of a weapon hi its body , from wounds re- 
ceived in that country. s Equally absurd is 
the account given of the Enoto koitai,J 
of the wild men, and of other monsters. 4 The 
wild men could not be brought to Sandrakoifeos. 
for they refused to take food and died. Their 
heels are in front, and the instep and toes are 
turned backwards. § 5 Some were brought to the 

court who had no mouths and were tame. They 
dwell near the sources of the Ganges, and subsist 
oil the savour of roasted flesh and the perfumes 
of fruits and flowers, having instead of mouths 


Fragm. XXYII. B. 
yEiian. V. L. iv. 1. 

The Indians neither put out money at usury, 
nor know how to borrow. It is contrary to estab- 
lished usage for an Indian either to do or suffer a 
wrong, and therefore they neither make contracts 
nor require securities. Conf. Suid. F. Ivftoi. 

Fragm. XXYII. C. 

Nicol. Damasc. 44; Stob. Berm. 42. 

Among the Indians one who is unable to recover 
a loan or a deposit has no remedy at law. All 
the creditor can do is to blame himself for trusting 
a rogue. 


Fragm. XXYIII. 

Athen. iv. p. 153. 

Of the Suppers of the Indians . 

Megasthenes, in the second booh of his Indika, says that 
when the Indians are at supper a table is placed before 
each person, this being like a tripod. There is placed 
upon it a golden bowl, into which they first put rice, boiled 
as one would boil barley, and then they add many dainties 
prepared according to Indian receipts. 

Fragm. XXYII. D. 

Xicol. Damasc. 44; Stob. Serm . 42. 

He who causes an artisan to lose his eye or his 
hand is put to death. If one is guilty of a very 
heinous offence the king orders his hair to be 
cropped, this being a punishment to the last de- 
gree infamous. 


«• Herodotus (bk. iii. 38, 99, 101) has noted the exist- 
ence of both practices among certain Indian tribes. 

* Cf. Strab. II. i. 9,— p. 70 Deimachos and Megas- 
thenes are especially unworthy of credit. It is they who 
tell those stories about the men who sleep in their ears, 
the men without mouths, the men without nostrils, the 
men with one eye, the men with long legs, and the men 
with their toes turned backward. They renewed Homer s 
fable about the battle between the Cranes and the 
Pygmies, asserting that the latter were three spans in 
height. They told of the ants that dig for gold, of 
Pans with wedge-shaped heads, and of serpents swallow- 
ing down oxen and stags, horns and all,— the one author 
meanwhile accusing the other of falsehood, as Eratosthenes 
has remarked. 

J£t6sias i n Rig Indika mentions Pygmies as belonging 
to India. The Indians themselves considered them as be- 
longing to the race of the Kir£tse, a barbarous people who 
inhabited woods and mountains and lived by bunting, and 
who were so diminutive that their name became a synonym 
for dwarf. TUey-were thought to fight with vultures and 
eagles. As they were of Mongolian origin, the Indians 
represented them with the distinctive features of that race, 
but with their repulsiveness- exaggerated. Hence Megas- 
thenes spoke of the Amukt&res, men without noses, who 
had merely breathing-holes above the month. The Kir Stse 
are no doubt identical with the Scyntes (Y. L. Synetes) of 
Plinius and the Kirrhadai of the PenpUsMwns Erythrm. 

t The Endtokoitai are called in- Sanskrit Karnaprdva- 
ramas, and are frequently referred to mthe great epic 
poems— e*gr- MaMbh. II. 1170, l87o. The opinion was 
universally prevalent among the Indians that barbarous 


tribes had large ears: thus not only are the Karnapr&va- 
ram&s mentioned, but also KarnihXs, Lambakarn & * , Met h.&- 
kaniiXs (i.e. long or large eared), JJshtrakamds {i.e. came l - 
eared), Oshthakarnds (i.e. having the ears close to the lips), 
Panikarnds (i.e. having hands for ears). Sehwanb- 66- 
“ It is easy,” says Wheeler (Hist. Ind. vol. III. p. 179)* 
“for any one conversant with India to point out the 
origin of many of the so-called fables. The ants are not 
as big as foxes, but they are very extraordinary excavators. 
The stories of men pulling up trees, and using them as 
clubs, are common enough in the Mahdbhdrata , especially 
in the legends of the exploits of Bhima. Men do not 
have ears hanging down to their feet, but both men and 
women will occasionally elongate their ears after a very 
extraordinary fashion by thrusting articles through the 
lobe. .... If there was one story more than another 
which excited the wrath of Strabo, it was that of a 
people whose ears hung down to their feet. Yet the story 
is still current in Hindustan. Bffcbu J ohan Das says : 
e An old woman once told me that her husband, a sepoy 
in the British army, had seen a people who slept on one ear, 
an d covered themselves with the other/ (Domestic Man- 
ners and Customs of the Hindus, Banaras, i860.)’ The story 
may be referred to the Himalayas, hitch, who travelled 
in India about 1585, says that a people in Bhutan had ears 

§^These*wiId men are mentioned both by Ktesias and 
Baeto. They were called Antipodes on account of the 
peculiar structure of their foot, and were reckoned among 
^Ethiopian races, though they are often referred to in the 
Indian epics under the name PaschMang ttlayas, of which 
the bm<rdobdKTv\oi of Megasthenes is an exact transla- 
tion. Vide Sehwanb. '68. 
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orifice** through which they breathe. They are 
distressed with things of evil smell, and 6 hence 
it is with difficulty they keep their hold on life, 
especially in a camp. Referring to the other 
monstrosities, the philosophers told him of the 
Okupede s, a people who in ranningcouldleave 
the horse behind :|[ 7 of the Enotokoitai, 
who had ears reaching down to their feet, so that 
they could sleep in them, and were so strong that 
they could pull up trees and break a bowstring, 

5 Of others the M o n ommato i, who have the 
ears of a dog, their one eye set in the middle of 
their forehead, the hair standing erect, and tlieir 
breasts shaggy ; Q f the Amu k teres, also a 


people without nostrils, who devour everything, 
eat raw meat, and are short-lived, and die before 
old age supervenes.* The upper' part of the 
mouth protrudes far over the lower lip. 0 With 
regard to the Hyperboreans, who live a 
thousand years, they give the same account as 
Simonides, Pindaros, and other mythological 
writers. f 10 The story told by Timagenes, that 
showers fall of drops of copper, which are swept 
together, is a fable. 11 Megasthenes states — 
what is more open to belief, since the same is 
the case in Iboriaf — that the rivers carry down 
gold dust, and that a part of* this is paid by 
way of tribute to the king. 


i ‘ 0 Impedes’ is a transliteration into Greek, with a slight 
change, of the Sanskrit fihipadas, (‘ having one foot’), the 
name of a tribe of the Kiratui noted for swiftness of foot, the 
quality indicated by the Greek term. The Monopodes are 
mentioned by Ktesdas, who confounded them with the 
S-hapodes, the men who covered themselves with the shadow 
or their foot. 

*Ti What Megasthenes hero mentions as the characteris- 
tics of a single tribe are by the Indians attributed to several. 
J he one-eyed men they are wont to call dkaksh&s or eka- 
‘’HM-cha.utls—the men with hair standing erect, urdhmkesa. 
Indian Cyclopes oven are mentioned under the name of 
Lalataktha^ t.e.haviug one eye in the forehead: vide 
Schwann. 70. 

* “ That the Asbonvi are mentioned in the Iudiau books 
vpc cannot show so well as in the case of the Amukteres, 
whom Megasthenes describes as 7ro.jj.(f)dyov$, <*)fj.o<fidyov$ f 
'j)uyoxfJOviQv$. Nevertheless the very words of the de- 
scription are a proof that he followed the narratives of the 
ludiaus, for foe words Ila^dyns, &c. by which lie has 
described the Amukteres, are very rarely used in Greek 
and are translations of Indian words,” Schwanb. 69. * 

t Pindar, who locates the Hyperboreans somewhere about 
the mouths of the Ister, thus sings of them: — 

But who with venturous course through wave or waste* 
lo hyperborean haunts and wilds uutraced ' 

■E’er found his wondrous way r 1 
There Perseus pressed amain, 

fe ^ sfc entered tlieir strange abode. 
Where hecatombs of asses slain 
To soothe the radiant god 
A stou aded he beheld. Their rude solemnities, 

I heir barbarous shouts, Apollo’s heart delight * 
.Laughing the rampant brute he s«es 
Insult the solemn rite, 
btill their sights, their customs strange 
beare not the £ Muse/ while all around 
I he dancing virgins range, 

Whf1,«n tin f ly if a “-'l Piercing pipes resound. 

A ith braids ot golden pays entwined 
Ihoir soft respondent locks tlmy bind, 

And .east in bliss the genial hour : 

Nor foul disease, nor wasting a»-e 
'Vimt the .sacred race; nor wars thev wairo 
A or toil for wealth or power.” ? * ’ 

JlOtb Pythian ode, 11. 46 to 69, A. Moore’s metrical ver- 

Mcgastheu^s had the penetration to perceive that f+» 
Greek table of the Hyperboreans kd-in • 

the fables reading the Dttamk^t ^Thk IT” m 
literally the c Kuru of the North 5 -‘mrC. t . w ? rd Cleans 

raiuru 18 unknown, but its acceptation norer ^ rories^fn 
«ul 1 1.. documents of Upavedif* liters tm*A +•■ , - ■ ^ 

i riBmsm&sm 


the north at tho foot of the mountains which surround 
Mount Mcru, far boy.md the habitable world. It is the 
abudo of demigods and holy Rishis whoso lives extend to 
several thousands of years. All access to it is forbidden 
to mortals. Like the Hyperborean region of Western mv- 
thologists, this too enjoys the happy privilege of an eternal 
spring, equally exempt from excess of cold ami excess of 
heat and there the sorrows of the soul and the pains of 

<f e bod ; y are alike unknown It is clear enough 

that this land of the blest is not of our world. 

In their intercourse with the Indians after the expedb 
L l0u °J Alexander the Greeks became acquainted with 
these fictions of JJiilhmamc poetry, as well as with a good 
many other stories which made them look upon India as a 
laud of prodigies. MegasthenAs, like ICtcsiaa before him 
had collected a great number of such stories, and either 
from his memoirs or from contemporary narratives, such 
as that oh p.-imachos, the fable of the Uttaralcurus had 
spread to the West, nee, from what Pliny tells us (vi. 
i/, p. 6 lb) one Amometns had composed a treatise re- 
garding them analogous to that of H oca tarns regarding the 
Hyperboreans, ft is certainly from this treatise of Amo. 

two lines which he devotes 
+ ? hls Attaeonp that a girdle of mountains warmed with 
the sun sheltered them from the blasts of noxious winds and 
that they enjoyed, like tho Hyperboreans, an eternal spring/ 
Gens honuuum Attacorum, apriois ab omni noxio afflatu 
seciusa coUibus, eadem, qua Hyperborei degunt, tem- 
pene. (II m.loe. cit. Ammianus Marcelliuus, xxiii. 6, 64.) 


\ m ,, — llw u>Mj «orv»t hi general, 

(of ^whora the Atfacom of Pliny form part), and some 
(Mannert, vol. IV. p. 250, 1875 ; Forbiiier 


* 5 ^^°**, vcji. x v . p. aou, ijs’/Oj Forbiner 

Handb. der alteti Q eoxjr. vol. XL p.472. 1844) have ha 
Uevedfocy couidscciri it a roforeL’.'to ibo Irca/wtll 

the°Dortt a T 6 °i f exa ™Pk« !>««<!<» this, that 

in ^ ™/n/inte of India had taken, 
m pasan* mto the Greek narratives, an appearance of 
reality, and a sort of historical consistency f F/bude ^ur 
t 0 eogmplue Orecqvfet Laiine ,/e VI, Ue, rip UlSAU) 
The same author (p. 413) says, “ Atuong tho , .copies ol 
Senca, I tolcmy reckons the Ottorocin-rlwe, a niiiiowhich 

mSMKiSttiraS*** •*'«* “» 

'■tothe’sam/y. 1 ?; 70 l.T«" F / ss " ri ’ wll ° somewhat 
o lx L> ttarnkuru is a pari, of Series and 

^ thefirfu accounts of India came to the West f^mthS 
( . )f t,hc <i^Hption of the peaceful 
18 to explained from tho Indian 
stories of the L ttarakurn. Tlie story of tho long life of the 
- eres may be similarly explained, especially when Mesras 
thencs reckons the life attained by the Hyplrboreanf at 
1000 years. The Mahdbhdrata (Vf. 204) says that the 
^ We conclude from 

u he 3T 8tken " S i aIs ° T rot ? of tho IT ttarakni*us, and 

“ b ’ ‘ hii 

«iSo5a,Slt*MaS 2 S‘’~ BM s “ 
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Fragm. XXX. 

Pim. Hist. Nat. YII. ii. 14-22. 

Of fabulous races . 

According to Megasthenes, on a mountain called 
N u I o § there live men whose feet are turned 
backward, and who have eight toes on each foot ; 
3 while on many of the mountains there lives a 
race of men having heads like those of dogs, who 
are clothed with the skins of wild beasts, whose 
speech is harking, and who, being armed with 
claws, live by hunting and fowling. || [f b Ktesias 
asserts on his own authority that the number of 
these men was upwards of 120,000, and that 
there is a race in India whose females hear off- 
spring but once in the course of their life, and 
that their children become at once grey-haired.] 


3 Megasthenes speaks of a race of men among 
the Nomadic Indians who instead of nostrils 
have merely orifices, whose legs arecontorted like 
snakes, and who are called Scyritse. He 
speaks also of a race living on the very confines 
of India on the east, near the source of the Gan- 
ges, the Astorni, who have no month ; who 
cover their body, which is all over hairy, with the 
soft down found upon the leaves of trees ; and 
who live merely by breathing, and the perfume 
inhaled by the nostrils- They eat nothing, and 
they drink nothing. They require merely a 
variety of odours of roots and of flowers and of 
wild apples. The apples they carry with them 
when they go on a distant journey, that they 
may always have something to smell. Too 
strong an odour would readily kill them. 

* Beyond the As t o m i, in the remotest part 
of the mountains, the T r i s p i t h a in i and the 
Pygmies are said to have their abode. They 
are each three spans in height — that is, not more 
than seven-and- twenty inches. Their climate is 
salubrious and they enjoy a perpetual spring, 

Fragm;. XXX.R. 

Soliu. 52. 26-30. 

Near a mountain which is called Nuio there 
live meu whose feet are turned backwards and 
have eight toes otx each foot. Megasthenes writes 
that on different mountains in India there are 
tribes of men with dog- shaped heads, armed with 
olaws. clothed with skins, who speak not in the 
accents of human language, but only bark, and 
have fierce grinning jaws. [In Ktesias we read 

§ V. L. Nullo. 

(1 Called by Ktesias KvPOK€(f>aXotj and in Sanskrit Suna~ 
winrMs or 8v&much&s. 

*11* Possibly we should read Paad&i, unless perhaps 


under shelter of a barrier of mountains which rise 
on the north. They are the same whom Homer 
mentions as being harassed by the attacks of 
the cranes. 5 The story about them is — that 
mounted on the backs of rams and goats, and 
equipped with arrows, they march down in 
spring-time all in a body to the sea, and destroy 
the eggs and the young of these birds. It takes 
them always three months to finish this yearly 
campaign, and were it not undertaken they 
could not defend themselves against the vast 
flocks of subsequent years . Their huts are made 
of clay and fea there and egg-shells. [Aristotle 
says that they live in caves, but otherwise he 
gives the same account of them as others.]. - . - 
[f b From Ktesias we learn that there is a people 
belonging to this race, which is called Pando- 
r e and settled in the valleys, who live two hun- 
dred years, having in youth hoary hair, which 
in old age turns black. On the other hand, 
others do not live beyond the age of forty, — 
nearly related to the M a c r o b i i, whose women 
bear offspring but once. Agatharchides says 
the same of them, adding that they subsist on 
locusts, and are swift of foot.] 6 Clitarchus and 
Megasthenes call them Maud i,^[ and reckon the 
number of their villages at three hundred. 
The females bear children at the age of seven, 
and are old women at forty 

Fragm. XXXI. 

Plutarcb, de facie in orbe lima*. (Opp. ed. Reisk, 
tom. ix. p. 701.) 

Of the race of men without mouths 
For how could one find growing there that 
Indian root which Megasthenes says a race 
of men who neither eat nor drink, and in fact 
have not even mouths, set on fire and burn 
like incense, in order to sustain their existence 
with its odorous fumes, unless it received mois- 
ture from the moon f 

that in some parts the females bear offspring but 
once, and that the children are white-haired from. 

their birth, &c.] 

Those who live near the source of the Ganges, 
requiring nothing in the shape of food, subsist on 
the odour of wild apples, and when they go on a 
long journey they carry these with them for safety 
of their life, which they can support by inhaling 
their perfume. Should they inhale very foul air, 
death is inevitable. 

Megasthenes referred to the Inhabitants of Mount Man- 
d ar a. 

* Conf, Fragm. L. 21, LI- 
f Conf. Fragm. XXIX. 5, XXX. 3. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD OANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 


(Continued from p. £?4. 


I propose henceforth, to transcribe the original 
texts of my inscriptions into Roman characters. 


The system of transliteration 

to be followed is 

this : — 


Sanskrit, 

Canarese. 

Transliteration. 


5£> 

a 

m 

. e? 

a 

* 

°S! 

i 

i 


i 

z 

C/O 

u 


COO 

u 

m 

sob 

ri 


S&J3 

ri 


— 

ii 

— . 

£ 

e 


£ 

e 

% 

£> 

ai 


So 

o 


& 

6 


& 

au 


^ Visarga. 


tf 

3 

ta 


$ 

tba 



da 

q* 


db& 





o> 

:na 

*T 

-V 



CKJ 

pa 


V 

pha 

sr 

30 

ba 


£ 

bba 



:ma 


cdo 

ya 



,ra 


w> 

ra 

& 

o 

la 

55 

s? 

la 


w 

Ja 

3T 


va 


t 

sa 



sba 

ST 

OJ 

sa 


X> JihvdmuMya , or] 

i 


old Visarga before 
«$T and J 

X , Up adhmamya, or] 
old Visarga before J 


b 

> . — 

h 

^and^. j 

, Anusvdra. 

: ° 

m 

* 

) J&TiWTbil& , hJc(t+ 

— 

m 



ka 


so 

kba 

*r 

* 

ga 


& 

gha 

z 

23 

na 


ti 

cba 

sr 


cbba 


a* 

ja 

m 

3RT 


jka 

na 

Z 


ta 

z 


tba 

* 

7i 

da 

z 

4 

dba 

«r 

P3 

na 


^ ^ ha 

. ^ hyphen will be used to separate bases 

in composition, as far as it is desirable to divide 
em. It will readily be seen where the single 
* s . onl J us cd in the ordinary way, at the 
ena ot a line, to indicate that the word runs on 
into the next line. 


. ou e hyphen will be used to separate words 
in a sentence, which in the original are written as 

.te' rd »! mg J0i . ned t0 ® ether % the rales of 
will K ? ^ here fcllls dou ble hyphen is used, it 
t n - 6 Underst:00 ^ that a final consonant and the 
owing initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel 
are m the original expressed by one complex sign, 
w nere it is not used, it will bo understood of the 
orthography of the original,— 1, that, according 
e ®tage of the alphabet, the final consonant 
fk , , has the modified broken form, which, in 
the oldest stages of the alphabet, was used to 
indicate a consonant with no vowel attached to it, 
or has the distinct sign of the Virdma attached to 
it; and 2, that the following initial vowel or 
consonant has its full initial form. 

On the subject of the Virdma, I have to remark 
that it is expressed in two ways in the Old Cana- 
rese alphabet, as it stood when fully developed 
from the Cave-alphabet :-l, less commonly, by a 
slight modification of one of the forms of the 
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vowel e or £ as written above a preceding con- 
sonant. Compare, for instance, in the facsimile 
plate of No. I. of this scries* 5 , the form of the 
vowel £ in JcdU hdU , 1.20, and in sarvvdn-£tdn f and 
pdrttMvdndrdn, 1. 21, with the sign for the Virdma 
attached to the final n twice in £tdn and pdrUMvin- 
drdn , 1. 21 ; and compare, in the facsimile plate of 
No. II. f, the form of e in saluttam-ire , 1. 12, 
with the sign for the Virdma attached to the 
final l in Gayeyol , 1. 35. The modern Canarese 
sign for the Virdma is derived directly from this 
modification of the vowel e or 6 . — And 2, more 
commonly, by either of the two later signs used 
for the vowel u as written with a preceding con- 
sonaht.J Usually the form of u made use of in this 
way is that which is written entirely on the line, 
as in the modern characters ; as instances, see 
the Virdma attached to the final l in nelc-vidtnoj, 
1. 25, and to the final l in paduval and badagal , 
1. 40, of No. IX.§, and to the final t of sAmat in 
1. 6 of No. XXXIII. below. It is but rarely that 
the second and older form of u , — which is some- 
times entirely subscript, and sometimes partly 
so, commencing below the line and running up to 
the top of it, — is used for the Virdma . Instances 
of it will be found in 11. 9 and 12 of the fol- 
lowing inscription, No. XXXII. And as used to 
represent the vowel, it will be found in the fee- 
simile plate of No. I., in hula-tilakam and did- 
luky-dbharanam , 1. 4, and Vishmo-nilayam and 
Muni~gana~mle(lci)yam, 1. 27, and in the facsimile 
plate of No. II., in Sdntalige-sdsiramumam Manda- 
li-sdsiramwh Faclinemt-Agrali&ramumam dusMa- 
nigraha , 11. 22-4. As a peculiarity in the use of 
the vowel-sign u for the Virdma, I may mention 
that I do not find it used with a final m. Having 
regard to the number of forms in which u 
occurs as a termination in modern Canarese, while 
in the older dialect the same forms were shorter by 
one syllable and ended in a consonant, this 
use of the vowel u to represent the Virdma 
must have played an important part in the de- 
velopment of the language. In. Old Canarese, the 
scansion of metrical passages shows that, with 
very few exceptions, it was only an orthographical 
sign. In prose passages, where no such test 
can be applied, I have hitherto treated it as an 
orthographical sign, or as a vowel, according to 
the age and general style of the particular in- 
scription. But, in some few cases, the metrical 
test shows that, even when used as an orthogra- 
phical sign, it was liable to be vocalized, if required 

* Y6L IV., p. 179- 

t Vol. IV., p. 298, and Vol. V., p. 356. 

j The third and eldest sign, a crook attached to the 
consonant and turned downwards, occurs in some of the 
oldest Old Canarese inscriptions, but it is strictly a cha- 
racter of Ihe Cave-alphabet class. I have never found it 
used to represent the Vir£ma. 


to make up the metre ; — e.g. in 11. 6-7 of No. II. 
of my Devagiri-Yadava inscriptions, Jour . Bo. Br . 
R. As. Soc., No. xxxiii, vol. XII., p. 11, we are 
obliged, for the sake of the metre, to pronounce, as 
written, Sri- V£davyd$a-Kutsar==J amadaguni- Ya~ 
sishthar , &c. s and in 1. 16 of the same, A digO'daratv- 
damta-saJcal-dwiyan, &e. 3 and in 1. 27 of No. IV. of 
the same set Saim-mdrgam bwhg-ircd, &c. In order 
to have constantly in view the importance of this 
vowel-sign to as used for the Virdma , I shall re- 
present it in my transliterations by the italicized 
u 3 and, vice versd , by the ordinary * u’ in italicized 
quotations. In metrical passages, it may then be 
vocalized or not according to the exigencies of 
the metre ; while, in prose passages, it will be 
treated as an orthographical sign, or as a vowel, 
according to the opinion formed by the reader of 
the linguistic stage of the inscription. 

One sign remains to be noticed, the Avagraha , 
which indicates the elision of an initial a . It is 
of very rare, occurrence in inscriptions, and 
the only instance that I can call to mind is the 
Gadag inscription published by me at Vol. II., p. 
299. Wherever it occurs, it will be most con- 
venient to represent it by its own Devanagari sign, 
4, as in that transcription. 

No. XXXII. 

This is an inscription in the Old Canarese 
characters and language from Kattageri^f 
in the Da da mi Tdlukd of the Kaladgi 
District. It is on the front or north face of one of 
a row of stones forming the entrance to the 
steps at the north end of the small tank 
under the wall of the fort. The emblems at 
the top of the stone, which is fixed upright in 
the ground, are : — In the centre, a cow and calf ; 
above them, the sun, with a linga above it; and 
oxr the left of the centre, a curved sword, with 
the moon above it. They are only roughly cut, 
in outline. On the right of the centre there are 
no emblems. The inscription, covers l'&¥' high 
by T4" broad. The average size of the letters 
is f The characters are wcll-fonned types of 
the period to wliicli they belong, and call for 
no remark, except that the subscript form of the 
vowel u is used to represent the Virdma in lines 
0 and 12. 

The inscription is dated in the twenty-first 
year of the Western Chalnkya Yikrama- 

§ YoL V., p. 15. 

®F The orthography of the name is very doubtful ; but, 
as far as 1 could ascertain, this is the correct form. Ken, 
e street*, and. iere or keri (old form, kere), ‘tank’, are 
common terminations in the names of Canarese villages, 
and, owing to carelessness ia writing, are very liable to he 
confused one with the other. 
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dity a-Tribhu vanamalla, i. e. in the 
S aka year 1018 (a.d. 1096-7), the Dhatu 
sanivaisam. It records how a certain guild 
or corporation, called “ The Five-hundred 1 set 
apart the proceeds of an impost that belonged 
to them, for the purpose of maintaining a 
tank. 

The system, of tanks at Kattagdri was 
formerly a large one. First, there is the small 
tank, on the west of the fort and close under 
the walls, which has recently been reconstruct- 
ed as a Famine Relief Work. Secondly, there 


[ 1 ] Svasti 

[ 2 J da 21neya 

[ 3 j tra su(su)ddha 

[ * ] y-nurvvarum 
[ 5 ] piriya 


is a larger tank, on a slightly higher level,— 
which, if repaired, would, when full, include 
the preceding in itself,— formed by an embank- 
ment running to the south from just below the 
south-east corner of the fort. And thirdly, 
about a quarter of a mile away to the south- 
east of the preceding, and on a lower level, there 
are the remains of a large embankment, now 
breached and quite useless, which, when in 
repair, evidently formed a tank of very con- 
siderable area. This must be the “ larger big 
tank” referred to in the inscription. 
Transcription. 

Srimach-ChaJukya-Yikrama-varsha- 
Dhatu-samvatsarada Ckai- 

5 Adityavarad=andu srimad-A- 
tava(ma)ge nacleva sumkamam 
per-ggereg=a-chandr-arkka-taram 


[ c ] baram bittaru s Kramatdixhd=int=idan=eyde 

[ 7 ] kava purushamg=ayum jaya-srlyu- 

[ 8 ] m=akke yidam kayade kayva papige Ku- 

[ 0 ] rukshatramgalolw Banarasiyol=er-kkd- 

[ 10 ] t i munimdraram kavileyam Yed-adya(dliya)ram ko- 
[ n ] ndnd=oiii(cm)d-ayashafh(sam) sarggum =id=emdu san- 
I 12 ] dapud=i sail-akshararh dhatriyolw || 

[ 13 ] Sloka || Sva-dattam(ttam) para-dattam(ttam) va | yd ha- 
[ ri ] reti(ta) vasundhara (rarii) | sa(sha)shtir-vvarishaj-saha- 
[ 15 ] sra(sra)ni vishtayarh jaya td knmi(mih) [||] 


Translation. 

Hail ! On Sunday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of (the montli) Ohaitra of the 
Dhatu samvaisara, which was the twenty- 
first of the years of the glorious Chalukya 
Y i k r a m a, the honourable Five-hundred made 
over the impost, that was payable to them, to 
the larger big tank, for as long as the moon 
and sun and stars might last. 

This writing on stone proclaims in the 
world, “May there be long life and victory 
and wealth to the man who well preserves this 
(granf) in continuation ; (but*) to the wicked 
man, who fails to preserve it, ( may there attach) 
the disgrace of slaying two crores§ of saints, or 
of tawny-coloured cows, or of ( Brahmans ) well 

K * °? rp + 0 ^ te b . odie f :r are frequently mentioned in inscrip. 
tLom, bnt there is seldom anything to explain the allusion 
“ U obabl y ft e “ ^ve-hnndred of Ayyahole” 
f other inscriptions; and the earliest mention I have* of 
*2 C ^ rat r- m aa Old Oanarese inscription, in charac- 
i n nt+w fc ft 6 c ? 1 m T enee ? ieilfc of the eighth century 

^ ***$*% ° ld Hindu tem P^ now called 

the temple of Lad Khan”, at Aihole itself? 

everv W ^UT “J* 0 "*? n °f i the second consonant of 
here, ^ 6taaza of Cana ™se poetry, is violated 


versed in the YSdas, at Kurukshetra 
or B a n aras i.” ! || He is born for the dura- 
tion of sixty thousand years as a worm in 
ordure, who confiscates land that has been given, 
whether by himself or by another ! 


There is another inscription requiring notice 
at Kattagdri,— on part of a stone-tablet 
near the shrine of the god Ilanumanta in 
the fort. It is in the Old Oanarese characters 
and language, and a transcription of it is given 
in the Elliot MS. Collection, vol. I., p. 659. 
The emblems at the top of the stone are : — In 
the centre, a ling a and officiating priest ; on its 
right, a cow and a calf, with the sun directly 
above them and towards the edge of the stone; 
t Sc., sliashtuva/rslw 

§ The original has distinctly er-Hoti. But perhaps it 
ft 0l x} d )e t°Y?ft ed x ^° orA'hnti, ‘ one crore’ ; as or is one 
of the substitutes for ondu in composition, whereas I 
aU mstance iu wbi °h er is substituted for 

‘VAramlsi’, and ‘B*nar&i’, as 
mult lP lied h V? and b being interchanged, 
being sometimes written for s, — all occur in in- 
scriptions, The present form, ‘ B&narAsi’, is the nearest to 
the European corrupted form ‘ Benares 1 . 
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and on its left, a figure ofBasava, with the | 
moon above it. The fragment contains 19 
lines, more or less imperfect, of about 25 letters. 
The rest of the stone is lost, and the fragment 
that exists has recently broken in two, since 
the time when Sir W. Elliot’s copyist visited 
it.' After the usual introductory verse in praise 
of the god S a m b h u, the inscription begins 
by referring itself to the time of the C h a- 
luky a king (Yikramadity a-) T r i b h u- . 
vanamallad&va, when he was ruling at 
the capital of Kalya na. It then mentions 
his subordinate 8 ^, the Makdpradhdna or Prime 
Minister Naranayya, the Dandandya7za, who 
was governing the district of B a gad age. # 
Among the titles given to N a r a n a y y a, L e. 
Narayana, are 4 the supreme chief of Great 
Chieftains, who has attained the five malidsab- 
dasf% 6 he who does not speak again when he has 
spoken (once) J \ 4 the choice elephant of A n n a§\ 
and the head of (the family of)B ha n a s u.’|j 
It then proceeds, in line 15, to* introduce and 
describe the grantee ; but the part of the stone 
containing his name, and the date, and the 
details of the grant, is lost, t 


No, 


This is another Western Chalukya in- 
scription, in the Old Canarese characters and 
language, on a stone-tablet standing in .front of 
a partially ruined temple near the centre of the 
embankment of the tank at B a d a m i. The em- 
blems at the top of the stone are In the centre, 
a figure ofJinendra, seated on a pedestal 
with a trough to receive and carry off the water 
poured over the image in the performance of 
abhisMca or 4 ablution’ ; on its right, a cow and 
calf, with the sun above them ; and on its left, 
towards the top of the stone, the moon. The 
tablet measures about 5' 8§" high by V 10J" 
broad, and the inscription covers about 2f 5|" of 
the total height. The average size of the letters 
is f r L The characters are neatly formed types 
of the period to which the y belong, and call for 

«|f Tat-p6da~padTn-6pajivi. 

* See vol. V., p- 175. The B&gada ge or B&gadige Seventy 
district is mentioned, as far as my present knowledge goes, 
only in the Smdavamsa inscriptions of the KalMgi District 
and its immediate neighbourhood. B&gadage must be the 
modem B&gaw&li, famous as the birthplace of Basava, — 
the chief town of the Tdlwfcd of the same name in the 
y«.lMgi District. 

f Samadhigata -pcwicha - ma7bd§abdc(r~mahdswm<mt:*adku 
Bee the undoubtedly correct explanation of this 
title now given by Mr. Growse, at vol. Y. } p. 354- ‘ 

T Nudubto matt = ennam. Conf. the nudid-afote-g(m~ 
dam — ‘ he who sees as he speaks’-, i.e. y * who is true to his 
word’, or ‘who enforces his commands’ — ofotbsr inscriptions. 


no remark, except that the use of the old l is 
an affectation of archaism in an inscription of 
this date. The tablet is of sandstone, and the 
surface is very much abraded. Not many letters 
are absolutely illegible ; but in many instances 
only very faint, though distinctly perceptible, 
traces of letters remain, and the whole of the 
writing has become very shallow. This pre- 
vented my taking a paper cast of this inscrip- 
tion, and, from the same cause, the photograph 
of this inscription given at PL 15 of Mr. Hope’s 
Collection represents it very imperfectly; when 
the stone was photographed, only such letters as 
were quite clear were filled in with chalk, and 
many of them were filled in and developed wrong- 
ly. The temple in front of which the tablet stands 
is evidently originally a Jain building, and 
must be the temple of the god Yogesvara, 
referred to in the inscription, <to which the grant 
was made. It has been subsequently adapted, 
and is now used, as a temple of E 1 la m m a. 4 ^ 
It is of no size or architectural pretensions. 

The inscription records how, in the second 
year of the reign of J aga dekamaila, the 
Siddharthi $ariwat$ara f two of his subor- 
dinate Dandandyalcm, Mahadeva and P a- 
ladeva, -at the request of a certain noble 
| named Ramadeva, allotted to the temple a 


yearly grant of ten gadydnas out of the pro- 
ceeds of the tax or impost called Slddhdya . 
There are two Jagadekamal las in the 
Chalukya genealogy, — J ay as ixb ha II., 
whose date, by Sir W. Elliot, is S aka 940 ? 
to 962?, — and the eldest son and successor 
of SomSsv&radeva 133., whose title only, 
and not his proper name, is given in the in- 
scriptions, and whose date, by the same au- 
thority, is S a k a 1060 to 1072. There being 
thus an interval of exactly one hundred and 


twenty years, or two cycles, between the com- 
mencement of the reign of each J a g a de- 
kamaila, the name of the samvaisara and 
the year of the reign still leave the date of 

& Annana ga-ndha-vamnarh. In I. 11 of the KMaroli 
inJcripHou, vol. L, p. I4i; this same title is applied to 
another MahdpradMna and BmydanAyaka^ Somesvara- 
fobatta, the subordinate of Bhuvaiiaikainalladex-a- T 

IS ^hMas%-v$rggade. From other insauprions riiat I 
have collected, this seems to be a Sind&ranmritle. ismo-sa, 
m passant, is given by Sanderson as a Tad6/uiw corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit rnaMnasa, and as meaning cooking ; 
also b&ftasigtt, ‘ a cook.’ , . 

W This is the Canarese name of R£nuk&, the wi fe of 
lamadagni and the mother of ParasurSnm. Her principal 
shrine is the well-known temple on the bills - afc Dgntgof* 
ne&r Saundatri, in the Parasgad Tdfak& of the Bejgaum 
District. 
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tae inscription doubtful, Bui I find from the 
Elio! 3IS- Codoctiou that ibe idle ‘glorious 
nud valorous uniYomi emp-.W : * is never as- 
s;?med h J a y a a i m h u If., and, on die utner 
ae-na., isniznost ajways included amonef the tides 
o; lod saccussor of S o m as vara d ova III. 
Accoidiugly, this ascription is of the ti»ne m ' 
Ibv rer cad J a g-i'io k a m cl I i a, and the date I 
ci it is h a k a ImlL (a.d. 1 i -i{)- 4-* 'K v/bicli .res 
the* tj • d d l: A r t h i scahvaL'M, j 

on *n:s suojeet I may mw don that j 
i are somewhat induce I t o th ink that- J a g a , [ A i 
kamallaia the title, not of a sow of Bo- j 
m e $ v ar a d e v a li I„ but of a brother of his— j 
probably a younger broi her— named Java- J 
a a r a a. J a y a k a r n a is not mentioned by I 
£;r TVh lilio t, hut- his name ucours in one of my 
I^aUa inserijdiojjsf, ie which he is stated to 
oe a son ol Y i k r a m a d it y a, and also in a 
Bagment oi a H estern C n a 1 u k y a inscription 
recently discovered at Ka racl i in the H an- 
■=> a n Taluha oi the Hal A u g i District. The 


Kara di fragment was found in a Jain 
Basti which lias been converted info a liny a 
temple oft ho god Hum a! uiga. If is a wW 

old building, whh a roof of sloping slabs, now 

almost burled under the centre of the village, 
tec level ol which lias bt * *n y v u.dualiv ilfeg foj 
con surma post from the :KT.u:nuia.tion of du.d 
rains, Ac. Tim upper part th/ tablet is lost* 
j'lie iVugmeri;. has ud liner,, <«!' w.doh oevvral at 
tno top aio iuipcTUrf where dm s/oue wan bro» 
nan, oi* about 27 loiters each. The characters 
and language me Old Ommrr.se. Tho inserfh. 
iion is Yi"y much abraded. Tlio date m lost 
wIUi tl: * missing upper portion of the .stone. 
Bat the m^crlpiioii rufovs ikself to tlio time of 
some McJiMfidiitftut'f or (-treat Ohioftu in who was 
ihe minister of (the 0 lui 1 u k y a) king J a y a - 
knr.ua deva, mid records grants made by the 
( ;wund'\ or viflago-licadmau, 0 h a. v u n d m 
imd others, i o the temple oi' the god K e s a v a. 
In this inscription, J a y a k a r n a V name is 
misspelt ‘ J a y a k h a r n ad 


f *] ye 


yogo-murttiv 


iTiYrfWyijpi.’ou. 

i _ J AVmafiaali) Sri-VasudiVaya bhosyinu 

i ^v„rV saty a y ;, nji-ySya 

1 1 uasfa-bl ( avan Awraya 
pamn'.-civam 
[ & a] snya-ku la- a, 
[sri J mat«-prai.'i pa-duilc ra- 


il Svasti 


L J param-fitmand 
L 4 J si'i-p ri th v i-vallabha 
[ r ’ j pnruma-bhaffuraka. 

C ] i a ^a Cha luky-,1 bliarana 


mhuvaj-Adhiraja 


f* 1 II. '*h- • , {Y a ^ kamalIad6va Lra] vijav;),-rajyiuc-u. 

r ,0 1 Sri vwlhl 1 sa '^lam-ire [||] [ Ypuda-pa[din-6]paj ivi f'j] 

L j bn-vallabhan=ama]am *1 i * 

i u ] gan.Amgaja-kalpam tlW ^ L d ^Jv-mugkn-sarojaJ)hrim. 

ri 2 ] ■ " q • iTM-iA koviaa-suka-sahakuram «id- 

L J varu bn-Kulidusard.aa cUdhif salm 1! c . , 

H [«].™Bfabd.-»ahaM4dA. fi 1 b “’"" s “‘ s X 

Dp* , ) . i;; 

I 15 ] sa-ehamfinithaasada 0 ( ’ } K f; ldu ' 

[ 1J ] n-aika-nilayara Srf-na . m 

ns-, “. •* a If dlusam Ma.t=ant u Ki- 

L 1 J lim-arasarag=ttttama * " , T . . 

n;> y — . *,»,, .m m 

S «■«“*, -#, SS: 

t|h ’+» •* ***m MMk 


5 “• W of 1)16 V^mk b. 

vA X, p. 287, troh.cn II. & and 64 § * ^ C *’ No * XX1S - 

I One or two letters are quite illegible here. 


§ Eight or nine Irtt^rs are quits illegible here. 

IF Six .or seven letters are quite illegible here. 

JLSr °L Sk Jt^ S ’ «*eW short-syllable. 

»ly the original 
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L ] gi-jana-hriday-anamdan=enipa Parainanar>(i-^ti- 

I ** ***~«4*. S"^r 

M d-emd-^ , f V 0 ^ barisa-varisakbe kVluha- 

ps- “ md -‘ t - cha “^-arKka- S fcha y iy=dge(gi) Peggade-KMnadev-arasa- 

pj innapadim bittaru j| [Kr a mat]diffld=imt=idafn - eyde kava r, a 
[ J -shamg=Ayum O a F a ]-sriynrm=akkej ^ 


rw 


t® 0 ] ka yade 
C^ 1 ] Y ara[uasiyol=er-kkoti 
L 32 ] [d-adhyaram 


[ S> j [du. saridapud=i 

Translation . 

Kevcrence to S r i-V4 s u dflvaj, who is 
full of enjoyment, who is the very incarnation 
of the practice of religious abstraction of the 
thoughts, who is the lord Hara, who is time, 
who is eternal, and who is the supreme spirit ! 

Hail ! While the victorious reign of the 
glorious and valorous universal emperor J a- 
gadekam alia dev a, — the asylum of the 
universe, the favourite of the world, the supreme 
king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most 
venerable, the glory of the family of Satya- 
s r a y a, the ornament of the Ch llukj a s,— 
was continuing with perpetual increase, so as 
to endure as long as the moon and sun and 
stars might last : — 

He, who subsisted, (as if he were a hee ), on 
the lotuses which were his feet§, (ioas) the 
honourable || S r IK a 1 i d a s af , the Commander 
of the forces, — who was the favourite of the 
goddess of fortune; who was spotless; who 
Was a very bee at the lotuses which are the 
feet of Brahmans; who was almost like 
A h ga j a # ; and who was a very mango-tree 
to the parrots which were learned people. The 
famous K a ] id a s a, the leader of the forces,— 
the supreme chief of Great Chieftains, who 
has attained the five MaMsabdas ; tiie most’ 
fierce Bandandyah/i ; the general superinten- 
dent ; the head of the familyff ; the noblett 
a 1 1 m a; 


ayva papige 

muninidraram 
komaud=eihd=ayasam 


sai]4ksharam 


people ; 


X vA, note -i-° L 6 - of tlie transcription' of 'No. XXXII. 

detalnYB^ “ “ K?klma > t3le SOn 

§Tat-P^-padm.6pajivi. This is the usual figuratire 

■ oS|^fc^sr e it a “ ryor sub - 

at JW. So Sr. B. As. Sic., So. Ear’ volXAm 183 4 
IS thS^f 1 ^ d J n tb 1 EU i ot . MS ‘ Oollertion, vof. Fjfst 
‘Km£a? Ptl ° a ’ ^ he 18 08,118,5 both ‘ KSlidlsa’ and 
* Karaadeya. 


KurakshStraiii] ataloJ »■ 
kavilejyarii Ye- 

sargga]m=id=e*. 

dliatriyolit |j ] 

tHe sole abiding-place of good 

• of the 

goddess of fortune : the supreme lord of 

And to the noble E a lima (was born an 
excellent son) §, Mahadeva, the best of the 
leaders of armies possessed of eminent great- 
ness ; as strong as an elephant in rnt : of 
refined behaviour : of great bravery. 

On Monday, the thirteenth day of the bright 
fortnight^ of (the month) Kfirttiku of the 
Siddharthi samvatsara, which was the 
second of the years of the Ch <11 abya J a g a- 
dek amelia. — the Dandandyaka M a h a- 
deva, who has been thus described, and the 
Dandandyaka Pa Iadova, at the request of 
the noble[| Eamadeva, the head man 6 ', 
allotted to (the temple of) the' god Yogls- 
vara, which Param anandad eva, the 
dedght of the hearts of those who practise 
religious abstraction of the thoughts, had 
caused to be built, ten g achjdnas* of gold out 
of the (impost called) ShhlMyaf of BA davi, 
for as long as the moon and sun might last, 
saying that they were to-be paid]; year by year. 

This writing on stone proclaims in the 
world,— “May there be long life and victory 
and wealth to the man who well preserves this 
(grant) in continuation ; (but) to the wicked 
man, who fails to preserve it, (may there attach ) 
the disgrace of slaying two crores§§ of saints, or 
of tawny-coloured cows, or of ( Brahmans ) well 

i truba- 


t\ a « w umw wnong, suepueras. 
f* £ is used in such cases as this m the 

sense of * a nobleman.’ 

§ See note to 1. 18 of the text. 

II Aram. 

If Peggaie. 

silver*** ; ^ aa ^ 6rs031 sa ? 8 * & weight used in weighing 

t From its use in other inscriptions, .this geems to foe the 
technical name" of a particular to*. Bat, the word mav foe 
broken up into stddhci + %%, .‘fee esteblisrfoed hereditary 

t KnSuhadn t would be -r^red more closely by the' 
French on clonnera. * 

§§ See note § to the translation & No. XXXII. 
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versed in the Y ddas, atKuruksh^traor 
Y arenas i.” , ,, 

Among the numerous other inscriptions at 
Baddmi, there is only one more of the later 
kings of the Western Chaluky a dynasty. 
It is on a fragment of a black stone tablet, lean- 
ing against the east wall in the yard of 8 h a- 
r i f Khan’s house, just belbw the enbankment 
of the tank, at the south-east corner of the town. 
It is in the Old Oanarese characters and lan- 
guage, in well-formed letters of from the tenth 
to the twelfth century. There are remains, 


more or less imperfect, of 27 lines, of about 39* 
letters each ; the rest of the stone is lost. It 
begins with the Y aishnava invocation 3a~ 
yaty-dvishkritam Vishnor, &c.,andis undoubted- 
ly a C ha 1 ukya inscription ; but, after this, 
hardly a connected passage is now legible 
anywhere, and I could not trace the name of 
the king, the date, <fcc. The emblems at the 
top of the stone are somewhat unusual : — lu 
the centre three standing gods, — Brahma, 
V i s h n u, and Siva; on their right, a seated 
G a n ap a t i ; and on their left, a cow and 
calf. 


SUBSTANCE OF TWO & AS ANAS IN SIR WALTER ELLIOT’S COLLECTION OF 

SOUTH-INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY THE Rev. R. CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., TINNEVELLY. 


The originals are on copper plates, preserved 
in the Temple at Tiruppt vanam, in the 
xamindari of Sivagangei;«distx*ict of Madura. 

The language is generally Tamil ; but the in- 
troductory portion of No. 1 is Sanskrit, in old 
Grantba diameters. 

No. I * 

1,4 Svastl Sri ! The first thing that made 
its . appearance was Water. Upon the water 
Hari slept, reclining on Seslia. From Hari’s 
navel, Brahma, the Creator of the world, spon- 
taneously appeared. From him Atri was bom. 
From Atri’s eyes the Moon appeared. The 
Moon’s son was Budha. From him arose Purfi- 
ravas, and from Purftravas the Pandya lords. 
Raja GambhiraDdva, in order to Settle 
the boundaries of the district called by his 
name [see below], after ascertaining from Sun- 
dares vara [&iva of Madura] the proper junc- 
ture of time for doing so, in his 25th year, in 
the month of Margali [December — January ] , 
in the dark fortnight, on Saturday, in the yoga 
called Svati, ordered an elephant to be let loose 
[whatever' path the elephant took to be regarded 
as the divinely appointed boundary^” 

The above in Sanskrit verse; what follows is 
in Tamil : — 

“In the 13tjh year, 4354th day, of the lord of 
the earth, Sri R 6 eh c ha dei [royal ascetic— 
Edjarshi?] Yarma, emperor of the three 
worlds, Sri In las dkh&r a D e v a, (who 


sits on On a royal throne surrounded by, 
praised by, &c~, possessed of such and such 
good qualities, promoter of such and such pious 
actions,) he [that is, apparently , J&dja QambMra 
Deva] seated on the altar-couch, iu the sacred 
sleeping-chamber of the temple at Madaku- 
lam. East Madura, in the flourishing Chola 
country, out of the 1200 shares into which the 
village [or district] called Rftja Gamhhira 
chatur-vedi mangalam, in the district 
of Raja Gambhira-vala-Nadu, were divided, 
including ten villages, each of which is fully 
described, grants 1080 of those shares to 1080 
Bhattas, and 120 shares to the temple, for the 
subsistence of the temple Br&hmans ; and for the 
confirmation of the same, at the request of $ r 1 
6astri Bhattaraka, issues this sdsana, duly 
attested by many witnesses.” 

Reference is made in several places in this Sdsana 
to the measurement of land by“ the measuring-rod 
ofYiraP&ndiya n,” This Yira P&ndya must 
have preceded KulasekharaDdva, and probably 
there was a considerable interval of time between 
the two. A Yira Pandi, doubtless a ‘later prince 
of that name, succeeded to the throne of Madura 
in ajx 1437. This is the only Yira P&ndi whose 
date is known as yet with certainty. The “ Yira 
P&ndu” mentioned in the Singhalese annals (Mahd- 
vanso) was not a predecessor of Kul&dekhara, 
but a rival and successor. His date was probably 
about a.d. 1175 (see my Drdvidian Comparative 
Grammar, p. 538). The Kulasekhara of this in- 
scription is not styled P&ndya Deva, buti simply 

. — Ed. 


* Ob fire plate, measuring 16J by 54 inehee, engraved on both ride., but without ring or seal 
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Deva ; and it is worthy of notice that the Sin- 
ghalese annals represent the Kulasekhara who 
was driven away by the Singhalese army, and in 
whose stead Vira Pandi was placed on the throne, 
as a person who did not belong to the Pandya 
race. He was, apparently, a Chola prince, and it 
may be remarked that, in accordance with this, 
Madura, though the Pandya capital, is described 
in this inscription as belonging to the Chola coun- 
try. If the Kulasekhara of this inscription were the 
same person, His date would be about -a.d. 1170. 

The Raja Gambhira Deva of this inscrip- 
tion is not represented asaPandya. He was 
evidently a feudatory of Kulasekhara Deva, and 
as the district called by his name is included with- 
in the ancient limits of the Ramnad zamindari, 
Sivagangei not then being independent, he 
may have been the SStupati, or guardian of Rama’s 
bridge, of that time, — that is, the Ramnad zamin- 
dar, who has always been regarded as a sort of 
royal personage in his own domains. 


No. H. f 

The second inscription is merely an appendix 
to the first, preserved, like it, in the temple at 
Tiruppuvanam. It grants to the same 
Bhattas three other villages in the same dis- 
trict in addition to the ten already granted. 

Commencement. — “ SvastiSH ! Kononmei- 
Kondan, emperor of the three worlds, to 
the sacred assembly of Raja Gambhira 
chatnr-vedi mangalam, in the district 
of Raja Gambhira- vala-Nadu,” &c. 

K6n6%mei-Konddn seems rather a title than a 
name. I have found it used as a title in many 
inscriptions, prefixed to the king’s name. Here 
no name follows, but it may be concluded that 
Raja Gambhira Deva was the person in- 
tended. The term means c; possessor of royal 
dignity,” from the old Tamil ho, king, nonmei, 
power, dignity, and honcldn, he who takes or pos- 
sesses. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OH ANCIENT NAGARt NUMERALS. 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary, 19 

In his note on the ancient N£gari numerals J 
Dr. Biihler expresses his conviction that “ the old 
idea of Prinsep, according to which the figures 
were to be representatives of the initial letters of 
the cardinal numerals, has to be given up.” I 
feel confident that few scholars of the present day 
will be disposed to controvert the opinion of my 
learned friend. It is evident at first sight that 
the figures for one, two, three are nothing else 
but modifications of one, two, three strokes, and 
have nothing whatever to do with the initial 
letters of eha , dvi, tri. 

The figure of the fourth numeral reveals its own 
origin by its oldest form. Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, in his most interesting paper on the an- 
cient Nagari numerals, makes no mention of the 
fact that the figure of 4 occurs in one of the Asoka 
inscriptions ; yet the fact is so important, for 
many reasons, that I think it worth while to draw 
attention to it. 

Thanks to General Cunningham, we know a part 
of the Khalsi inscription^ There we read, 11. 4 
seq . : — 

A(m)tiyoge ndma Yona(ldjapa)lam chd tenaA(ni)- 
Uyona (r. Amiiyogena) chatdli 4 Idjdne Tulamaye 
ndma Amtihina (r. Amtikom) ndma Mdhd ndma 
Alikyasadale ndma . 

t On a single plate, of the same size as those of No. L, * 
engraved on both sides. — E d. 

X Ind, Ant: vol. VT.p. 48. 

§ Archwol . Survey of India, Report, vol. I. plate XU. 


The figure for four^f in this inscription is a 
simple cross. The device of indicating the num- 
ber four by a cross is so natural, and ingenious 
at the same time, that any comment may be held 
to be superfluous. Nor will it be necessary to 
show that all the later forms of 4 in Nagari are 
the direct offshoots of the ancient sign, such as 
we find it in the Asoka edict. 

The figure for five is, as may be inferred from 
the Valabhi writing, and still more clearly from 
the ancient Kavi sign, nothing else but four with 
the addition of one stroke or curved line. The 
form of 4 in Kavi is that of 5 is 

Biihler thinks that the figures were invented 
by Brahmans, not by Buddhists. I agree with 
him in the main, but cannot forbear remarking 
that the words in which he has couched his opi- 
nion are liable to misapprehension. How do we 
know that the Hindus invented their ankas after 
the rise of Buddhism? Why should the figures 
have been unknown before the rise of Buddhism, 
which, after all, is an Indian invention itself, and 
no exotic plant ? 

H. Kern*. 

Leiden , March 11. 

YAKPATIRAJA. 

At page 52 of Indian Antiquary, vol. VI. the 
following occurs as a note to an inscription of 

f The originally center chatali, Magadbi for c'katv&ri, 
instead of the masc., is a counterpart of the common Pr&kxit 
Unni i cf . Hemachandra(ed. Pischel), III. 121 and 122. 
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Vakpati Raja, the grandfather of the celebrated 
Bhoja Raja of Dhara, translated by my friend Mr. 
N. J. Kir bane 

** This Vakpati inscription may assist in settling 
the date of Bhavabhfiti if the assei'tion of Kalhana 
in the Hdjatarangini be true : — 

(%t r (*&) 

Allow me to correct an obvious error. This 
V&kpati Raja king of Dliara has nothing to do 
with Vakpatiraja the poet of Kanoj and the protege 
of Yasovarman, who lived at least four centuries 
before the time of Vakpati Raja the king. Like 
many other statements of Kalhana made in the 
JR djatarangini, that most useful work, the lines 
quoted are indeed valuable. They show that 
Vakpati the poet and Bhavabhdti were con- 
temporaries, and were both patronized by king Ya- 
sovarman. . This is corroborated by a certain pas- 
sage (already published by Prof. Bhandarkar) in 
a Prakrit poem ofVakpati’s, entitled the Gauda- 
vadka, or 4 the killing of the G-auda king/ lately 
discovered by Dr. Buhler, and now undergoing 
7 jreparation for the press by me. 

Shankar P. Pandit. 

Mudebihdl, 23 rd March 1877. 


NURHAGS AND DUKHMAS. 

Sir, — In Mr. James Fergusson’s invaluable 
work on Hude Stone Momvments he describes as 
follows (pp. 427 et seqq.) a class of remains 
found in the island of Sardinia, and nowhere else, 
called N u r h a g s : — 

44 A Nurhag is easily recognized and easily 
described. It is always a round tower, with sides 
sloping at an angle of about ten degrees to the 
horizon, its dimensions varying'from twenty to 
sixty feet in diameter, and its height being gene- 
rally equal to the width of the base. Sometimes 
they are one, frequently two, and even three 
stories in height, the centre being always occu- 
pied by circular chambers, constructed by pro- 
jecting stones forming a dome with the section 
of a pointed arch. The chamber generally occu- 
pies one-third of the diameter, the thickness of 
the walls forming the remaining two-thirds. 
There is invariably a ramp or staircase leading to 
the platform at the top of the tower. ” 

Mr. Fergus son then proceeds to give numerous 
illustrations and details, among which, as bearing 
upon my argument, T shall only notice the fact 
that there are remains of at least three thousand 
of these buildings in the island. 

Nest he proceeds to discuss, with less than his 


usual decision (the external evidence being nil), 
the purpose for which these buildings were 
erected. 44 Generally/’ he says, “ it is assumed that 
they were fire-temples, from their name , — nur in 
the Semitic languages signifying 4 fire’, —but more 
from their construction/’ which ho admits to 
favour this view, but adds, ‘ k Why so numerous P 
We can count upon our fingers all the fire-temples 
that exist, or ever were known to exist, in fire- 
worshipping Persia ; and if a dozen satisfied her 
spiritual wants, what necessity was there for 
three thousand, or probably twice that number, in 
the small and sparsely inhabited island of Sar- 
dinia.” (p. 432.) Finally he appears rather to favour 
the view that they were tombs, and is certain 
that if so, 44 they were those of a people who, like 
tho Parsis of the present day, exposed their dead 
to be devoured by the birds of tho air/’ and 14 that 
such towers would answer in every respect per- 
fectly to the Towers of Silence of the modern 
Persians ; and the little side-chambers in the 
towers would suit perfectly as receptacles of the 
denuded bones when the time arrived for collect 
ing them.” 

The necessity of sparing your space has obliged 
me to give only the heads of Mr. Fergus son’s 
argument, and that in a maimed and disjointed 
fashion. What I have now to point out is that 
there is no inconsistency between the Fire-temple 
and Tower of Silence theories. The N urhags 
may have been both at once. 

A modern Tower of Silence is always a round 
tower with sides nearly perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, its dimensions varying from thirty to sixty 
feet in diameter, and its height being generally equal 
(including the parapet) to about three- fifths of the 
base. (These dimensions are. rough estimates, and 
open to correction.) They are always one story in 
height, the centre occupied by a circular chamber, 
and the top by a parapeted platform. There is 
invariably a stone external staircase leading to 
the platform. And there is invariably, close by, 
a small solid Fire-temple. The following rough 
dimensions are those of one attached to a tower 
near Kalyana in the Th&na colleetorate : — On a 
foundation of trap-rock there is a plinth of coursed 
rubble one foot high and 13 feet 6 inches square, 
and on, this another two feet high and 13 feet square. 
Three stone steps ascend the double plinth to the 
Fire-temple, which is of brick and mortar, nine feet 
square outside and seven inside, set back to within 
eighteen inches of the rear (or western) edge of the 
plinth. The walls are 5 feet 6 inches high,, and 
surmounted by a roof apparently of about half that 
height, and the same thickness, forming (if the 
term be admissible) a curvilinear pyramid. In the 
west side is a niche for the sacred lamp ; in the 
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east a door 43 inches high in opening, and 26 wide, 
surmounted by a small cornice (the only orna- 
ment about the building), and flanked by two small 
bull’s-eye ventilators. 

It is obvious that if such a building were com- 
bined with the Tower, instead of erected beside it, 
the resemblance to the N u r h a g would be very 
close, — quite as close as that of a modern Hindu 
temple to one of the tenth century a.d. It may 
be added that as the Towers of Silence are aban- 


doned, and new ones built, every thirty or forty 
years, a population practising this method of 
sepulture would not take many centuries to erect 
three thousand of them. I hope some writer 
better acquainted than myself with fire-worship in 
Iran and India will correct any errors which I 
may have fallen into, and supplement my defi- 
ciencies, but that iu any case I may prove to have- 
advanced one step towards the solution of this 
curious problem. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Archeology and Monumental Remains of Dehli. 

By Carr Stephen, late Judge of the Court of Small Causes, 

Dehli. 1 vol. (with photographs). Ludhiana Mission 

Press, 1876. 

Dehli has long claimed a monograph which shall 
do justice to its historical preeminence, commer- 
cial importance, and architectural magnificence. 
The materials for such a work exist in abundance, 
and the present time too would have been one 
peculiarly fitting for such a publication. It has, 
however, been left to a private individual to do for 
the city, with some degree of completeness, what 
was obviously so long required to be done. 

The materials for the reconstruction of Hindu 
Dehli, both iu monuments, coins, and manu- 
scripts, are exceedingly scanty. Unless the Ar- 
chaeological Survey or some wealthy antiquarian 
undertakes excavations at the supposed site of 
Indraprastha, and at the more modern city of 
which the massive walls still encircle the Kutb 
Min&r, we must be content to remain profoundly 
ignorant of the events of the 2700 years of 
conjectured existence which preceded the capture 
of the city by the Muhammadan contemporaries 
of our king Richard I. All that is known of 
Hindu Dehli will be found collected by General 
Cunningham in the first volume of his Archaeo- 
logical Reports* • 

Of later times there is no lack of record. The 
Kutb Mimar marks with unfading freshness and 
dignity the exultant feeling of the first Muslim 
conquerors ; and all around are the mosques, 
palaces, and tombs of every succeeding genera- 
tion. Nor is the record confined, even in the 
remotest times, to these large and solid works. 
In the ditch of Kila Rai Pithora still exists the 
grave of the man who led the assault in 1191, 
and who was killed at the head of the storming 
party. 

The notices of the city in Muhammadan authors 
are necessarily very numerous, and are suffi- 
ciently exact to be of great use to European in- 
vestigators ; they are now familiar to the English 
reader through the labours of Elliot and Dowson. 


But the city was also frequently visited, and occa- 
sionally described, by Europeans during the last 
three hundred years. It may have been visited 
even earlier by them, as Rubruquis, who wrote in 
the thirteenth century, mentions that Europeans 
were then in the service of the great Tatar Khans 
of Central Asia, as they were in the following 
century, — the notorious Sir John de Mandevillc 
having been thus employed during part of his che- 
quered career. It is quite justifiable to conjecture 
that some of these adventurers found their way to 
northern India and Dehli, as they afterwards did 
to the western coast in the galleys of the Turks 
(see Webbe’s Travels in Arber’s Reprints ). 

The Englishman Newberry must have passed 
through Dehli about 1585-86 when he parted 
company with Fitch, at Agra, to proceed to Persia 
via Lahor. Eighteen years afterwards (1603), and 
five after the establishment of the English East 
India Company, John Mildenhall passed the op- 
posite way, from Lahor to £.gra, Salbank, who 
was in the neighbourhood in 1609, mentions the 
place, but does not seem to have been there. In 
1611 Finch visited Dehli, and has left a lengthy 
account of it, which has been useful to living anti- 
quaries. Tom Coryat came shortly afterwards, 

• and is apparently responsible for some of the 
absurdities which appeared in the contempora- 
neous descriptions of Sir Thomas Roe, Terry, 
Sir Thomas Herbert, and others. John Albert 
de Mandelslo, a gentleman in the service of the 
Duke of Holstein, travelled from Agra to Labor 
in 1038, but does not refer to Dehli, though he 
describes Agra at some length. As Dehli was then 
the capital of Shah Jehan, Mandelslo cannot have 
avoided it. This deficiency, however, if it really 
exists, is supplied by Tavernier, who was in 
India at various times between 1 638 and 1669, and 
has left, from personal observation, a long account 
of Dehli, which he calls * Gehanabad. 5 His con- 
temporary Bernier, as physician to the emperor 
Aurangzib, was likewise some time in the city, and 
has left the vivid and minutely detailed description 
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which, is so well known. About the same time (1631) 
De LaeVs description of the city appeared. In 
1717 the Emperor Farukhsir received at Dehli a 
deputation from the East India Company, and the 
descriptions left by Tieffenthaler, Franklin, and 
others, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
close the accounts vjre have of the city while its 
Moghul rulers possessed any remnant of autho- 
rity. 

The present century has necessarily been prolific 
in general descriptions of the old and modern cities ; 
but, excepting those of Heber (1824), Jacquemont 
(1831-32), Sleeman (1844), Mrs. Colin Mackenzie 
(1847), Bayard Taylor (1853),.and Horman Macleod 
(1868), most of them are already forgotten, and none 
of them are of much service to the archaeologist. 
Antiquaries, however, were not backward in so 
important a field. In 1801 Colebrooke attacked 
the inscriptions on the Dehli pillars, and there- 
after, in the Asiatic Society’s Journal and elsewhere, 
the archaeology of the city continued to receive 
due treatment by such investigators as Prinsep, 
Thomas, Cunningham, Campbell, Tremlefct, and 
Sayyad Ahmad. In 1847 the local interest in the 
subject had become so general that the Dehli 
Archaeological Society was formed, and this body 
published a journal which, so long as it lasted, 
was a mine of special information. The year 
1855 produced the results of Mr. J. Fergusson’s 
examination of the Muhammadan monuments. 
This was principally directed to architectural 
objects, but was important as the first attractive 
introduction of the subject to the home public. 
In 1862-63 General Cunningham, then Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor to Government, went over the 
ground, and issued a report which, besides con- 
taining much that was new, collected the results of 
all the previous piecemeal inquiries. This pub- 
lication was wanting in illustrations and plans, 
and did not treat any but the more important 
questions in detail, but it has been the basis and 
guide of later investigators. It was supplement- 
ed in 1874 by Mr. Beglar, of the Archaeological 
Survey; but as he principally confined himself 
to the further elucidation of a few fundamental., 
points, such as the sites of the successive cities 
and the origin of the Kutb Min&r and Masjid, 
there still remained a great deal to be done, both 
in exploration of the Hindu remains, and in the 
detailed examination of those of the Muhamma- 
dans, 

At this stage the work was taken, up by Mr, 
Carr Stephen, who has confined his labours close- 
iy to the historical and architectural branches of 
the antiquities of Dehli. His work is destitute of 
proper maps and plans (the only maps being two 
indifferent copies of the old sketches of General 


Cunningham, and the only plan a bad copy of one 
by Mr. Fergusson of the palace of Shah Jeh&n) ; 
there are no illustrations besides the photographs ; 
there is no bibliography ; and the index is very 
imperfect ; but what the author has undertaken he 
has done thoroughly well. We have tested his 
measurements and descriptions, and * found them 
invariably correct. His authorities are generally 
quoted, and his dates well supported ; and, most 
creditable of all, he has firmly avoided the tall 
writing to which Dehli, of all other cities in India, 
invites the unwary. Mr. Carr* Stephen, boo, has 
refrained from the incongruous parallels which are 
so much the fashion, and which led not long ago 
to the neglected and mutilated Shalamar garden 
at Labor being styled the “ Versailles of the 
Panjab”! Imagine a Versailles without a palace, 
without a picture gallery, without fountains, and 
! without parterres ! Dehli lias been without ‘much 
unfitness described as tbo Homo of Asia, but 
parallels should cease there. It is but bare justice 
to say of Mr. Carr Stephen’s book that the 
traveller; unless he be provided with General 
Cunningham’s Reports, cannot properly appreciate 
the city without it. The book, so far as it goes, 
is. a decided acquisition,. and the appreciative 
reader will regret that it does nob contain six 
hundred pages, instead of less than half that 
number. 

It is refreshing, in the first place, to find a 
Government officer resident at Dehli taking the 
trouble to perform the tiresome work which has 
been done in* this case, as neither the European 
community nor occasional visitors impress one as 
caring much for this architectural paradise. Most 
persons deem two days sufficient for “ doing’ * the 
forty-five square miles of ruins. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the Panj&b 
Government can only afford an annual budget 
allotment of two or three thousand rupees for the 
repair of the monuments of the old capital, while 
as many l&khs are being lavishly spent on Gothic 
structures of very questionable correctness and 
taste at Labor. It must not be understood from 
this remark, however, that we are ungrateful for 
what Government has done. On the contrary, it 
has laid the public under much* obligation by 
fitting up or building very comfortable ban - 
gl&s at the Kutb; Tughlakab&d, and Hum&yun’s 
tomb ; free access is allowed to the L&l Kil&; 
and fees are nowhere demanded: Government 
probably spends quite as much money on the pre- 
servation of old Dehli, as the public demands . 

The specialities of Mr. Carr Stephen’s work are 
the numerous audnew translations of Muhammadan 
inscriptions ; some judicious criticisms of former 
attempts to fix the sites of the Path&n cities ;, 
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descriptions of little known and, in some instances, 
unidentified buildings, such as the tombs of the 
Sayyad and Lodi kings ; a rather full account of 
the royal and other cemeteries at the Tillage of 
Mahrauli ; and the production of a readable de- 
scription of the principal Moghul public buildings 
of the modern city. Generally speaking, the author 
has, while collecting and condensing all that has 
been written by others, supplied the deficiencies 
in detail left by General C unningham and his 
assistants. In this way the work done in the 
shape of dry bat useful specifications and measure- 
ments is immense, and a marked feature of the 
book, — quite two hundred distinct sites and mo- 
numents being thus placed beyond the hazard' of 
the entire effaeement which sooner or later ac- 
companies the advantages of British rule. 

With respect to Lalkot (the first of the forts of 
old Dehii), Mr. Carr Stephen differs from General 
Cunningham, as others have done, and apparently 
with justice.- Our author disbelieves -altogether 
in its existence as a fortress. It is questionable, 
however, whether his agreement with General 
Cunningham in regard to the southern boundary 
of Dehii Shershahi (the last Pathan capital) can 
be accepted as final until he disposes of the in- 
surmountable stumbling-block of the so-called 
Ml Darwaza, nearly opposite Dinpanah. This 
gateway (which should not be confounded with 
the other Lai Darwaza* of Dehii Shershahi, which 
is more properly called the Kabuli Darwaza,. and 
stands opposite Piruz Shah’s Kofcila) is situated 
more than a mile within General Cunningham’s 
southern boundary,, and it impresses one on in- 
spection either as a grand-port of the southern 
wall, or the remains of some inner rampart. .Al- 
though the southern boundary wall of Sher Shah’s 
capital may be fixed below Hamayun’s tomb, on 
the authority of Pinch and others, no traces of it 
have been found there ; and, until something tangi- 
ble is discovered, one is warranted, nr considering 
the Lai Darwaza near Dinpanah as marking the 
real southern* boundary of the walled city, and 
the streets and the buildings so plainly marked 
outside it as extramural suburbs. The author 
agrees with General Cunningham with respect to 
the site of Siri (the city of ’Alau’d-din Khilji, the 
conqueror of the Dakhan and% the second king., of 
the third Pathan dynasty), and disposes for ever 
of the attempts made to fix it near the K-utb? 

In the cases of most of these city sites Mr. Carr 
Stephen has omitted to perform one useful task,. 
— that, namely, of describing:the ground as it now 

* To this list of deficiencies we add a few blemishes 
which have escaped detection in die proofs. The Hans’ Alai 
can scarcely have had a “ stone and masonry wall” (p. 83). 
The foundations, not the walls, of the Kalin Masjia must 
be “six feet deep” (p. 140). The “stamp” of Pirns Sh&h’s 


lies under cultivation or mounds of ruins. He 
has preferred the more attractive duty of treating 
of the appearance and” remains of the solid public 
buildings scattered over their' areas. This re- 
minds ns of the extreme want there is of a large 
scale archaeological map of old Dehii. That of 
Lieutenant Burgess, plotted from a survey in. 
1849-50, is the only one existing that we are aware 
of. It is good so far as it goes, but the bounda- 
ries of some of the cities are unreliable, and it not 
only omits to mark important standing buildings, 
but is also on too small a scale to allow of the loca- 
tion of streets and of minor ruins being delineated. 

We have already referred to- some of the defi- 
ciencies of the book. To these must be added the 
want of any mention of the canals ; the gardens 
(including the famous Shalamar) ; the palaces of 
nobles in the modern city ; and of such buildings 
as the Jaina temple and Bodli-ka-SaraL Gene- 
rally, too, the modern city is not described in suf- 
ficient detail. All the important Moghul buildings 
are specified, but there is little or no account of 
the streets as they now lie compared with those 
of former times, and there is nothing about the 
baths, wells, sarais, sewers, and other domestic 
works, which, taking Labor as an instance, are so 
curious in Muhammadan cities.* 

The canals were- well worthy of a page or two. 
The walled gardens have of late years so rapidly 
decreased in number that, unless they are de- 
scribed T and measured at once, all trace of them 
will be lost. When last in Dehii, in 1873, we had 
difficulty in finding Shalamar at all, and when we 
got there we found the famous Imperial Garden 
had almost disappeared. All that remained was 
an angle of the enclosure wall, surmounted by a 
common plaster-domed pavilion, and two paltry 
baraddris, one of which a local agriculturist digni- 
fied by the name of Shish Mahal. The remains of 
some of the minor gardens are much more splen- 
did, several having imposing gate ways of fine ma- 
terial. Not far from Shalamar is Badli-ka-Sarai, 
rendered famous by the eugagement of June 1857- 
It is a small rec tang alar enclosure, with massive 
high bactlem,ented walls of brick. It reeked with 
smoke and filth. 

Had space Allowed, we should have liked to 
enter into some discnssion of the very numerous 
points in the archaeology of Dehii yet remaining 
unsettled. Every page of such a work as that 
under notice reminds one of how much remains 
to be done, but any attempt of the kind would be* 
impossible here. 

cupola, which is referred to (p- 63) as being on the fifth 
story of the Kutb HinSr, must mean the finial op halos. 
If octagonal pavilions “manned” the wall* of the garden 
of Jehln&ra Begam (p. 250), they are to be envied... At 
p. X02 there is “a cylinder with 10 aides.” 
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Mr. Fergusson is well able to defend him- 
self when he requires it, but we cannot refrain 
from 'noticing with dissent Mr. Carr Stephen’s 
remark that Mr. Fergusson has committed him- 
self to statements, about the doings of British 
officials at Dehli, which cannot be accepted. Wo 
consider Mr. Fergusson has been astonishingly 
moderate in his denouncement of European Vandal- 
lism. The ignorant destroyer has done his worst 
there, to the eternal disgrace of the British 
reputation for taste. Without going further a- 
field, the first thing one sees on entering Dehli 
by railway is a mutilation of the walls of the 
Fort, — the walls which prompted the warm admi- 
ration of Heber, — in order that one or two honey- 
combed guns may have a clear sweop across the 
bridge. In respect to these barbarities the 
mouths of state officials are shut, and it becomes 
indispensable that independent writers liko Mr. 
Fergusson should speak the truth, while there is 
an enlightened government, both here and at 
home, able and willing to put down these acts 
of ruthless destruction. 


Kashmir and Kashgar : a Narrative of tho Journey of 
the Embassy of Kashgar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bel- 
lew, C.S.I., Surgeon-Major, Bengal Staff Corps (sic 
in orig.), author of Journal of a Mission to Kandahar 
in 1357-58, <fcc., &c. London : Trubner & Co. 

The Northern Barrier of Indta : a popular account 
of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. By Frede- 
rick Drew, Assoc, of the Royal School of Mines, As- 
sistant Master of Eton College, formerly of the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir’s service. London : Edward Stanford. 

The two works noted above deal with the same 
region, but are of very different pretensions and 
character. Dr. Bellewis an almost official writer, 
who has already related the adventures of two 
important Missions, has distinguished himself in 
the philology of Khurasan and Mekran, and been 
highly honoured by the Government he serves. 
It would be natural to expect from his powers, 
experience, and opportunities a work which 
should be a vade-mecum to future travellers and in- 
quirers. The hope would be grievously disappoint- 
ed by the volume before us. It contains no map 
(a sine qua non of a good book of travels), though 
the author might surely have made use of the 
researches of his comrades, Captains Trotter and 
Biddulph and Colonel Gordon. It has no illus- 
trations, though, the* Mission included draughts- 
men and photographers; and’ it has no index. 
The book may, for the purpose of review, be 
divided into two parts, — the itinerary of the Mis- 
sion, and the author’s ethnological opinions and 
historical researches. The former may be briefly 
dismissed, as the most part of it furnishes but 
little information not already before the public, 
*md Dr. Bellew himself appears to think that the 


interchange of the regulation civilities between 
Raja, Resident, and Envoy at Srinagar are quite 
as worthy of note as any other event of their 
travels. The other portion, however, requires 
some notice. 

It is, in the first place, very hard upon the 19th 
century that its now declining days should be in- 
sulted with a rechauffe of the wildest dreams of Tod 
and Wilford; with nonsense about the “pure 
Caucasian, the representative of the original Saka, 
Sui, or Sacrn who were pushed up from tho plains 
by kindred tribes of tho Yuelri, Gotas, Jatta, 
or Goth” ! who, according to our author, “ in the 
west transplanted to tho soil of their adoption, as 
in Gothland, Jutland, England, Saxony, &c. 
[Saxony from Saka !] tho names of their colo- 
nizing tribes; and in the south,” to cut along 
story short, christened Banaras Kasi, after Kash- 
ghar, Herat after Y&rkand, and Kafcak in Orissa 
after an elder sister in Turkestan! At least so 
Dr. Bellow ventures to conclude “ from the simi- 
larity of the names, and the historical record of 
the emigration,” a document about which he 
is provoking enough to give us no further in- 
formation. His researches, however, into the his- 
tory of the country in times rather moro within 
the ken of modern man are apparently reliable, and 
would be useful if they woro comfortably sorbed 
out into an appendix. But they are, throughout 
the work, intermixed with tho itinerary, as never 
were victuals in a pie ; so that tho bewildered 
reader emerges from tho dockings and fightings 
of the children of Chinghiz Kh&n into the fes- 
tive hall of the Mahilraja of Kasmir, or the crowd- 
ed camp of the Mission, whence, at tho sight of 
some wayside monument, tho doctor drags him 
off again into the civil troubles of the <£ iChitay” 
and “ Mughol.” It would perhaps be too much 
to ask for systematic orthography in such a work } 
— at any rate it would be fruitless, and it is some- 
thing that Dr. Bellew no longer calls the race of 
the Prophet “ Saggids.” 

In wading through this confused medley of 
travel, history, and speculation we have been 
much assisted by Mr, Drew’s work. It is, and 
pretends to be, no more than a useful manual 
of the dominions of the house of Jamil ; but it 
has been very carefully and systematically com- 
piled, has a good map and index, and a number of 
illustrations, some of which are beautiful, ©spe- 
cially the pretty centre-piece on the cover (re- 
appearing in black and white on p. xii), and all 
clear. Some of the modest outlines of mountain 
scenery could, one would think, almost be used 
as maps ; and the whole work is of a sort most 
valuable to the traveller and student. 

W, F.8. 
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THREE NEW EDICTS OF ASOKA. 

BY G. BUHLEK. 


flTHE subjoined three edicts form part of the 
-L splendid discoveries which General Cunning- 
ham has been making in Northern and Central 
India during the last years, and will shortly be 
published in facsimiles in the first volume of 
his Corpus Inscriptionum Tnclicarum . General 
Cunningham sent me last autumn plate XIV . 
of his work which contains them. With the help 
of a photograph also furnished by him I soon 
succeeded in deciphering the very simple Sahas- 
1 ‘fixn edict. But the more important Rupnath 
inscription I was unable to make out com- 
pletely until I received two rubbings, which 
General Cunningham was good enough to take 
at my request. On my communicating my 
final results he very generously gave me per- j 
mission to publish the text with my translations, 
and thus enabled me to make these most impor- 
tant inscriptions at once generally accessible. 

The great historical value of the new edicts 
lies herein : — 

Istly — That they absolutely fix the length of 
time which elapsed between Buddha’s nirvana 
and Asoka ; 

2 nelly — That they prove the accuracy of the 
chronology of the southern Buddhists, as far as 
India is concerned ; 

Zrdly — That their data, together with the 
information of the Greek historians, prove Bud- 
dha’s nirvana to have taken place between the 
years 483-82 and 472-71 b.c. ; and 

4 thly — That they indicate the direction in 
which future efforts to find the exact date of 
Buddha’s nirvana ought to be made. 

These assertions may appear bold and over- 
confident, as the inscriptions neither give the 
name of the king who caused them to be incised, 
nor show any of the common epithets of Buddha. 
But nevertheless I feel confident that a care- 
ful consideration of the contents of the edicts 
will cause their correctness to he admitted. 

In the Sahasram inscription a person who calls 
himself 4 the Beloved of the gods’ states that he 
was for a long time an up as aha, or worshipper, 
without exerting himself much for his faith j that 
afterwards, in consequence of strenuous exertion 
during a year and more, he made the inhabit- 
ants of Jambudvipa, i.e. India, abjure the gods 
in whom they believed formerly. He then quotes 


a passage in favour of 1 exertion’ from a 4 sermon,’ 
and adds that this sermon was delivered by the 
Vivuiha , 6 the Departed,’ two hundred and fifty-six 
(years) before, and that its substance has been 
incised on rocks and stone pillars. In the 
Rupnath edict e the Beloved of the gods’ enlarges 
the first two statements by adding that the 
time of his being an up as aka included more than 
thirty-two years and a half; and that during the 
period of exertion, lasting upwards of a year , he 
was a member of the saihgha , or of the commu- 
nity of ascetics. This last point is also preserved 
in the fragment of the Bair at inscription. Jn 
the date the Rupnath edict shows, besides, an 
important addition. It says, 4 256 (years) from 
I the departure of the Bata, the T e a c h e r.’ 

Now it is quite clear that the individual who 
calls himself c the Beloved of the gods’ must be a 
kin y. For, the fact that this epithet occurs before 
the names of the three kings P i y a d a s i-A s o k a, 
D a s a r a t k a, and T i s h y a, and that in 
the Jaugada separate edicts it is nsed by itself 
to denote the first ruler, proves that it was 
an ancient royal title corresponding nearly 
j to the modern 4 by the grace of God/ and the 
| Roman Augustus, and was used in the 
| third century before Christ. Secondly, the 
I boast that the writer caused a change of religion 
throughout India, — the result not of his greatness, 
but of his zeal — and that he caused the matter of 
the sermon to be incised on rocks and pillars, 
can only proceed from a great ruler, who held 
the whole or a great part of India in subjection. 
Both the title of the writer, and the alphabet 
which the edicts show, make it very probable 
that this king belongs to the third century 
before Christ, and to the M a u r y a dynasty. 
For it has hitherto not been proved that the 
title was used by later kings, or that the so- 
called Asoka or Lafc characters were adopted 
by any one but the Mauryas, their subjects and 
contemporaries. 

The next point to be determined is the faith 
to which the writer belonged. The statements 
that he destroyed the belief in the gods until 
then considered to he true, and that he was 
first an upasaha or sdvahci* and later a member 
of the smiigha, show that he must have been 
either a Bauddha or a Jaina. Both these seels 
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apply the former two terms to ttieir lay brethren, 
and the latter to the brotherhood of their ascetics. 
If thus the choice lies between the Jainas and 
Bauddhas, it cannot be doubtful that the latter 
are meant. For though the Jainas existed in the 
third century before Christ, and even occur in 
Piyadasi-Asoka’s inscriptions under their ancient 
name Nigantha, i.e. Nirgrantha,* no proof has 
hitherto been found for their own assertion that 
they were patronized by one of the Maurya 
kings ;t on the contrary, there is every reason 
for adhering to the generally received opinion 
that both Asoka and his grandson Dasaratha, 
and the other later Maurya princes, were Bud- 
dhists or patrons of Buddhism. 

If the £ Beloved of the gods’ was a Buddhist, 
it follows that the sermon which he quotes must 
be a Buddhist sermon, and the Vi vutlia of 
the Sahasram edict, or Y yutlia of the Rup- 
natk edict, .must be the Buddha himself. The 
word is not one of the common names of £ a k y a- 
mnni-Gotama, but its etymological import 
is such as to make it a fitting epithet for him. 

I take vivutha for a representative of Sanskrit 
vivritta , and of Pali vivutta or vivatto. As not 
one of these or of the formerly published in- 
scriptions of Piyadasi shows double letters, but 
always substitutes single ones,£ vivutha is in 
reality equivalent to vivuttha , and this form 
differs from the Pali vivutta only by the aspira- 
tion of the second t. This difference, however, 
does not matter much. For, firstly, there are 
other instances of irregular aspirates in the 
language of the edicts. Thus we have hichhi , 
c something/ for Sanskrit JdmcJhit and Pali him- 
c/ri.§ Secondly, the letter r causes in Pali some- 
times the aspiration of a preceding ta , e.g. in 
tattha — tatra,\\ and it is therefore not astonish- 
ing that the vowel ri should have exercised the 
same influence in a cognate dialect. 

But irrespective of these phonetic considera- 
tions the identity of vivutha with Sans- 
krit vivritta becomes almost certain from 
the immediately following sentence of tbe 
Sahasram edict, duve sapaiimdldtisatd vivutha , — 

* See Lassen, Ind. Alt . vol. II. p. 468., 2nd ed., and 
Delhi separate edict, 1. 5. 

t According to their accounts, Sampratior Sampadi, 
the son of Kun&la and grandson of Asoka, covered the 
earth with Jaina chodtyas . See, e.g., Hemachandra, Pari- 
Hshta/parva, Sargas X., XI. 

t ‘Compare, e. g., * diy adhiy am’ with Pali diyadcITio, tata 
with Pali tattha, athe with Pali attho , etc. 

, § Compare also the irregular aspirates in Pali words, 
like kimtKw, phalita, &c. enumerated by E. Kuhn, Beitraae 
2 "nr PaU Grummatik, p, 40. 


literally 4 two hundred (years) exceeded by fifty- 
six have elapsed’ The sense of this passage, 
which is further confirmed by the phrase of the 
Khandagiri inscription(line 5) ®f[ i lathe vivuthe vase , 
4 then after a year had elapsed/ makes it impos- 
sible to take vivutha for anything else than vi- 
vrittdnl or rather vivritte (notn. dual neuter). As 
these two examples, as well as the etymology,' 
show, vivutha , if applied to a person, means 
originally c the Departed,’ or 4 he who has passed 
away.’* Such a name fits Silky am uni very well, 
as he is considered to he the first who passed 
away beyond the circle of births. The Rxipnath 
form vyntha arose, in my opinion, from the sub- 
stitution of u for vu, and the consequent change 
o f the i of the prefix vi to y in accordance with 
the laws of Sanskrit phonetics. Its lingual th 
has been caused by the lost ri, which in Pali too, 
as the form vat to shows, has the same effeet.+ 
From the identification of the Vivutha, the 
preacher of the sermon, with S a ky am u n i, it 
follows further that the era in which the inscrip- 
tions are dated is that of the Nirvana. For, the 
ti, i.e. iti , which stands at the end of the sen- 
tence duve sapamndldtisatd vivutha tl, shows 
that it is governed by the preceding sentence, 
iyam sdvivne vivuthena. Anybody who is acquaint- 
ed with the use of the Sanskrit iti will see the 
truth of this remark, and will translate idamsrdva- 
nam vivrittena (Jcri turn) dm shafpanchdsadadhika - 
sate vivritte iti , by u this sermon was preached by 
the Departed two hundred and fifty-six years 
ago.” The date of the Rfipnfith inscription con- 
firms the above explanation. It says, 256 sata- 
vivdsd ta {i.e. ii), lit. 44 256 from the departure of 
the Sata, thus.” Hero the word sata requires 
special notice. It may stand for Sanskrit sata , 
100, or, as the inscription does not note double 
consonants for sapian , 4 seven,’ sahtd , 4 able/ 
sapta , ‘ cursed / or, as the/Inscription frequently 
leaves out the anmvdra% . for santa, i.e . sat , pres, 
part, of as , 4 good/ sdnta , 4 quiescent,’ srdnta , 

4 tired or, finally, because the inscriptions do not 
always aspirate t followed by r or preceded by $,§ 
for sasta, ( praised/ sastra, 4 a weapon/ sastra, 

j| Compare Kuhn, loc. cit. p. 50. 

IT dour. As. $oc. Bemg. vol. VI. p. 1000. 

* Another possibility to explain, vivutha, as a corruption 
of vivrita , and to take this as a synonym of nirvrita, Pali 
nibbuto, I reject on account of the two cases where it is 
construed with the word vaso } ‘ a year/ 
t Compare also E. Kuhn, loc. cit. p. 49, and the form 
hate for feritah. 

i Compare, e.g., pakate = pvakrdntah> = dntdt, &e. 

| Compare tata , Sah, 1. 8= tatra and Pali atta = asta : 
Kuhn, loc . cit. p. 53. 
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‘ institutes of science/ and sdstri , 4 a teacher I 
select from these numerous possibilities the last 
explanation, because in Pali satthu\\ — Sanskrit 
sdsiri is a common designation of Sakya- 
muni. The translation of the date is therefore, 
“ 258 ( years ) since the departure of the Teacher 
(have elapsed). 55 The final ta , which I be- 
lieve to represent ti 9 indicates here probably 
that the inscxnption is finished. 

The result which has now been gained is 
that the Inscriptions proceeded from a Maurya 
king, or from a contemporary of the Mauryas, 
who was a Buddhist lay-brother during thirty- 
two years and a half, and a member of the 
Sixmgha for upwards of a year, i. e. who was a 
Buddhist for more than thirty-three and a half, 
and that in the thirty-fourth year of his ad- 
herence to the Buddhist faith 256 years after 
the Nirvana had elapsed, or in other words the 
257th year after the Nirvana corresponded to 
the second half of the 34 th year after Ms con- 
version. Now we know of no Indian princes 
who made any great efforts for Buddhism in 
the third century after the Nirvana besides 
Asoka and Dasaratha, his grandson. 
But the latter cannot be the author of the 
inscriptions, as he reigned only seven years. 
There remains, therefore, nobody but Asoka, 
whose reign lasted more than thirty-seven 
years. This inference is fully confirmed by 
the Mahdvaiiisa , which, provided a certain line 
of Interpretation is adopted, gives the years 
of Asoka 5 s reign after his conversion as 
upwards of 34, and places his death in 257 
Buddhee. 

The chronological dates regarding Asoka 
which occur in the Ceylonese chronicle are as 
follows : — 

1. Interval between Bindusara’s death 

and As oka’s abhisheka (upwards 

of) 4 years. 

2. Interval between As oka’s abhisheka 

and his conversion to Buddhism 

{upwards of) 3 years.* 

3. Conversion of T i s by a, the Vparaja . . 
in the 4th year of Asoka’s reign.f 

4. Ordination of Mahendra and San- 

g li a m 1 1 r a in the fit h year.£ 

1| Vide Childers* Pali Diet. s. v. 

% Ma.h&vaviia, V. 17-20, — Tumour, pp. 21-22. 

* Makdv. V. 35, — Tumour, p. 23. In this passage and 
the preceding one the author says that three and four years 
respectively had elapsed when the second event hook place j 
the latter fell, therefore, in the 4th and oth years. Mr. 


5. Death of the Sthaviras Tishya and 

Sumanas in the 8th year. 

6. The third Buddhist convocation 

. . . in the 17th year.§ 

7. Planting of the Bodhi-iree in Ceylon. . . 
in the 18th year. 

8. Death of queen Asandhimitra. . . 
. . . . 12th year after the last event. 

9. Asoka’s marriage with her attendant. . . 


. . . 4th year after the last event. 

10. Destruction of the Bodhi-tree 3rd 

year after the last event. 

11. Death of Asoka. ...... 4th year 

after the last event. 

12. Total of Asoka’s reign . . . . 37 years. jj 


There are two points connected with these 
dates which require consideration, viz. if the 
years of Asoka mentioned under Nos. 3-7 are to 
be counted from the death of Bindusara or 
from Asoka’s abhisheka , and, secondly, how 
the dates under 8-11 can be reconciled with the 
statement No. 12, that Asoka ruled 37 years. 

As regards the first question, the common 
custom of the Hindus to reckon the years of 
their kings from The date of their abhisheka , 
and not from their actual accession to the throne, 
is a strong argument for taking all the years 
mentioned under Nos. 3-7, as well as the total 
under No. 12, to refer to the period after Asoka’s 
abhisheka . This argument is further strength- 
ened by the consideration that if the 4th year, In 
which Asoka’s brother Tishya entered the samgha , 
and the 6th year, in which his (Asoka’s) son 
Mahendra and his daughter Sanghamitra were 
ordained, had to be counted from Bindusara’s 
death, both these events would fall before Asoka’ s 
conversion to Buddhism . For his conversion can- 
not have takenplace earlier than the 8 th year after 
Bindusara’s death. Now Indian princes 
were, and are, no doubt, great latltudinarians in 
religious matters, and it would not be extra- 
ordinary to find that the brother of a Brah- 
manical king had turned Buddhist with his 
sanction. But it seems extremely improbable 
that a Brahman should persuade,or even give per- 
mission to, a sou and a daughter to become 
ascetics of another sect than his own. For this 
reason also I can come to no other conclusion 

Tumour translates chatuhi uassehi (V . 20) wrongly by ‘ in 
the fourth, year. 5 

t MaMv. V. 168-172, — Tumour, p. 34. 

X Makdv. V. 215, — Tumour, p. 37. 

§ Ma h&v. V. 286, — Tumour, p. 42. 

jj For the last dates she Mah&v. XX. 1-6, — Tumour, p. 122 
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but that tbe dates of Tishya’s and of Mahendra’s 
and' Sanghamitra’s ordinations fall in tbe 4th 
and 6tb years after Asoka’s abhisheka, i.e . in the 
1 st and 3rd years after bis conversion. If that is 
conceded in the case of these two events, it fol- 
lows that all the other dates have to be taken in 
the same manner. The second question — as to 
how the dates given under 8-11 are to be recon- 
ciled with the statement under 12, that Asoka 
reigned 37 years — has attracted the attention of 
Professor Lassen, whois of opinion that the Mahu- 
vamsa contradicts itself. He maintains that as 
the death of Asandhimitrfi fell in the 12 th 
year after the 1 8th year of Asoka’s accession, 
the marriage of Asoka in the 4th year after that 
event, the destruction of the Bodhi-tree in the 
3rd year after the marriage, and the deatli of 
Asoka in the 3rd year after the destruction of 
the Bodhi-tree, the total of Asoka’s years ought 
to be 41, instead of 37.^y The Mafutnamkt. 
certainly does express itself very loosely, but 
still its statements may be reconciled with each 
other. Tor it does not assert that the last four 
events took place at intervals of 12, 4, 3, and 4 
years, but at intervals of 

11 years + x months or days. 

3 years + « 

2 years + x ,, ,, 

3 years 4* x „ „ 

Nor does it say that the Bodhi-tree was sent 
to Ceylon 18 years after Asoka’s abhisheka , but 
in the 18th year, i.e. after 17 years and x months 
or days had elapsed. If we now assume that 
the number of the months or days in excess of 
the full years elapsed on the occurrence of 
each of the last five events does amount to 
more than one entire year and to less than two 
entire years, and if we concede that, as Turnour 
and others have already conjectured, the total 
of Asoka’s reign, 37 year’s, refers only to the 
number of completed years, and leaves out odd 
months and days, then the two statements will 
agree perfectly. In order to make my meaning 
plainer, I will, merely for argument’s sake, put 
down definite figures for the unknown number 
of months or days, and the agreement of the 
two statements will appear at once : — 

Yrs. m. 

(7) The Bodhi-tree planted in Ceylon 

in tbe 18th year after abhisheka ... 17 7 


Yrs. rn. 

(8) Asandhimitra died in tbe 12th year 


after that 11 7 

(9) Asoka married her attendant in the 

4 tli year after that 3 3 

(10) The Bodhi-tree was destroyed in 

the 3rd year after that 2 4 

(11) Asoka died in the 4th year after 

that 3 I 


The total of A s oka’s reign was then ... 37 ] 0 


and that is just what the JJ [aluivnihm says, pro- 
vided its total 37 is taken to <’ofer to completed 
years only. 

The figures assigned for the months aiv, as 
I have stated, entirely fictitious, and. as far as 
the statements of the Mahdvamsa are concer/ieh 
the surplus over 37 years may be just as well 
ton days as ten months. But it seems obvious 
to me that the above interpretation of the pas- 
sage is more accurate, and more in accordance 
with the literal meaning of the text than that 
proposed by the Tiled, which declares it neces- 
sary to avoid counting the last year* of each 
period twice.* 

If wo now turn to consider the adjustment 
of Buddha’s years and of Asoka’s, we shall 
again find an element of uncertainty in the 
statement, of the Mahdmmm. But. it will also 
appear that, under certain suppositions which 
the text by no means disallows, the statements 
of the Mahdvamsa and of those of the new 
inscriptions completely agree. The Mahdvainsa 
says, Y. 21, that 218 years after the Nirvdna had 
passed when Asoka’s abhisheka took place. This 
obviously means, according to our manner of 
expressing ourselves, that the abhisheka was per- 
formed in 219 a.b. "The text leaves it doubtful 
if the 218th year had only just closed, or if a 
number of months had elapsed since its com- 
pletion. On this point, regarding which, I repeat 
it, no certainty can be gained from the Mah avamsa. 
as well as on the other point, which aocbrding 
to the preceding discussion is equally uncertain, 
the amount of the excess over the total of 37 
years, depends the determination of the year of 
the Nirvdna in which Asoka died. If at the time 
of the abhisheka 218 years of the Nirvdna plus a 
few months, say two or three only, had elapsed, 
and if the excess of man fchs over the total 


t haseeu, Ind. Alt. vol. I. p. 283, 2nd ed. He has o« 
loosed tbe fact that the TOd of the kTahdvamsa—Turno 


In trod. p. xlvii. — warns against this * laughable mistake.’ 
* Turnour, Mah&v., Xntrod. p, xlvii. 
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of 37 years of Asoka’s reign amounts likewise to 
a few months, say two or three only, then the 
death of Asoka will fall in the year 256 of the 
Nirvana For 218 years and 2 months 4-37 
years and 2 months makes 255 years and 4 
months. Under this supposition Asoka died in 
the first half of the year 250 of the Nirvana, 

But if many months, say 10 or 11. of the 
219th year of the Nirvana had passed at the time 
of the abhisheha, and if many months, say ten 
or eleven, have to be added to the total of the 
years of Asoka’s reign, then his death falls in 
the year 257 after the Nirvana . For 218 years 
and 11 months 4-37 years and 11 months makes 
256 years and 10 months. It is also apparent that 
in order to bring about an agreement between the 
inscriptions and the Malta vcuiisa this second 
interpretation has to be adopted. For only in 
case Asoka died towards the end of 257 a.b. will 
it be possible to allow that he may have caused 
an inscription to he incised when 256 years 
after the departure of the Teacher had passed, 

Now only one more point, the probable date of 
Asoka’s conversion, remains to be considered in 
order to complete the agreement between the 
inscriptions and the Mahdvamsa. The equation 
of the former is 33 years 6 months and a* days 
=256 A;B. 4- x months or days. The Malta vamsa 
says, Y. 34, 44 The father (of Asoka), being of the 
Brahman i cal faith, used to feed (daily) sixty 
thousand Brahmans, He himself did so for 
three years.” Now this may mean either that 
the interval between Asoka’s abhisheha and his 
conversion was filled by three years exactly, or 
that some months and days have to be added. 
The equation in the new inscriptions makes it 
necessary to add at least eight months, because 
the middle of the thirty-fourth after the conver- 
sion could not fall under any other supposition 
in the 257th year after the Nirvana . But if this 
addition is made the dates of the inscription 
and of the Maltdvamsa agree perfectly. For 
then we obtain — 

A s o k a ’s abhisheha, 218 years after the Nir- 
vana and say 11 months, i.e. at the end of 219 

A.B. 

Asoha’s conversion 3 years after the abhisheha 
and say 8 months, i.e. in the middle of 223 a.b. 

Date of the inscriptions 33 years and 6 months 
and odd days after conversion, i.e. in the begin- 
ning of 257 a.b. 


Death of A s o ka 37 years and say 10 months 
after abhisheha , i.e. in the end of 257 A.B. 

The agreement which has thus been shown to 
exist between the inscriptions and the Mahd- 
vennsa is, in spite of the uncertainty introduced 
by the neglect of the odd months in the latter 
work, sufficiently close to prove that the Mahd- 
rathsa’s statements regarding the history of India 
and of the beginnings of Buddhism are more 
than fanciful inventions of the monastic mind. 
They must be regarded as genuine historical 
dates, derived front contemporary evidence. 

The necessary consequence of this discovery 
is that all attempts to adjust the Ceylonese chro- 
nology to that of the Greeks by means of a 
reduction or of a lengthening of the distance 
between the Nirvana and Asoka have to he given 
up. Henceforth it must be accepted as a fact 
that the abhisheha of Asoka took place in 219 
a.b., and that he was alive in the beginning 
of 257 a.b. If the identification of Asoka’s 
grandfather C Ii a n dragapia with the S a n- 
drokyptos of the Greeks, and Asoka’s own 
relations to Antioclius, the A n t i j o k a or 
Antiyoga of the rock inscriptions, prove 
that the Ceylonese date of the Nirvana 548 
b c. has been placed 60 to 70 years too early, 
the fault must lie cither in the period after 
Asoka, or in the adjustment of the dates of the 
Indian history and of the Ceylonese kings. It is 
possible that either some kings have been er- 
roneously inserted after iJcviiudnipriya Tixhy 
the contemporary of Asoka, or that the reigns of 
Tishya. as well as of his predecessor and succes- 
sors, have been intentionally expanded. The 
latter alternative seems to me most likely, 
because, as Hr. Tumour* and other Orientalists 
have shown, the dates of P a n d u k h b h ay a, 
ofH u t a s i va and of his four sons, are extreme- 
ly suspicious. It seems impossible that these 
kings, who represent three generations, should 
have reigned 200 years. This suspicion be- 
comes stronger through other circumstances, 
especially through the fact that Y i j a y a‘s 
landing is made to fall on the clay of the Nir- 
vana. I am not prepared to risk any definite 
statement as to the manner in which the reigns 
of the Ceylonese kings ought to be reduced, or on 
the exact amount of the reduction, as I think it 
very likely that Dr. P. Goldschmidt’s collection 
of Ceylonese inscriptions will completely clear 


f Mahay. Introd. p. xli 
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up the question. For all practical purposes 
the date for the Nirvana , 477-78 a.d., fixed by 
Professor M. Muller, by General Cunningham, 
and others, is perfectly sufficient. The new in- 
scriptions show that it cannot be very far wrong. 
The two outside termini for the beginning of 
Cliandragnpta’s reign are 321 b.c. on the 
one side, and 310 B.C. on the other. For this 
reason, and because the Ceylonese date for the 
beginning of the Mauryas, 163 A.B., must now be 
considered to be g*enuine, the Nirvana must fall 
between 483-82 b.c. and 472-71 B.c. If, therefore, 
the date 477-78 for the Nirvdiia should eventu- 
ally be proved to be wrong, the fault cannot be 
more than five or six years one way or the other. 

Certainly regarding the date of the Nirvana, 
as already stated, will probably be obtained 
from the Ceylonese inscriptions. But thei'e'is 
a chance that the same goal may be reached by a 
different road. If a perfectly trustworthy ac- 
count of the interval between As oka’s death 
and the beginning of the Vikrama or of the 
Saka eras could be obtained either from Indian 
inscriptions or from books, then the question 
would also he solved. I must add that an ac- 
count of this kind exists, though I should be 
sorry to call it trustworthy on the evidence 
hitherto adduced. The S vet ambara Jainas place 
Mahavira’s nirvana in 470J before the era of 
V ikrama di tya 56-7 B.c., and the beginning of 
the Mauryas in 216 after Mahuvira, or in 311 
b.c. This date agrees well enough with the state- 
ments of the Greeks, and I should be prepared 
to adopt it if the manner in which the Svetam- 
baras arrived at it agreed with the Buddhist 
chronology, and the age of the gatliti in which 
it occurs were better authenticated. But the 
Jaina account of the dynasties in the 6th and 
5bh centuries B.c. differs from those of the 
Bauddhas and of the Brahmans. The gdthd 
says that Ma ha vir a died on the night in 
which king P a 1 a k a of Ujjairi was installed 
on the throne ; that P a 1 aka ruled 60 years ; 
that, next, the Nandas held Ipdia for 155 
years, and that the latter were succeeded by 
the Mauryas. Thus the Sisunagas are left out 
altogether — a point which makes the dates 
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suspicious. Under these circumstances 1 give the 
Jaina account merely as a curiosity, and in order 
to warn against its being used, without further 
inquiry, as a means to find the exact date of 
Chanuragupta’s accession and of the Nirvana. 

The additions to the history of fcho last years 
of Asoka which the new inscriptions furnish 
are of great interest. Wo now hear for the first 
time that Asoka’ s zeal for the Buddhist faith 
produced towards the end of his reign some- 
thing very like bigotry. His boast that he caused 
the people of Jambudvipai to abjure their an- 
cient gods, which probably must be taken to 
mean only that he did his best to bring about 
such a result, stands in strange contrast to his 
earlier toleration. § The change finds its ex- 
planation partly in the increasing ago of the 
monarch, and the domestic difficulties which, 
both according to Buddhistic and Jaina ac- 
counts, he had with the queen whom he 
married after Asandhimitra’s death, and partly 
by his turning ascetic. This fact is likewise 
new and of great interest, as Asoka, in spite of 
his asceticism, apparently continued to govern 
the country. It indicates that the Buddhists 
allowed, just like the Jainas in exceptional 
cases, an intermediate stage between the iSrdva- 
Jcas or lay brethren and the Bhihshtis or monks. 
The Gujarat chroniclers assert that the Ohau- 
lukya king K u m a rap a 1 a, to whom they 
even give the title suing hd dhigjati , £ lord of the 
Sarhgha/ took at various periods of his reign 
vows of continence, of temperance, of abstention 
from animal food, and of apratigraha , i.e, to re- 
nounce the confiscation of the heirloss property 
of Yanias. I am not aware that other instances 
of royal Bauddha ascetics, occur who continued 
to administer the affairs of their kingdoms. 

There is yet another question for which, the 
new inscriptions are of the utmost importance; — 
the history of the ancient Nagarx numerals. 
Hitherto the oldest insci’iptions showing them 
were the Mathura inscriptions of Kanishka, 
the Satavahana inscriptions on the Nanaghat, 
and the inscriptions of the Andhrabhrityas. 
It is satisfactoxy to find now that these nu- 
meral signs are contemporaneous with the 


X See Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 362, and Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. 

A y0 , L P- Eern in his JaartelUng . p. 28, gives 
4£6 before Vikrama as the date of MaMvWs nirvana, on 
the authority of Professor Weber’s extracts from the tfa- 
trunjayam ahdtmya. That work is a wretched forger v bv 
some of ^ IKh or 14th century, as the chapter 
on Kumarap&Ia of Anahilap &taka, 1144-74 a.d., and the 


numerous Gujaraticisms , show. The Svetambaras mean 
the era of Vikram&ditya of 56-7 B.c. when they say 470 
before Vikra na. The Digambaras place Mabavira’s nir~ 
v&na in 605 before Vikrama, anti refer to the so-called 
£?aka era. 

§ See Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol. II. p. 275, 2nd ed. 
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oldest known form of the Indian alphabet. But 
the form of the sign for 200 is still more im- 
portant, as it famishes the clearest proof for 
the correctness of Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji’s 
discovery of the syllabic origin of the Nagari 
numerals. The sign for 200 employed in the" 
Sahasram edict is r, and, if the right-hand 
side-stroke denoting the second hundred is left 
out of consideration, closely resembles the sign 
for 100 in the NanagMt inscriptions and the 
fifth Gupta sign. 1 1 But in the Bupnath edict 
the common sign for the syllable su appears 
in its stead, showing, however, an unusual 
elongation of the left-hand vertical stroke. It 
is obvious that the elongation of the vertical 
stroke serves^ here the same purpose as the 
side-stroke in the Sahasram figure, i. e. to 
denote that 200, not 100, must be read. But 
the fact that the common sign for the syllable su 
is employed, instead of the differentiated form 
used in the Sahasram edict, proves that the 
engraver knew it to be a syllable, and pro- 
nounced it as such. 

I take this opportunity to give an attempt at 
an explanation of the very curious fact that in the 
syllabic notation of numerals 200 is expressed by 
the syllable su or su plus one stroke, and 800 


by su or su plus two strokes, which latter are 
attached, according to the fancy of the writer, 
either at the right-hand side both high up and 
3ow down, or even placed at the top. This 
manner of notation is not easily explicable on 
the supposition that the side-strokes represent 
anhas of figures.' For in that case we ought 
to find two side-strokes for 200 , and three for 
300. I propose, therefore, to take them as 
marks intended to show that in the case of 200 
the syllable su had to be pronounced long, su. 
and in the case of 300 pkifn, i.e, This 
explanation holds good for the Andlirabhritya 
and Vakataka signs for 1 , 000 , 2 , 000 , and 3,000 
also, which may be read dim , dim, and dhu-u. 
respectively. It is confirmed by the fact that 
in the case of 400 the sign for the syllable ex- 
pressing 4, hhha or hi according to Bhagvanlal. 
is attached to su. The Hindu grammarians 
allow syllables of three nairas only, and it was 
therefore impossible to employ an additional 
stroke in order to denote 400. 

The sign in the two edicts for 50 also de- 
serves attention. Bupnath shows the form used 
in the Kshatrapa and Valabhi inscriptions, 
while Sahasram gives that of the Eastern plates 
and of the MSS. 


Inscription on a Rock at Sahasram. 

From General Cunningham’s facsimile, revised according to photograph. 


L $ X- 1 0 'Uljg ^ b irvTJ! I H < L G ^ i J. 40 - £ u 

-3 <p $4 ' ^ 1 1 h $ I X* ^ <P‘ y & 14/ h 

U ^ y i4 bnJ 

P c 6 k ®-jS S •*® <Ix ^ Mb j % UXo- \j,0 H 

©j\r£ P "J kh-f ^ l» X ©J/'' 


Transcript and Restoration of the Sahasram 
Edict* 

Devanam piye hevam a [ha satilekani adhit Ji- 
ll Ind. Ant vol. VI. p. 45, col. 1 and col. 5. 

In the case of 300 the Jainas also place the second 
stroke above the syllable, and write ^ . 

* Materials used : Plate XIV. of General Cunningham's 
Oorp. Inscr. Ind. vol. I. and a photograph supplied by Gene- 
ral Cunningham. 


yani savachhalani, j am upasake sumi, [ na cha 
badham palakamte. — 1 — 

Savimchhale sadhike | , am 
kam]t[e]. 

L. 1. The facsimile and photograph show that seven or 
eight syllables have been lost. The restoration of the first 
six is absolutely certain on account of the identical readings 
of B. and B. [ adhitliydni is less certain, I take it for a 
representative of adhiUsd/rvi, caused by the change of s 
to A and its subsequent loss, just as in PanjSbf Hh, thirty, 
and ikat% thirty-one. 


rsumi Daanam paia- 

Lhaka 
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Efcena aha amtalena | jambudipasi axhmisam, 
deva[liu]sam, ta— ! 2 — 

rmmisa | aiisam deva kata. | Pala[kamasi hi] 
iyam phale [n]o [cha i]yam maliatata-vacha- 
kiye pavai&ve. | Khndakena hi pala — 3 — 
kamaminena yipule snag[e] [sajkiye Alafdha 
yita]v[e], 1 Se etaye athaye iyam savane | : 
khudaka cha udala cha pa — 4 — 
lakamamtu, amfca pi cham janamtu 1 ; chiia- 
thitike cha palakame hofcu | . Iyam cha afclie 
vadhisati !, vipulam pi cha vadliisat-i, — 5 — 
diyadhiyaih aval adl hyena diyadhiyaih yadhi- 
sati | Iyam cha savane vivuthena ; duve sapam- 
nAIAii- — G — 

sata yivnfcha ti (suit phra) 25G. Ima cha atham 

pavatesu likhApayA thuya; [yata] va a 7 — 

thi hete sililthambh a tata pi liklwpaya tha- 
yi— 8— 

Translation. 

The Beloved of the gods speakcth thus :.(!/ A) 
[more than thirty-two] years [and a half] that I 
am a worshipper (of Buddha), and I have not ex- 
erted myself strenuously. (It is) a year and more 
[that I have everted m y self strenuously } . Daring 
this interval those gods that were (held to he) true 
gods in Jambudvipa have been made (to he 
regarded as) inenf and false. For through strenu- 
ous exertion comes this reward, and it ought not 
to be said to be an effect of (my) great ness. For 
even a small man who exerts himself can gain 
for himself great rewards in heaven. Just lor 
this purpose a sermon lias been preached : Both 
small ones and great ones should exert them- 
selves, and in the end they should also obtain 
(trm\ knowledge. And this spiritual good will 
increase ; it will even increase exceedingly ; it 
will increase one (she) and a half, at least one 

L. 2. Read saikmchkale, It. Six or seven letters have 
been lost. M. and i>. have two sentences, corresponding 
t.o this lacuna, containing sixteen letters. S. can have had 
one sentence only. The sense requires the sentence given 
above. Read (hnisctik, according to R. Read (luvd-hnsm'n 
as R. has devii-hxisn and a verbis required. The vertical 
stroke in the facsimile is the left-hand part of the L. This 
emendation I owe to Pay d it Bhagvanlhl Indraji. Read 
te for ti, according to it. 

. h. 3. Read deal. The pod a, before the lacuna is probable 
trom the photograph. The restoration is certain on ac- 
count of the corresponding passage in It., which here, as 
everywhere, substitutes the root paJram for palai, a m. The 
second and third lacunas have been tilled in according to Ji 
L. 4, Restorations according to it. and B — Read Jdyaue. 
L. 5. Read chajmiMktti. 

D 0. Read s&mne; the facsimile has dute, but according 
to the photograph dure, which the sense requires, is at least 
probable, if not certain. 

L. 7. Restoration suggested by the fact that two svlla- 
mes have been lost, and a- relative pronoun is desirable, 
though not absolutely necessary. The date had been read 
by j. m?* , inmuigiia ' Tn before I received the inscription. 

b™ 3 pllras ? probably alludes to the Buddhist belief 
that the deva s also have shorter or longer terms of existence, 
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(she) and a half.” And this sermon (is) by the 
Departed . Two hundred (years) exceeded by fifty- 
six, 256, have passed since ; and I have caused 
this matter to be incised on the hills ; or where 
those stone pillars are, then', too f have caused 
it to be incised. 

Transcript of the Eupndth Edict.% 
Devfmam piye hevaxh aha: salimkekani 
adhitisaui va[sa], ya sumi paka sa[va]ki, no 
cha bftdhi pakate. Satileke chu chhavacidiare, 
ya sumi haka sanigha-papite — I— 
bacilli cha pakate. Yi imaya kalaya jambudipasi 
amisa deva-husu te dani masa kata. Pakamasi 
hi esa pliale, no cha esA mahatatapa-potave. 
Khndakena lii ka — 2 — 

pi parumamiiKMia sakiyo pipule pi svage 
arodhave. Bliya athaya aim savane kate ; 
khudaka cha udala cha pakamamtu ti, ata pi cha 
janamtu. Iyam paka re cha — 3 — 
kitif chirathitike siya. Iya hi atho vadhi 
vadhisiti, vipula cha vadhisiti, apnladhiyena 
diyadhiyaih vadhisati. iya cha aihe pavatisu 
leldmpofa valuta hadha clia; athi — f — 
silathubhe silfitlimiibhasi lakhapela vayata. 
Etina cha vayajanenA yavatakatu paka ahale. 
savara-vivase tavayati. Vyuthona savane kate. 
(su 8 phra) 25 G sa — 5 — 
la- viva sa ia — G — 

Translation. 

The Beloved of the gods speakcth thus: 
(It is) more than thirty-two years and a half 
that I am a hearer (of the law), and I did not 
exert myself strenuously. But it is a. year and 
more that I have entered the community (of 
ascetics), and that I have, exerted myself 
strenuously. Those gods who during this time 
were considered to be true (gods) hi Jambudvipa, 

after which they die and mv* horn again in other stages of 
existence according to their karma. 

X Materials used : two rubbings forwarded by General 
Cunningham. 

L. 1. Read sdtilekmi, the letter H- looks blurred and 
is a mistake for -{J* For pul ti read hal.’d. There is a faint 
mark between sa and Id which may be va, — sCvvaki is re- 
■quiml as synonym for vpdmke; soahyhi white is a pos- 
sible reading, as the letters appear to be half effaced. The 
reading given above is supported by B. 

h. '1. Under the va of devu-tumi there is a vertical 
stroke, resembling mi u <J. Probably it is intended to 
indicate the absorption of the initial a of ahusu, and is the 
oldest form of the Avayraha $. Read esa for esd. A letter 
may have stood between khudcUeM hi and ka. But I 
rather think the marks in the impression are accidental 
scratches. 

L. 3. Read pakamaminend ; vipule ; drddhave j the 
long <X in pakdre is not quite certain. 

L. 5. Read lekhdpeta ihdyi ti ; tapayati b for & ; but 
possibly the reading on the stone may be tap&yati, as the 
lower part of vd - does not quite form a circle. Possibly 
vyathe lid. The two last figures of the date had been read 
by General Cunningham before I received the inscription. 

b. 6. Probably ti for ta to he read. 
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have now been abjured. For through exertion 
{comes) this reward, and it cannot be obtained 
by greatness. For a small {man) wbo exerts 
himself somewhat can gain for himself great 
heavenly bliss. And for this purpose this ser- 
mon has been preached : 4 4 Both great ones and 
small ones should exert themselves, andshonldin 
the end gain {true) knowledge, and this manner 
(of acting) should be, what P Of long duration. 
For this spiritual good will grow the growth, 
and will grow exceedingly, at the least it will 
grow one {size) and a half.” And this matter has 
been caused to be written on the bills ; {where) 
a stone pillar is, {there) it has been written on a 
stone pillar. And as often as {man brings) to this 
writing ripe thought, (so often) will he rejoice, 
{learning to) subdue his senses. § This sermon 
has been preached by the Departed. 256 {years 
have elapsed) since the departure of the Teacher. 

Transcript of the Bair at Bdict. || 

Devanarii piye aha sati[lekani] 

i.e. sa . . . . — 1 — 

vasa-nam ya haka upasake n[o] cha badham. 

am mama y a samghe papayite [ba]dha[m] cha. 

— 3— 

jaihbudipasi amisa-nam deva-hi . . . vi 

[pala]kamasi esa[pha]le — 4 — 

(n)o hi ese mail a tan e vachakaye 

. [pala]rumamimena ya . 

pa — 5 — 

vipuTe pi svamge [sa]kye aladheta(v)e .... 

[khuda]ka cha udala cha 

palakamatn ti — 6 — 

amte pi janarhtu ti chilathiti[ke] 

[vi]pulam pi vadhisati — 7 — 

diyadhiyam vadhisati (n phra) 56 

. . .* — 8 — 

Index of Words occurring in the three BdictsA [f 
Am, S. 1, 2 ; B. 3 = Sansk. yat * compare Dhau- 
li VI. 3, 5 ; sep. ed. I. 2, Ac. 

§ The original has a doable meaning. The other meaning 
is, “ And as often as (a man seasons his ) boiled rice with 
this condiment he will be satisfied, falling into a state of | 
samvara , i.e. that state of intense satisfaction and repletion 
in which he closes his eyes from pleasure, and suspends the 
activity of the senses generally. 

H Materials used t Cunningham, Corp. Inscr. vol. I. plate 
XIV., and a cloth copy made by Pandit Bhagvanl&l Indraji. 

L. 1. Cloth copy; dev&n&m. The remnants of three 
letters towards the end of the line are also from the latter. 

L. 2.’ Corp. Inscr. : paka. Cloth copy shows lower part 
of n(o). Corp . Inscr. : bddhi. Cloth copy has remnants 
of these letters towards the end of the line. 

Jj. 3. Corp . Inscr. : payaye ate and bddhi . In the cloth 
copy the top of dha is wanting. 

£i. 4. Cloth copy : arnisd-na deve pi and omits vi. I con- 
jecture amisd-nam &eva-hi[su te dhjni. Portions of the 
letters laka appear on the doth copy ; Corp . Inscr. : masi . 


Atham, S. 7 ; a th d y a, S. 5, R. 4, a th e ; S. 5, 

R = Sansk. arf ha, Pali aitho ; compare Dhauli IV. 

7, V. 7, Ac. and pillar edicts. 

- A t h i, R. 4 = Sansk, asti : compare Dhauli IX. 

1, Ac. 

[A d h i Q i y d n i, S. 1, a vicarious form for the 
following = *adhitihdni ; compare Panjabi tih , 
thirty, and ikatti , thirty -one, bih, twenty, and 
panji , twenty-five, Ac. 

A dhitis dni, S.l = Sansk. ardhadvi- brimsdni, 
Gujarati adhitis : compare also adha-{ko$ikydni), 
Delhi sep. ed. 2. Regarding Sansk. ardha — sar- 
dha see Pet. Diet s. v. ardha. Adhi or closely 
allied forms occur in all the modern Prakrits, 

A i d, R. 3 = amid = Sansk. amtdt. 

At hi, S, 7 — Sansk. asti with the meaning of the 
plural santi : compare Childers’ Pali Diet. s.v. atthi , 
and Delhi sep. ed. 11, ata athi sildthaonbhdni. 

Amtalena, S. 2. = Sansk. antarena : compare 
Dhauli, e.g. IV. 1, and pillar edicts. 

Amid, S. 5 = Sansk. antdt. 

Amte, B. 7 = Sansk. ante . 

A p aladhiy end, R. 4 = Sansk. apardrdhyena. 

Amis d, R. 2 = Sansk. amishdi. 

Amis d-n am, B. 4 = amishdt •+■ norm. 

A mm is a m, S. 3, mistake or vicarious form for 
amisam ~ Sansk. amisham ; compare, regarding 
nasalization, Kuhn, Beitrage Bali Gra.n . p. 33, and 
Dhauli II. 3. Amni = dni = ydni, Ac. 

Av ala dhiy en d, S . 6 = Sansk. avardrdhyena . 

Ah die, R. 5 = Pali dhdro ; see Childers’ Did. s. 
v. For the change in the quantity of the initial d 
compare Kuhn, loc. cit. pp. 29-30, Dhauli IX. 1, 
abddhesu = dbddhesu, Ac. 

Ahusaih , ahusu : see husam, hzesu. 

Ar o dh av e, R. 3, mistake for drddhave — 
Sansk. ardddhavyah : compare Girnar VI. 12. 

- Tave , i.e. tavve = Sansk. tavyah, occurs in the 
pillar edicts. 

Ald{dh ay it a)v{e), dlddhetave, 3-4, B. 6 : see 
the preceding, and compare Dhauli IX. 7, Ac. 

Ahd, S. 1, K. 1, B. 1 = Sansk. dha. 

Ima, S. 7 =* imam = Sansk. imam. 

Im d y a, R. 2 = Sansk. asmai : compare Girnar 
III. 3. 

L. 5. Corp . Inscr. begins the line ha hi, the cloth copy 
shows o clearly. Corp . Inscr. : mapatane. I think maha- 
fana , should be read, as "the word forms a compound with 
vachakaye. Read [pula] kamamin end. The cloth copy omits 
ya pa, which are not easily explained. 

L. 6. Cloth copy : vipule him svage takye ; Corp. Inscr. ; 
vipule pi svamge kiye. The above reading is conjectural, 
but supported by the analogy of 8. and JK. Possibly sakvye 
may be the right form. Towards the end Corp. Inscr. reads 
[khudajJcd die, which is incorrect. 

It. 7 . Cloth copy omits am(te), shows half a ta instead 
of ti in chilathiti(ke), and omits pu in (vi)pulcuh. 

L. 8. Cloth copy : diyadhiya. vadhasati, and omits the 
numeral signs. I must confess that I doubt the correctness 
of the latter, on account of their position. 

f The references to the published edicts refer to Mr.* 
Burgess’s Girn&r facsimiles, and to the .plates of General 
Cunningham’s Corp. Inscript. I-nd. voL b, which he hfts 
kindly forwarded to me. 
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I y a, R. 4 = iyam. 

ly am, S. 3, 5, 6; R. 3 = Sansk. ay am and 
idam: compare Kkalsi XII. 13, iyam mule; Delhi 
III. 17, iyam kaydne, &c. 

Jj d a l cl, S. 3, Hi 3, B. (5 — - Sansk. udavcih, Tali 
vldrd. 

Up d sake, S. 1, B. 2 = Sansk. wp&sakah, Pali 
updsako. 

Bt dye, S. 4 = Sansk. etasmai ; compare Gir- 
nar III. 3, &c. 

E tin d, R. 5 = Sansk. etena . 

Etiy a, R. 3 = etdye. 

E t e n a, S. 2 = Sansk. etena. 

Esa, R. 2, B. 4 —Sansk. esha, Pali esa : compare 
Dhauli sep. ed. I. 2, &c. 

E sd, B. 2, probably a mistake for esa or esc. 

E s e, B. 5 = Sansk. esha, Pali eso, Magadhi ese. 
Kata, S. 3, R. 2 = Sansk. kritdh , Pali hatd: 
compare Dhauli V. 3, &c. 

K a t e, R. 3, 5= Sansk. kritam (neuter) : compare 
Dhauli V. 1, &c. 

-K at u, in ydvata-katu , R. 5 = Sansk. kriimli 
and Pali khattum . 

Kap i, R. 2, 3 = Sansk., Pali, kimapi , — possibly 
a mistake for kipi. 

Kdldy a, R. 2 = kdldya with sense of kdle. 

Ki ii, R. 4 = Sansk. Idmiti , Pali himti; rock 
edicts usually himti, but KM 1st N. face XIII. 12 IcUL 
Khu dak d, S. 4, R. 3, B. 6 = Sansk. kshadra - 
hdh, Pali hhuddahd . 

Khudak ena,S. 3, -lend, R. 2 = Sansk. kshu- 
drakena. 

Cha, S. 1, 2, 4, 5,6,7; R. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; B. 3, 6 = 
Sansk. and Pali cha . 

Cha m, S. 5, mistake for cha . 

Chd, B. 6, mistake for cha. 

Oh ir at h i i i h e, R. 4 = Sansk. chiras thi tikah, J 
Pali chiratthitiko. 

Ohil'athitth e, S . 5 ; see the preceding : com- 
pare Dhauli V. 8, YI. 6. 

Chilathi ii(h e), B. 7 ; see the preceding. 
Chu, R. 1 = Sansk. tu: compare Dhauli YI. 7, 
sep. ed. I. 10. 

Chhavachhare, R. 1= Sansk. samvatsarah, 
possibly a mis take for sava 0 ; but compare Mchhati 
— *kassati = Sansk. karishyati , in the pillar edicts. 

Janamiu, B. 7; probably a mistake for ja- 
namtu. 

J ajn h u dip a si, R. 2, B; 4 = Sansk. jambu- 
dvipe, Pali jambudipe. 

J a mb u dip as i, S. 2; see the preceding. 

J dn a mtu, S. 5, R. 4 = Sansk., Pali, jdnantu. 
-Thiii, S. 5, R. 4 (in ehila-thitike) = Sansk. 
sihiti, Pali thiti, 

T a, S. 2, mistake or vicarious form for te, which 
see. 

T a, R. 6, for ti == Sansk. Hi. 


Tata, S. 8,— Sansk. tatra, Pali tattha ; compare 
Delhi sep. ed. 3, &c. . 

Ta w dy at i, R. 5 ; probably a mistake for tapa- 
yati = Sansk. iarpayati , Pali tappeti. 

T i, S. 7, R. 3, B. 6, 7 = Sansk. ibi, Pali ti. 

To, E. 2 === Sansk., Pali, te (nom. pi. m. of tad). 
Thayi, S. 8, probably for athdyim ~ Sansk. 
asthim (1st. per. sing. aor. act. of sthd). 

Thdya, S. 8, a variant of the preceding. 

J) d n i, 11. 2 = Sansk. Lddnfon, Pali ddni. 

I) i y a d h i y a m, S. 6, R. 4, B. 8 — Sansk. dvyar- 

1 dham, Pali diyaddham : compare diyddha, Kh&lai 
XIIT. 35. 

J) iy d d h i y a m, S. 6; a vicarious form for the 
preceding. 

Tin •cv. -=r Sansk. dve, Pali dam. 

Dev a, S. 3, B. 4, probably mistake for devd. 

I) e v d, S. 3, R. 2 = Sansk. devdh. 

Ii e v d n a m, B. 1 == Sansk. devdndm, Pali devd- 
nam. 

Dcvdndm , S. 1, R. 1, a mistake or variant 
for the preceding. 

N a, S, 1 — Sansk., Pali, na. 

AT a m, B. 2 (in vasd-nam), B. 4 (in andsd-nam) == 
Sansk. nauu, $aur., Mag., nam, Hemach, IY. 283, 
302, ed. Pischel. 

No, S. 1, 3, R. 1, 2, B. 2, 5 = Sansk., Pali, no ; 
compare Dhauli Y. 3, &c. 

P aha, R. 5 = Sansk. pahvah, Pali paklco. 

P a k ate , R. 1,2 = Sansk. prakrdntah , Pali pa- 
Tckantn , hut with t ho meaning of pardkrdnta. 

P a h a m a m t n, R. 3 = Sansk. prahrdma%tu r 
Pali pakkamantu . 

Pak am a s i, It. 2 = Sansk. prakrame. 

P ak dr e, R. 3 = Sansk. pmhdrah , Pali pakdro r 
but possibly a mistake for pahame, 

P ap ay e or papayite, B. 3 = Sansk. prdpitah - 
~P ap i t o , R. 1 (in samgha-pa)=z Sansk. prdptah * 
Par u m a m i n end, R. 3, mistake for 
minend = Sansk. prakramamdnena. 

P a/I aka m te, S. 1, 2 = Sansk. pardh^dntah, 
Pali parakkanto. 

P alak a m a t u, B. 6, a variant of the following. 
P al ak am amt u, S. 5™ Sansk. pardkrdmanht, 
Pali par akk&mqntu: compare also Dhauli YI. 6, <&c. 

P alak am ami n end, S. 3, 4 = Sansk. pard- 
kramamdnena: for the termination -mina compare 
sampatapddayamine, Dhauli sep, ed. I, 15. 

P a l a k a m a s i, S. 3, B. 4 = Sansk. pardkrame . 
P alak a me, S. 5^= Sansk. pardhramah ■; com- 
pare Dhauli YI. 7. 

P alar um am in end, B. 4, 5, a mistake for 
palakamaminend. 

P av atisu, R, 4, a varia lectio for the following. 
Pavatesu, S. 7=Sansk. parvaieahu, Pali pab- 
hatesu. 

Pdkd, R. 1, a mistake for hahd. 
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Pdpotave, R. 2 (in mahataidpd 0 ) — Sansk. 
prdptavyam, but formed from a new root, pupa .* 
compare Pali pappoti , and pdpovd , Delhi YI. 3. 

P dv at a v e, S. 3=Sansk. pravakiavyam : for 
the lengthening of the first syllable compare Pali 
pdvachanam . 

P i, S. 5, 8, R. 3, B. 6=Sansk. api, Pali pi. 

P ipule, R. 3, a mistake for vipule. 

Piye, S. 1, R. 1, B. l=Sansk. priyah , Pali plyo. 

P hale, S. 3, R. 2, B .4 =Sansk. phalara, or pos- 
sibly = phalali, a rare form for phalanx : vide the 
Pet Did. s. v. Phaldni occurs Khalsi II. 6. 

B ddh a m, S. 1, B. 2, 3 —Sansk. bdcjham: com- 
pare rock edicts YII., end. 

B ddh i, R. 1, 2, B. 2, 3 (p),a vicarious form for 
the preceding. For am = e = i, compare also 
Delhi V. 8, sukali. 

Mam ay d, B. 3 = Sansk. mayd : compare 
Dhauli YI. 1, Delhi sep. ed. 3. 

Mas d , R. 2 = misd — Sansk. mishdt. 

Mali at aid, S. 3, R. 2 = Sansk. mahattd, Pali 
mahantatd. 

M ah at a ne, B. 5 = Sansk. mahattvam, Prak. 
mahattanam : compare Yar. IY. 22. 1 

Mis a m, S. 3 = Sansk. misham . For the mean- 
ing of misham 7sri see Pet . Did. s. v. misha. 

Munis d, S. 3 = Sansk. mamtshydh: compare 
Dhauli II. 3, &c.. 

T a, R. 1, B. 2 == Sansk. yat, Pali yam. 

Ydvatakatu,B>. 5 = Sansk. ydvatkritvah . 

Y i, R. 2 == Sansk., Pali, ye (nom. pi. m. of yad). 

L d khdpeta, R. 5, a mistake for lekhdpeta. 

Lihhdpay a, -yd, S. 7, 8 = Sansk. lekhitvd ; 
-ay a = ya; compare Pall likhapeii , and for the 
construction of thd with the absolutive, Childers’ 
Did. s. v. titthati , thati. 

L e kh dp eta,B>. 4 — Sansk. Ichhitah : compare 
Dhauli II. 3, lopabeta and lopapita — Sansk. ro- 
pitdni. 

V a dh i, B. 4 — vriddhim (acc. sing.\ Pali rad- 
dhim. 

V a chak ay e, B. 5/ - Jciye , S. 3 (in mahatatdva 0 ) 
= Sansk. vdchaka enlarged by the affix iya (?). 

Vadhisaii, S. 5, 6, R. 4, B . 7, 8 = Pali tad- 
dhissati: compare pillar edicts, e.g. Delhi I. 6, &c. 

Vadhisiti, R. 4, a vicarious form for the 
preceding. 

V ay aj an end, R. 5 — Sansk., Pali, vyanja - 
nma : see Childers’ Did. s. v. See also rock edicts 
III., end. As to i represented by a , see Kuhn, he. 
ait p. 24, and compare Khalsi XIII. 38, vaydsanam 
= vyasanam. 

V ay at a, R. 5, — probably a mistake for ihdyi ta 
— asthdyi (sthitah) iti. 

V a (s 4), R. 1 = Sansk. varshdni. 

V as d-n am, B. 2 = Sansk. varshdni nanu : com- 
pare above, nam. 


V d, S. 7 — • Sansk., Pali, vd. 

V dlata,B. 4, possibly a mistake for pdlata, 
but = Sansk. paraira : compare pillar edict pala- 
tam — pdratrikam. 

V ip u l a, R. 4 = Sansk., Pali, vipulam. 

Vi pul a m, S. 5, B. 8 = Sansk. vipulam. 

Vi pul e, S. 4, B. 6 = Sansk. vipulah : compare 
also pipule, and rock edicts YII. 

Vivase, R. 5 (in savaravi 0 ) = Pali viva so , 
Sansk. vivaiah. 

Viv dsd,B. 6 (in satavi 0 ) — Sansk. vivdsdt. 

Viv u thd, S. 7 = Sansk. vivrittdni, Pali pan., 
of vattati, is sometimes vutto : compare also Khan- 
dagiri inscr. 1. 5, Jour . Beng. Br. B. As. Soc. vol. 
YI. p. 1050, tatho vase viruthe. 

Vi vuthena, S . 7 = Sansk. vivrittcna. 

Vyu the n d, R. 5, a vicarious form for the pre- 
ceding, caused by the substitution of u for vu. 

S v a m g e, svage L B. 6 = Sansk. srargah . Similar 
substitutions of s for s occur particularly often in 
the latter half of the Khalsi edicts, e.g. XI. 129 so 
for so, XI. 30 mitasamthutdna — initrasamstutdndih, 
XII. 34, siyd = siyd = sydt, &c. 

8 av achhaldni , S. 1 = Sansk. samvaisa- 
rdh : compare also chhavachhare and savimchhale. 

8 a hi ye, - kye , S. 4, R. 3, B. 6 = Sansk. svciktyah 
Pali sakiyo . 

8 a mg h a, R. 1, -ghe, B. 3 = Sansk. samghaK 
Pali, samgho . 

8 at a viv dsd, R. 5, 6 = Sansk. sdsirivirdsdt , 
Pali satthuvivdsd . 

-Said, S. 7 = Sansk. satdni. 

S ap amndldti said, S. 7=Sansk. shaipan - 
chdsadatisatdni. For sa = shat : compare sadu~ 
( visati ) in the - pillar edicts. For the use of ati — 
adhi compare atimiha, rdjdtirdja, &c. 

The la of pamndla is inexplicable, and one feels 
tempted to read pamndha instead, jj- for • 

S a(v a)ki, R. i=Sansk. srdvakah, Pali sdvako . 

8 av a r a-, R. 5 = Sansk., Pali, samvara. 

8 a vane, S..6, a mistake for sdvane. 

S avi rk chhale, a mistake for samvachhale 

8 dtirahch dnij'K. 1, a mistake for sdtilekdni. 

S a ti l e k e, R. l=Sansk. sdtirekah , Pali sdfireJco . 

8 adhi he, S. 2 = Sansk. sddhikah. 

S dvame, R, 3, 5=Sansk. irdvanam, Pali sdva- 
nam : compare Delhi YII. 20. 

Sdvane, S. 4, a mistake for the preceding. 

Siyd, R, 4— Sansk. sydt ; compare Gir.IIL 3,&c. 

S Hath amh has i, R. 5 = Sansk. sildsfambhe. 

8 ildih'iibhe.B. 5~ Sansk. Sildsthambhah. 

Sildthambhd, S. 8 = Sansk. siUstambhdh ; 
compare siMikambhdni, Delhi sep. ed. 1 1 . 

Sua g(e), S. 4 = Sansk. svargah . 

Sumi, S. 1, R. L = Sansk. asmi (1st per. sing, 
pres, of as) : for the insertion of u compare Kuhn, 
Beit. Pali Gram. p. 45. 
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S e, S. 4 = Pali se : compare Dhauli IY. 1, YI. 1, 
Delhi II. 16, B. 2, 4c. 

S v a g e, R. 3 = Sansk. svargak 

H ci k a, B. 1, B. 2 = Sansk. ahem, Magadhi, 
hage : compare also f&M, and Dliauli YI. 5 and 
passim. 

Sadha, R. 4 = Sansk. iha, Pali Tiidha ; com- 
pare pillar edicts, e.g. Delhi I. 3, hida-ta. 


H i, S. 3, B. 2, B. 5 = Sansk., Pali, hi. ' 

-Hu 8%, (hu)sam, E. 2, S. %~abhumn ; compare 
a-humu, and hum, Delhi YII. 12. 

Heie, S. 8= Sansk., Pali, ete (nom. m. of etad). 
Rev am, S. 1 , B. 1, B. 1 = Sansk., Pali, mam: 
compare Dliauli YI. 4 and passim. 

Hoiu, S. 5 = Sansk. bhavatu : compare Dhauli 
Y. 8, Ac. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


La Lan'gue et la Litte'kature Hindoustanies en 1876 •* 

Revue fuxnuelle. Par M. Garcin de Tassy, mernbre de 

Vinstitut, professenr k l’ecole speciale des langaes orien- 
tates vivautes, president de la eociete asiatique, Ac. 

So far as we are aware, there is no publication 
either in India or in Europe, from which the state 
of Hindustani literature may be so distinctly as- 
certained, year by year, as from the Revue of M. 
Garcin de Tassy, where not only the books, but all 
the newspapers and societies which spring into 
existence are registered in detail. The number of 
reprints, translations, and original works this 
year is as large as usual, if not larger ; this holds 
good also of their contents,— religion, history, 
science, with fiction both in prose and poetry, the 
latter prevailing. Both natives and Europeans 
appear to have signalized themselves more than 
previously by their publicatious. 

The Hindi Bdmdyana of Tuisid&s prepared by 
E\ S. Growse— not a translation, nor even an imi- 
tation, of that of Valmiki, although dealing with 
the same subject— will no doubt be appreciated. 
Dr. Biihler has brought from Kasmtr ChandV 
PritUrdj Basau, which is important from a his- 
torical as well as a philological point of view, and 
ought to be published. As to the Adigrantha 
of the Sikhs, which Dr. E. Trump is engaged in 
translating, 800 pages of it, preceded by an intro- 
duction, have been printed. Mr. J. Beames has 
introduced to the notice 91 Europeans a new Hindi 
bard, giving a few pages of text and translations 
in the- Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Part I., No. 3, 1875) ; but the whole work, in 
praise of Jagafi Singh, who revolted against the 
Moghul emperor Shah Jehan, occupies a small 4to 
volume of 105 pages. The Yajur Veda in Sanskrit, 
with a commentary in Hindi, was published by 
Giriprasfid, BAja of Besma, and printed in that ’ 
town. In is curious to note that at present several 
Hindi works formerly edited in Persian characters 
are being printed in Devanagiri; of these are the 
translation of the “Thousand and One Nights,” 
the Bakavali, and the Tptakahdni . 

Among larger works, such as the Muntakhdb 
aUmdrihh, translated from Persian into Urdu, 
pp. 545; the Ha dan-al-hikmat, u Mine of wisdom,” 


a treatise on medicine in Urdu and English, pp. 

8vo ; and among other books, treatises 011 astro- 
logy and talismans — the Sangraha Siromard , 
536 pp., and the Indarjal, 304 pp.— would imply 
that superstitious practices are not expected to 
die out soon. And besides treatises on hygiene 
and physical geography produced after European 
models, some Hindi and some Urdu versions of 
Bain’s Mental Science, Fowler’s Logic, Taylor’s 
Ancient History, and Huxley’s Physiology, are also 
announced. Lastly, the progress of Dr. S. W. 
Fallon’s large Urdu Dictionary, several fascicles 
of which have appeared, together with an improved 
edition of the first of them, is also encouraging ; 
the learned author is uninterruptedly engaged 
in his colossal labour, and will in course of time, 
no doubt, bring it to a prosperous end. 

Periodical literature appears also to bo on the 
increase, especially as printed matter can be 
brought out very cheaply by lithography, and edi- 
tors are not sanguine in their aspirations for sub- 
scribers ; thus, for instance, the Panjdbi says, con- 
cerning the journal published by the Anjuman 
of Kasdr, in the Labor zilld : — “ The* monthly 
journal published by the Anjuman has 325 sub- 
scribers, which number ought to satisfy us.” The 
number of newspapers has increased since last year 
by more than 30; but, as is annually the case, 
many of them will soon again disappear and make 
way for others. A long time is required for a 
journal to take firm root; those who demand 
quick returns, and are not prepared to make any 
sacrifices, must quickly retire from the arena. 

The Revue terminates, as usual, with a necrology. 
The first place is assigned to Dr. Wilson, and is 
followed by a notice of Dr. M. Hang. — During 
the same year with Drs. Wilson and Haug, also 
Radha Kishn or R&o Kishn, a former tutor of 
the Maharaja Dhulip Singh, died ; he was a good 
Sanskrit scholar— and one of the most fertile 
ol Hindustani poets. — Edward Thornton died on 
the 24th December 1875, at the age of 77 years. 
He was for several years the editor of All&rds 
Indian Mail, and is well known by his History 
of the Oriental Umpire of India, as well as by 
his Gazetteers of Sindh and of India . During the 
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same year also Francis Johnson, the author of 
the most extensive Persian dictionary, expired. 
He occupied during 31 years the chair of Sanskrit, 
Telugn, and Bengali at Hailey bury, where he 
had been installed at the age of 24, and remained 
till 1855, when he was succeeded by Mr. Monier 
Williams, now Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. 
He was endowed with a prodigious memory and 
great talents for languages. His two editions of 
the Hitopadesa, with text, translation, and vocabu- 
lary, his select pieces from the Mahdbhdrata , bis 
editions of the Meghaduta and of the Ghdistdn, are 
valued by students of Sanskrit or Persian. — On 
the 4th January 1876 M. Jules Mohl, President of 


the Asiatic Society of Paris, editor and translator 
of the Shahnamah , died. — On the 25th July 1876 
Bobert Childers expired, at the age of 38. — On the 
10th August of the same year Edward William 
Lane died, at the age of 75 years. Ha is well 
known as the author of the Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians, and the translator of the 
Thousand and One JS lights with extremely valu- 
able notes ; but his chief work— over which he died 
— was his Arabic and English Lexicon, a treasure 
of vast erudition, of which five volumes are al- 
ready published, and the sixth is in the press, while 
the seventh and eighth will be edited from the 
manuscripts left by the author. — E. B. 


ON THE KRISHNAJANMASHTAMT, OR KRISHNA’S BIRTH-FESTIVAL. 

BY Paor. A. WEBER, BERLIN. 

Read in the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 17th June 1867.^ 

(Translated from the German by E. Eehatsek.) 


Since I communicated to the meeting of phi- 
lologists at Erlangen (1851) “ some data relat- 
ing to Krishna's birth-festival,” f a very rich 
mine of new materials on this subject has be- 
come accessible to me, to arrange and ntilize 
which the time has perhaps arrived. 

In the first place these sources are themselves 
to be indicated, and the manner in which the 
subject is treated in them is to he discussed 
(§ 1), whereby particular aspects of it will be 
at once specially illustrated, so that only a brief 
retrospect will afterwards suffice. To the elu- 
cidation of the ritual of the festival itself (§2) 
an investigation concerning the origin of the 
festival (§ 3), or rather of Krishna- worship in 
general, as well as on the pictorial representa- 
tions connected therewith, will then be added 
(§*)■ 

§ 1. The Sources. 

In order to obtain a chronological standpoint, 
I adduce, in the first instance, in their proper 
order, the texts referable to fixed authors, or 


% As the printing of the paper could only be begun 
'after a considerable time, it became ^ possible to utilize, or 
rather to interweave, several communications or publications 
of later date, — thus, e.g. the number of the Athenaeum of 
10th Aug. 1867, mentioned in the beginning of § 3, and 
others. 

t See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl . Gssell. Bd- 
VI. pp. 92-97, and my Catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit 
MSS . pp. 337-340. 

X Conf. Wilson, Mackenzie Coll. vol. I. p. 32 ; Burnouf, 
Bhdg. Fur. tom. I. pp. xcix.-ei. ; my Catal. of the Berlin 
Sansk . MSS. pp. 332-343 j Aufrecht, Catulcgus, p. 376. 
There are several Hem&dria. The patron of Vopadeva 
boaring this name was minister to Hng R&machandra 
of Devagiri. But a commentator on Vopadeva at the 
•court of a king Rfcmar&ja was also called HemAdri 


rather those the period of whose compositions can 
in any way he fixed, and only afterwards I deal 
with the works not allowing .of being ascribed to 
a fixed author. For though the works belong- 
ing to this latter class are just those quoted in 
the texts to be first treated of, they are still, at 
present, with ^he exception of the passages 
actually quoted from them, devoid of definite 
chronological value. Their higher antiquity in- 
general is no voucher that in. single instances 
considerable additions or other alterations have 
not crept into the texts, especially in those 
sections which cannot yet be pointed out in 
their acknowledged texts, and appear merely 
as pieces . detached from them, though with a. 
claim to belong to them. 

Accordingly the oldest chronologically fixed 
text making mention of the festival is the Vraia- 
hhanda of He ma dr i,J written perhaps at 
the end of the thirteenth century, and represent- 
ing the various festival- days of the B rahmani c 
ritual according to the order of the lunar 

(Aufrecht, Catalog us, p. 38a). Our Hem&dri, eon 
of Ckiru&eva, styles himself minister tsarv<m$ka~ 
rcmaprabhu, Srikaranesa) of a king Mahadeva,hy 
whose command he composed the ChatwrvargachiniA- 
mani, the first part of which is the Vramkhan<$a. I deter- 
mine his age from the circumstance of his ‘being quoted 
several times by MSdha v a in the Kdhznwwya. (&&- 
ghunandana also mentions him in the beginning of his 
Tithitativa before the latter.) One of our MSS. of the second 
section of the Chatwrvargiichmt&mcmi, the Mnahhanda. 
is dated Samvat 1435, 1379. (Conf. the first leaf of the 

facsimile added to the Cat 'of the Berl . Sansk,, MSS.) 
Besides the- Chint&mani, king Mahfideva caused also the 
E&rnadhenu and the Kalpadruma to he prepared (see v. 12 
of thelntrod. to the VratakTumda and to the BAmkTiomda). 
By this both the works of Y op a d e ?a hearing these names 
can scarcely be meant, as the other data do not agree. 
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calendar . Unfortunately, However, the MS. 
we possess of the work breaks off just with the 
seventh day, the saftaini, whereas the festival 
belongs to the next following date, the eighth. 
Thus we lose not only Hemadri’s own re- 
presentation of it, but also the quotations from 
older representations of the kind, which he had, 
according to his wont, doubtless utilized very 
abundantly. From the citations adduced by 
later authors from this section of his work, it 
is sbown, for example, that he utilized for it par- 
ticularly the Bhavishya Purd?w,.§ It is to be 
hoped that the Yratakhanda, will yet be disco- 
vered complete. On account of their richness 
and comparative antiquity the works of IT e m fi- 
d r i really deserve special consideration. 

The second text, chronologically fixed, treating 


§ On account of the quotations to be made hereafter, 
I insert the following abbreviations by which I designate 
the several texts of the Bhavishya, or rather the Bhaoish- 
uottara Purdna : — 

' 0. = Bodleian Wils. 124 (0 1) and 126 (0 2) 

8a., 8b., 8c. , the three texts of this class which are at my 
disposal in ^athkara’s Vmtdrka (all three also in Visva- 
ndtha’s V-ra tardja=8v. 1-3). 

B. = Chambers 79St. 

0. — Chambers 724 {On = fol. lfc-3a). 

D. = Chambers 816. 

Also the other abbreviations may be here inserted in one 
view, because they will also be often used 
M.= Midha va (Kdlanirnaya). 

Al. = All 4 Agatha ( N irnay dmrita) . 

B. = Baghunandaua ( Janmdshtamitativa ). 

A r . sea Nilakantha ( Samayaimy uhha) . 

8. s= Samkara ( Vmtdrka ; the three Bhavishya texts of 

which are 8a., Sb., 8c.). 

K. — KamaAkara ( Mr nay asindhu ) . 

Bh cL = Bhattoj idikshita (SamkshepaUtkinirnaya). 

W . = Yisvau&tha {Vratardja ) the three Bhavishya texts 
of which are 8v. 1-3). 

Ms. = Mdsakritya ( J . — fol. 25a-26b). 

JJd. 5=» J cmmds htamtv ratody dp ana . 

Kd. = Kasinatha ( Dharmasindhusdra ). 

8k. = -R&dh&k&nta&eva (sabdakalpadr uma) . * 

Vi. ass Chambers 640. 

B. 8. K. Bhd. Vr. 8k. specially refer to Hemadri as 
their source. 

II According to Lassen, Ind. Alt. IY. p. (168) 077, this 
prince of Yij ayanagar a reigned “from about 1305- 
1370.’’ M & d ha v a, in the introduction to the Kdlanimaya, 
mentions that, after completing his commentary on the 
Dharmdh PdrMardh (see Aufrecht, Gatalogus , p. 264 A he 
began to compose this work, the 'Kdlanimaya. Prom the 
introductions to the commentaries on various Yedic writings 
ascribed to him and to his brother S & y a n a, their later 
composition, or rather the following order of them, further 
appears : — The first place is occupied by the explanation of 
the two Mtmdhsd, p tirvoUaramim&hse (conf. v. 9 of the 
Introd. to the Jaiminiyanydyamdld, and the visiara there- 
to, pp. 13, 15, ed. Groldstucker) j then follows the commentary 
on the Yajwrveda, on the Bigveda, on the Saihhitd of the 
Sdniaveda, on the PmLcMvihiabrdhmana, on the Shidwh ?a. 
As in the beginning of all these works, or rather com- 
mentaries, kingB uk k a na (orratherBukka) is mentioned 
•as patron, he must very probably have reigned more than 
fwe years 1 At the conclusion of the introduction to the com- 
mentaries oh the first part of the Sdmasamhiti, Madhava 
calls himself the son of $ x t-N &r Ayana (pahchdgnind 
Mddhmena 8H BdrAyofi^asAmmd, Berl . MS. Orient fol. 


of the festival is the Kdlanlrnay a of M a- 
d h a v a c Ji ary a (== M .) , minister of king Yu k- 
k a n a, of the second half of the fourteenth cen - 
tury. | ( Here the fesli val is explained in vv. 65- 75- 
of the introductory hirihu, or rather in the fourth 
section of the work itself, witli very great detail^" 
— however, in harmony with the character of 
the whole work, not according to its ritual, but 
according to its calendar relation, yet with the 
insertion of numerous quotations from earlier 
works. The author begins with statements from 
the Pur anas which concern the high significance 
and the all -sin-expiating force of the Janmdshtaim 
festival ; partly they threaten witli severe punish- 
ments those who neglect it or the obligatory 
fast enjoined therewith — thus three passages 
from a Smriti , the B ha v is hyatpnrd n a , and 


No. 452), whilst elsewhere, as in the introduction to the 
commentary on the Rirdiarasmriti ( Aufrecht, loco citato), 
and in other places his father is called May ana. On a 
colony of 24 learned Brahmans who cooperated in the 
composition of the works bearing tho name of M & d ha va, 
see Both in the Miinchener (jel.Awz. 1853, p, 4(54, or rather 
the inscription communicated by Major Jacob in the Jour. 
Bo. Be. R. _4.s v . So c. vol. IY. p. 115. As, moreover, this 
inscription states concerning him that, whilst tempo- 
rarily entrusted with the government of the town (and 
district) of Jayantt he had compered Gova (now Goa), 
the capital of the Koukana, where he issued the still exist- 
ing grant of 23 estates situated in the district of K uch ara 
(now K ochre) , and which wore henceforth to be called 
‘ Mfidhava-town, 3 as a monument of his conquest in the 1313th 
$aka year (a.d. 1301, just 107 years before Yasco de 
Gama’s arrival), the question is not out of place whe- 
ther an acquaintance with Syrian Christians , who were so 
numerous in that very district, has not exerted some in- 
fluence on the special omphasis imparted by him to the 
Krishn ijomndshtamt. There was, according to all ap- 
pearances, just in this southern part of India, where at that 
time also the Jainas exerted considerable influence, a pecu- 
liarly favourable soil for a certain synerasy of religious 
systems at that period ; as appears, am mg other circum- 
stances, also from that commingling of the Vishna-cultus with 
Siva-worship as manifested in the name H a r i h a r a borne- 
by a brother and a nephew of king B u k k a : conf. Lassen, 
IV. pp. 171', 172. This may have been in a measure com- 
mendable simply on patriotic and political grounds, as in 
opposition to the invasion of Moslems, against whom these 
princes had to contend. — According to Mahesaehandra 
(Introduction to the K&vyaprakdSa, dale. 1866, p. 22), M 3- 
dha va composed the SarvadarSmiasotaitgraha a.d. 1335 ; it 
is unknown to me on what this statement rests. Conf. also 
Colebrookc, Wise. Ess. vol. I. p. 301 ; Cowell, Introd. to the 
KnsumdnjaU, p. 10. — Germann, in his edition of Zie~ 
genbalg’a Genealogie der Malabar. Goiter (p. 118), has 
confounded yur M adb ava with an older namesake (born 
Saha 1121,— a.d. 1190), who appears as a very zealous 
promoter of Krishna- worship (but whose real name is 
A n a n d a 1 1 r t h a) . See, op tho latter, Wilson’s Select 
Works , vol. I. pp. 139-141 (ed. Rost, where among his works, 
curiously enough, also a Bigbhdshya is adduced) ; Burnouf, 
Bhdg. Pur. vol. I. p. Ixii. ; and Stall, Biographical Lndm 
of the Ind. Philos. Systems , pp. 94-95. 

[Compare at present Burnell, VamSa Brdhmana, Pref. 
pp. vii.-xxiv. — A. W.] 

Y On fol. 78a-88a of the only complete, hut unfortu- 
nately very incorrect -Mi S-. (Chambers, 240) at my disposal 
for the work. The festival occupies the fourteenth part yf 
the whole work, from which circumstance alone it is quite* 
evident what a high significance the author attached to it. 
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the Skandapurdna and on the other hand they 
promise very special rewards for the fulfilment 
of a peculiarly meritorious form thereof, which is I 
called Jayanh F where, namely, the solemn fes- 
tival, i.e. the eighth day of the dark half of 
the ‘ last quarter' of the month bra van a (July 
-August) is connected with the star Echini, 
Aldebaran] — thus five passages from the Vishnu- 
dharmottara , Vahnlpurdna , Padmapurdna (foL 
786), Skandapurdna , and JB havishyoUarap urd na.f 
Afterwards he quotes for the Jay anti a variety of 
different passages from the Pur anas and * similar 
works, with detailed information on its special 
relations : thus from the Vishnudharmottara , 
the Sana tkumdrasamhiid (foL 79a), the Shan - 
da% : .for some do not celebrate it in Srdvaiia 
( nabhas , July- August) but in Praushthapada 
(nahhusya, Bhddrapada, August- Sept ember), 
those, namely, who end the month with the 
full moon, or rather cause it to begin with the 
dark half, with whom, accordingly, the dark 


# Tatha cba smaryate (iin At. conf. B. 44c : a occurs 
in B. 605-61a, JSkdnde after N.) : 

gridhramansamkbaga (kharam, dD-kAkam syenam cba 
murdsattama i mansam vA dvipadAm bbuktam (bnimkte, 
At) Kris bn ajanmasbtamidine|jljj 
j anm Asbtamidine prApte yena bbuktam, dvijottama (narA- 
dhipa, B.) [ trailokyasambbavam papaih tena bbuktam dvi- 
jottameti (na samsayah B. A.) |i 2 {j 
Bhavi shy atpur tine (i also A. ; 1.3 Bhainshyottare. JR.; 

in B 62 5, 64b, 65a, 615, 62a) : 
sravane vabule paksbe KrisbnajanmAsbt ambra- 
tarn J na karoti naro yas ta biiavati krurarakshasahjj 1 J| 
Krishna j anm ash fcamtih tyaktv r a ye ’nyad. vratam 
up&sate | na s, pnoti sukrltam kimcbid isbiAphrtum atbA - 
J piv^ |1 2 1} 

varshe-varsbe tn ya nAri KrisbnajanmAsbtami- 
vrafcam j na karoti mabakr&ru ( R ya t papi sa, B.) vyalt 
bhavati kAnana iti |J 3 j{ 

S ka/tidapurdne 7 pi (ia, aab. 30 /in D. 4S5, 42a-, 495, 50a) : 
ye na kurvanti j anantah Krlshnaj anm Asbt and vratam j te 
bbavanti mabaprajna vyala (At, M. omits) vyftghrAs cba 
kAnane jj 1 {| 

ratantiba pur Anaui bbuyo-bbdyo mabAmune j ati tan agatam 
tena (pitrito mAtritas chaiva, B.) kulam ekottarasatam |j 2 jj 
pAtitam narake gbore bhunjafca (yo bbnilkte, AL) Krish- 
na vAsara ( Q janrnani, At) iti jj 3 j| 
f Yishnudharmottare Jaycmitm prakritya podhyaie (15 
in R. a# ! from the Sivarahasya) ; 

yad vAlyv. yacb cba kanm&re yauvane vArddhake tathA | 
v a b nj a n makritam. papam hanii so ’poshitA titbir iti [j 
Vahnipurane ; 

saptaj an makr itam papam raj an yat triddbam n?inAm I 
tat ksbala.yati govindas tithau tasyAm subbArehitah f| 1 [j 
upav&sas cba tatrokto mah&p&ta k a nasanab | 

J ayan t y am jagatipAla vidhinA na ’tra samsaya iti |[ 2 |{ 

Pa dmapurane 7 pi : 

pret&y oniga t An Am tu pretatvam nasitam naraib (tu yaib,E.) | 
yaib kritA sravane masi a s b tamj rob ini yutA jj 1 [j 
kim punar vudhavArena somena J pi viseshata iti |j (here A. re- 
marks: somab somavAra iti kecbi t,-yuktam tu cbandrodaya 
iti j M. belongs to fcbe kechii, conf* below, fob 86 a.) 

Skandapur&ne 7 pi ( ib , aa to arthan in Z>. 235, 24a) : 
mabAjayarfcbain kuru tani Jayantlm moktaye ’nagha 
CthavA, A.) j dharmam artbam cba kAmam cba moksbam 
clia munipuihgava [j 1 |j 

dad Ati vAncbhitAn artbAn na 'narthamna ’tidurralam (ye 
ch& 5 nye ’py AtidurlabhA, NK.) iti |f 2 jj 
B havisAyotture JayamAikulpe (Bhavi stye At, $a. 68b > 


half following the fall moon of Srdv&na no 
longer belongs to Srdvana , but to Pramhtha - 
pada ;§ for this there are also two passages, 
from the Yisluiurahrtsya and from the Vasislt- 
thasamhiid. || With this is connected a. detail- 
ed explanation of the question (fol. 79a-325) 
whether, considering the higher position, or, 
rather, larger effectiveness and bearing of the 
Jayantivrata , the same ought not to be entirely 
separated from the Krishnajanmdshiamivrata, in 
favour of which latter doctrine the author finally 
decides, with a display of much wiimdhsd learn- 
ing, on five different grounds, namely : ndma- 
bnedat , nimiUaJbheddt, rupahlieddi , suddhamis - 
ratvaohedai, n vrdes abh ed a oh cha . Here his state- 
ment based on the third ground, rupabheda (fol. 
806), is of particular interest, namely, that the 
essence of the Janmash taint celebration consists 
cnly in the fast (upavdsamdtram tasya svarii- 
pami) enjoined for it ;^j[ whereas in the Jayanti 
celebration, the erection of a shed* watching 

/QciJ : prativarsbavidbanena madbbakto Tl bgt.Trna.Ti^. -n da.rifl. | 
naro vA yadi vA narf yathoktam phalarn Apnuyat (labhate 
pbalam, i?a.) jj 1 jj 

putrasamtAnam Arogyam. saubbAgyam atulam bbavet f 
iba dbanuaratir bbdto(°tva. At Sa.)mrito vaiknntbam apnu- 
yAd iti j| 2 jj. 

X YisTinudharmcttare ; 

r o b i n i cba yad a krisbn© paksbe J sbtamyAm dvijot - 
tama j Jayanti nAma s A proktA sarvapApabar A titbir iti }j 
and in the same: prajapatya rkshasamyut A krisb- 
n a b a A i cba ’sbtarai j sopavAso barcb pujam tatra 
kritvA na sidati [J (tbe last bemisiicb in A., Bi lavish uat- 
pur&n&t). 

Sanatknni&rasamhitu,y&m (v. j in D. 93) : 
arinushvA J vabito rAjan katbyamanam may A ? nagba j sra- 
vapasya cba masasya krisbnAabtamyam naradhipa [j 1 ‘j 
robini yadi labbyeta Jayanti nAma s A titbir iti j 
Sk&nde ; prajApatyena samyoktA asbtami tu yadA bba- 
vet | sravane vabule sA tu sa r v ap Apapran Asin 1 ji 1 jj 
. jayaih pun yam cba kurute jayAm puny&m cba (Jayantim 
iti, R.) tAm vidur iti jj 

§ aira srAvana iti mukbyab kalpab j n abb as v a ifcy 
anukalpab. Conf. also fol. 835 : iyam asbtaml krisbna- 
paksnAdimasavivaksbavA bhadrapade* bbavati, saiva 
’sbtaml suklapakabAdimAsavivaksbayA sravane bba- 
vati, and fol. 18a ; tatba, J avantiprakamne smaryate : 
masi bbadrapade’sbtamyAm krisbnapaksbe ’rdbarAt- 
rake [ bbavet prajapater riksbam Jayanti nAma sa smriteti j; 
atrapi JayaaiyA bbAdrapadAntargatatvam misasya pdr- 
nimAntatvain gamayati. Conf. my Abh. iiber die ifaksha- 
tra II. 281, 342-5. 

jj Vishnurahasye : asbtaml krisbnapaksbasya robini-nkska 
(wifbout samd-M /)-samyut A j bbavet prausbtbapade 
mAsi Jayanti nama sA smriteti jj 

VasishthasarhMtdydm (thus also K., YisJmupurs, fine Ak.. 
but only 1): sravane vA n abbas ye vA robinisabita 
’sbtamt ] yadA kriabne narair labdb A sA J ay an tit i kirtitA 
{] 1 jj srAvane na bbaved yogo {in case), nabbaaye tu bbaved 
dbruvam | tayor abbAve yogasya t as min varsbe na 
sambba va iti |j 2 jj. 

Purdndniaram ; 

robini cba yadA krishne paksbe *sbtamyA(m) dvijottama j 
Jayanti nAma si prokta sarvapApiabarA titbir iti jj 

if For ibis there is only one quat ition, witbout mention 
of tbe work : k e v a 1 e n opavasena tasmin j anmadine 
mama [ satajanmakritAt papan muebyate nA "fra samsaya 

iti li “ 
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tkrougli tie night, distribution of images, 
&c. ( mand apanirmdna-j dgarana-pra Urnadanudi) 
take place ; lie adduces for this (foi. 81c) several 
quotations from the works quoted before, with 
the exception of the Naradiyasamhitd , which 
after all are not very much to his purpose. # 
Then on the fourth ground, according to which 
at the simple Janmashtami celebration only 
punishments for its neglect are threatened, whilst 
at the jQLyanti special promises of rewards are 
also proffered for the celebration of it, the 
author, curiously" enough, adduces no statements 
of the latter kind (conf., e.g., above, p. 163), 
but only threats of punishments in case of 
n on- celebration, f particularly from the Slcan- 
dapnrana (fob 81c). Lastly, the fifth ground 
is that in Bhrigu the Janmashtami is mentioned 


* Pur dm ( Bhavishyapur R.) : 

tushiyarfcham Devakisuaor J a y a ntisamjuakam (R. 
r $aTnbliavam, M.) vratam | karfcavyam vittimanena (cMq- 
tama 3 R.) bhaktyA bhaktajanair apiti (janaih saha, Sk., 
bhaktajanair iti taib sahety arthah, R.) [| 

, Bhavishyattare 'pi (i-aa in Sv. 1. 156, 16; in Sa. 
Ct4a.bc) ; masi bhadrapade ’shtamyam nil 1 1 b e krishnapak- 
*hage (krishnapakshe ’rdharAtrake, N.) I saiAnke* vrisharA- 
sistba rikshe rotiBiRB.m in n.t-6 II t t 


listha xiksbe robinisamjnake |[ I 
yoyo ’smin Vasudev&d dbi I) 


1 tasmAn 


j -T- uui J evaki mam ajtjanat 

mam pujayet tatra suchih samyag uposhitah [| 2 |j 
brabmanaa bhojayed bhaktyA tato dadyaeh cba daksbi- 
nam [ hiranyam medinim gavo (accusative /) vasahsi kusu- 
mAni cba JJ 3 H 

-yad-yad ishtatamam tat-tat Krishna me priyatAm iti |i 4 \\ 
Bhavishyad-vishnudhormotiaray o h : 

JayantyAm. npavaaal cba mahap Abakan Aianah I sarrnih 
karyo mahubhaktya piijaniyal cba keiava iti j| 
Vahnipur&net kyishnAshtamyAm bbaved yatra kalaika 
Toiuni yadi (smriti, K) | Jayafi tt nAmasAprokfcA nposbva 

sa ( 3 shvaiva. TC.\ Ykrji.iro.f.n ii * ~ 


chakrapAnina iti „ 

JSf dradtyasamhitdydrh Jayantim prakritva s mar y ate : 
uposhya jaamachihn&ni knryaj jAgaranam tu yah I ardba- 
rfttrayntasbtamyam aoMvamedbapbalam tabbed iti j| 
f Jayantim prakrltya kasmihschit purhe (ac- 
cording to R. f p. 30 Bhavishye) smaryata : akurvan yati 
narakam (nirayam y&ti, B.) yAvad i n d r A s cbatnrda- 
s eti j 

, Skandapwrdm 3 pi (with t, 3t 4 * eonf. D. Aoabc, 46a, 48a) : 
sudrannena tn yat papam savahastasya bbojane j 
tafc papam labhate Kunti J a y an t i vimukho narah || 1 II 
brabmagbnasya surApasya govadhe strivadhe ’pi va j 
Yadusardfila J a y a n tivimukbasya cba ]! 2 I 
kny^iittasya murkbasya parannam bhunjato ’pi vA I 
iia kntagbnasya loko ’sti J a y a n t ivimnkhasya cba [I 3 II 
yamasyajasam apannab sabate nSrakim vyatb&m f 
.f a^an tiirasare prapta karoty ndarapdranam If 4 I 
sa pidyate ’timStram tn yamaddtaib kale rare I 
yo bbnnjtta vnnudbatma J a y a a t Ivaaare n^ipeti [j 5 || 

X (Tbe verse occurs in the same way also in D. 326-33a'l 

T / 1 * • A -rr-\ ... 


eba I pdrraviddba tn (? nm, Cod., 
kartavy^ titbibh&nte cba Mranam 


lJrt T? 1 ®? m Terse (as is done ia K.) the 

should be preferred, K. 
htobvni-d^ea not designate tbe star 
2* th ® da y (UtM) connected therewith, be- 

f??? 8 ^ preceding ana tbe following word bave onfy 
this meaning. This variant is, moreover, of value 

tS22L!?. a ^ hy tbe JayZx of tS v^se 

the festival in question of this name, and not another, which 


together with the Jay anti , and therefore directly 
separated from it. J 

On this the author (fol. 83a) determines the 
season of the festival more closely, and places 
it, or rather its determinative, the meeting (yoga) 
of the black eighth (either in Srdvana or Bhddra) 
with Tbohini, on the ground of corresponding 
statements in the Vasishthasamhitd in the 
Vishnurahasya, Adityapurana , Vardhasamhitd , 
Vishnudharmottam (fol. 83£), YogUvara at mid- 
night (ardhardtrasya mulchyaJcdlatvam ), and, in 
order to be quite accurate, at one kald ( T ^ of a 
ghatikd = 8 seconds) before and after it§ ; or also, 
as it is difficult to conceive so short an interval 
of time ( kaldyd atisdkshmatvena durlaksliyatvdt) 
.at a whole ghatikd (24 minutes) before , and a half 
of the same after midnight,|| on the authority of 


migac otnerwise be probable, 
text below, p. 166 in Al.). 


i reauy meant (see a cognate 


»j Vusisht hasamhitdydm (Vasishthah, R. N.) : ashtami 
r o h i p Syukta nisyardhe (also N.K.] nislirdhe, R.) dri|„ 
yate yadi | mukhyakdla iti khyatas (thus also K. s MXah sa 
vijneyas, RN .) , tatra jato barih svayam iti || 

Vishnurahasye (BJiavisliyapurfaia-Vishnudharmatta- 
fi: 2/0, B havishyaipurdndt, N. 26a, BhavisJiya , 

K. 23a, Vishnudfiarmottara, K. 22a) : ro bin y £m ar dha- 
r A tre tu (cha N.K) yada krishn&shtami bhavet I tasyfim 
abbyarcnanachhaureh (°nam saurer, Al. R. N. K.) hm ti 
pap am tryanmajam iti || 

Adityapurfaie ( Adipur ° R . ; Agnipur* according to 
dtemadri, under addition, namely of prefixing tbe following 
bemisticb: rohinisamyutoposby& sarv%haughavinfilini)l 
rj d if; r ^ r ^ J a dhal chordbvam kalaya ’pi ( V A, KA m &k 
bhavet j Jayantl nAma sfi prokt4 sarvapSpa.pranAlin.lti |j 
Varf^sarhhiiaijdm .- sinhArke rohiniyukU nab hah 
(narah B.) knsbpashtaml yadi | ratryardha pfirv^paragA 
P1 c ^T fcl J! r&tryardhe cha te purvapare 
va ?f re ’n^ yo f f a °hhati vartata iti r A°rag A j ghTti- 
kaya^ asltyadbikaaatatamo bnagali (°satayo bharab. Cod.) 
k a 1 a | tavata parunanena pfirvArdhAvasAne nttar ArdkAdau 
cha vartmAnA grabltavyA | 

, 7 fhnudharmottare : robin IsabitA kyishnA masi 
L h f Q d \ a » P - a sbtami } saptamyAm ar dbar Atr Adbah 
k a 1 ay A ’pi yadA bhavet |[ 1 (j ' 

If! 0 JagannAthah kaustubld harir ilvarah | tarn evopa- 
vaset kalam kuryAt tatraiva jagaram iti II 2 II * ! . 

^ qi l oted itt under Janmdshtami as 
the Agnipurana (see above) ; it is, however, 
other band, by R. N, 27a as here, referred back to 

the m^f iarm °t tara ' ala ° 2nore Particularly to 

the Bhavoshyapurdna and Vayupurdna. both of which 
however, read tbe second hemistich of tlie first ve^e (cJS. 

folWi^ 6 ™7f ion f ^ oin ., the Adityaspur&n* and the next 
f p 2 a ? 0gl37ara ) ardharUrdd adhas chor - 
illZ -i la ?f le ® tion iadeed occurs also in JV. 276, 
where it is indicated asm the Bhavishye Vishnudharmot . 

3 is V a r a h (whereby usually Y&jnavalkya is meant, 
which, however, does not suit here) :-r o b i n isahitA 
knsbpa mase cba IrAvane ’shtami f ar dbar Atr Ad 
foeSk&nda f ditya P urd * a >* R ' P* 2P these verses from 

f »T. ? T* T ® r ’ vf plailm eUrdho as if it contained two even- 
tnaht.es: “softer one gh. (before and after midnight), ot 

<v l 29) M„w 0re mt nd after )-” R : on the othCT hand 
l i 78 - -. The verge ooenrs also in D. as 81 with 

ie variant; ghaHka.roTidnmta'pi vd. 


& 
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Yoguvara . The ritual prescription that at the 
Jay anil festival an arghya gift is always to be 
given to the moon , which term is on its part again 
limited to the rising of the moon, serves, on the 
authority of a passage from the Vishnudharmot- 
tara,% as a closer determination. If, however, 
Bellini does not meet the eighth exactly at 
midnight, it will suffice if this meeting occurs at 
any other moment either in the diurnal or noctur- 
nai portion of this lunar date : for this there are 
quotations* from the Vasishthasamhitd (fol. 84a) 
and from another Pur ana. In a year in which 
such a meeting does not occur at all, then not the 
Jay anti form, bat the simple Janmdsktami form 
of the festival is to be celebrated. But then also 
the midnight term for the tithl is kept.f With 
this, moreover, several specialities are connect- 
ed concerning the various possibilities of the 
beginning of the tithi, whether it coincides with 
sunrise, or occurs during the night, J &c. There 
are, moreover, yet other possibilities added for 


# IT ardhar&tre tu yogo ’yam tarapatyudaye tathA j 
nivatatmA suehih so. Utah pujfim tatra pravartayed iti |{ 

At, inserts between both hemistiehs a third : Jayanii nama 
sa rAtris tatra jato JanArdanah | 

* Vasishthasamhitmjdm : — ahorAtrantayor (°tramtayor, 
Cod.) yogo ’tyasampurno bhavsd yadi | muhurtam apy 
ahoratro yogas chet tam uposhayed iti |j. 

Pur&n&ntare * 'pi : — r o h in i cha yada krishnapakshe 
’aktamyam dvijottama j Jayanti n&ma sa prokta sarva- 
pfipaharA tithih.[| 

(The following yeree is, according to R., from Vasish- 
tha) ; v&sare va nisAyAm vA yatra svalpA ’pi (so also 
K. yadi yuktA tn R.) rohini | viseskena nabhomase (°si 
R : ) s&ivoposhyA manishibhir (so also K, sada tithir R.) 
iti j[ The thirty days (tithi) of the lunar month are dis- 
tributed in a constantly changing way among the c. 29. J- 
Xycthemera which are at its service : see more in m jAbli. 
ilber das Jyotisha, pp. 43-44, Ind. Stud. X . 262. , 
f tatr&pi netarilshtamivad divase vedhah, kim tv ardkara- 
travedhah J tathA cha tasminn eva purfinAntare (according 
to R. this is a Par&saravachanam ; Brafomavuivirte X.) : 
div& v& vadi vA rafcran nA ’sti ched rohinikala J rAtriynktibn 
praknrvlta viseshenen&usamyutAm iti || 
anyatrd, 'pi (D. 335-340 : ashtami sivarAtris cha hy ardha- 
ratrAd adho yadi | drisyate ghatikA y&, sA purva viddha 
praklrtiteti || iti v e & it o nirupitah | 
t suryodayam Arabhya vartamAnA ashtami suddhA, niii- 
thad arvAk saptamyA kiyaty A ’pi ynktA viddha, 

§ Wherefore the rokinisaihitd 3 shtamt is in the first place 
fourfold, — mddM, viddhd K suddhadhika, viddhadhilcd ; 
but each of these four species is again divided into three 
sub-species. 

|| VisJmurahasye (smriti in R.) : 

prAj&patyarksh asamyuktfi krishnA n a bh a s i eha 
’shtamf I muhurtum api labhyeta so ’poshyA srnnaha- 
phadA |! 1 1] # ■ 

muhdrtam apy ahorafcre yasmin ^yuktarh hi labhyate | 
ashtamyA r o h i n i-riksham, tam supunyam uplvased 
(so also Al.j Vr.) iti || 2 |I . . tatra ya purvedyur eva 
rohiniyukta vi&dhadhika, tasyam upav&sas cha 
” dity apnr A n e (A&ipur 3 , RJ) smaryate : 

vinA riksham na (rikshena, JR.) kartavyA navamisamynta 
’shtami J kArya viddhA ’pi saptamyA r o h i n isamyntfi ’shta- 
miti (also the Haribhaktivilasa, cited in Sk., reads in 
the first pdda — rikshena !) 

Vishnudharmi 'pi (°rmottm % e in JR.): Jayanti Siva- 
rAtris cha kArye bhadra jayAnvite | kjitvopavAsam tithyante 
tathA (tadA R.) kury&t tn (cha JR.) p A r a n a m iti || 


the JayanU form (fol. 845), because the star 
Bohini belongs to those (see Ind. 8iud. X. 306) 
the connection whereof with the moon lasts 
throughout 14 Nycthemera. § The principal 
question after all is, How in all these cases is 
the fast to be placed ? 

As a closer discussion of these specialities 
here would carry us too far, I shall content 
myself with the subjoined quotations || from the 
VtshniiraJiashya (fol. 855), Adityapurdna (fol. 
855), Vishniiilliarma , Gdritda-Padma-BrahvM - 
vaivarta (fol. 86<z)~ and SJcanda-Buraria. 

After further briefly elucidating a special 
heightening of the sacredness of the Jayanti 
celebration by quotations from the . Padma 
(fol. 865) and Sha nda-Purdnc^ as well as 
from the Vislmudharmottara^ [ viz. in the case 
when it falls on a Monday (somavdsara) or Wed- 
nesday (vudhavascmt) , the author turns in con- 
clusion to the pdramm, i.e. to the infringement 
of the fast enjoined by the festival on the day 


The examination^ of tlio Yishnudharma , as it is one of 
tbe older dhar out sds t rus, would bere be of special import- 
ance (conf. particularly also Biiblex’s remark in the Z. &&' 
D. if. G. XXI. 327) : but according to R. it is to be read 
Y is huiu dha rm otiare, whereby the quotation considerably 
loses in intei*est, as tlio uttar a part of tbe Yishnudharma 
is evidently of a much later date than the Yishnudharma 
itself. 

Gdrudapurdirie 'pi (Garw]cipur&ne-V ishnndharmottarc . - 
yoh, R. y p. 31, K. 245) : 

_ Jay an t y am pur vaviddh Ay Am npavasam samAcharet j 
tithyante votsavunte vA vrati kurvita paranain iti IJ 
(Thus Al., fol. 335, in our MS., also reads vrati kur c t 
whilst R p. 32, has nirnaytimrite tupratikurvita panwyim 
iti pdtha-h. For votsamhie R. has afterwards the lection 
taruk&nte, hut rejects it, because votsavunte is said to be 
authorized hy Hemadri, Xirnayamrita, and iladhava. 

Padmapur&ne (the first hemistich is, according to At. 
~B rahmavdi varte ; the whole verse D. 30) : kArya viddhA 
’pi (viddha yadA tu D.) saptamyA ro hinisahit ashtami j ta- 
tropavasam kurvita, tithibk&ntam (°bhante, D.) cha p Ara- 
na m iti || 

Brahmivaivarte : — vaijaniyA prayatnena saptamisamyu- 
t Ashtami | sA sa-rkshA (sariksha, Al. F. K.) ’pina kartavyA 
saptamtsahxtA ’shtami (jU. 11.) | aviddhayam tu s a r k s h A- 
y a m jato Devak inandana iti jj 
Skandapur&ne (Sk a na-B rahm^vadvartayoh R. p. 31 j; 
saptamisamyutAshtamyam hhutvA riksham dvijottama ] 
prajapatyam dvitiye ’hni muhfirtArdham bhaved yadi | tad 
AshtayAmikam jneyam prektam YyAsadibhih pureti |J 
Pddniapur&ne : purvaviddhA ’shtami y A tu Jidaye (R. K. ) 
navamidine \ muhurtam api samyiikta (also X, °rten& *pi 
R. N.) sampuraa sa ’shtami bhavet || 1 {| 
kaJA-kAshtha-muhxirtA ’pi yadA k r i s h n Ashtami titbih | 
navamyam saiva grahya syAt saptamlsamyuta na hita || 2 j| 

H We have already above (p. 163) the quotation from 
the Padmap. ( pretayoni ) ; but bere yet a fourth hemistich 
is added (...viseshatah | ) : kim punar navamiyuktA kula* 
kotyAs tu muktideti || 

SJccmdapur&he (so also N. 285, K. ; Padmapur&na Al. ; 
BmhrrmmmHah R. ; the first verse in D. as 28) udaye 
cha ’shtami Mmchih navami sakalA yadi | bhavet tu vu- 

api varshasatenA ’pi labhyate yad/vA^na veti | * 

« Vishn udkarmott-are * pi (in JD. as 27) : 

ashtami vudhav arena rohinisahita yada j bhavet tu mu- 
nisArdula kim krifcair vratakotibhir iti || 
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following (paredijus) . Tbe general rale is that 
the pdranam falls in the forenoon : consequent- 
ly, as breakfast is here subjected to exception 
it is strictly incumbent that it should not 
take place as long as there is a remnant of the 
eighth (i.e. of the tithi) or of the star (Ilia, 
namely, rohini ) (fol. S7a ),* but this again 
with the further observation that the pa ran am is 
not allowed to take place in the niglit, bat restrict- 
ed to the day-time, so that in case either the tithif 
or the nakshatmm should extend into the night, 
rhe pdranam is, without reference to it,J to 
commence before , or at the termination of the 
festival ( utsavdnie ) itself. § 

The third work among those approximately 
fixed in chronological order is the sort of ca- 
lendar handbook JSfirnaydmrita (see Verz. d. 
Bed. Sans. E. S. pp. S3 1-2, Chambers 560 (fol. 
31 b -34a), which was composed by order of 
a Suryasena by Alladanatha (= Al.), probably 
in the fifteenth century, as it is quoted by B. 
(e. g. vol. I. pp. 32-33 in the latter passage even 
before Madhava, immediately after Hemadri). 
The representation of the Janmdshtami there- 
in (in mivam) begins with numerous quota- 
tions, containing . threats of penalties for those 
who eat on the birthday of Krishna, and simi- 
larly disproportionate promises of rewards for 
those who observe the fast. |j A representation 
of 18 different ways, in which the festival 
day in its simple and in its Jay anti form may 
be related to the preceding and following 
date (the seventh anff the ninth) as mddltd , 
viddhd (see p. 165, n. f), &c., is appended to 
this, as well as statements concerning the correct 
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termination of the pdrartam : both with the 
production of all kinds of quotations, and in gen- 
eral in concert with what has been adduced above 
from Madhava. Among others, a quotation 
from the Mdrkandeya is new : — 

prdjdpaiyena samynldd krishnd nabhasi chd 
'sht ami j Jay anti ndvia sd proktd sd hy uposhyd 
ntahdphaleti 

as well with regard to this context of the words 
(though the first hemistich with the variant 
°patyarksha° occurs, according to M . — see above, 
pp. 163,165 — also in the Visit rmdli armotta ra 1 and 
together withp&Z^ 4, also in the Vish rmrahasya ) , 
as in its being attributed to the Mdrkandeya 7 
whereby no doubt the Mdrlcandeya Bunina is 
meant (but I have not found there any passage 
of the sort) . 

By tad uldam , among others, also the follow- 
ing new quotations are introduced : — 

rohini samyutd eheyam vidvadbliih sa.mupo- 
shitd | viyoge pdranam Imryur man ay o brahma- 
odd ina iti || 

and (oonf. herewith the verse from Bhrigu in M. 
above, p. 161) — 

Erishndshtami Skandashashtld Sivardtri(s) 
GhaiurdaM | etdh purvayutdh kdrydh tit hy ante 
pdranam bhaved iti || 
and by Nigame 'pi ; 

purvaviddhdsu Hthislm teshu cha sravanaih 
vind | uposuya tithim vidhivat hurydd ante (°t 
tadante , MS.) tu pdranam iti || 

No mention whatever is made of the ritual part 
of the festival. 

As the fourth among those fixed approxi- 
mately in chronological order, the Janmdshtami- 


* Bmhimmivarte (B fear Ishya-Vis hnwrahasya Bmh- 
mcLvafawrteshu 2£.).\ ashtamyUm atha rohiniyum na kuryut 
pdranam kvachit { hanyat pur&kntam karma upav&sarjitam 
pkalam j| 1 \\ 

tithir aahtagtmam hanti naksbatram cha ch.ato.rgxm am j 
iaam&t prayatnatah kury&t tithibh&nte cha paranam \\ 2 (| 
f The begbming of a tithi in the night is considered 
as of evil import (Mwasa, doomed to darkness), that in the 
day as favourable (tuijasa,, light) ; tathd cha Brahruavai - 
vakte (fol. 87o) : sarveshv evopav&seshu diva p&ranam ish- 
yate | anyatha punyah&nih syad rite dh&ranapuranat (dha- 
ranara myamagrahanam, tatai cha 5 griMtanaktavratasya 
r&fcripfananishedha.h R.) (f 

anyatiihySgyxao ratrau taumsas taajaso div& | t&mase para- 
nam knrvans tamasim gatim asauta iti {{(this last verse is 
according to B.N. from the Ga ruda Fur.) 

X ,One quotation (fol. _ 88a) even excludes in general 
rohmt (the yoga of which occupies just 1$ entire days) 
from any reference to this : ykh k&sehit tithayak proktuh 
ponyk mkshatrasamynktah j rikshante p&ranaA knrvad 
vina ar&vawohinim"(3rdv° MS.) iti.|| 

I Vot this calendar-like representation of Madhava’g 
oonf. also Wilsons statements in his Posth. Works (ed. 

Padmapur&ria) , 129 


Boat), I. 28-129; IH. 70 (from the 
(from the Brahmavaivctrtapwrdm>) . 


|j The passages quoted for the threats of penalties are 
more particularly designated as srarana, which at any 
rate involves a still more sacred authority for them than if 
they were designated only as smarana. Most of the quota- 
tions are known already from M. The following are 
new : 

Bhavishye ’pi (3a,. 68b-7o s with some variants) : prati- 
varsha® vaikuptham Apunyat (see above, p. 163)11 2 1) tatra 
divy a vim Anena. varshalaksham Yudhishfbira | bhogan 
. n&vidkan bhnktv4 punyaseshAd ihA ’’gata'h 113)1 sarvakama- 
samriddhe tu sar va&uhkkavi vaip it e j sarvadharma-yute Tar- 
tha saxvagokulasamyute l|4j( kuie nripa varislithanam j%ate 
tndasopamah | yasmin sadaiva dese tu 1 i k h i t a m vA pa- 
tarpitam 1)511 mama janmadinam punyam sarvilam- 
karasobhitam J pujyate PAndavasreshtha janair utsavasam- 
yutaih ||CH pamehakrabhayam na ’sti kadaebin nripananda- 
na j parjanyah kamavarshi syad itibkyo na bhayam bhavet 
1171) gtihe va pujate yasmin D evakyas charitam mama 1 
tatra sarvasamriddhih syan nopasarg adikam. bhayam iti 1(8)1 
and Shandopur&ne ( at 2 - 3 ^ conf. I). 37b, 88a, 39a) : 
vratenarAdhya devesam Devaki sahitam harim [ tyaktva 
yamapatham ghorarh yati vishnoh param padam || 1 1| 

J anmashtamivrayam ye vai prakurvanti narottamdh j kara- 
yanty athavA lokau lakshmis (K.) tesham sadd sthirA [) 2 [j 
smaranam VAsuderasya mrityukAle bhaven nripa ( sidh- 
yanti sarvakaryani krite Janmashtamivrata iti [| 3 [{ 
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tattvam of Bagliunandaiia ( = R.) may 
follow, whom Biilikr, in his Intro d. to the 
Digest of Hindu Laio, p. x., lately edited at 
Bombay by him and B. West, assigns to £c the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.”^ This 
iattva is considered to be the eighth section 
of a large work printed at Serarapore in 1831, 
in 2 vols. , under the title of Institutes of the 
Hindu Religion , though it is only a separate 
portion of the seventh section of the tithiiattva 
(see vol. I. pp. 25-34). According tc-fhe plan of 
the whole, the festival is here also treated chiefly 
from its place in the calendar, yet the ritual also 
is specially elucidated in the beginning. The 
discussion begins with two verses from the 
Brahma and the Vishnu Pur ana, relating to the 
double montl-dele of the festival.* By means 
of the passage from the Vardhasamhiiti (see 
above, p. 166), which claims the name Jay anti 
specially for the so-called variety of the festival 
here discussed, R, then rejects the opinion 
broached in the Duaitanirnaya of Vachas- 
p a c i M i s r a — conf. fol. 80a of the Oxford 
MS. in AufrechtA Catal . p. 2735}, according to 
which this name would belong to each second 
quarter of one of the twelve months in the case 
of its conjunction with Babin i. Then follow 
some verses, to glorify the miraculous power of 
the festival, from the Bnihnavaivarta Purdm. + 
According to the Gdrnda Pwrdna% midnight 
is the correct time for the worship (pujd) to be 
paid to the god, the ritual of which is then 


% He is similarly placed by Aufrecht, in bis Catalog as, 
p. 291b, between a.d. 1130 (Rayamukuta) and XGX2 (Ka- 
malakara). According to Wilson (Posih. Works , I. 60), 
Raghunan&ana lived “less than a century ago” (this was 
written in 1840) : bnt is decidedly erroneous (nor is the 
number of his tattvas 18, but 28). 

* That is, according as the month begins with, the black 
or the white half, it falls into th e'bhddrapada or into the 
sr&vana (nabhas) ; the former is thiojjav.M, the latter the 
mukhya, manner (see above, p. 165). The quotations are — 
Brahmapurans : 

athabh&drapade mftsi krishnashtamyarh kalan 
yuge j ashtavihsatime jatab krishno ? sau D e v a k f sutah |j 
asht&vihsatime Sarvarni kamanvan, taraprathamaya- 
g&pekshayeti seshah | 

Vishnupurdne maihdmdydm praii bhagavadv&kyam 
(Wilson, Vishnup . Y. i. p. 499) : 

pravritk5le cha nahhasi kri s hnashtamy am aham 
nisi (mahanisi Sk.) | utpafcsy&mi navamyam cha (tn Sk.) 
prashtim tvam av&psyasi }| 

t Brahmav&imrtliuh (as mase. 1) :~y 
manvadidivase prapte yat phalaiii snUnapujanaih { phalam 
hh&drapade’shtamy&m bhavet kotigunam dvija |j 
tatM: asyam tithan varimatram yah pitriruim praya- 
chhati j Gayasraddham kjitam tena satabdaxh na ’tra 
samsayah. 

X krishnushtamyam tn rohinyam ardharatre ’rchanam 
bar eh iti Garudat | 

§ Brahmavaivartah : — . A 

nrinam vina vratenii ’pi bhaktSnam vittavaijinam | 
kritenai vop av asena prito bhavati MMhavah jj 1 }| 


described in a, collection of passages from the 
JB navi shy a and from the Bhavishyottara Pu ratio, 
which, however, the author has not taken directly 
from these texts themselves, hut from other 
works, and partly from one which is called 
8 a h'w at set nq ? m dip a (the author of which is by 
Aufrecht, p. 385, designated as a p rd china- 
g audit). This pujd is said to be only an aTtgmn 
or secondary member of the celebration by which 
its meritoriousness is enhanced, whilst the chief 
part of it (pradhd, nam) is the fast, as set 
forth in a passage from the Brahmavai carta .§ 
This is followed by a second and more detail- 
ed description of the ritual of the festival, 
first of the prayers, &c. to be addressed to the 
god on the day before the fast, in quotations 
from the Garuda\\ and Bhavishyottara Parana , 
which are taken from the Rdjamurtanda , and 
the Krityacliintdrnani ,®[ and secondly, of the 
formalities to be observed on the fast-day itself 
from the morning, and on the day- after it,* 
which are likewise described in quotations from 
the same Pur anas (partly on the ground of their 
mention in the Samvatsarapradipa.') From the 
middle of p. 29 the calendaric examination 
(vratalcdlavyavasthd) of the festival begins with 
the discussion of the correct time for the pdra- 
nam . The quotations are essentially the same 
as in Madhava, but with the addition of a few 
more of the same kind from the Brahmdnda- 
purdna , Pardsara , Yasishtha , PaitMnasi , and 
Vishnu Pur ana , f R . also assigns some verses 


bhaktya, vinopaeh&rera ratrau jagaranema c h a | 
phalam yackhati daityarir Java n t ivratasamhhavam ]{2j[ 
vittasathy°m akurvanah saxayak phalam avapnuyat j kur- 
vano vittas^thyam tu labhate sadiiiam phalam jl 3 {{ vi n & 
vraten a pftj&dyahgaiii vin&. 

|| tam evopavaset kalam ratrau kuryach ^ cha j I g &- 
ram | ekagrenaiva bhavena Yishnor ufakiujdrtaBam |j 
anagham vamanam 0 (0. 44 b). 

f Both works are several times quoted by JR. (or 
rather, after bim, by K. BJid.) : more about them is 
not known to me. On an evidently different work, Kritya- 
chintamani by name ; see I?idk Stud. I. 60. 

* In place of the great festival to be celebrated on the 
morning of this day, yet before breakfast (paranam) in 
honour of Bhagavati (i.e. here of D e va k 1) JR. has, on p. 
29, a festival dedicated toDurga: paradine prdtar bha- 
gavantam yatMvidhi samptfgya durgdyds cha ma hotsa- 
vah A dry ah | tajto brdhmandn bhejayet This is evidently 
a sectarian misunderstanding. Tor on p. 36 i2. quotes the 
very verses, 0. 56. 60, which show plainly that by bhaga- 
vatt here D e vak i is meant. There are, after all these, still 
other t^aiva alterations occurring in B. (see below, § 2). 
f Thus Brahn "dndapurdne fp. SO) : — 
ek&dasii&tad rajann adhikaih rohinivratam | tato hi dur- 
labham matvA tasvam vatnam samacharet ]| 

PardSara (p. 31) trisamdhyavyapini va tu saiva p6jya 
gada tithih | na tatra yugmadarauam anyairn bar i vasarat. 
Then (see* above, p. 166) : Kr is h p & sht ami S han- 
ds sh ash ihi (on to) p&ranam bhaved itiiiYasish- 
t h a-B r a hm a v ai v a r t a-P a i t h luasy-uktasyi ’py esha 
eva vishayah \ kr ishpa s htami krishnaoaimashfaml 
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to other texts than M. (see the observations 
above on the respective passages). 

The fifth place map he assigned to the Sauia - 
yarnayukha of XUabintha (A 7 .) the son of 
harahhatfa , who lived, according toBiihlcr (loo. 
c/i., p. viii.) “about 1000 a.jv* Here, too, the 
calendar side of the festival is especially favour- 
ed. A few -new quotations, e.y. from the SJcdnda 
and the bait' a Parana, are here added! to 
those already known. According to the view 
of the author, in the first place the fast (up a ms a) 
and the v'ycshlp (pdjd) of the god are of equal 
import, both being (pr'idhdaarti) essential parts 
of the festival. At length he arrives at an 
opposite result to that of Baghunanclana, —on 
the assumption that the pdjd is the pradhdnam, 
and the fast, on the contrary, only an ahpani, 
or secondary constituent part of the festival. 
Besides this no material difference appears in 
the discussion of the calendaric relations, and 
the quotations are also the same.§ But that 
the author enters more particularly upon the re- 
lation of day anti to Mercury, or rather to the day 
of Mercury (Wednesday), and appeals to the ex- 
planation of this which occurs in the Dva-ltu, Ar- 
my a . | \ After this he turns agai nst tlio supposition 
of Madhava that the simple and the Jay anti form 
of the festival are to be considered as two differ- 


ent vrakt$, &c. This is followed by a description 
of the ritual of the festival itself ( j a a mask f ami - 
vataprayoyah , fob 30a-82a), with the insertion of 
verses which we have already met in 12. among 
the quotations from the Bhavishja Parana and 
Garuda Parana. He closes with the examination 
of she pa ro?2aro -breakfast on the next day, with 
constant polemics against Madhava, into which 


we cannot enter more closely here. 

The sixth may follow here on account of re- 

skandash&shthy &dis&hacbary St, tithyante parana- 
vidh&nftch cha j atraiva vishaye tithor astagamitve *V ish- 


alabhe robin ibbasya _ klirya ’shiamy astaga minl | 
tatropavilsam kritvaiva tithyante paranaiii smritam |j 
Farther a quotation borrowed from the Sa mvatsara 
pradtpiij — na ratran p&r&nam ImryiLI rite vai roliinivra 
tat f nisayana p&ranam knryat varjayitva mahihis&m jj 
The verse occurs also in tiie Bmkmdndapurdna (thus alst 
X. K.)t bat the second hemistich there is as follows 
tatm niiy apl tat karyam (kuryat N. A.) varjayitv^ mahani 
sam iti | 

, (By maMniH the central point of the two middle ydmas 
night watches, is meant, according to K. 24 ct : the Vriddha 
Mt&tapa understands by it two ghatila of it, and Gcrrjt 
ho& the middle prahtra, ma&hyamdm prahwadvayam). 
t Sk&nde : ashfami sr&vane masi kyishnapakshe yad 
J Krishnajanm&shtam! jney a mah&p&taka 


tfawe purine Mm nchanam : srinn vatsa pravakshyami 

ssteSai&Ti i Wm - e 


lationship, — the Vraidr'ka of Samkara (= S.) ; 
Samkara being a son of the above Nilak&ntha 
(see Anfrecht, Caial. p. 2802?, 281 a; my Verz . 
der Perl. E. S . p. 835). Whilst in the works 
hitherto mentioned— of course excepting Hema- 
dri, who is, imfortnnately, not at our disposal — 
the calendar part of the question forms the chief 
object, the discussion — we find here, in con- 
formity with the character of the work, the 
ritual side of it 'specially advanced. Only 
at the beginning of the detailed examination 
(Chambers 83, fol. 187a to 151a = A., ^nd 
Chambers 64, fol. 1445 to 1605 = JT) is the 
calendaric question briefly discussed by the 
author (in A. to fol., 189a), or rather dismissed 
by him with a reference to the samayamayu - 
hha of his father (the views of the grandfather 
are also alluded to). After this first brief 
description of the ritual of the festival (jemma- 
shpimivmtapaddhaUh) as contained in the work 
of his father from which it is entirely transcribed 
(fol. 139a-1415 in A.), there follow three detailed 
metric representations of it : — first one taken 
by Hemadri from the Bhavishya Purina (fol. 
1415 to 1455 =&&.) ; then a second (— 8b.) 
introduced by the words oAha si s) ltd char apr dpi A 
hatha, and indicated at the conclusion (fol. 1485) 
as taken from tlie Bhavishyottara ; and lastly, a 
third (== &e.), which is likewise marked at the 
end as taken from the latter work, under the 
special title janmdshtamhratodydp anam . More 
on these three texts will be said in the course 
of this treatise. 

Seventhly , the Nirnayasindhu of Kamalakara 
(—If.) composed a. d. 1612 (see Anfrecht, Cata- 
log us, p. 280a; Biikler, pp. x.-xi.), treats in de- 
tail, in its second section (fol. 215 to 245 of the 
Bombay ed.), of the Janmdshtarm and especially 

tad a J a n m a s h. t a m l kby&ta sampurrA s £ prakirfci ta | 
rohiiii-rikshasaihyukta J ay an ti sa tukathyate {{2 (j 
Jayanti yadi labhyeta tatra punyam na ganyata iti \\ 

§ Perhaps the following are still new : — 

VahnipurCme : saptaimsam ynt asbtarn y Am nisithe ro- 
bin! yadi't'bhavit& sa ’shtami punyA yavach chandradiva- 
karav xti || 

and Bhrivishye VisTmudharmottwre cha (in K. Bhd. de- 
signated as likewise borrowed from the Vabni purdma)-. 
samAyoge tu rohinyam nisithe rajasattama j samajayata 
govindo valarup! chatnrbhajah (janArdanah Bhd.) j tasmdt 
tam. pujayet tatra nisithe rajasattameti (yath&vitt&niwivpatfl 
iti ; K. Bhd,. breaks off with tatreti) [| 

!i The author of which he designates here by the name of 
guru : prapanchittL chaitadvyakhyd, dmitanimaye guru - 
bhih. Accordingly, not the work of Yachaspatt is meant 
(see above, p. 167), but one of the same name by ^amkara, 
the father of Nilakantha, — see Anfrecht, Gatal . p. 281. (The 

passage is cited more closely in S. by iti pitdma hacha - 
randh. 
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in its caiendaric aspects with a thorough inves- 
tigation of the controversy started by Hemadri 
andMadhava, whether the simple and the Jay anti 
form of the festival are two different vraias . 
The quotations adduced from the Pur anas are 
mostly those already known,f but a few other 
works and authors are also added, e.g. Anan* 
tabliaita, Chudamani, Madanaratna, 
&c. (see Aufrecht, loo . oil . pp. 277-280) ; the 
differing views of the Gandas and M a i t h i- 
3 a s are particularly reflected upon several 
times (e nee, e.g,, in the following order : Madana- 
raina - Nirnaydmrita - ’ naniabhaiia - Gcmda-Mai- 
ihilagv anth delis hu) . According to a statement in 
the Madanaratna purporting to have been taken \ 
from the Valmi Bur ana, the festival may also . 
be celebrated every month on every u eighth; 53 
whoever does this throughout a whole year is 
promised an abundant reward.* The descrip- 
tion of the festival itself (fol. 245- 25 < 2 ) is based 
on the JBhavishya Bur ana, or rather on Hema- 
dri’ $ quotation from it. 

The eighth place may be assigned to B h a 1 1 o- 
ji Bikshita’s ( BM .) Sanikshepaiithinirnaya 
(Chambers 625). According to Colehrooke’s 
M'isc . JSss. II. 12 ( 1 801) the author lived u between 
one and two centuries ago and according to 
Hall (Index, p. 156) not much before a.d. 1676. 
He puts together the caiendaric statements in a 
compressed form (fol. 9b to 10A), referring to 
the antagonistic views of Hemadri and 
Madhava in respect to the Jay anti (Hemddris 
iu : Jagantivratam na bhinnam.) The celebra- 
tion of the festival is touched on but slightly 
by him, as he refers the reader to Hemadri. 

In the ninth place the Yratardja ( Vr .) of Vis- 
van a t h a, composed at jBanar&s a.d. 1 786, is 
at least briefly to be mentioned. The sectionf 
treating of the subject presents, however, &1~ j 
most nothing particular, but is, with a few 


omissions, or additions, identical with the cor- 
responding passage in the Vr atari: a of Samkara. 
whence it has been directly taken without ac- 
knowledgment. 

In the tenth place the description of the 
festival is to be mentioned which occurs in a 
ritual of the Yaishnavas, calendar ically arranged 
bearing the name Mosaic rity a (Ms.) (Chambers 
282, Catal. of ihe Berlin Sanskrit MSS. p. 835). 
It is entirely of a ritual character (fol. 82*33), 
and breaks off abruptly. Here the Jay ant: 
form of the festival is treated quite separately 
(fol. 2oa~265 = J.), and is placed, moreover, on 
the twelfth ; see the remarks made on this in the 
course of this treatise in connection with the 
statements from the Vardha Pur ana. The date 
of the work is not known . 

In the eleventh place, I mention the j>znmd?k- 
tami-vratodydp anani (lid.), which treats ex- 
clusively of the festival in question, and which 
exists in a Berlin MS. (Chambers 606 f. fol. 9). 
without date, but evidently modern. It is com- 
posed in prose, of a purely ritual kind, and con- 
tains one reference to the Bhdgavaia. ' Conf. 
herewith what has already been observed in the 
der D. M. G. VI. 93, Qatah of ihe Berlin 
Sanskrit MSS. p. 838. Bevaki is, on the oc- 
casion of a pujd dedicated to her, invoked under 
various names, belonging to Durga, finally even 
as Burga herself. 

The twelfth place may be occupied by the 
Dharmasindlius dr a of K asinathopadhyaya 
(Kd.), though composed only in A.D. 1799, but 
is highly valuable for its rich contents. Here 
the festival is considered in two parichhtdas. 
fol. 17b to 22 a of the Bombay edition % ; first, 
namely, from a calendar view, with an accu- 
rate statement of the time measured by nadt 
and paid (to fob 195), and then from a ritual 
aspect. In both respects the author adheres to the 


«[f Among others also a quotation from the Brahm&nda 
Purdiya (fol. 22a), utilized already by Hem&dri according to 
K. J3&., is new ; — 

abhijin n&ma nahshatram Jayanti nama sarvart j ranMrto 
virayo nlma yatra jkio Janardanah.jl Conf. with this Ha- 
rivansa, v. 3320; the passage is of interest because it men* 
tions a/noth&r wikshot/tvcu — -Atb hdjit, not Rohimt as that 
under which Krishna’s birth took place (see below). Fur- 
ther, a few quotations from the Vahnipur&m thus, fol. 
22a- ; — - 

Tret&ySm Prepare chaiva r&jan Krit&ynge tathA j 
x o bin lsahit& eheyam vidvadbhih samuposhitafi 
and fob 23® (after Hemadri) : 

atah param mahipala samprapte t&mase kalaa | janmanA 
Viguderaaya bhavlt& vratam uttamam. (It is surprising 
that K. quotes by the side of the VaJmi&urdma also ihe 
Ayni B-ur&na, both according to HemMri, — see here, and 


hove, p. 164, — whilst under both names the same work 
rnglit to be understood ; we are evidently to conclude from 
his that two such Para ms edsted.) Lastly, a quotation 
rom Tyasai—Jairmaslitainim pfirvaviddhsih sarikshhla 
akulam api j vOifiya navamSzh suddham uposbya vratam 
ichared iti || 

# madanamim Vahnipnr&ne ; pratimAsam cha te ppjam 
Lshtamyam yah karishyati j mama ehaiva kfaaau ss 

lampr &ps yaty ssamsaysmjj ta-thd : anena viable a yas tn 
>mtimlsam nareivara ] karoti vafcsaram pur^am yajan 
Igamanarh bar eh | dady&chhayAm SsusampUrqtmi gobtn 
•atnair alamkritkm.ji 

t It embraces fob 96a-104d of the Bombay edition (on 
vHehsee Z. der D. M. &. XYIL 782) and MABla-imh of 
Oxford MS., on which see Aufrecht, CataUyus, p< 


l See der D. M* 9. XVII., 7©-5. 
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description given in tiie Kaustubha of 3 r i m a d- 
Anant- a d e v a§ (foL 12a-2Ib), or rather to the 
views of Madhava, once with a polemic glance 
at Niruayasindliu (19#). He gives, however, 
also some new indications, e.g . he remarks that 
the festival is at present celebrated in the M a- 
h a rashsra country under the name G o p a- 
2 a k a 1 a. The Pur ana quotations are wanting. || 

Lastly, 1 mention the article Jcmmdshtami in 
vqL II, (1827) of R a d h a k ft n t a Dev a A 
tiabdakalpadntma (Sk.), which however appears 
to be really only an extract from E. 

With this closes the series of works directly 
fixed in a chronological order, or at least refer- 
able to a certain author (whose name is, howevei*, 
not known in the case of the tenth and eleventh). 

How we come to the texts of uncertain times 
adduced in the above-mentioned works as sources 
for their oim representations* These mostly be- 
long to the Pur dm literature, either directly, 
or as quotations from the Agni ( K . Kd . 6%.)-, 
Adilya (Adi c X?.)-, Garuda Pddma Brahma 
( E . XT.)-, Brahmavaivaria-, Brahmdnda (E. N. 
it.)-, BJiavishya (° shy at M. N.)- t Bhavi$hjoitara~, 
Markandeya ( Al Vahni Vayu (B.)-, 
Yishnu.(B.)- } Saiva (W.)-, Skanda-Purdna , or at 
least works of a similar kind (which are probably 
to be considered as parts of particular Purd- 
n%s), such as the quotations from the Ndradiya 
Vardha and Sanatkumara-Samhita , and from the 
Vishnurahasya . Besides, however, several works 
apparently also belonging to the literature of 
the Smritlsdsiras are quoted, such as Pardsara 
(B., according to ill*, however the passage stands 
purdnmitare), PaitMn asi (Ei) ,Bhr igu, Yogwvara • 
Yasishflvi (more strictly Yas. Samhitd ), Vishnu- 
dhamia , and °dharmoitara, Vydsa (XT.) Now 
almost all these works, only those excepted for 
which I have just now adduced another author- 
ity within parentheses, have already been uti- 

§ The Jaihsk&mkaustublia of this author (see Cat of the 
Berlin Satisk. MSS*, p. 301) which I have before me, als o 
in a Bombay (1861) edition (see Z. der ft. M. G. XVII. 783), 
cannot he here meant. Aufrecht { Catalog v.s. 2736) men- 
ticns^ also another work of this author, the title whereof 
terminates also with the word kaustubha, (rtijadharma 0 ) . 
Probably he composed a larger work" named Smritikau- 
siubha, of which both the above-mentioned ones are only 
sections- 

jf We find several verses recurring in O., S'a., &c. ; and 
on fol. 216 two entirely new quotations from the Agnipu- 
rdng and from the Bhdgamta (see below, § 2). 

t The material of the Bhavishyotiara Pur&na is by 
Wilson (Vishnu Pur*, ed. Kail, I.h&v.) designated as refer- 
able to a period u probably prior to the Muhammadan 
conquest ; also the Agni Fur dim belongs, according to its 
materials, to the oldest Fwr&n&s, — ibid,, p. bri. 

* Bxeep&kgthe entirely modern texts Ud. (Ms.) and Kd. 
In D likewise a secondary section purporting to be taken 


lized by M. at the end of the fourteenth century 
as sources for the celebration of the Krishna jaw - 
•mdshtami. And some of these books, such as 
the Bhavishya Pur Garuda Bur Vahni Pur., 
and Agni Pur., are traceable yet one century 
earlier as already utilized in this manner by 
Hemddri. Now it will, X think, not be going* too 
far if we assigu to a woi v k quoted in the 1 3th and 
14th century, and claiming to bo a Bur ana or 
Smritisdstra , an age from itoo to three centuries 
earlier, whence the eleventh century would bje 
obtained as the period for which the celebratiofi 
of the festival appears to be vouched for as cer- 
tain Moreover, the consensus of so numerous 
works of this kind leads us, after all, probably 
so me what higher, since such an universal ac- 
knowledgment of the festival appears to warrant 
the conclusion that it was at the time of their 
composition a generally received one, whence 
again the further suggestion presents itself, that 
the institution , or rather the introduction of it, 
belongs to a yet earlier time. 

In this respect notice is to. be taken of the 
circumstance that among the quotations ad- 
duced as authorities the Bhdgavata Pur ana is 
entirely wanting/* This is the more surprising, 
as just this Pur ana, especially the tenth book 
of it, constitutes the real text-book of the Krish- 
na sect. But according to all appearances the 
celebration of the festival does not actually 
occur in it.f -From this the conclusion might 
perhaps be , ventured that the festival had no 
existence at the time when the • Bhdgavaict 
Parana was composed. Such a result, how- 
ever, falls to the ground simply from the circum- 
stance that the grammarian Y op ad e v a — 
to whom Colebrooke, with Wilson and Burnouf, 
ascribes the composition of this Pur dm in its 
present form J— was a contemporary of the 
author in whom we are able to point out the 

from the Bhavishyotiara the citation from. Che* JBh&gavata, 
is indicatcd^mdeed as a part' of the celebration itself j but 
there is no mention here, as in Ud. (Ms.) of a descrip- 
tion of the festival in the Bhcig., only some sayings, or 
rather sections, are utilized for it. And the quotation, in 
Kd. only refers evidently to a secondarily added and un- 
important ceremony. 

t The period of the birth is described in detail, X. 8, 1-8, 
but without giving any date ; it is only mentioned that it 
took place under the star BohinS and at midnight : v. X 
yarky evd ’rhjanajanrmxksham (sehoL; ajtmAn (sic!) 
n&r&ym&j janma yasya prajdpates, tisya rilcslmm, rohint 
nalshatmm) and v. 7 nitWie tama-udbhMe j&yam&ne. 
But neither there, nor in X. 44 seq. after the death of 
Kaisa, at which time the Bhavishya tests place the insti- 
tution. of the festival, do 1 find any remarks about it, 

X See Colebrooke, Misc. Mss. 1. 104 ; Wilson, Vishmu Pur., 
Hall, I. p.. L ; Burnouf, BMg. Pt. 1 . pp. bdiif.", xciiff. 
seq. 
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first dated representation of the festival, namely, 
Hemadri, the author of the Chat urv ary achin- 
idmant §. Therefore it must have been another 
reason which led to the omission of the festival 
ill the Bhdfj. Fur. || I would propose the fol- 
lowing explanation: — In the Bkdg. Fur . we 
have the modern turn of the Krislma-cultus, 
which chiefly concerns the amours of Krishna, 
and where the mother of the god gradually retires 
in course of time more and more into the back- 
ground ;«[ whereas, on the other hand, as we shall 
see, in the celebration of the Jemma si it ami the 
mother comes specially into the foreground, — 
she plays a chief part in it, whereas no notice at 
all is, or rather cah he, taken of the amours of 
Krishna, since he still appears as a babe at his 
mother’s breast. I do not hesitate to notice 
here a particularly archaic moment of the cele- 
bration, the more so, since, as will appear further 
on, even here the endeavour has in course of 
time manifested itself to repress this side of it, 
and to offer the tribute of the celebration to the 
god alone , without his mother . 

Among the Furdnas quoted as authorities for 
the festival, the Bhavishya (or Bhavishjat ), and 
the Bhavishyottara Furdna occupy throughout 
the most prominent position. With reference 
to the verification of the quotations in question, 
unfortunately, peculiar ill luck prevails. As 
far as in the first instance the Bhavishya Pur. 
is concerned, the Oxford MS. of it (see Au- 
frecht, Catalogus y pp. 80-33) breaks off in the 
representation of the Festival calendar just 


V On the probable difference of bis personality from that 
opadeva’s patron who bore the same name, see what 
has been remarked above, p. 161. The synchronism of 
both men is meanwhile secured otherwise, nor is it entirely 
beyond the bounds cf possibility that an identity of 
personality may yet at last result. The author of the 
Chaturvargach. calls himself the minister of king “ Mah&- 
deva” ; on the other hand, only later texts designate the 
patron of Yopadeva as the minister of a king Ramachandra 
of Devagiri, but nothing of the kind is said by himself. 
That, however, at the time of the Chaturmrgach. oneBhaga- 
vata Par&wi already existed appears by the quotations 
made therefrom, which occur in it (see, for instance, 
Aufrecht, Oatal. p. 386). 

[| Accor ding ly the testimonium a silentio cannot, as in 
this case, also be drawn from the non-mention of the festi- 
val in the Vishnu Pur . (according to Wilson, I. cxii. 
ed. Hall, composed about the middle of the eleventh 
century), or in the Barivahsa. 

«[f, In the Ndrada Pahchardtra, e.g., Krishna is often re- 
presented as the son of Eevakt* (see III. 8, 7* 12, 2. 14, 2. 
37. 58. IT. 1, 19. 3, 130. 5, 29. 8, 33} ; she is, however, be- 
sides .mentioned only once (III. 7, 32) : allusion to Krishna’s 
birth and childhood is, after all, made only occasionally in 
the enumeration of Ms epithets (IT- 1, 18 seq. ; 8, 14}, as 
could not, of coarse, be otherwise expected in a work 
which essentially glorifies him in an esoteric mann er as 
the highest god . 

* It might perhaps be supposed, as this occurs twice. 


with, the seventh (exactly like our MS. of 
Hemadri’s Vratahhanda ) ; the immediately fol- 
lowing section of the eighth, .in which the 
Jannidsktami celebration ought to be represent- 
ed, is wanting. # Further, the Bhavlslujot- 

tara Furdna, evidently a supplement to it, is 
indeed before me in MS. (see Catal. of the 
Berlin Suns 1c. 3ISS., pp. 133-7}, but contains 
nothing about this festival in the section treat- 
ing of the festivals on the u eighth.” Ac- 
cording to all probability, we have here to 
deal, however, only with an omission on the 
})art of the copyist ; for, according to Aufrecht 
(' Catalogus , pp. 34-36), both the Oxford MSS. 
of the work actually contain a chapter on the 
JanhidsJita m% whilst our MS. gives in lieu 
of it a chapter on the sonmdshtami, which 
is thus twice represented therein. + For this 
a double explanation presents itself ; the writer 
was either a Saiva, and therefore intentional- 
ly interpolated in lien of the Krishna festival 
a Rudra festival (which the somdshtami com- 
municated by him is), or — as his name, Ita- 
maji contradicts this — the MS. from which 
he copied was defective. This defect appears, 
however, to have been noticed finally on the 
delivery of the MS., and the writer may have 
had to answer for it, because after the date 
of the copy has been stated, yet 7^ verses more 
are added (see my Verz . der Berl. Sansh . H. S. 
p. 137), which, although in an extremely un- 
satisfactory manner, really concern the Krishna 
festival, so that the suspicion arises that the 

that we have here an intentional omission from a stand- 
point inimical to Kjrishna (see immediately, p. 172). But 
none of the other ashtami festivals have anything to do 
with Krishna. 

f Also the order of the other sections is different : — 
Berlin MS.* Oxford MS- 

Ch. 51, somdshtami. Ch. 47, oudh&sktamZ (=Berl. 54) 

„ 52, durvdshtami. ,, 48, janm&slitamt. 

„ 53, JcrisJmdshtami . 49, ddrvdshUmi (==Berl. 52) 

„ 54, hudhdshtdmL „ 50, hrishndshtami (=Berl. 53) 

,, 55, anaghdshtami. „ 51, anaghashtami- (=Berl. 55) 

„ 56, sonzdshtami. ■ „ 52, somdshtarai(=Berl.51, 56) 

Both the representations of the somashpimi in Ch. 51, 56 
of the B erlin MS. agree considerably in the beginning, and 
more particularly in the sdven first verses, but afterwards di- 
verge. Ch. 56 has in general only 25 verses. Ch. 51, on the 
other hand, breaks off on fol. 141 6 in the49 (diverse, so that the 
conclusion is entirely wanting, as fol. 142% begins with Ch. 
52. The Krishwlshta mi occurring both in the Berlin and 
the Oxford MS- has * nothing to do with the god Krishna, 
but concerns a celebration, to be addressed on each second 
quarter of the moon during the twelve months of the year, to 
Siva under twelve different names (tfathfca ra in Mdrga~ 
Sirsha , gambhu in P&u-ska, Makesvaram.Mdgha t Mahddeva- 
in Phalgunu, Sih&nu in Chatira , gtva in VaUdkha, Pasu~ 
pati in lycdshtha , Ugra in Ash&dha, &arm> in gr&vcma, 
TrayambaTca in Bh&drapada, Bhava in A/vina, Rudra in' 
KdrUika ; and. this celebration is considered to be a com- 
fortable substitute for the Vedic sacrifices agnishto-ma; Ac. 
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copyist lias on his part needily stitched to- 
gether these verses in order to make up for 
the blamed defect. £ However the case maybe, 
the ritual texts beginning from Hemadri all un- 
animously point to the Bhavishya and to the 
Bhavishyottara Bur, as the chief sources for the 
celebration of the festival : hence there is no 
doubt that they are actually to be considered as 
such, and that accordingly the Oxford MSS. 
of the last-mentioned Burdna justly contain 
the Janmdshtami chapter as a portion of the 
work. For a copy of this chapter from both 
MSS. I am indebted to the kindness of one of 
my former students, Hermann Brmmhofer, 
residing at present in Oxford. Unfortunately 
both these MSS. are of recent date, the one 
(Wilson 126) having been copied at the end of 
the last century, and the other (Wilson 124) 
as late as 1826. They are also rather incorrect, 
•hut nevertheless closely agree with each other 
(— 0.),both assigning to the chapter the same 6 7 
verses. A comparison of their contents with 
other texts on the Janmdshtami now before me 
in a detached form as sections of the Bhavishyot- 
tara , or rather the Bhavishya Bur ., leads to the 
conclusion that it is, on the whole, —of course 
excepting very numerous differences in detail, — 
identical with that text which Samkara (= Sa, or 
rather after him again Vrataraja = &?. 1) adduces 
after Hemadri from the Bhavishya Bur . (not from 
the Bhavishyottara Bur,), font in 78 verses. § On 
the other hand, the two texts adduced by Sami? ara 
from the Bhavishyottara Burdna (tib., Sc.) have 
nothing in common with the Oxford text. | j Fur- 
ther, among the other texts of this kind occurring 


separately in the Chambers collection, and de- 
signated in tfoeir final signatures as having 
been taken from the Bhavishyottara, there is, 
firstly, one which in reality almost wholly cor- 
responds with the Oxford text (Chambers 724 
= 0.), and further a second (Chambers 793 j5 
= B.) which shows at least in the first ten 
of its 87 verses close relations, whereas after- 
wards it differs entirely, and shows again a 
few closer points of contact only in the descrip- 
tion of the festival itself. These latter coin- 
cidences then occur again also in the third 
text of this kind (Chambers 816 = J)., written 
A. I). 1654), and are therefore evidently to be 
recognized as a common original stock ; as to 
the rest, however, this third text is quite different 
from the Oxford text, whilst on the other hand 
some verses of it recur partly in B ., and partly 
in Sa ., Sb. 

Now the question is how this discrepancy 
is to be explained. In the first place, by the 
fact that the Janmdshtami appears to have been 
treated in both works, — in the Bhavishya as 
well as in the Bhavishyottara Burdna and 
that in consequence of the similarity of names 
and the identity of the subject, in citations 
as well as in larger independent extracts from 
these two works, the confasion of the one with 
the other easily arose. Further, particular 
stress is doubtless to be laid also on the circum- 
stance that all the Burdna texts in general are, 
so to speak, in a fluent state, easily allowing of in- 
terpolations as well as of alterations ; especially 
it may often have been the case that refuge 
was taken under the authority of the name of 


X These verses are 

tasya vidh&nam vakshy&mi srinu r&jan yath&tatham j 
t a s min dine subtle pr&tah sn&nam k ary am prayatnatah || 1 
n& *q&neb^patit&n p&p&n tath& p&shandino naran j kum- 
bba dvadasa vai k&ryg(h) phalabhakshyaih samanvit&h |J 2 II 
tathSi dampatayo (?) bhupS bhojayetu (°yantu ?) dvijA 
tayah (nomm. !) { paridMpya vastrai ramyaii cha (an ak- 
sh&ra toe few) gfivo deyah kritar chan all jj 3 jj 
sayy& dey& maharaja Devaki-Krisbna-samyntfi I pad&- 
ni cha nnv&hg£m(?)d ejUni vidhivat tatha || 4 j| 
panchavara&mmayam karyam mandalamsarvatah-samam 1 
snvarpam kdmehanam g&vo v&s&risi vibhidh&ni ( sic !) cha 
It 5 || 

p4ma4(I)-divase r&jan ddtavyam subham ichata 1 bho- 
jayitva dvn&n bhavyfin tebhyo dey&cha dakshing || 6 [| 
etat kritv& maMrija na bhdyas te Wobhavet | kritv& 
knahugshiamiriirSian ffdhanasahitlm purg II 7 if 
munayo br&hmana bMpSh param hirvanam layadhub 
O gyayuh) }| ltikrisbnftsbiamividlignain [j 
The tasya and tasmin in the beginning of these verses 
** 2 ®, as they point to a preceding question 

which had probably been addressed to the unfaithful copyist, 
lhe statements themselves, partly composed in a barbarous 
^r^bwr oniy scanty relations to the other dataon the 

HBta4t0 


§ They correspond as follows : — 


0. 

Sa. 1 

0 . 

Sa. 

O. 

Sa. 

1 . 2 . 

L3. ; 

25b. 

19a. 

43 b -45. 

46. 47. 

3b-5a. 

2. 4. 

26b. 

21 b. 

45b -47. 

48. 

5b - 8 a. 

5-7. 

27b. 

23b. 

476-51. 

49-55. 

9b-lla. 

8 . 9. 

28-33. 

24-29. 

52. 

57. 

12 . 

10 . 

34a. 

31a. 

53. 

59, 

13b. 14a. 

11 . 

34b-36. 

,32-34a. 

! 54a. 

60a. 

15. 

12 . 

37b. 

3 7a. 

54b-60. 

62-67. 

16. 

15. 

38b. 

39a. 

61. 

69. 

20 . 21 . 

13. 14. 

39. 

38. 

63. 

74. 

22. 23a. 

16. 

40. 41. 

40. 41. 

66-67. 

77- 78 . 

23b -25a. 

17. 18. 

i42. 

44.45. 



Accordingly the following verses are peculiar to 0 . : — 
Sa. 8 b. 9a. lib. 13a. 14b. 17-19. 26a. 27a. 37a. 38a. 43a. 46. 
62. 64. 65. and Sa. alone has the following verses : — 

19b. 20. 21a. 22. 23a. 30. 315. 345. 35. 36. 375. 395. 42 , 43 . 
56. 58. 605. 61. 68 . 70-73. 75. 76. 

II In the Vratar&ja, (Sv. 2 , 3), indeed, the second of them 
C0rLC tosion designated as taken from the 
Bhavishya , not from the Bhavishyottara. No source what- 
ever is given at the conclusion of Sv. 1 and Sv. 2, so that 
Visvanatha appears to have considered all the three texts 
as taken from the Bhavishya . — No reference to Hemadri 
occurs m Sh. } Sc. 
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some Pur ana for sectarian purposes, and that 
any special elaboration by utilizing older consti- 
tuent parts was perhaps bluntly designated as a 
section of such a Purdna . Hence it will always 
be necessary to be very cautions in using texts 
of any only so-called Purdnas , in their final 
signatures ; and only such passages of this sort 
as may be supported by being quoted as parts 
of a particular Purdna also in other works can 
with certainty be used as being original, 

Now if we compare the quotations adduced in 
the ritual texts from the Bhavishya ( Bhamshyat 
M N.), and the Bhavishyottara Pur., with those 
texts just purporting to belong to these Purdnas 
(0 , Sa., C-, B D., Sb., Sc.), it first appears that 
a not inconsiderable part of those quotations does 
7iot occur in them. This, at all events, may very 
likely be attributed to the fact that they may have 
been taken from the yet wanting Jtmmdshtami 
section of the Bhavishya Pur. ; tkongh of course 
yet other circumstances may have cooperated 
to effect this. Further, those quotations which 
can be identified, though with numerous and con- 
siderable variants, yield the following result : — 
The far preponderating number of them is 
taken from 0., Sa. y G mostly indeed from 
the verses common to these three texts ; some, 
however, also from verses peculiar either to 0. 
or to &a. ( C . has but few of this kind).* Also 
from B. a few verses are quoted ; also a certain 
number of verses from D. ; the latter are, how- 
ever, mostly attributed directly to other Purdnas 
than to the Bhavishya, or Bhavishyottara.f 
Lastly, of Sb. and Sc. I find no verses at all quoted 
which are peculiar to them alone. Or, in other 
words, 0. Sa. G . are really ancient Bhavishya or 
Bhavishyottara texts. B . D. Sb . Sc., on the con- 


trary, are, in comparison with them, of secondary 
origin, although they contain ancient portions. 

Now, as these texts on the Janmdshiami cele- 
bration which are assigned to the Bhavishya , 
or the Bhavishyottara, constitute in reality the 
chief basis of our knowledge of this festival, I 
think it proper, before I proceed, to examine 
them individually according to their principal 
features. J 

1 . In Chap. 48 of the Bhavishyottara Purdna 
in the texts of both the Oxford MSS. (= 0.) 
compared with Chambers 724 (= G.)% and 
Samkara/s VratdrJca , fol. 1415-1455 (= &a),|| 
Krishna himself instructs Yudhishthira 
on his own establishment of the festival of his 
birth- celeb ration (J anmdsJitami) which ensued 
after Kaiisa’s death in Mathura. He had 
instituted it on the occasion when, taken into the 
lap of his mother Devaki with tears of joy, and 
tenderly embraced by his father Y asndeva. 
for the sake of the people arriving in rejoicing 
crowds, and, at the fervent requests of all castes. 
also of Sudrasand other believers (dharmimh) . 
he had ordered it to take place (vv. 11-19), at 
midnight the eighth of the black half of Bhd- 
drapada , whilst the sun is in Leo, and the moon 
in Taurus (Yrishx), or more definitely in the 
prdjdpatya riksha (i.e. Rohini, Aldebaran). At 
Yudhishfchira’s request (w. 20-21) Krishna 
then explains to him the details of the cele- 
bration. — The same begins with taking the vow 
to fast at the break of the day in question, 
after the necessary cleansing of the teeth (so 
that no remnants of food are left on them) ; 
at noon a bath in pure water, in a river, or 
elsewhere ; then the erection of a beautiful 
inlying-fowse (sutiJcdgriha) provided with all 


% But with, reference to these latter passages a peculiar 
circumstance is not to be overlooked,— the fact, namely, 
that, considering the large extent of the Pur&ms, com- 
plete copies of these Works are not very frequently to be 
met with, which is manifest simply from the circumstance 
that several authors of ritual texts (B. t S., K.) often ex- 
pressly state that they have not taken their quotations from 
the respective Purntia - themselves, but from other works. 
How easily in this way might false coin also obtain cur- 
rency ! Corresponding to this, we have already, several 
times above, observed that the same verse is by various 
authors attributed to different Pur arias. 

* Al. quotes, e.g., the verses Sa. 686-/a together. In 
one case some verses which occur only in S v, 1 (156, 16 
ibid.) are quoted already by M. (81 a). 

t Thus M. attributes the verses D. 336. 24a,. 2-8. 42b. 
45>-6c.46®. 47. 486.49. 50*. to the SMnda (likewise Al. the 
verses I>. 376. 38a. 39a,* it is in fact Skanda who appears as 
teacher in D., see below), further D. 93 to the 
md rasaihhitd (Sanatkum&ra recites-the verse hi BX D. 326. 
33a to Bhrigu, D. 31 to Yogisvara, D. 27 to V%shirudkar- 
mottora, D. 30 to Pudmapur.; J). 17®. 336. 34a are quoted 


by him without special statement whence they are taken, 
merely bv yv.rd.ne or anyatrd 'pi. Also the verses elsewhere 
quoted from D., namely, 112. 1146-118. 129-131. 138, axe all 
adduced (especially in Bhd. Ms., only 115 &tsa it. K.. and 
133 in BNK) without giving any special source (therefor** 
not as taken from the Bhavishya). 

x On Chambers 724, 793 1, and 816 conf. also the com- 
munications already made by me in the Z. der IK M. ti. 
VI. 93-97, and in the Vers, der Berl. 8. H. pp. 338-340. 

§ Viz. of the 2nd section of the MS. A section in prose 
but mixed with 20 verses, mostly again occurring in D. 
precedes (to fol. 3a = Ca) which contains another re- 
presentation of the worship (pvg&vidhi ) to be addressed to 
Krishna. Some of these verses omrht to have found a 
place again also in the 2nd section ( which I call 0.), but 
are wanting ; these are the verses 446-52 oi the Oxford 
text. In consequence of this and of some other differences, 
C. has only 62, not 67 verses, 

{[ = V lataraja, fol. 99a-1006 (St. 1). 

% Conf. K. III. 1, fol. 6a, SamsMrzlaustuhha fob 56a, 
Kd. III. I, fol. 186. 
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appurtenances of ornaments, amulets, &c. for 
De^aki in the shape of a cow-stall, or 
rather shepherd-house (? gohulavat) , filled with 
shepherdesses. In the centre a couch (par- 
yanka) : on it an image of Devaki as just 
delivered , slumbering, ivith Krishna likewise 
sleeping as a suckling on her breast . Also 
Yasoda is to be represented as just delivered 
of a beautiful girl (prasHtdm varalcanyahdm ) . 
Gods and genii of every kind are to be re- 
presented as soaring in the air. Vasudeva | 
armed with sword and shield stands at hand ;* 
likewise singing Apsarasas and dancing Gan- 
dharvtxs. Also the snake Kaliya is to be 
pour tray ed in its Yamuna bed. Then follows 
an adoration of Devaki (vv. 38 seq.) with 
fumigation, fruits, delicacies, and flowers, whilst 
certain formulas are recited, which are omitted 
when the celebration is carried on by women 
or Sudras. According to the view of some 
(w. 43 seq.), an honour-gift ( argha ) to the 
moon is added to this, when it rises, and is 
offered to it after prefatory name-prayersf and 
consecrated presents to Hari (Vishnu), with a 
consecrating formula invoking the moon in con- 
nection with Rohini (v. 52). At the same time 
the god himself {i.e. Hari, strictly Krishna), the 
moon with Rohini, the parent- pairs Devaki- 
Vasudeva, and Yasod a-N a n d a, as well 


as Baladeva (Krishna’s brother), are placed » 
on a sacrificially arranged spot, namely a heap 
of earth, sthandila,X and worshipped. At mid - 
night , the moment when Krishna’s birth took 
place, a ^M-present, caked vasordhdrd, is sa- 
crifice cl § ; next follows the for 2 A- ritual, called 
vanlhdpanam,\\ the adoration of the goddess 
Shashthi,^ and also in the night the ceremony 
of giving the name. Then at the break of day 
on the ninth, in breaking the fast, just as great 
a feast ( mahotsava } as to 1 L me” (Krishna) is to 
be offered to Bhagavati (Devaki), in connection 
with abundant feeding and largesses to the 
Brahmans, who are afterwards to be dismissed 
with prayers to Krishna. The conclusion (be- 
ginning from v. 60) consists of high promises 
to those who thus understand how to celebrate 
I the mother and the son , and who hold the Jan - 
mdshtami either themselves in their own houses, 
or at least participate in its celebration by 
others. 

(2) Chambers 793£ ( = B.)-, in 87 verses. 

The beginning (to v. 10) agrees essentially 
with the Oxford text (as far as v. 1 4). * But 
in place of immediately entering on the descrip- 
tion of the festival, Krishna here first premises 
(vv. 11-36) a condensed history of his birth, and 
of the events following thereon, till the death 
of Kansa.f Then follows the special statement, 


* According to C. 5'a also the sleeping watchmen of 
Devaki, the servants of Kaiisa, are to be represented, as 
well as the various D-Xnavas, whom, according to the legend 
the child Krishna had vanquished. 

t Name-prayers {mimamantra) are repeated by mention- 
ing a deity’s name followed by an exclamatory salute to 
the same. The consecrated gifts here consist of bath- water 
\snana.), of the honour-gift \aryna), flowers, &c., sandal- 
wood, incense- victuals (waived jd), and couches l^xyan a) j. 
‘'dymia, *) ). * * 

I It is to be mad** one hand high and quadi angular (s' A). 
On the ere boa there* r by iue;.ns of th epahrha bkusuhs - 
Aards, see G- bhila 1 .1,0. iO, and dteuzler, De Domesticis 
Indorum Ritiba pp. 12 seq. (Bresl. 1800). 


§ Vasordhdrd means literally “a pouring of richer” 
V ceremony of this name play, a special part in tbs Vedic 
tual, namely m the fi-trru Iriya ti belonging to the aqni- 
'ayauim. rh** offering above is evidently an imitation of 
.t (jost as the form oi some of the mantra, s also is adapted 
■j that of the mantra * ot the Satwudriyam). 

ll ^rdhdjyana.n is used h^re in the text itself ( OC . 10b. 
r* 8 ? *5 signification: y as min dine pra- 

suteyam Deml ‘ imp i jandrduna | tad dinam dehi mi- 
knntha hurmo rardh&panam tavi | Sa. 9 has in the last 
pad.ir-ku.r7ms t.tra laahotsamm. According to Cham- 
362 (Verz d. Berl S. H p. 314), vardh&panam is the 
came for a certain benedictory ritual of the birthday (ian- 
.n-uiirw.l-ritya.m.) which is ui the first year to be performed 
• r-ry month, hut after that every year ; coni, the detailed 
yp-enptit-n in Ad III 1, tul. 326. where it is explained as 
•lyurabh i umddhyartham >'a>r$irtvriMhik*irm,a R p 97 
lastly explains the word, but pmbaVy erroneously, directly 

aU ° th0 ** ] hy which evidently 
xhe cutting of the navel-sin >ij is meant,* • -c,mf Mann II 29 
prdw ndbhmardhamdt puhso jdtUarma vidhtyaU; also NC. 


in their prose portions place a particular stress on the 
ndlacheda. 

"IF 8 hashch t is the tutelary goddess of the sixth day, which 
is particularly critical for infants, — seo la<l. 8tnd.. IX. 100 ; 
Verz. der Berlin dan sic. II. p. ,‘114 ; Wilson, Posth. Works, 
ed. Rost. II. 192, — A passage quoted after Apanlrka from 
the Brahm-Ji Pur. conceives the name quite differently, 
namely, as “the sixth” of the so-called janmadd devatds , 
the birth-protecting goddesses : the four first are the four 
phases of the moon under their feminine names : Rdkd. 
Anumatiy Sintv&it , Kuhil ; th.* name of the fifth is said tc 
be Vatagkat, removing disorders from wind. This is pro- 
bably an erroneous idea ; the passage is kanytii chat asm 
Rdkddyd ■ v&taghni ch pnilrhitni j krid'iti&rthd, cha 
bol&n&m shashtht cha -UXurnkshinl. j| 

* The MSS, correspond with each otlnr as follows — 


0. 

B. 

O. 

B. 

O 

B. 

1 

1 

(> 

4 

106, 11a 

K 

2a 

26 

7a 

T>a 

136, 146 

it 

4a 

3a 

86, 9x 

6 

14a 

l()a 


t ‘‘The gods, vexed by Kansa came (for me) to Vai- 
kuntha, and brought information about his keeping bis sister 
Devaki^ imprisoned, wbo was married to Vasudeva son of the 
stiri Yadava, and that ho had, on the strength of a prophecy 
that her eighth child would kill him, slain already six. Here- 
on I resolved to enter into Devaki’s lap myself, and 
ordered Maya to take birth in Yaiodn, the wife of the cow- 
herd Nanda. After my birth in the eighth month I showed 
myself first to my astonished parents in. my true Vishnu 
form, and then ordered Vasudeva to exchange me for the 
girl just born on the other side of the Yamunfi in Nanda* s 
shepher-d-house ( gokulah The watchmen. became insensible. 
The bolts of the apartment opened spontaneously, the 
Yamuna allowed Vasudeva to pass through her waters. 
After the exchange, the girl, now reposing on Devaki’ s 
couch, cmd loudly. The watchmen awoke. Kansa arrived 
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of the date of the birthday (vv. 31-39). J To this 
are added glorifications of the festival-celebra- 
tion (vv. 40-66), especially under the name 
Jay anti. Already the kings of antiquity from 
Ambarisha to Sumantu, and the old rishis and 
sages from Vasishtha to Valmlki Qcritan Rdmd- 
yanam yena vislwios charitam uttamam ), have 
kept this festival. Threats to him who does not 
fast on that day, or keep the festival (vv. 60 seq.). 
The description of the celebration itself (vv. 
67-82) is very brief, but agrees pretty closely with 
the Oxford text.§ The statement that at mid- 
night a cow rich with milk is to be given away 
with her calf (v. 80) is new ; and that this is to 
be followed by songs, music, dancing, and listen- 
ing to the narrative of Krishna’s birth. The 
vardhdpanam Ac. follows only after this. The 
conclusion (vv. 83-87) consists of new promises 
for the celebration of the festival ; and their 
purport, as well as partly also the context, agrees 
closely with the final verses of the Oxford text.|| 
(3) Chambers 816 (= D.) in 173 verses; 
written a.d. 1654. 

Instruction of Narada by Brahman on the 
greatness of the Jay anti festival. First its 
glorifications to v. 23, whereof many verses are 
identical with B. (4 ).^[ Then (till v. 84) va- 
rious calendaric determinations (asitd srdrane 
*shtami, Wednesday, and rohwji). among which 
there are many verses occurring in M. but quoted 
from other Purdnas( see above, p. 173). Again 
promises for the celebration, and on the other hand 
threats for non-observance, of the fast < till v. 
54). Next follows a legend about the mighty 
king Haris cbandra whom Brahmarshi Skanda, or, 
as he is also called, Sanatkumara, informs about 
the reasons of his glory, which is inconceivable to 
the king himself ; stating that ha ving formerly, in 
an earlier birth as a Vaisya in Kanyakubja,been 
suddenly seized with religious zeal at the sight 
of the preparations (vv. 82 seq.) for a celebration 
of the Jayanti festival at Varanasi, arranged by 


! 

j 


Chandravati, the daughter of the Kasi king 
Xndradyumna, he had gratuitously given away 
for it flowers, and had also kept the fast itself. 
At the question of Haris chandra about the way 
and manner of this celebration, he then gives 
him the details of it (vv. 92-150), partly analo- 
gous with the statements of the Oxford text 
but also with considerable variations. After the 
bath about noon, first a pitcher (ghat a) adorn- 
ed with five jewels and filled with holy water 
is to be set up, and over it a vessel (pat ram) 
made of gold, silver, copper, or plaited of reeds, 
and on this again a golden image of the god is 
to be placed which represents him as he sucks 
the breast of the mother , presses the nipple with 
the hand, and often lovingly looks up to the 
countenance of the mother. Only now, and 
not before, the lying-in hoitse of Devaki is 
to be erected, in order thereby to represent by 
it the history of the Hari x'ace as well as the 
shepherd’s house. Then Hari is to be honour- 
ed with flowers and fruits under recitals of the 
(V edic) Purusha siikta. In a flower-arbour ( push - 
pamandapika ) song, music and dancing takes’ 
place. The thousand-name prayer is to be 
recited, the 64 liberation of the elephant,”* 4 the 
acts of the Vishnu- (= Krishna-) child, and the 
various Avatar as are to be- narrated. In the night, 
prayers follow to Devaki, who is to be consi- 
dered equal to Adifi (111-116). and to her son 
Hari (117-125), as reposing in the lap of his 
mother (muter ufsa7iga?amstltiiam, 118), and to 
be honoured by ail kinds of consecrated gifts 
(perfumes, Ac.). A ho the name-prayer is to be 
addressed to the Govinda placed on the copper 
vessel (pat re tainramaye sthitam, 126). When the 
moon rises, an argho-fi ft to Krishna and Devaki 
is presented, which consists of a cocoanut and 
a shell ; and then a similar present to the 
moon, consisting of water with flowers, roasted 
barley, and sandal placed in a shell. (The birth- 
ritual about midnight is not mentioned here.) 


\ tinning quickly, snatched it from the mother, and smashed 
it against a stone. But it rose as a shining lightning form I 
into the air, exclaiming to Kahsa, * Thy slayer livetii/ 
and disappeared. I then grew up among the pastors, slew , 
many Baity as, and have to-day, in the eighth year from my ; 
birth, slain K ansa, 3 5 The “slaughter of the innocents’ 3 is j 
not mentioned here. fConf. Hitriraida .Til 1 sc/- ; Vish- 
nu, Pur. 5, I'; Wilson, pp. 491 sej. ; Bkdy avail J10, 1 
sej.) 

X = O. 16, 17 ; here, however, we have srdva > r <sya 
3 sitashtamya.nl badha vdre ’rdharUrike, whereas there 
mdsi bhddrapade *shtamydm h rishiia pikshe ’rd hard- 
trike. 

§ The MSS. agree with each other as follows .* — 


o. 

B. 

O. 

B. 

o. 

B. 

22 

675, 63« 

2 ft* 

746 

rsb 

74« 

*» 

42 

296, 30 

71, 7 2a 


77 b 

33 

695, 70 

325 

7Aa 

O.KC 

t>25 


but of course with all sorts of variants- 

" Cenf. particularly vv.8 36, Si*?, 83. with fb 655, 645, 63. 
*[ The MSS correspond with each other as follows : — 

B. D. B. D. B. D. 

-3-4 > 3-5 :>ii, 4iU M 10 52-5$ X**-2l 

4 tU 6b 51 135, 14 a ftt 22 

4i 7 

# yajendrasya rha m<>kshmv 7,;n, see Gated,, of the Pei . 
MSS. 14 (as a portion of the MahtibM rata .) ; Aufreclit, Cut !- 
hujus, 3a, 405, also chap. 84 of the Vamaria Purr 
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Then the night is farther to be spent in all 
kinds of amusements, dance, music, song, Ac., 
listening to the history of Devaki’s son, es- 
pecially to the Harivahsa and the Bhdgavata 
(137), Rich presents are due to the reader 
( vdchaka ). At daybreak the prayers to mother 
and 807i are repeated. After having fed, and 
given presents to the Brahmans, the landlord 
himself eats, with his family (150). Then 
Sanatkumara terminates with renewed promises 
for the celebration of the festival (till v. 160) ; 
and after this Brahman first makes a few calen- 
daric statements (161-165), and then terminates 
by again praising the greatness of the festival. 

(4 ) Samkara’s Vratdrka (= Sb. ) fol. 1455- 
1485, f in 81 verses. 

After the termination of the' Bharat a fight, 
Yudhishthira turns to Krishna with the re- 
quest to communicate to him, after impart- 
ing so many benefits and instructions, also 
the J anmdshtamuvratavi. Krishna begins with 
the history antecedent to his birth, and narrates 
how the earth, tormented by Daitya hosts, 
had turned to Brahman for protection, and 
that the latter, accompanied by all the gods, 
had departed to Svetadvipa, in order to re- 
present to him (to Vishnu) this suffering of 
the earth. That he had then promised his aid, 
and had, according to a promise formerly made 
to Vasudeva and to Devald, taken np his abode 
in the womb of Devaki (v. 1 8), whilst Yogamaya 
had done so in that of Yasoda. The further 
narrative is entirely as in B., although in quite 
different words. J After the disappearance of the 
girt in the air, Kahsa being frightened, ordered 
a general slaughter of infants {vdldndui hada- 
?idya), in order thus, possibly, to annihilate the 
new-born foe announced to him. Ka risa’s ser- 
vants execute his command. He himself, how- 
ever, growing up in the cowherd’s house (goku- 
la b eluded all persecutions, slaying the wicked 
Putana,§ as well as other numerous servants of 
Kufisa, and lastly him also (v. 44). Joyfully 
saluted by his parents, and requested by the 
people streaming by in festive joy, he then 


; I’ratw&j'i fol. 1006 - 1026 . 

% 0m I’ the parents of Krishna were 

8 Tptur l t he closed them- 

P gokule sthitva, pHtandth hdMahdtvnAm i 

I! iw™ rfdta A .pravnmm .cha prdniih samamutoshayam 
flLnJL (MtiiatfonAdha'vj, 69, 14. 15. 70 8 

* appears m an appellative sense (putidus) as a 

the spectres haunting cemeteries. ; 


explained the celebration of his birth- festival 
as follows (vv. 52-62). The following very la- 
conic description is limited to the bath, the 
fast, the erection of the shed (mandapa, suti- 
kagriha; then some particulars are given as to 
the arrangement and fabrication of the images 
of the holy family), the watching through the 
night with song, dance, Ac. The performance 
of the birth-ritual is touched upon quite brief- 
ly , — jpuranaih stotrapdthais cha jtitunam&disliu 
Hsavaih ) ; the argha~gi£h and the moon are not 
even mentioned. In the morning the fast is 
broken on feeding the Brahman®. * After two 
verses in glorification of the festival, a legend 
follows to the same purpose (vv. 65-78), about 
Satyajit, the son of the Anga king Amitra- 
j i t, who had by connection with heretics (pd- 
khandaih) become an unbeliever, and then, after 
long heavy infernal punishments, roaming about 
in the form of a Pisdcha , having been wholly ex- 
culpated by accidentally witnessing a celebra- 
tion of the Janmd$hta?m and listening to it,j| and 
had found direct entrance into the Vishnu- 
world. In conclusion two verses more are added 
in glorification of the festival, and finally the 
question is put to Yudhishthira what more he 
wished to hear. 

(5.) Ibidem (= &>.), fol. 1485-151u % in 55 


verses . 

This piece directly follows the preceding one 
the first verse especially, in which Yudhish- 
thira announces his wish to be henceforth in- 
structed concerning the udydpanavidhi by which 
“ this vratam” is fulfilled, is probably meant 
as his actual reply to Krishna’s question in 
the last verse of &b. Krishna now gives, first^ 
extensive details on the preparations for the 
festival. In the middle of a spot of the size 
of a cowhide, a circle is to be drawn where 
the gods (idols) Brahman, Ac. are to be set 
np and worshipped. There a shed (jmandapa) 
is to be erected of plantain-tree trunks — the 
sutikagriha of Devaki is not mentioned ; in the 
circle a copper or earthen pitcher is to be 
placed (see above in D.) ; on this a vessel (prf. 


« Kad&chid d&ivayogena nama janm&sh famidine I kri- 
yamSnam mah&pujam vratibhir munibhir dv^jaih II 76 II 
ratrau jagaranam chaiva namasamHrtanMibhih | dadarsa 
sarvam vidhivach chhusrava cha hareh kath&h if 76 || 

J In the Vrata/r&ja tiv. 3), fol. 1026 -104a. 

. . Vratar&ja, moreover, it is not even separated 

irom it, but follows m immediate connection. In A, how- 
ever, So. terminates with the subscription iti, and &c. begins 
anew : atria janm&shto. mivratody&panam. 
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irdrri) of silver, or plaited of reeds, and upon it 
the god (i e. image of Krishna) wrapped in a gar- 
ment is to be placed (v. 10). Then follow 16 
upachdras , i.e. sacred formulas, f and gifts to 
Krishna, who is to be served as a beloved and 
honoured guest. This is followed byj the 
worship of the persons forming his suite &c., 
by name-prayers (vv. 27-28). After this comes 
(till 33) the offering of incense, candles, deli- 
cious victuals ( naivedyam ), betelnuts, fruits, the 
fee for sacrifice to the priests, and lastly the 
lustratio ( nirdjanam ). To this new prayers 
to Krishna are added. When the moon rises , 
the argham to the moon follows, after Krishna 
and Devaki have previously received the like 
(87-43 entirely as above in D. 127-134 ; and 
a portion of the verses likewise as in O.). The 
birth-ritual is tv anting. The night is to be 
watched through, with song, dance, &c„, as well 
-as by listening to old legends. At the grey of 
morning ( pratyushe ), a bath, a gift of milk &c. 
are presented to tc the lord of the world,” as well 
as 108 £&ee-o£Ferings, &c. connected with the 
Purushasukta. Next the “teacher” ( dchdrya ) 
is to be honoured with ornaments, clothing &c. ; 
a brown cow ( kapild ) with her calf (conf. 
here with above, B. 80), richly adorned with gold, 
jewels, &c., is also to be given to him, or if none 
of the kapila colour is to be had, another cow 
(v. 50). After further rich presents to the 
Brahmans, who are besides to he festively fed, 
the landlord may himself eat, with his family. 

Apart from the above-treated Bhavishya 
texts on the Janmdshtami , I have at my disposal 
another text of this kind from the circle of 
the Pur an as, purporting to be taken from the 
Vishnu Purdna , which I therefore append in this 
place. I mean the Srijanmdshtamwratakathd, 
Chambers’s collection 640 (= Vi.), in 130 verses 

f They are destined for — 1. the dhy&nam, the adoration, 
of the god ; 2. the dvdhanam, adduction of the god ; 3. 
dsanam, the offer of a seat; 4. pddyoum, the foot- water ; 5. 
arghyavt, the honour-gift (perfumes, flowers, roasted 
barley) ; 6. dchamaniyam, water for rinsing the mouth ; 7- 
madhuparka, the honey-food ; 8. again dchamaniyam ; 9. 
panch&mriturn, the five ingredients of the bath, — milk, sour 
milk, butter, honey, sugar; 10. sn&nam K the bath; 11. 
vasiyrapugmamrL, two new garments ; 12. yajnopavitam, the 
sacrificial thread ; 13. bhUshandni, all kinds of ornaments ; 
14. chandanami, sandal-ointment; 15. kunkum&kshcLtdf i, 
roasted barley, anointed with saffron; 16. pushpO/w, 
flowers. 

X Sv. 3 adds here yet a special worship of the separate 
limbs of Krishna (cmgap f &}a) y at each of which he is wor- 
shipped with another name. 

§ Herewith some new points : — Devaki, whose sis: first 
boys were slain by Kahsa, and who is just pregnant with 
her seventh child, went to fetch water, and arts sadly under 
a large vouba- tree. Yasodd, the likewise pregnant spouse of 


(to fol. 6&) ; annexed to it is yet another piece, 
in 75 verses (till fol. 8a), called j anmdshtamivra- 
todydpanavidhi , for which no special Purdna is 
mentioned as a source. I have already re- 
ported — in the Z. der. D. M. G. VI. 92, and 
Cabal, of the Berlin MSS . p. 337 — on the first 
piece, which appears in the form of a narrative 
of Narada to Indra, and have observed that 
neither in Wilson’s translation of the Vishnu 
Purdna , nor in the MS. text of it (Chambers 
799), anything corresponding to the order and 
words of this piece occurs. The contents of it are, 
however, closely related to Vishnu Pur. V. 1 seq . 
(Wilson, pp. 491 seq.), as it narrates likewise 
the antecedent history § of Krishna’s birth, as 
well as the birth itself |j and some of his infant 
deedslf till the death ofKansa. Only the last 
verses (122 seq.) give a short account of the 
celebration of his birth-day, wherein mention is 
made also of a golden image of Krishna, to be 
worshipped on a large pitcher (krishnamurtim 
cha sampddya sauvxrnam kalasoparij , as well as 
of the adoration of the ten avatdras of Vishnu, 
of Devaki, of the cowherds, and of Yasoda. 

More particulars on this subject are com- 
municated in the second piece by Krishna himself, 
to Yudhishthira. To the hath, to be taken at 
noon of the eighth, an adoration of Sari is 
added ( dvdhanam , and dsanddmi , v. 10). The 
further proceedings, although given in entirely 
different words, materially correspond with 
what has been communicated above from Sc., 
except for the insertion of an ahgapujd , just in 
the manner of the one described in the Vrata- 
raja. Wanting here, however, besides the birth - 
ritual of the other texts, also there omitted, 
is the honour-gift to the moon. Of the night 
it is merely said that it is to be spent with 
song, music, and legendary tales (purdna- 

the cowherd Nanda, arrives, aud asks the reason of he- 
tears. Enlightened on the subject, she promises to ex- 
change her own child in case it should be a girl for Ihs 
seventh of Devaki if it should be a boy. Kahsa, who doe* 
not find his sister at home, goes after her, and keeps her 
henceforth shut up at home and closely watched. But 
after the birth of Krishna the bolts open spontaneously, th-fr 
watchmen fall asleep, and Devaki goes to her husbany 
Yasudeva aud requests him to carry the infant to YasodA 
and there to exchange it for her girl ; the Y amunfi touched 
by Krishna’s foot becomes shallow, so that all this easil? 
takes plaice. Kahsa does not himself kill the girl, but 
causes a servant to do so. Of the £< slaughter of the inno- 
cents” {Vishnu Pur. V. 4, p. 504; Bhag. Pur. X. 4) mo 
mention occurs here* 

|j Ver. 33 : s<*mpr6pt& bhddragaSe. 

% The frustration of Fdtan&’s evil intentions, as well as of 
those of a Br&hman sent forth by Kahsa, the humiliation 
of the serpent prince K%% the kill i ng of Ch&nfira, Kesha, 
&c. 
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pathan&na, v. 42). On the other hand, the 
ritual for the next mo tiling is discussed here 
in still more detail than in So., although mate- 
rially corresponding therewith. The colour 
of the richly adorned cow to be presented to 
the teacher is not specially dwelt upon, and 
therefore left optional. The presents to be 
given to the priests, or rather to the Brahmans, 
are very specially treated. 

The withdrawal of Devaki appears to be parti- 
cularly worthy of remark in this narrative. 
Whilst she and her sutikdgriha occupy in 0. 
(0., So), as well as in B., Sb., a specially promi- 
nent position, and also the birth-ritual consti- 
tutes a material part of the celebration, here in 
both texts of Vi., as well as in Sc., strictly 
speaking, only Krishna himself is celebrated, 
and Devaki mentioned only incidentally. Nor 
is Krishna here any longer represented at his 
mother's breast , but his image alone is wor- 
shipped, and that over a pitcher. Lastly, also, 
the great stress laid in Vi Sc. on the presents 
to be given to tbe Brahmans, is to be noticed, 
inasmuch as it likewise appears to militate 
in favour of a more secondary origin of this 
narrative. An intermediate step between the 
two groups of texts is formed by D., where 
the sutikdgriha of Devaki is indeed specially 
mentioned, and the god is also still represented 
as a suckling on her breast ; the latter repre- 
sentation, however, no longer takes place in 
its natural place, the sutikdgriha , hut (as in 
K. Sa.) over a pitcher ; moreover, the birth-ritual 
at midnight is entirely wanting (as the pre- 
sents to the Brahmans also play in D. a notable 
part). This adoration of the god (and more- 
over, as in D, of the god sncking the mother’s 
breast) over a pitcher (Jkumhha kalasa) appears, in 
comparison to his worship, as a suckling reposing 
on a couch by the side of his mother, or rather 
sucking her breast, to be very extraordinary. It 
becomes intelligible only when we observe (see 
p, 179) that at other similar sectarian festivals 
also, a pitcher filled with holy water placed in 
the centre of the sacred circle, plays the same 
part. Thus it appears to be a variation which 
has, on the strength of other Indian ritual forms, 
been put in the place of that other representa- 


r as eom- 
1 events 
because 
he time 
he quo- 


•Wilson’s statement (p. 120) that this ?w 
posed only abottfc four centuries ago” can 
relate only to the isgct which he had before 
that Pur&na of this name existed already 
of MSdhara, or rather of Hem4dri, appears 


tion which corresponds to the natural circum- 
stances. 

Other allied Bur ana texts on the Krishndjan - 
mdshtami are not at present at my disposal. 
Accordingly I am not able to verify the numer- 
ous quotations adduced concerning it by tbe 
ritual texts from the Bur anas or from the Smri - 
Usdstras . According to Aufrecht’s excellent 
Gatalogtis , the festival is indeed explained in 
detail also in chapters 164, 165 of the Uttara- 
khand a of the Badma Burdna (Aufrecht,p. 14 b; 
Wilson’s Select Works, ed. Rost, III. 70), as well 
as in chap. 6, 7 of the Krishndkhanda of the 
Brdhmavaivarta Burdna (Aufrecht, p. 26b, Wil- 
son III. 109) ;* and corresponding with this 
these two Purdnas , especially the Brdhmavai - 
vai'ta Bur., occupy in fact an important place 
among the quotations of the ritual texts. Be- 
sides, the Vdhni Burdna, the Vishnudharmottara, 
and the Skanda (from which 21 slokas are cited) 
play a prominent part in this respect. In all these 
quotations, however, the ritual celebration is not 
dealt with specially — only the fast and the pujd of 
the god, the watching through the night, and the 
pdranam are often dwelt upon. In this, however, 
the Garuda Burdna is an exception, and appears 
to treat the ritual celebration very specially, as 
in B. (pp. 27, 28) and in N. (31 ab, 32 a) quite a 
number of prayers pertaining to it are quoted 
from it. Also a verse quoted from the Brahma 
Pur. by B . on p. 24 refers to a speciality of the 
ritual ; likewise two verses which only Kd. ad- 
duces from the Agni Bur., and 2^ verses quoted 
by K. from the Vdhni Bur. (see above, p. 169) 
after Madanaratna. 

Now all these texts give one and the same 
date for the Janmashtami celebration (be it 
for sravana or for bhddrapada). In contrast 
to this, it is of special interest that we find 
in tbe Vdi'dha Burdna (Chambers 585a, 
fol. 142a, Chambers 557, fol. 406, — conf. my 
Catalogue of the Berlin Sansk. MSS. pp. 142-43,. 
and ch. 46 in Aufrecht) an entirely different 
datum for the celebration of the Krishna -birth- 
day f . It is there called Krish nadvddasivra- 
tam, ^and falls on the twelfth of the white half 
of Ashadha (June, July). Moreover the text 
runs Just as in Vi. Sc. (D.) about a golden 

tations from it in these authors. 

. t On the other hand, the V&r&ha Samhita (quoted by M., 
fol. 83a, see above, p. 164) has the usual date for it ; we 
are therefore to separate it from the Vfor&ha. Pwrfrm JR 
indeed quotes both works (pp, 25, 29, 30). 
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image of Yasudeva which, after a previous anga- j 
j pujd, being covered with clothing, is to be j 
placed over a pitcher ( ghata ), to be worshipped 
with perfumes, flowers, Ac., and then to be 
presented to a Brahman. The legend on the 
birth of Krishna recited by Dorvasas, who 
appears as the narrator, is entirely divested of 
the usual additions, and simply states that, — 

“ Narada once came to the house of the Yadava 
prince Yasudeva, who had no children by his 
wife Devaki, and reported to him what he had 
just seen in heaven : £ The earth stepped into 

the assembly of the gods complaining^ that it 
could no longer carry its burden, and pleaded 
for relief. Then the gods turned their thoughts 
to Narayana, who immediately arrived in person 
and promised them to assume the human form : 

“ The woman who will with her husband fast 
during the white half in Ashddha , into her 
womb shall I enter.” Then the gods dispersed, 
and he (Narada) immediately hastened to this 
place.’ Accordingly Yasudeva conformed him- 
self herewith, fasted on the 12th of the 
Ashddha , and obtained Krishna for a son, and 
great glory. And so also now the celebration 
of this festival secures the birth of a son.” 

Here the idea at once suggests itself that an 
older narration is before us, and this the more 
so a$ the Vdrdha Parana in general seems to 
con tain rather old material. Wilson ( Vishnu 
Pur. I. Ixxi. ed. Hall) places it in <£ the early part 
of the twelfth century,” and mentions also just 
the very absence of the Janmdshtami in it as a 
sigu that the work belongs “ to an earlier stage 
of Vaishnava worship.” In other words, he con- 
sidered this festival to belong to a later time, 
That he was, however, mistaken herein , apart 
from the other points involved in this question, 
is evident from the simple fact that a century 
later Hemadri uses the Bhavishya Pm the 
Vdhni Pur ., Ac. in his description of the festival. 
Accordingly, as with regard to the total omis- 
sion of it in the Bhdgavata Pur so we must 
here also look for an explanation of this indica- 
tion of a different date, resting on a basis other 
than a chronological one. , There might exist 
for it many geographical, religio -historical, or 
other reasons the particular details of which 
escape our notice. In the first place special 

X Conf. Visfimi Pur. V. 1, Wilson, p. 493. 

II In reality all these da&dait celebrations are held 
entirely in the same manner t on the festival-day, fasting, 
bathing, angapDjd of the god, worship of this idol over a 


stress is, at all events, to belaid on the fact that 
in the V drdha Pur Cum the birth-festival of Krishna 
appears as a single link of an entire series of 
such festivals to be held on the* twelfth , and 
addressed to the ten, or rather eleven (!) am- 
tdras of Vishnu as fish, tortoise, boar, man-lion, 
dwarf, Bhargava ( i.e . Parasurama), Kama, 
Krishna, Buddha, Kalkin, and as P ad- 
man a b h a (sic) . With the general calendar this 
single festival had to be harmonized. |j Therefore 
this description does not exclude the possibility 
that in other quarters it was contemporaneoudy 
celebrated also according to the manner known 
to us, which finally become the only ac- 
knowledged one. In the festival-calendars of 
other nations similar differences are also fcand 
to occur by the side of each other. I am more- 
over inclined to recognize an after-effect of this 
festival described by the Vdrdha Purana, in that 
form of the Janmdshtami celebration which 
(see above, p. 178) likewise, as is done here, 
requires the worship of the god over a pitcher. 
We shall return to the probable reason for this 
manner of adoration in § 2. X have finally 
to state an extremely peculiar fact, in the above 
discussed (p. 169) modern Vaishnava ritual Ms., 
which breaks off in our MS. at the representa- 
tion of the Janmdshtami (fol. 82 a-S36), we find 
an exposition also of this festival of the V drdha 
Purana , and that shortly before it (fol- 25n-26a), 
under the very name of Jay anti, or rather J ayan~ 
timahddvadasivratam, in such a manner, however, 
that the description entirely agrees in the essen- 
tial points with that of the Janmdshtami itself 
(except the erection of the siitikdgriha , which 
is here wanting), so that the defect at the end 
may be considered quite supplemented by the*~ 
former description. We have here, then, a pecu- 
liar commingling of the view of Madhava, ac- 
cording to which Jay anti and Janmdshtami are 
two special vratas (the month-date whereof, how- 
ever, is the same), with the divergent month-date 
of the Vdrdha Purana , — in such a manner, how- 
ever, that whilst according to M. the Jay anti 
is the richer form of the festival, here rather the 
Janmdshtami appears as such. This is, how- 
ever, probably quite a secondary arrangement, 
as it cannot as yet be traced to other sources. 
There is, besides, yet a third date, though of a 

pitcher, watching through the night, the giving away of 
the idol in the morning,— these are, throughout, the 
separate stages of the celebratica.. 
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somewhat indefinite kind, to hand, at least for 
the birth of Krishna, if not for a special celebra- 
tion thereof. In the Sarivahsa , v. 3315, it is said 
that Devaki and Yasoda gave birth to infants in 
the same night. This night is in v. 8247 called 
the ninth day of the dark half ( navamydm eva 
samjdtd hrishnay akshasya uai tithau), but the 
month is not mentioned, and in v. 3820 it is 
designated by the name Jay anti. In the latter 
place, also, Abhijit, not Bohini , is named as the 
star of the birth, and the hour of the birth is as 
above, p. 177, called Yijaya, but in v. 3317 
Abhijita (conf. also v. 3248). Now, although it 
is evident that in this statement the root ji, u to 
conquer,” intentionally employed, is of great 
importance, and therefore perhaps no special 
stress is to be laid on the difference of the birth- 
star, it remains nevertheless strange enough ; 
besides, the difference of the date is in no wise 
touched by any reasons for the use of the root 


jL The verse (3320), moreover, which gives the 
star Abhijit , the day Jay anti, and the hour 
Vijaya as the birth-marks of Janardana, is else- 
where (see above, p. 169) quoted from the Brah - 
mdnda Parana , or rather was known already 
to Hemadri, and is therefore just as old as any 
other statement concerning the subject in ques- 
tion. 

Considering the vast extent of India, it is self- 
evident that various calendar-ritual differences 
I must have taken place there, and do take place, 
according to the locality, time, sect, or sub-sect. 
Thus we find, for instance, /or the same date which 
was finally fixed as the solemn one to celebrate 
the Krnkndjanmdshtami , and in the same work 
which is the chief source for it, namely in the 
Bhavishyottara Parana, almost immediately after 
the description of this festival, also a festival dedi- 
cated to Siva in tirdvana as Sarva (see above, 
p. 171), and in Bhddrapada as Tryambaka . 


ELEVEN LAND-GRANTS OP THE CHAULUKYAS OF ANHILVAD. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF GUJARAT. 

BY G. BIJHLER. 


Some time ago Major J- W. Watson, then 
Acting Political Agent, Revakantha, informed 
me that a large number of ancient copper-plates 
were lying in the Gaikvadi kacheri at Kadi, 
the chief town of the TJttara Mahals. At 
the request of the Honourable Sir E. • 0. 
Bayley, Dr. Thornton, Officiating Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, was good 
enough to ask the Agent to the Governor- General 
at Baroda to use his influence with the Gaikvad’s 
Divan to make these important historical docu- 
ments accessible. On hearing of the matter, 
Sir Madhavrao, with the greatest readiness 
and courtesy, gave orders that the Kadi plates 
should be made over to me for publication, and I 
received shortly afterwards, 20 pieces — Nos. 1 
and 3 to 11. 

No. 2 I owe to the kindness of Colonel 
Shortt, Political Agent, Pahlanpur, who obtained 
it, together with a very valuable grant of 

* Tod, Armais of R&jasth&n, vol. I. pp. 707-8 ; Forbes, 
ed!^ ® 5 Bistory of Kachh, p, 17, by itm&r&m 

t Tb® works hitherto recovered are : — 

1. Hem&chfmdra Abhayablaka^ Dvydsrayakosha. about 
a.d. 1160, but revised a.d. 1255-56. 

2. Somesv&ra’s Kirtikawnudi, 1220-35 a.d. 


G o vi u d a III., the Rashtrak&ta king of Mal- 
khet, from the Radhaupur Darbar. The first 
information regarding the existence of the plates 
I received in this case also from Major Watson. 

Hitherto three grants only, issued by Chau- 
lukya kings of Anhilvad, — the Nadola plates of 
Kum&rapala, a Kachh grant of B h 1 m a- 
d e v a L, and the Ahmadabad plates of B h i m a- 
devalL, — have been partly published.* The 
discovery of so large a number of new grants is 
therefore an important event for those who take 
an interest in the history of Gujarat. The 
Chaulukyas have had, it is true, more, and more 
trustworthy, chroniclers than any other Indian 
dynasty; and the hoarding disposition of the Jaina 
Panchayats has preserved, if not all, at least many 
important works of these writers . f Still there are 
a n amber of points in the history of the Chaulu- 
kya kings which require further elucidation. Thus 
the origin of the Anhilvad Chaulukyas, and the 

3. Krishnabbatta’s BatnomhU, about 1230 a.d. 

4. Merutunga’s 'PralandTbCbchint&mamri, 1308 A.D. 

5. Meratunga’s Vich&ra&reqt, about 1310 A.D. 

6. R^asekhara’s Prcubamdkakosha, 1340 a.d. 

7. Harshagani’s VastupdlacharitcL, 1440-41 a.d. 

8. Jinamandaua’s Kum&rap&lac harita, 1435-6 AD., and 

abstracts of the same in Gnjar&ti. 
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manner in which the first king Mularaja came to 
the throne, is not quite clear. Next, the n um ber 
of the kings is doubtful, as Bhimadeva’s 
published grant leaves out the fourth king, 
Yallabha. Further, the statements of the 
later Muhammadan writers about the invasion 
of Gujarat by Mahmud Ghaznavi do not agree 
with the chronology of the Jainas. Finally, 
the duration and the history of the last portion 
of the reign of Bhimadeva II., the last 
Chaulukya of the main or Anhilvad line, and 
the accession of the Vyaghrapalli or 
Vaghela branch line to the sovereignty of 
Gujarat, require further elucidation. The in- 
formation given in Mr. Kinloch Forbes’s stand- 
ard work, the Rds Mdld , on these last points is 
very scanty, because Somesvara’s Kirtikaumudi, 
Rkj&sekh&Y&’sPrabandhakoska, and Harshagani’s 
Vastupalacharita were not available when he 
wrote. A not very correct Gujarati abstract of 
the latter work has been published by Vrijlal 
Sastri in the JBuddhiprahdsa for 1866. Owing to 
the language, and the obscurity of the periodical, 
it has not received any attention on the part of 
Orientalists. Under these circumstances, it will 
be advisable to prefix to the transcripts and 
translations or abstracts of the new inscriptions 
a short review of the history of the Anhilvad 
Chaulukyas, with special reference to the doubt- 
ful points. Though it is not yet possible to solve 
all the doubtful questions, still the information 
which these grants afford, advances our know- 
ledge not inconsiderably. 

Most Jaina chroniclers of Gujarat agree that 
the first Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat was 
descended from Raj a, a sou of king Bhuva- 
naditya who ruled at Kalyana, the capital 
of K finoj, and from Liladevi, the sister of 
the laBt Chapotkata or Chanda king 
of Anhilvad P a t h a n. J A rather ro- 
mantic story is told of the manner in which 
Raja came to Pathan, attracted the notice of 
S a man tasimha, and became his brother- 
in-law. Merutunga asserts that Raja in 998 
Vikrama, with two brothers, in disguise, made 
a pilgrimage to Soinanatha pathan, 
and on his way back attended at Anhilvad 
a parade of cavalry, on which occasion his 
criticism of the performances and an exhibi- 
tion of his equestrian skill, gained hi^- the 


esteem of the king. When his descent became 
known, S amantasimha wished to retain him, and 
married him to Liladevi. The latter died in 
childbirth. But her body being opened, a living 
son was taken from it, who was called Mula- 
raja, after the constellation under which he was 
born. Mularaja was educated and adopted by 
his maternal uncle. When he was grown up, 
S amantasimha used repeatedly, when drunk, to 
abdicate in his favour, and to resume the kingly 
power after he had become sober. Mularaja, 
who became tired of being a plaything for his 
uncle’s varying moods, finally caused him to he 
assassinated, and usurped the throne. 

Mr. Forbes has accepted this account, merely 
toning down some of the palpable absurdities 
of the story, and assuming with Mr. Elphin- 
stone§ that Mularaja’s father came, not from 
K a n o j, but from Kalyana in the Dekhan, 
the seat of the great south ernChalukya dynasty. |j 
I do not think that the accuracy of any por- 
tion of the story can be upheld, except perhaps the 
assertion that Mularaja’s mother was a Chanda 
princess, and that his father was a Chaulukya. 
For if the chronology of Merutunga is com- 
pared with his story, the utter absurdity of the 
latter comes out very clearly. Merutunga says 
that S amantasimha mounted the throne in 991 
Vikrama, and ruled seven years, until 998. At the 
same time and in the same breath he states that 
Raja came to Anhilvad in 998 Vikrama, mar- 
ried Liladevi, and had a son by her, as well as that 
this son grew up to manhood under his uncle’s 
care and slew him. How for all these events 
at least twenty years are required, and yet we 
are told that Raja eame to Pathan in 998, and 
that Mularaja dethroned his uncle in the same 
year ! It will not avail anything to say that 
the arrival of -Raja must be dated earlier. 
For as S amantasimha reigned only seven years 
it could not have fallen in his reign at all, and 
the story of Raja’s meeting with S amantasimha 
while king must be untrue, I think Merutunga’ s 
whole narrative must be thrown aside, as an in- 
vention of the bards, who wished to join in a con- 
venient manner the history of their Chapotkata 
and Chaulukya rulers. In this opinion l am con- 
firmed by the silence of the B$y&b&fako$ha on 
the point, and by the' short statements of our 
grant. Ho. 1. The Dvydsrayahosha is, as Mr. 

j] Rds Mdld, loc. cit, and voL I. p. 244. 


I Forbes, Rds Mdld, v(A I. p. 49. 
§ Mist, of India , p. 241, 6th ed. 
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Forbes has already pointed out, not simply a 
work of Hemachandra. It has probably been 
revised by Abhayatilaka^f in 1812 Vikrama, 
and contains a sufficient number of anachro- 
nisms to prove that even its earlier parts are not 
simply the work of an author of the 12th 
century. But on the whole it is more trust- 
worthy than Merutunga’s 4 varies histories / Now 
this work merely states that Mularaja was a 
Ckaulukya, and extols his valour aud power. 
The statement of our inscription regarding the 
donor's origin is very short, but, I think, suf- 
ficient to further discredit Merutunga. He 
calls himself a descendant of the Solankis ( chau - 
lukikdneaya) and son of the great king of kings 
R a j i, and says that he acquired the Saras - 
vatamandala , i.e . the province watered by the 
Saras vati, by (the strength of) his arm.” 
Now it may be conceded that the assassination of 
Sii manta simha might, and probably would, 
be represented by the pandits of the murderer 
as an honest victory gained 4 by the strength of 
his arm.’ But it does not at all agree with 
Merutunga’s narrative that R a j i is called £ the 
great king of kings' Such a title would hardly 
be given to a wandering Rajput younger son. 

I do not think that the desire to do honour to 
his patron’s father would induce a pandit to call 
him mahdrdjddhirdja if he had not really been 
a king seated on the gadL At least, before I 
could admit such an hypothesis, I should require 
a much stronger proof than Meru tonga’s in- 
consistent story. 

. matters now stand, I think it safer to take 
the statement of Molar a j a’ s grant as the basis for 
the reconstruction of the origin of the Chaulukya 
rule in Gujarat. The above-cited words of the 
inscription, coupled with the fact that Mularaja 
is always, in the grants and elsewhere, named as 
the first Chaulukya king of Anhilvad, lead to the 
conclusion that his father was actually king of 
the native country of this branch of the Chaulu- 
kyas, and that Mularaja, either driven out of his 
paternal realm by other enemies, or impelled by 
ambition and 4 hunger for land/ attacked and 
conquered northern Gujarat. The question is 
now where Raj i’s home and kingdom was. 
The Gujarat chroniclers state that in 752 


Vikrama, B h u raj a, B h u y a d a, or Bku* 
v a d a (i.e. Bku pat i), king of Kalya na- 
kataka, in Kanoj, held GujarAt and de- 
stroyed Jayasekhara ; that after him Karna- 
ditya, Chandraditya, Somaditya, and 
finally Bhuvanaditya occupied the throne 
of Kaly ana, the last being Raj i’s father. 
Mr. Forbes, Mr. Elpbinstone, and others have 
identified this Kalyana with the capital of 
the Dekhani Chalukyas, and have assumed 
that the Gujaratis are in error. I must confers 
that until very lately I have been of the same 
opinion. But a careful i*econsideration of the 
question inclines me to side now with the 
native writers. The fact that Kaly fin a in 
the Dekhan was. for more than eight centuries 
a Chalukya capital, and that no famous town 
of this name has been traced in Kanoj, is no 
doubt a strong argument in favour of the Euro- 
pean historians. It becomes all the stronger 
by the repeated statements of the Dekhani 
Chalukyas in their inscriptions that they con- 
quered- Gujarat, and by the fact that a grant of 
a Chalukya king Vi j a y a r A j a dated Sam vat 
(i.e. probably Saka Samvat) 894, or 472-73 a.d., 
has been found, which proves that that king 
held the Bharuch districts. But the argu- 
ments in favour of the native statement ap- 
pear still stronger. Firstly, the, form of the 
family name used by the Dekhanis slightly 
differs from that given by the Gujaratis. The 
latter always call themselves ChAulukyas 
(whence Solunki or Solanki), and the latter are 
named now Chilukyas or ChAlukyas, now 
ChAlikyas, or even ChAlkyas. Hence their 
modern descendants are called C h a 1 k e. I 
do not doubt that Chaulukya and Chalukya 
are only dialectic forms of the same name. 
But it is inexplicable why the founder of the 
Pathan dynasty should call himself Ghaulukika 
if he came direct from Kalyana, where the 
form Chalukya was used. On, the other hand, 
the difference would be easily explained if he 
was descended from a northern branch of the 
family , separated for a long time from its 
southern brethren. Secondly, the kuladevatd , or 
family deity, of the Dekhani Chalukyas is 
Vishnu, while the Gujarati Chaulukyas are 


1 Mr. Forbes (p. 369) gwea the name of the revi 
or Lee^&ya (Bid. Ant rol. TV. p. 72) as Les 
The P&fha^ copy mHemSchSrya’s Bhanddr reads c 
3 rip n&hMr<is&y^$hyale£&b}uiy ani, i.ei tb 


significant pupil of Sri Jinesvara Suri, Abhayatilakajrani. 
Jaina names are frequently formed with abhaya, e.g. Abha- 
yadeva LesfijSya has no meaning, Lesa means * a par- 
^icle, * andits hyalesa literally * a particle of a pupil, -i.e. 
an insignificant pupil.’ 
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Saivas. Thirdly, the cognizance of the former 
is the boar , and that of the latter, as grant No. 1 
shows, the bull , Nandi. Fourthly, the names 
of the kings from Bhupati to Raj i do not 
agree with those of the vamsdvali of the Dekhani 
inscriptions. Fifthly, it seems certain that the 
relations between Mularaja and his Dekhani 
clansmen were anything but friendly. After 
liis accession to the throne he had to encounter 
an army under Barap, sent by Tailapa of 
Telingana. Sixthly, Mularaja, as well as 
liis successors, settled in Gujarat numerous 
colonies of Brahmans, who down to the present 
day are called Audickyas, 4 Northerners.’ 
He gave to them Simhapura or Sihor, in Eastern 
Kathiavad, Stambkatirtha or Khambay, and 
numerous villages in the country between the 
Banas and the Sabharmati.* Now, as a general 
rule, Indian kings, on making new conquests, 
import people from their native homesf if they 
do so at all. If, therefore, Mularaja had come 
from the Deklian, Gujarat would have been 
filled with Telingana and Karnata Brahmans. 
If, as the chronicle's say, he came from the 
north, the introduction of the Audichya Brah- 
mans is at once explained. This last point is, 
in my opinion, one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the native statement, and least likely 
to be reconciled with Elpkinstone’s theory. 
Several of the other points above mentioned 
may be explained away. Thus, it may be tpon- 
teuded that Miilaraja changed his religion and 
his crest on succeeding to the Chanda throne, 
and accepted those of his mother’s family. But 
though the adoption of a new deity is not a 
matter of great importance for a Rajput, — be- 
cause, as I was told in Rajputana, a raja ought 
not to be exclusive in the point of worship, but 
favour all the various sects among his subjects, 
— and though the adoption of new armorial 
bearings may have occurred in other cases, 
still it would-be desirable to have some proof 
(which has hitherto not been furnished^ that 
Siva and his Nandi were affected by the Chau- 
das. I must leave the reader to estimate the 
weight of each of the other arguments for him- 
self. But in concluding this discussion I will 
add that the existence of a Chaulukya king- 
dom in Kanoj and the existence of another 


Kalyana are not so very incredible. There is a 
gap in the history of Kanoj from the times 
of Yasovarman, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, down to the end of the tenth 
century, when the Rathors appear as its lords. 
This gap very nearly corresponds to the period 
assigned to Bhupati and his successors, as the 
former is stated to have reigned in 695-6 a.d., 
and Mularaja’s accession is placed in 941-4*2 a.d. 
Further, the Dekhani Chalukyas assert that their 
ancestors came from the north, and ruled in 
Ayodhya and other towns, and from the Gazetteer 
of the N. W. Provinces it appears that Ohaln- 
kya Rajputs are found in the Kanoj districts 
to the present day. As regards the existence of 
another Kalyana, it ought to be borne in 
mind that the name is by no means uncommon. 
Two towns of this name are well known and of 
great antiquity, viz. Kalyana near Bombay, the 
Kalliene of the Greeks, and Kalyana in the 
Dekhan. Bess noted Kalyanapuras occur fre- 
quently ou the map of India. Considering all 
these circumstances, I adopt the statement of 
the Gujaratis, and take Miilaraja to have been 
the son of a king who ruled in Kfmyakubja and 
who reconquered Gujarat, which had been an 
old dependency of his paternal empire. It may 
be that his mother belonged to the Chanda 
family. As the account of the chroniclers is 
evidently based on bardic stories, it deserves, in 
such a particular, some credit. The genealogies 
are the special province of the bards, and they 
are more careful in matters connected with 
these than regarding other historical facts. 

There are two other points in the inscription 
which receive their explanation through facts re- 
lated by the chroniclers, and confirm the history 
given by the latter. The first of these is contained 
in the statement No. I, PI. 1. 1. 2, that Mularaja 
was tryambaka iva viMtdcbaldsrayah , literally, 
“ like Try amhaka, one who took up his residence 
on a mountain.’ 5 Now, if we did not know that 
Mularaja’s capital was Anahillapataka (Pl. 1. 1. 
8), situated in an entirely flat, sandy country, 
and not even within fifty miles of any hill, the 
inference might be made that he held his court in 
some hill-fort. As the case stands, such an ex- 
planation is not admissible, and we have to look 
for some other solution of the problem. This is 


* Forbes, Rds M&M, vol. I. p. 65. 
f As an instance I may quote the introduction of Desas- 


tha M&r&thS Brahmans into Gujarat since the conquest of 
Barod& by the Gaikv&ds. 
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afforded by Merutunga, who tells usj that soon 
after his accession to the throne Mularaja was 
assailed by two armies, that of the Sapadala- 
kshiyaRaja of Sakambhari (§ambhar) 
and that of B a r a p a,§ the general of T ailapa 
of K a 1 y a n a. Unable to resist his foes, he fled to 
Kantbadur ga, the modem Kan thkot in 
the eastern (Vagad) division of Kachh, and there 
bided his time. Now it seems to me very pro- 
bable that the Pandit who composed the pra- 
sdsti , in his anxiety to find points of resemblance 
between his patron and the various gods, found 
nothing more to the purpose than Mularaja’s 
temporary stay on the hill of K a n t h a, which 
he boldly compared to Siva’s residing on Kai- 
lasa. 

The second point is clearer. Meratunga says 
in the Prabmdkachintamdni that Mularaja was a 
constant worshipper of Somanatha, and used to 
perform a pilgrimage to Somanatha Pathan every 
Monday , i.e. a journey of about 250 miles, and 
back ! Somanatha was so much pleased with this 
devotion that he personally migrated first to 
Mandali (now Mandal, in the ViramgamTaluka), 
and later to Anhilvad. At Mandali, Mularaja 
built for him the temple called Mulesvara. 
This is evidently the Mfflanathadeva to 
which the village of Kamboxka was given. 

It is a pity that the historical portion of the 
inscription is so short, and .affords no informa- 
tion regarding the great expeditions of Mu- 
laraja against the Abhira or Yadava of Va- 
manasthali (Vanthali) and the ruler of Lata. 
Its date, 1043 Vikrama (986-87 a.d,), agrees with 
the statement of the chroniclers that Mularaja 
ruled from 998 to 1058 of the same era. 
According to the account of Merutunga, Mula- 
raja was succeeded by his son Chamnnda, 
who ruled for thirteen years, until 1066 (a.d. 
1009-10) . After him came his two sons V alla- 
bharajaand Durlabhara j a, the former 
of whom .died of small-pox after a reign of six 
months, while the latter occupied the throne 
until S. 1078 (a.d. 1021-22). In that year he 
abdicated in favour of his nephew B h i m a- 
devaL, the son Of his younger brother N a- 
garaja. No historical events are recorded 
of these three reigns except that both Cha- 
munda and Durlabha became ascetics, and that 

t Mi M&l&y joL L p. 51. ~~ '™ _ 

§ Tli© name is spelt B&rp by Mr. Forbes. The Govern- 
wit wpy reals B&rakha, — probably a mistake for B&rapa. 
Tbe statement that this invasion occurred shortly after 


during this period the enmity between Ma- 
lava and Gujarat began, owing to an affront 
offered either to Chamnnda or to Durlabha 
when procceeding to Banaras.|| A great deal 
of confusion has been caused in this account 
by the fact that Mr. Forbes’s grant of Bhima- 
deva II., dated 1266 Vikrama (1209-10 a.d.), 
does not enumerate Vallabharaja among 
the kings of Anhilvad, and that some of the 
later Muhammadan historians place the expe- 
dition of Mahmud Ghaznavi in the reign of 
Jamund, i. e. Chamunda. The first circum- 
stance has led Mr. Forbes to doubt that Vallabha 
actually reigned. The new collection of grants 
settles this question in favour of the chroniclers. 
Seven out of the eight grants which give the 
complete genealogy of the Chanlukya kings, 
Nos. 4- 10, include Vallabharaja, while one 
only, No. 3, omits him. It is evident that the 
shortness of his reign induced the writers of 
Mr. Forbes’s grant and of our No. 3 to omit 
his name. 

The other point, the discrepancy between the 
chronology of the chroniclers and that of the 
Ayin Akbari and other late Muhammadan 
writers, is very serious. If Chamunda is placed 
in 1024 a.d. instead of in 1010, the dates 
of the Gujarati writers are entirely disarranged, 
and the confusion becomes worse by the identi- 
fication of the descendant of the Dabh-hlim, 
whom Mahmud is said to have placed on the 
gudi of Anhilva d, with Durlabhasena (Dnr- 
labharaja). Mr. Forbes’s chapter on this period 
is, therefore, most unsatisfactory. His narrative 
first follows the account of the Gujaratis, which 
is plain enough. When, afterwards, the conflict- 
ing version of the Muhammadans is given, ac- 
companied by hints that this may contain, after 
all, the real historical facts, the reader is left in 
an uncomfortable state of perplexity and doubt. 
This is, however, not the fault of Mr. Forbes, in 
whose time it would have been difficult to obtain 
a satisfactory, solution of the question without 
a thorough study of the rare MSS. of the earlier 
Musalman historians of the Ghaznavi dynasty. 
It is gratifying that now the Gujarati chroni- 
clers can be proved to be in the right, both by 
the testimony of early Musahn&n writers and 
of the inscriptions of Bhimadeva I. 

Mularaja’s accession cannot be correct, as Tailapa began 
to rale in 973 a.d., and Mdlaraja in 941-42. 

I [j Jtds M&1&, vol. I. p. 71- 
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In the Appendix to Sir H . Elliot’s History 
of India , voL II. pp. 429 aej., a full review 
of the history of Mahmud's expeditions against 
India has been given. The oldest account of 
the Somanatha expedition by Ibn Asir, p. 409, 
states that the tc chief of Anhalwara, called 
Bliim, Red hastily (on Mahmud’s approach), 
and abandoning his city he went to a certain ! 
fort for safety and to prepare himself for war.” 
Next the inarch against Somanatha via Dabal- 
wara, * e which is two days’ journey from Soma- 
nath,” and the capture of the temple, are 
related. After this we are told* that “ Mah- 
mud received intelligence that JB him, the chief 
of Anhaiwara, had gone to the fort of Kanda- 
h a t, which is situated about forty parasangs 1 
from Sornnat, between that place and the desert . j 
He marched thither, and when he came in front 
of the place he questioned some men, who were 
hunting, as- to the tide. From them he learned 
that there was a practicable ford, but that if 
the wind blew a little he might be submerged. 
Mahmud prayed to the Almighty and then 
entered the water. He and his forces passed 
over safely and drove the enemy out of the place. 
From thence he returned, intending to proceed 
against Mansura,” <fec. 

In this narrative we have the name of B h i~ 
ma twice. He was therefore on the throne 
in 1024 a.d,, as the Gujarati chroniclers 
assert. This account is remarkable also in 
other respects. It knows nothing of a long 
stay of the Musalmans in Gujarat, or of the 
establishment of a descendant of the D a b i s h- 
1 i m s on the throne of Anhilvad. That fable 
occurs first in Mirkhond’s history together with 
a wild description of the riches of Gujarat and 
its gold mines, and it may be therefore reject- 
ed as one of the later embellishments which 
have been added so freely to the fall of 
Somanatha by the laterf Musalman writers. 
As regards Ibn Asir’s story that Bhima fled' at 
Mahmud’s approach to a fort called Kandahat, 
there ( is no reason for rejecting it. On the 
contrary, the flight is what might be expected 
from a king whose dominions probably included 
not much more than the Pahlanpur Agency, part 
of the Mahikantha, the Gaikvadi Uttar Mahals, 

* Loc. cit. vqI. II. p. 349. 

t See H. H. Wilson, As. Res. vol. XVII. p. 194 . 

x See grant No. 2 and Mr. Kakkar’s grant, Kaehh- 
demo Itih&s, p. 17. 

§ As is expressly stated by the later Mubamiaadans,-— 
see Elliot, loc. cit p. 473. 


the Ahmadabud Collect orate north of the Sabhar- 
mati, and eastern Kaehh (\ a gad), and who was 
taken by surprise. The fort of Kandahat 
I consider to be K a n t h k o t, in Kaehh, — the 
same to which Mul&raja retired before his enemies. 
Just tnis last point, as well as the resemblance of 
the two names, its position between Somanatha 
and the desert (of Marvfid), and the fact that 
Bhimadeva did possess eastern Kaehh, J are 
strong arguments in favour of this identifica- 
tion. It seems to me also that the difficulty 
about the sea being near Kandahat may be 
got over. For in marching from Somanatha to 
Kanthkot Mahmud had to cross the Ran of 
Kaehh, which in his time probably extended 
further east than now. The statement that the 
sea was fordable at low water, and that it be- 
came dangerous at high water if the wind rose, 
fits the Ran well. Anybody who has crossed its 
eastern corner will know how- frequently the 
boats stick in the mud at low water, while a 
strong west wind with the tide is sure to fill the 
narrow bed to a considerable depth. The only 
difficulty winch remains is the phrase “ when 
Mahmud came in front of the place,” which 
would seem to indicate that the sea was close to 
the fort.§ This is not the case, as Kanthkot 
is about twenty miles north of the Rap. But 
it is not too much to suppose that Ibn Asir and 
his successors, who were not possessed of any 
personal knowledge of Gujarat, may have made 
a little mistake on this point. 

If we now turn to Bhimadeva’s inscriptions, 
they fully confirm the Gujarat chroniclers’ chro- 
nology, as they show that he -reigned in 1086 
and [10]93 Yikrama,j| or a.d. 1029 and 1036. It 
is highly interesting that both grants are dated 
from Anhilvad, and prove that Mahmud’s inva- 
sion did not prevent the king from, reoc copying 
his capital soon after the invader’s departure. 
This fact confirms the narrative of Ibn Asir, who 
makes Mahmud march from Kandahat against 
Mansura. To sum up, the Gujarati chroniclers 
are right in placing the accession of Bhimadeva 
in S. 1058 Vikrama, or 1022 a.d. Bhimadeva 
was the king who ruled Gujarat -at the time 
of Mahmud’s invasion. He fled, at the latter’s 
approach, to his ancestral fortress K an th a or 

|| The historian of Kaehh, loc. c*i., says that Bhtmadeva’s 
grant is dated in S. 9 $, and he refers this date to the years 
of the Ohanlnkya dynasty. If the grant really is dated 9S, 
which may be doubted, as it has been imperfectly decipher- 
ed, it is more likely that the hundreds Imre been left out. 
according to a very common habit of Hindu writers. 
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Kanthkoi Mahmud, after following him 
thither, and forcing him to seek again safety in 
fight, marched against Mansura, probably 
through the northern part of the Ran and Thar- 
Parkar. Bhimadeva on his part returned to 
Ajfbilvad as soon as the great storm -wave had 
passed, and ruled for nearly fifty years longer, 
not without glory. 

Our inscriptions furnish no information 
regarding the latter part of Bhimadeva 5 s reign, 
nor for that of his son Karna I., S. 1128-50 
Vikrama (1072 to 1093-94 a.d.) except that 
he bore the surname Trailokyamalla , £ the 
wrestler of the universe.’ Regarding Karna’s 
son Jayasimha, the vaihsdvcdl of No. 5 repeats 
the statement of Mr. Forbes's Ahmadabad plate 
that he conquered c the lord of Avanti, (and) 
Varvaraka / while Nos. 3 and 6 to 10 insert 
Tribhuvanagan da between the two names, 
and No. 4 shows an erroneous displacement of 
fche names. The first fact is well known. Who 
Trihhuvanaganda c the hero of the three worlds/ 
was, I am not able to tell. Yarvaraka de- 
serves a passing remark. In the D mj dsrayakosha ,*[ 
B a r b a r is represented as a leader of Rakshasas 
who troubled the Brahmans at Sristhala-Sid- 
dhapura. Jayasimha conquered him, and granted 
Mm Ms life at the instance of his wife P in- 
gal i k a. Afterwards Barbar gave valuable 
presents to Jayasimha, and “ served him as 
other Rajputs did.” Mr. Forbes* expresses 
his opinion that Barbar- Yarvaraka was a 
name of the king of Malava whom Jayasimha 
conquered. He has been led to form this view 
by a mistake in the rendering of the compound 
a vanimd thavarvarakajish nu> the first two parts 
of which make a copulative, not a determina- 
tive compound, and which must therefore be 
translated as has been done above. The proof 
of the correctness of this interpretation is 
afforded by the fact that most of the new 
inscriptions insert Trihhuvanaganda be- 
tween Avantinatha and Yarvaraka. 
The chroniclers also separate the subjugation of 
Barbar entirely from the expeditions against 
Malava. Somesvara ( Kirtikaumudz , ii. 38) 
gives the following notice of this event : — smasdne 
y dtudhdnendram baddhvd barbarakdbhidham | 
siddhardjeii rajendur yo jajne rdjardjishu || 38||> 
<e This moon among kings fettered the prince 

IT IwL Ant, toL IY. pp.235, 265. Barbaraka is the reading 
of grant No. 10, and it ought to be noted that Nos. 3-9 


of goblins, Barbarak a, in a burial-place, and 
became known among the crowd of kings as 
S i d d h ar a j a.” 

The verse shows that within a hundred years 
after Jayasimha’s death this story* had become 
completely mythical. Instead of SrJsthala we 
have a burial-ground as the scene of the fight, 
and the Rakshasa has been converted into 
a prince of goblins ( ydtudhdna ). The inscrip- 
tions, in placing the lord of Avanti, Tribhuvana- 
ganda, and Varvaraka side by side, indicate 
clearly that they consider him a human foe. 
The account of the Doydsraya gives the same 
impression, in spite of the appellation c the leader 
of the Rakshasas! It seems to me most pro- 
bable that Yarvaraka belonged to one of 
the non- Aryan tribes who are settled in great 
numbers in northern Gujarat, and that he was 
either a Koli or a Bhill, or perhaps a Mer. Such 
people are occasionally called Rakshasas on ac- 
count of their cruelty and want of civilization. 

Of the numerous important events of Kumara- 
pfila’s reign the inscriptions Nos. 3-10 mention 
only the victory • over the lord of Sakambhari 
(Sambhar), which is described at great length by 
the chroniclers. Regarding A j a y a p a 1 a, the 
next king, the chroniclers say little, as they 
were Jainas, whom the king hated as his uncle’s 
friends and 'proteges. Our inscriptions say that he 
made tributary the Sapddalakshaksh a mclpdl a , 
i.e. the king of Sakambhari. It would seem, 
therefore, that Kumarap ala’s conquest had no 
lasting effects. His epithet jjaramarudhcsvarti 
or mahdnidhesvcira , ‘ the ardent devotee of Siva/ 
alludes to the reaction against. Jainism which 
took place during his reign. He is said to have 
roasted Rftmaehandra, the pupil of Hemachan- 
dra, alive, and to have destroyed the Jaina tem- 
ples and books. The only fact noted by the 
chroniclers regarding the reign of his successor 
Mularaja II., the struggle with the Musalmans, 
is confirmed by our inscriptions, as he is called 
44 (the king) who overcame in battle the ruler of 
the Garjanakas, who are difficult to conquer/’ 
Garjanaka is a Sanskrit word coined to re- 
present Ghaznavi, and intended to give to 
The latter an etymological meaning, viz. 4 the 
roarer.’ Merutunga uses it or Gajjanaka 
in several passages and in the same sense. So- 
mesvara (Kirtik. II. 57) says of Mularaja II. that 

make no distinction between vat, and 6<x. Barbaraka may 
therefore be the correct form. 

# Bds MdlCi , vol. I. pp. 66, 116. 
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he conquered the lord of the Tur uslikas, 
Mr. Forbes has already correctly pointed out 
the invasion to which allusion is made.f 

For the next reign, that ofBliimadeva II. 
or Bholo Bhim, the ins crip tiens are of the ut- 
most' importance. The Gujarati chroniclers 
accessible to Mr Forbes say very little regarding 
him, and those now available do not add much 
more. The hearts of Merixtunga and Somes vara 
were not with Bhima. The sovereign of Anhil- 
vad interested them no longer. They turned 
their attention to the father of the future 
ruler of Gujarat, Ran a Viradhavala of 
Dhavalagriha or Dholka, and to his two great 
Jaina ministers. Vastupala and Tejapala. 
Mr. Forbes has therefore been obliged to trust 
for his history chiefly to the Priihirdj rdsdu, 
attributed to Chand, and to the late Muham- 
madan writers, who, as he himself points out in 
the case of the former, are not accurate. Chand 
kills Bhimadeva off at an early period of his 
reign, some time before 1193 a.d. Mr. Forbes 
places his death in 1215 a.d. It is difficult to 
understand how he could do so, as he repeatedly 
quotes the ilbu inscription dated 1231 a.d., 
which mentions Bhimadeva as lord paramount, 
and as Merutunga in the Prabhandhachintti- 
mani says quite plainly, *4t- 

fcPtlb “ Bhimadeva reigned sixty - 
three years from S. 1 235 Vikrarna, until 1298, 
or 1241-42 a.d. Bhimadeva’s inscriptions fully 
agree with Merutunga. His last grant, Ho. 9 of 
our collection, is dated 129b Vikrama, and the 
grant of his successor Tribhnvanapala 
in 1299 Vikrama, or 1242-43 a.d. Of actual 
historical facts connected with Bhima leva’s 
reign, Merutunga reports in the Prabandhachm- 
tdmani only an attempted invasion of Gujarat by 
So ha da, Le. SubhatavarmanofMalava, 
which was averted by a timely epigram of theP-ra- 
dhdnaX and the destruction (bhanga) of Gurja- 
radesa by Sohada’s son Arj unadeva, who 
in his own inscriptions boasts of this exploit. 
Further he says that Rana Viradhavala 5 s father, 
Lavanaprasada of Vyaghrapalli or V aghei, was 
Bhima’s major dow/as (ra jyaclwituhdn) . At this 
point he turns aside to the history of the V a- 
ghelas and of their Jaina mantris. In the Vi- 
chdrasrem he merely notices Bhima’s accession 
in 1235, and adds dril y, iato gajjanakar&jyam, 

f Bds Mm, vol. I. p. 207, and Elliot, Hist of India , 
volll. p. 294.. t Forbes, loc, cit p. 208. 

§ The Sanskrit word bdla may also be rendered foolish, 


“ Then follows the rule of the Gajjaaakas,” Ce. of 
the Musalmans. After inserting a Prakrit verse 
he proceeds to enumerate the Vaghela kings. 
Somes vara (Kidik. II. 59-61) treats Bhima- 
deva still worse. He says : — 
drutam umndlite tatra dhdird kalggadrwm&n- 
Jture I 

u jjagdnmnuj anmdsya srihlnviia Hi bhupatihl \ 59 ;i 
LMmasenena bMmoyam hliu jjcrfir na kaddchana j 
bakdpakdrind tidi/o raj ahaihsada maksha mah \\ 60 1 1 
mantribhir mdndalikttis cha balmadbMh 
naihsanaih !| 

bdlasija bMmiydlasya tasya rdjyam vyabliajya in 
II 61|| 

(59.) <e After the Creator had swiftly uprooted 
that shoot of the tree of paradise (Mularaja 117), 
his younger brother, called Sri Bhima, be- 
came king. 

(60.) sc That prince was never ^equal to BM- 
masena, the destroyer of the (Asura) Baka, 
(nor) able to tame the swan-like kings (his 
enemies). 

(61.) “ The kingdom of that young § ruler 

was gradually divided between the powerful 
ministers and provincial chiefs (of Gujarat).” 

After these disparaging remarks, Somesvara 
turns/ like Merutunga, to the history of the Va- 
ghelas. 

In direct opposition to the chroniclers, the in- 
scriptions prove Bhimadeva to have been by no 
means a contemptible ruler. In our land-grants 
he receives the titles a bMnavasiddhardj a, ‘the 
new Siddharaja 5 (the old being Jayasimha), 
Ndrdyandvatdra , ‘an incarnation of Vishnu/ and 
saptamaohakravartm^ ‘the seventh wheel -king.’ 
These epithets occur not only in his own inscrip- 
tions, but also in those ofJ&yantasimha 
(No. 4), and of Tribhnvanapala (No. l(b- 
The inscriptions prove also that he held the 
greater part of Gujarat north of the Sabhar- 
mati, which formed the original kingdom of Mula- 
raja I., and that his power was acknowledged 
by the chiefcains of Chandravati and Abu, in 
southern Rajputana. Three of onr grants (Nos. 
6, 8, and 9) dispose of villages situated in the 
Vardhipathaka, the Vadhiarzilla.|i No. H 
mentions the Agambhut^ or Gambhutii 
pathakaas one of his provinces, No. 5 the 
Chalisapathaka, and No.^ 7 the Yalau- 
ya pathaka. Again, in the AM inscription 

and I am inclined to consider it a translation of Bhtm&’s 
Gnjad&t nickname bholo* * arrogant, foolnh.* 7 

ij gee above, and below note to the grant of Mtuar%a I* 
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No. XVI. (Wilson), dated Samvat 1265, or 
1208-9 a.d., Bhimadeva is mentioned as lord 
paramount of Abu, and he occupies the same 
position in the Abu inscription No. IV,* which 
is dated twenty-two years later, in a.d. 1230-81. 
At the same time the inscriptions prove also that 
his rule was not without “ thorns.” Our grant 
No. 4 was issued by a Chaulukya ruler, J a y a n- 
tasimha, who describes himself in the fol- 
lowing terms -.—The great king of kings , the 
supreme ruler , the supreme lord , the 'illustrious 
Jayantasimha , a new Siddhardja who rules in 
the royal city of Anahilapura , who is possessed 
of the whole series of honorific titles , such as “he 
who obtained grace in consequence of a boon 
given by the husband cf Umd ” “ he who has 
become the self -chosen hush and of royal Fortune” 
“ he who is a sun of exceedingly marvellous fierce- 
ness” “ he who is resplendent on account of his 
having extended the paradise-creeper-like Chau- 
lukya race” “he who is the great boar (able) to 
raise the earth that has sunk into the ocean of evil 
times , “ he who is the only cloud (able) to cause 

to grow- the seed-like Gdrjara country , that has 
hem burnt up by the fire of misfortune ” “he who 
is the hero (who conquers) through one body 
(ekanga) (his own) only (not as other kings through 
a [chaturanga] four-bodied army) . ’ 5 This vain- 
glorious passage is preceded by the usual vam- 
sdvali, beginning with M u 1 a r a j a I. and ending 
with Bhimadeva II. But after naming the 
latter and giving his titles, and just before the 
enumeration ofJayantasimha’s own titles, 
follow the significant words tadanantaram sthdne , 

“ after him (Bhima) in (his ) place.” Considering 
these statements, and the further assertion, in 
the preamble to the grant, that Jayantasimha 
ruled over the Vardhipathaka and the 
Agambhuta orGambhuta pa thaka, it 
is evident that he was a usurper who supplanted 
Bhima for a time. As one of Bhima’s own grants 
(No. 5) is dated in 1283 Vikrama and from 
Anahilapataka, it follows that Jayanta- 
simha, who dates his grant in 1280 Vikrama, 
must have been ejected by the rightful owner 
soon after issuing the grant. Bub it is by no 
means probable that 1280 was the first year of 
his reign, and it must not be forgotten that 
■ the last known grant of Bh ima, issued before 

J /^ 2 ]f^-VV.m-30L 


1280, is Mr. Forbes’s Ahmadabad plate of 1266 
Vikrama. 

While it is thus evident that Bhimadeva 
maintained himself, though amidst difficulties 
and struggles, in the northern portion of the 
Chaulukya kingdom, it is no less certain that he 
lost the southern and south-western portion, 
the country between the S<ibharmati and the 
Narmada, as well as the Dholka and Dhaiidhuka 
districts to the Vaghelas. The very man 
whom Merutunga calls his pradhdna , Lavana- 
prasada, appears to have forsaken his liege lord, 
and to have founded a Vaghela kingdom at 
Dholka, which, shortly after Bhimadeva 3 s death, 
absorbed the northern possessions of the elder 
branch of the Solankis. The fact of the re- 
bellion is not clearly stated by the chroniclers. 
According to the habits of their kind, they 
smooth the difficulty over by making Havana- 
prasada have a vision or dream in which he 
is commanded to restore the fortune of Guja- 
rat and of its princely house. The oldest and 
most authentic version of this story is found 
in Somesvara’s j Kirtikzumudi II. 62-115, the 
author of which states that he himself was 
called by Lavanaprasada to hear the relation of 
the dream and to explain it. An abstract of the 
fifty verses, which contain also all the informa- 
tion which Somesvara gives regarding his pa- 
tron’s ancestors, may find here a place. After 
giving (II. vv. 59-61) the short notice of Bhi- 
madeva which has been quoted above, be goes 
on as follows ; — 

“Now there was one Arno r a j a who be- 
longed to another branch of the Chaulukya 
race.f That royal saint was unable to bear 
the destruction of the country. He began to 
cleanse the kingdom of ‘ thorns, 5 and gained 
great victories and immortal fame in the three 
worlds. J His son is the illustrious Lavan- 
yaprasada, a warrior of the greatest bravery. 
He slew the chief of N a d u 1 a (Nandol, in Mar- 
va 4)* Iir_/his well-ordered kingdom thieves 
are unknown ; he himself takes only their glory 
from hostile kings. Rebellions Samantas are 
unable to check him. Before him the ruler of 
Ma lava, who had come to invade the coun- 
try, turned back; and the southern king also, 
when opposed by him, gave up the idea of war.§ 

| V. II. 62-66. ~ 

— The king of Malaga alluded to was 
n° doubt Subhatavarman, who, according to Merutunga, 
was turned back by an epigram of Bhima 5 s pradhana , 
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His son, the illustrious Yiradhavai a, has j 
gained splendid victories in battle. He resembles j 
his father so closely that he reflects, as it "were, j 
his image* in a mirror. These tro, the father j 
and the son, make the family unconquerable. |j | 
How it happened once that Lavanaprasada j 
awoke at the end of the night, and at once sent j 
for his ijHfokiia* Somes varo deva®[ by name, t lie i 
son of Knmftra, as he wished to tell to that ! 
si si it a* a dream wliich he had had during the 
night. The priest came, made his obeisance, 
gave his blessing to the chiefs, and sat down 
on a mat. Then Lavanaprasada, who 
was attended by his son Y i r a, began to nar- 
rate as folio wsf : — 4 It seemed to me that I j 
ascended the mountain of Siva and worshipped 
the god, who appeared visibly before my eyes. 
Then, after I had finished my worship and was 
sunk in pious meditation, I saw standing be- 
fore me a moon-faced maid, beautiful like It aka, 
dressed in white garments, anointed with white 
unguents, and holding a chaplet in her while 
hands. Wondering, I asked her who she was 
and why she came. Then she addressed me 
thus : — £C O hero, know that I am the For- 
tune of the G u r j a r a kings, who is sorely 
tormented by crowds of enemies. Alas ! those 
Gurjara princes are slain who were able to 
destroy their foes, in whose arms I used to 
rest. The young or foolish wheel- king J who 
now reigns in their stead is unable to subdue 
the armies of his enemies. His fiuaJrf s and 
mandalilcas possess neither wisdom nor valour. 
They even raise their eyes to me. though I am 
their lord’s lawful wife. The puruhita ( sail - 
vastiha) A mas arm an is dead, who used to 
protect me. Gone is the son of M u n j a 1 a,§ 
who humbled rebellious Rajputs. Pratap a- 
m a 1 1 a the Raihor is no longer, who could not 
b$ar even the smell of a hostile elephant. My 
own people have brought me so low, excepting 
always J a g a d d e v a, who kept the enemy 
from entering the capital. |j Ho lights shine 
now at night in the capital of G urjara-land ; It 
resounds with the howl of the jackal ; its walls 

The southern king must have been either the YacLiva 
Sing tana or his father. The Ktrtiha >unndc , as well as 
Visalad era’s grant No. 11. shows that in the 3.1th century 
Gnjar&t was repeatedly attacked by its southern neigh- 
bour. 

|| Ktrtik* II. 70- S3. ^ The author himself. 

# i HsMa = phalojha, f a person who knows the results 
(of actions, &e.)* 

f Ktriil. II. 82-86. 


are broken. The re tore do thou, together with thy 
son V i ra dh OiVala, rescue mo and save the 
country.” Alter the goddess had spoken thus, 5 
Lavanaprasada continued, 4 she threw ter 
garland on this chair and vanished together with 
my dream. How tell rae what this means/®^ 
k£ Hero upon Ported vara addressed the chief, 
declared him to be the happiest of all Rajputs, 
since Fortune wooed him of her own accord, and 
he exhorted him to accept the charge laid upon him 
and to engage able ministers. Then L a v a n a- 
pras a d a appointed V i r a d h a v a 1 a * to save* 
the country/ and he began to consider whom lie 
should appoint his xiGtiiit But when the 
morning came the three companions rose in 
order to do what was to be done.” 

This story, which is told with additions and 
I n u meroti s embellishments by the later chroniclers 
R a j aiekliar a and H a r s h a g a n i, means, if 
translated into plain English, that for a time La- 
v a n ap ra s a cl a. and perhaps also Y i r a d h a- 
v a 1 a, served J3 h i m a cl e v a, but that later, 
either disgusted with his arrogance and folly, or 
in despair of overcoming his numerous enemies, 
they separated from him, and took what they 
could lay hold of. A remnant of regard for his 
rightful king probably prevented Somesvara from 
giving the naked truth, and moved him to intro- 
duce the Cf it v j a r a r a j alakslim t as dea ex 
m uch in d . If S o mc*s vara does not misrepresent Ms 
own position at Lavanap r a s a d a’s court, 
he probably was not- without influence on the 
latter’s course of action. It is also probable 
that the same feeling prevents him from men- 
tioning any hostile engagements which, no 
doubt, occurred between the two p hoik a chiefs 
and Elitaiadeva. Throughout the remainder 
of his work ho speaks of Ylradhavala as of an 
independent prince, who owned allegiance to 
nobody, and ignores the king of PAthan entire- 
ly- The same line is adopted in the inscriptions 
of Yiraduavaia/s two ministers . Y a s tup ala- 
and T ej a p a 1 a, who, as Somesvara states In the 
third canto of the Itirlikainiuult, were engaged 
shortly after the occurrence described above. 

X Ktrt, II. &J. .* — To vart'fe /.? pmti elahmvarfi juth- 
tro b&bth j • Blhuin, the mpti'Ko thet Ira cartC* is meant. 

§ See Forbes, liosJfC, M, vol. I. p. 100. 

[j Here I have Xn> nut one verse { 100). which seems to me 
corrupt. It mentions a po^jhita Kumnra. 

5 kh-l. II. 0:2-107. 

* Tins must be taken as the abdication of Irwanaprasnki. 
as in the later part< of the KidiLuuaudt Ylradhavala al- 
ways appears as ruler. 
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Neither in the Abu nor in the Girnar inscrip- 
tions of the two brothers isBBimadeva men- 
tioned with a single word, though another Abu 
inscription of the same time acknowledges him as 
lord paramount .f On the other hand Havana- 
prasada and Viradhavala are given the 
titles maharaja and mahdrajddhirdja. The time 
of Havanaprasada’s defection can be feed ap- 
proximately from Vastupala’s Girnar inscrip- 
tions. There J Yastup&la says that he trans- 
acted the 4 business with the seal’ in Gujarat 
since 1276YIkrama (1219-20 a.d.). The portions 
of the Chauiukya kingdom which Lavanapra- 
sada and Yiradhavala 4 saved’ were, besides the 
Dholka and Dhandhuka districts, Khambay, 
Lata, and Godkru, which are mentioned by 
Somes vara as subject to Yiradhavala. The Chau- 
iukya conquests in the Kathiavad peninsula 
fell to the local chieftains, who again became 
free, as they had been before the time of 
J a yasimli a. The Pralanclhalcosha mentions 
especially the chief of Yadhvan as having be- 
come independent and engaging in war with 
Yiradhavala. If Chand’s and the Muhammadan 
accounts of events referring to Bhimadeva’s 
reign are added to the notes given above, it 
will be possible to give a tolerably accurate 
outline of the history of Bhimadeva’s reign. 
But I defer this for another opportunity, 
when I shall give a short history of the whole 
Solanki period. 

All the Gujarati chroniclers close the list of the 
Chauiukya kings of the main line with B h ! m a- 
d e v a. If grant No . 1 0 now furnishes the name 
of an additional king, Tribhuvanapala, 
who held Anhilvad 1299 Yikrama, after Bhima- 
deva’s death, and declares himself to be f meditat- j 
ing on his feet,’ i. e. to fee his lawful successor, 
the most probable solution of the difficulty is 
that this ruler maintained himself only for a 
short timQ, and was not generally acknowledged 
as king of Gujarat. In favour of this view 
Merutunga’s statement, from the Vichdrasreni , 
may be adduced, according to which Y i s a 1 a,- 
d e v a the son of Y iradhavala succeeded to the 
throne of Anhilvad in 1300 Yikrama, ‘or 1243-44 
a.d.. as the first Chauiukya king of the Vaghela 
branch. Merutunga’s dates have been proved to he 

. t Wilson, No. TI. As. Res. vol. XVI. p. 239. 

X See J . Bar areas, inscription from Katbi&vad No. 16, 1. 4 : 

'*'=• gs?«rrarcrl 

“irr^TcTf. Mr. bimaye, the translator, has made a sad 
mess of this passage. 


correct in so many cases which appeared at first 
sight rather doubtful that I have no hesitation 
in accepting them as long as they are not 
proved to be wrong by very strong evidence. 

As regards the history of Visaladeva 
Yaghela of Anhilvad, Rajasekhara and Harslia- 
gani state that his father Yiradhavala died 
at Dholka not long before his great minister. 
As the latter’s death occurred in 1297 Yikrama 
(1240 a.d.), the Rana’s career must have come to 
an end either in 1295 or 1296 Yikrama, i.e. be- 
tween 1238 and 1240 a. d. Yiradhavala had 
two sons, Yiramadeva and Y isaladeva. 
The former, who, as the elder, was the rightful 
heir to the gddi , had given offence both to his 
father and to Y a s t u p a 1 a by ill-treating a 
Vania, and had been banished to Vi rain a - 
gr a m a, the modern Viramgam. On the news of 
his father’s mortal illness he came to Dholka 
and tried to assert his right. But Y a. s t u p ala 
was too strong for him. He secured Yisala- 
deva’s succession, and forced V i r a m a to fly 
from the city. Yirama then tried an appeal to 
arms. Being defeated, he went to his father-in- 
law U dayasimha, chief of J a b a 1 i, and was 
treacherously murdered at the instigation of 
Vastupala, who, like a true Hindu mantrt , 
made it his first care to remove £C the thorns” 
from the kingdom. If Vastupala hoped to 
keep Visaladeva in dependence, and to 
retain the great influence which he possessed 
during his father’s reign, he was disappointed. 
The new Rana appointed a Brahman called 
Ntigada§ as his prime minister, and left to 
the two brothers some minor offices only.j| 
They suffered many indignities, and had been 
I neaidy obliged to undergo the ordeal by £ the 
snake in the pot’ ( ghatasarpci ) in order t.o 
prove themselves innocent of peculation. Their 
old friend Somes vara saved them by a timely 
epigram. Not long after, another incident 
occurred which had nearly driven Vastupala into 
open rebellion against his new master. The king’s 
maternal uncle, called S i rh h a, gave a blow to 
the gorji or yati who was Vastupala’s spiritual 
guide. The proud minister avenged it by caus- 
ing one of his Rajput servants to accost S i m. li a 
in a seemingly friendly manner and to cut off his 

§ Mentionedys minister in grant No. IX, PI. 1. 1. 7. 

tl Harshagani says that the change in the ministry did 
not occur at once, bnt that Visaladeva, before it happened, 
was rescued by the brothers from an invasion made by Nara- 
sirhha, king of D&hala, i.e. Tripura -Tivera, and that be was 
afterwards corrupted by his uncle Simha. 
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Rand. After performing this feat the bravo 
carried the bleeding member to Yastnpala, who 
displayed it in front of his palace. The muti- 
lation of their chief roused all the J ethva 
Rajputs, Simha’s clansmen, and they vowed to 
slay the mini A with his family. The latter 
made preparations to resist both the Jethvas 
anu the Ttana, “abandoning the hope of life.” 
While matters were thus in a critical state, 
Somesvara again interposed and brought 
about a reconciliation. After these events the 
chroniclers lose sight of Yisaladeva, and 
we hear nothing more of him than that he be- 
came, as stated above, king of Gujarat in 1800 
Vikrama. It is very probable that the reunion 
of all the Chanlukya possessions in his hand did 
not take place peaceably. Probably he ousted 
Tribhuvanapalaby force of arms. Grant 
No. 11 proves that he took np his residence 
atAnhilvad. It also shows that he was not 
allowed to rest on his laurels, but had to 
defend his new possessions against numerous 
and various foes. Singhana, the Yadava of 
Devagiri, who ruled until 1247-48 a.d.,*[ had 
already unsuccessfully assailed Viradhavala, as 
we learn from Somes vara. Kxrtih. IV. If V i- 
saladeva boasts that he u dried np the ocean 
of his army,” that means, probably, that he 
successfully resisted another invasion. The 
ruler of M a 1 a v a was one of the hereditary j 
foes of Gnjarat, who probably tried another in- ! 
vasion. Visaladeva’s contemporary in Mfdava 
was Purnamall a. # The king of Med a- 
p a t a appears for the first time in this grant as 


; an enemy of the Solankis. M e d a p a t a is the 
! Sanskrit form of M e v a d.t The word means ety- 
j mologieallv f the country of the Me das,’ the 
| M e r s of modern times, who still inhabit the 
j Aravali hills, on the boundary of M e v k d. Per- 
; haps the Tejasimha mentioned in the Abu 
! inscription, which gives the pedigree of the Gob els 
down to 1 285-86, was the opponent alluded to. 
Another interesting fact recorded in our grant is 
that Visaladev atvas the successful competitor 
at a scayimvara for the hand of the daughter of 
the king of the Karnata country. I suppose 
the latter must have been one of the B a 1 1 a 1 a- 
Y adavas of D v a r a s a m u d r a, Our grant 
is dated in 1817 Vikrama, or 1260-61 a.d.: and 
this agrees with the statement of Merman ga in 
the Yicharasreni that Yisaladeva reigned until 
1818 Vikrama, 1261-6*2 A.r>. According to the 
same authority Ms three successors ruled as fol- 
lows : — 

Arjunadeva 1818 to 1881 V.=1261-62 
to 1274-75 a.d. 

Sarangadeva 1381 to 1358 V.=1274- 75 
to 1296-97 a.d. 

Earn a(ghelo) 1353 to 1360 = 1296-27 to 

1303-4. 

We have inscriptions of Arjunadeva at 
Somanatha Pathau dated 1204-65 a.d.J and in 
Kachh dated 1828 Vikrama, or 1271-72 a.d..§ 
and of Sarangadeva, in the temple of 
Yastupala at Abu, dated 1294 a.d. These dates 
agree, therefore, with Merutunga's statement. 
The final annexation of Gujarat by the Muham- 
madans in 1804 is well known. 


No, 1. |j 

Plate L 

( 1 ) ^ uvrfwjsfn; li froSpmsj: l 

( 2 ) * ^cTcRTJTWsnr: l i pr nrreirv- 

( 3 ) erpspr: t vaw 5? i vsrpi rr 

( 4 ) s: i l bvrbr *r«reT: i eprivfbr sr^ftpsrv: i VReRr- 

( 5 ) 3vqt i gbrrrr rr vu sprafanfferarr: i vrfrervRrir 

( 6 ) i t 


See Fleet, Jour . Bo. Br . R. As. Soc. vol. XII. p. 6, 

* Prinsep, Essays, vol. II. p. 252. 

f See also As. Res. vol. XVI. p. 292, where inscription 
X. gives the vam&vilioi the Gonels of Udepotr, or Meda- 
p a t a. The word occurs frequently in Jaina works, in the 
sense given above. 

X Forbes, Rds Maid, vol. I. p. 276. 

§ Atm&ram K. Dvivedi, Kachhdesno Itihds, p. IS. 


jj Measurements 7 inches by 19 inches. Characters 
ancient Kayastha Devan&gari. Preservation . good. Pho- 
tolithograph made after painting the plates in black and 

white. 

|iT L. 8, the letters on the plate look like dHM ? but, I 
think, only because the right side-stroke of the «Ff has been 
obliterated. Bead It. 5, dele Anw&r<tra over 
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c 9 ) ^RTRqRFT RPRSt 

( 10 ) torr] ^STsrckwwr®? uuuerruirR r%f^r^r ^fRRRR- 

(.m^^ i v i *nsnfNfcppr- 




Plate II- 

(1) ^ ga^q-^-pTf^r i RqruRf^KuriRiR mTvrqfe RRrfffRRRrc- 

( 2 ) q • RiTTRRf?R : URR^WTORT R5f*iR ^rRRR^RRR- 

( s ) ww ?ire^5*5*ranfin tnw- l «fit ** i aProPw^^t 
( *• ) rttrrrrRU^R^ usfqwrRqRFRR r^it urers^r ^57%- 

(5 ) ^rf j ^rjrpif ^cTFjcnrqr^ igRrswcRRCRuqf RiuRrRrTORRRRR- 
( c ) T^qpr^jfcfST: qTR#TR I 3TR R *PHR WIRT I Rt ^tu^RlTR * 3 - 
(• ) nf f?fgj%RFrg:: i srr^trrr rtrtr R RR* # 11 ^FPt%r rrrrr- 

( Q ) faumnW: i *n?nn?r RRr ^srercrer RR ^ n RFfrc rrft 2U =f3c- 
( 9 , i rRR?^r[Rrf%]Rpr Rrf^r irr rtr w- 


( l0 ) R]R 11 fRl%RRt RTOR RTTR^RR^ 

( u ) ifc 

Xo, 1 . — Transit! ft on . 

Om ! First the pedigree oi* the king, j 
He who resembles a royal swan, since both 
sides (of Ms family, palesha) are spotless, just as 
both wings (pakslia) of the bird, — who resembles 
Brahma, since he is the abode of great pros- 
perity (kam alas ray a) , just as the god reclines 
oh a large lotas (kamaldsraya), — who resembles 
Vishnu, since he has conquered the earth by his 
prowess (. vikramdkrantabMtala ), just as the 
god measured the earth with one step (vileramd- 
hrdntaWmtala) , — who resembles Tryambaka, 
since he took up his residence on a mountain, 
just as the god dwells on Mount (Kaildsa )§, — 
who resembles Xndra, since he gladdens wise 
men (vibudha), just as the god gladdens the 
wise deities (vibudh i) , — who resembles the tree 
of paradise, since he fulfils the desires (of his 
dependents ), — who resembles Mount Meru, 
since he is always impartial (madhyastha), just 
as the mountain always stands in the centre 
(of the universe , madhyastha)^ — who resembles 
the ocean, since he is the abode of great conrage 

* Xi. 8, the sign under *T in°xRrq[ looks like a ^ ; but I 
think it is intended for the Vtrdma. L» 10, read 

L. 11, read eftst ; dele Atwsv&m over °*Z(; read 
t Ii* S, dele Armsv&m over * L. 6, read qRT* L. 7, 
read L. 10, read 

1 1 take rdjfdvalSpirvam as a compound* It is probably 


YT ^FTT^n^rcT 11 0 11 H^cT \oU\ 

\\ # ^tP^Tpm il 

(sattvdsrayd), just as the sea is the abode of 
many creatures ( sattvusraya ), — who resembles 
a cloud, as he takes compassion on all beings, — 
who resembles the elephant of the king* of the 
gods, since his hand is always moist with liba- 
tions (poured out in confirmation) of gifts ( dana - 
toy ardrik vital; u ra ) , just as the trunk of Airavata 
is always moist with the ichor (flowing from 
his temple^ dd na toy dnhih ritaloara) , — the king 
of kings, the illustrious Millar a j a, the son oi 
the king* of kings the illustrious K fi j i, — who 
belongs to the Chuulukika family, — who has 
conquered with his own arm the province 
watered by the Sarasvat i, ( (thus) addresses 
all royal servants, and all people, Brahmans 
and others, dwelling in the Ardhdshtama of 
M o d h e r a, in the village of E a m b o i k a : ]| 
Be it known to you that, while residing in 
(my) capital, the famous Anahilapataka, 
after having bathed on the day of an eclipse of 
the sun at Sristhalaka in the water of the eastern 
Sarasvat i, having worshipped the lord of 
the gods, the deity of the Bud r amah a- 

a translation of the Gujar&ti phrase XGlid c?f TC^f* ^ nn1- 
larly Merutunga uses a literal translation of Guja- 

rati T^Fj instead of 

§ Regarding the explanation of the allusion see above. 

11 Kow Kaioboi, situated ndrth-west of Modhera, in the 

GaxkvSdt XJttaxa Mahals. 
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I aja,f having pondered on the worthlessness of 
tlie world, having considered that life is unstable 
as a drop of water lying on a lotus -leaf, and fully 
understood the rewards of spiritual merit, I have 
given, confirming the gift by an edict and a liba- j 
tion of water, for the increase of my own and my j 
parents 4 5 merit and fame, the above-mentioned j 
village np to its boundaries, together with its \ 
wood, grass, and water, together with the right l 
of pasturing cattle, and with the right of { inflict - \ 
ing) fines and ( deciding cases arising out ) of \ 
the ten flaws, to the illustrious Mulanatka- ] 
d e v a, # that is established at M a n d a 1 i, in the j 
V a r d d h i ziiia.f Knowing this, the people 1 


dwelling there shall obediently give to this 
(deity) everything according to custom, viz. 
the share of produce, taxes, gold, and the like ; 
and future kings, whether they belong to our 
family or be strangers, knowing that the re- 
ward for the merit acquired by such ( gifts 
of land) is common (to all kings), should agree 
to and protect this onr religions gift. Where- 
fore the divine Vyasa has declared 

This grant has "been written by Kanchana, 
the son of K a y a s t h a, Je. . . Sam vat 1043, 
on the 15th day of the dark h al f of Magha, on 
a Sunday. (The signature) of the illustrious 
M ul araj a. 


No. 24 
Plate I. 


D 

( 2 ) 

< 5 ) 

(*) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 * ) 

n 

c 8 ) 

( 9 * * ) 

r°) 

o 

( i2 ) 


^ ft** ^ftct \o ^ ^rn%5r ur smr 'sffasont**- 

RTcTC 

5Rq: 53WTJTR *| 









3RX 5ETI%- 

^j<Ts|for SRTTcr 

frreq^ ffyjgF rfttfrcrpr arr^rwi^mfcrr- 

* JTfir^r arw4i<3i* *RR3viwr§ 

W?R%T- 

3Tt sftpnprr qwFr^nnv: qf^pTRi 
ircift*rai* fr% 


Plate II. 


( 1 ) ^r%?r *?rf trr^if^l^Nr^T- 

( 2 ) ■ smrpsiw- 

( 3 ) 3rr 3 r c nw j T ^rrwt wrr- 

^ j ftk. <****» p***. *v fflr 

(«) 


*1* This is apparently the etymon of the modem name 
of Mularaja’s temple at Siddhapnra, Rudramdld. It means 

4 the palace of Budra, i.e. Siva.’ • 

* At a late visit to Mandal I inquired m vam for any trace 

of this once famous temple, and the monastery attached 

to it, which occurs so frequently in the giants- .Nobody 
had ever heard that such a temple had existed- An in- 

genious vaJiivanchd or bard at last suggested that the 

temple might have stood near a well called Malu-M-kud, 

about two miles east of M&ndal, and that Molu might be a 

corruption of Mdkr&ja. I shoyld say that it meant 
brackish.* I believe that the temple stood on the south 

aide of the taldo, where many sculptured stones lie about, 
f Yarddhi is a synonym of Vadhi&r, the ancient and also 


modern name of the country adjacent to the Ban of Kacfcsh 
from BMhanpur to JhiniimvMa. The word Yadhi&r re- 
presents Sanskrit Vfiddhik&ra, not Var&M. 

% Measurements of the plates 9 inches by 7 inches. 
Characters modem BrShmaiicaJ Bevan&garf, frequently 
mixed with the ancient forms of <fa, w, 5a, dha, aha, sya. 
Preservation good. Transcript, made under my supervi- 
sion, by N&r&yana S&strl 

§ L. 8, read °OT!W : ' L- 10, insert a»y|d| s. L. 11, 
°?R- in ^ l4Nt$T doubtful 

t h. 4, read JSTf*f3r°- L- 5, read °WrSK°. 

4T 
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( 6 ) ^ sumr swr <*ffr ^ 

( 7 ) rlrerlr re- : an%rrr ^rr^rcrr ctf*- 
/ 8 \ g- tot 3 Riw f^rsf^ 


( 9 ) #erwr 


( 10 ) 

ffcT 

( 11 ) 


No, 2. — Abstract. 


I. Preamble . — In Sam rat 1086- Vikrama, on 
tlie 15th. day of the bright half of Karttika, the 
king of kings, Bhimadeva, who resides 
in Anahilapataka, addresses all officials 
and inhabitants of M a s u r a, situated in theDvd- 
dciscL of Qhadahadika, in the province of 
Kachha, and announces the following grant : — 
IL Grantee . — B hat tar aka A j a p a 1 a,+ 
son of Acharya Mangalasiva, an emigrant from 
Havanisaka, situated in Kachha. 


u^TUtf^rRuft'^T^r^'- 

wrfRi 

IIL Object granted . — The village of Masura,J 
bounded — 

(a) Past by the village ofGhadahadi k a, 

( b ) South by the village of A i k a y i k a, 

(c) West by the village of Dlt aravadika, 

( d ) North by the village of P r a j h a r i k a% 

IV. Officials . — Writer of the grant : Y ate- 

s v a r a, son of Kanchan a,§ a Kayastha. 
Dutaka : the minister of peace and war, Chan* 
dasarman. 


No. 3. |[ 

Plate I. 

C) i d wgR^ucrcrurf^Tf ^ i ?:u 5 ^%^r^T*r?T £ sfr^' wa T ; - 



( ) ur? , flrf3‘!Tcf $ *r u imi*i ci < m i ^ 4 1 9 T 5 T - 

( 9 ) sFrfsr^rrss <$1 frHuqTTgg^TRT^^ar s r q ' qM ^^- 

( 10 ) 

( 1 1 ) 4 <1 st- 

( 12 ) *$*&*&•. 

( ts ) s^^n^Frrftafr zrvrzm wrw&fg w-. wftftrt *m 
( 14 )-?€^id^ grcvu gfo 'sru'TirrH^fPr^fl-cfTqTqt tfNtswwer- 



* L.6, read jt _%#T. L. 8, read HT%.° L. XI. 

Tflwf m ?* 1S k* 1 ? are modern and a later addition. 
JLthmfc the sentence is a note referring to the pawning 

2L^ e .7^ tlie }?■ w hose possession it was * 

/‘Syaijt, <•«. SArijt, the priest or 
-Brahman, has deposited it (in my house).” * 

Tri.Mf 800 ^ 11 ^ Sl 6 ^ 8 Eli att&ral;a exist to this day in 
Mr- D. Khakar informs me. y 

Oth0r Taksres “«“tioned 

§ See grant No. I. 


\\ Measurements 11 inches by 12£. Characters Jaina- 
llevanagari. Preservation good. The plates had been 
eated, to remove the rust, before corning into my. 
hands. Transcripts of this and following grants made, 
under my own and V&man^h&rya Jhtalkikar’s supervi- 
won, by NarSyana. S&strt. Mistakes in Sandhi occurring 
m tms and the other plates have not been corrected in 
the notes, as they are too numerous. 

^ T L. 8, read L. 13, perhaps V l f 5 Jj^T or 

*J3T ; letters half destroyed. L- 14, read 
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( 15 ) Rr \ H^wir^fnc^^FTRi iWT?rc Rfa?:-* 

( 16 ) s^rTOi^r°r tot *nm esr- 

( I? ) UGTC3T Pf%3T : Tf^fr?^lct'S1irttf £ !tU.7id<. RfkTR*rRr?rRT 

O qraRTltfrjT miURR*? tf^^rarw: *r- 

( 19 ) piJrrcTTf^: mkFWJTiTrTT: ^^r¥TTO^: 

Plate II. 


^rS^USOTT: ^3T- 


O 3RW: ^fsr2THtf3TFTllT5FT^ RTf °<TR° ^JT^CfcTrUSTHrS^- 

( 2 ) ^rnqTw^^rtw^kcTW ^rfkkf^fk^r- 

( s ) ^^r^r^ s *^w7r^^PTR> ? T: srn^Hr^FT'TH h ri P n sera n iiisen- 
(*) errerrr *ptt ii 'rIftt fsrRT eF3^r3wnr^?*n' 1 ksFiw rkfk ^[^■(i^PTm^rr ! <r- 

( 5 ) fkJTPTT rcffr ^R^iprekT i sfrwt rrt vrrd^f^Tprtfprr n 

( 6 ) Rtr^rr^wrk^ ?pkww sRnrfksR«&f ^i^Rpipnrpwr- 


0 ir^Tflr^rnk h 4 eferspsraorf^foiijVT w 

( 8 ) s *r^*wrpriw i hptft tmsmst^x- 

( 9 ) stftft 'TR^fW 11 3% W *FT- 

( 10 ) ^rr s*wk u ^rs - ^crtft rw mfr *rr*r<r: 11 rt%rt wigw w *r-+ 

C) ^ i yRnr srttr gu i Pwfcrer- 

( ,2 ) pwfWr sift tr rr m% : sTO5*fa i ^ fcrsRf «rfcai rr r^r Rk i 

( 15 ) ¥ ROTTi fTRRrTr [ftffpP RC *R3TT%] 1 ^ RRR: Wlfc- 

( 14 ) Pn I ww ^r kt ?f^wr 11 8 srt rr rtrt: qiflfop* r%- 

( 15 ) ^ *rr=# Tr*nr5T: i epTFStef ^tftt #rt 'trrir w|:i 

( 16 ) RTRT + R43RRM tJcRSI 53H dT5%-+> 3“° RTTfR^R 3"° 


( 17 ) ^cpstsw uTRTRrkrRR sr° rTr sfa 

*frkwR- U 


JSTo. 3. — A&s£rac£. 

I. Preamble. — (a) Vam$avali.% 
]. Miilar aj a I. 


2. Chamundaraja. 

3. Durlabharaja. 

4. Bhimadeva I. 

5. Karnadeva, Trailokyamalla. 

6. Jayasimhadeva, conqueror of the 
lord of Ay anti, of Tribhuvanaganda 
and of V aryaraka, wheel-king of the S i d- 
dh a s. 

♦ L. 15, the first two figures of the date \X hare been 
destroyed. I*. 16, read Hdlkf- L. 17, read c bt , SI^H ^v* 
L. Ifi^xeadSfifS' 0 . 

f It. 10, read W^TPT. L. 11, read L. 

12, read h. 17. The ffFT at the 


7. Kumarapaladeva, conqueror in 
battle of the king of Sakambhari, 

8. A j a y a p a 1 a d e y a, the ardent devotee of 
Siva, who made the S apa d alaks ha king 
tributary, 

9. Mularaja II., who conquered the ruler 
of the G a r j j a n a k a s in battle. 

10. Bhimadeva, a second Siddhara ja. 
(b) Bhimadeva, who rules at An ahill a- 

p at aka, addresses the officials and inhab- 
itants of the A gam bhuta or G am b hut a 

end of this and BMma’s other inseriptioBs shews the 
ancient forms of the letters ^ 

% AH the kings mentioned receive in this and the foHowing 
grants the titles maMr&jdAhir&ja, paramesvara, and^pam- 
mabha£t&rdka ff and various other epithets, which declare 
them to be possessed of high virtues, and worshippers of 
£>iva. 
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P a t h a k a, dating on Sunday, the second day 
of the bright half of Sravana, 1263 Vikrama, and 
announces the following grant : — 

II Object granted . — The village of I n d i 1 a, 
bounded — 

{a) Hast by the village ofDeulava da, 

(5) South by the village of K a 1 h a r i , § 

( c ) West by the village ofSeshadevati, 

(d) North by the village of Grhariyavali. 
IIL Grantee . — The temples of Bhimes- 

v a r a and Lilesvara, built by queen L i 1 a- 


d e v i, daughter of Bana Samarasimha, 
Chahum &n a, at Lilapura, between the 
villages, of K a r i r a and M a 1 a k a t a r i, to 
the drinking- fountain and almshouse (situated 
in the same place) . 

IV. Officers . — Writer of the grant : MaM- 
Jcshapatalika , i.e. the chief registrar Thakur 
V o sari n, || son of Thakur Kum a r a, a Ka- 
yastha. 

2. Dutaka: the minister of peace and war 
Thakur Sudha (?). 


No. 4. % 

Hate 2. 

1 D *s . . 

rft J '3Tu , rnfausw v - 

( 2 ) srai <wi 

suprusnr- 

O t r<+ Qsgtfcrirarctf!' ^RVu^RURr- 

'O 

faJTcPT- 

O 

rv 

s srr- 




nrt- 



n 


f^PRWsIc- 

|VJf 3 |wj- 

fT3TTT- 

'rfiR- 


p#- 

rfot- 


§ Probably Y air 1, on the road from Yiramprani to 
P&Pia^u 

1 Perhaps a mistake for Kesarin. 

Measurements 14 inches by 15 inches. Characters 


Jaina-Bevan^garf. Plates badly damaged by rust, and by 
attempts to clean them by exposure to heat. 

L. 6, the last three letters are doubtful. L. 11, read 
L. 12, read 
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( IS ) # 1 9 cnr<5f u*k i ^ *?iw 5 : 

( li ) H CRr^l f ^T^T'Kq'^H <.*< *UI * 

qri«3pT5rr* 

) m<l^^l^i r^ K e 14K|H^ld^^ l< M I N <l- ?T [ 'RSPSPC 

=rr- 

:=rcft *Et3H JT?Kr*T rpTlT^'K^WR’TM fI33T -d *TTH W TO^nT- 

mz-~ 


fis 



O wm^ ?*• ’jrr il'to 

fwr #wa- 

( 21 ) qgqrcfto 3T#?f% qRHT% HcftW Mt W 

(22) v S t K P I d ti 44 W wf FT W° ^ tp? |Tf^ 3 - ^T^SSJT tf^ilcT- 


[^tT] ffht- 


Flate 11. 

(‘) qqffi r ^RTr if^ni^r tocf wfNtoto 4 


=TT^5=Tr- 

^Icf- + 

^ toto**r gtorr] 

nrp:- 

n q- qfq^r^rt tofto* toFOTT: ^ ^PT 

w ^ ■* %^- 

i*\ \ 

' ' 3WTRq v- 

/«\ jfr to° qpiT^-^r gmto^r 

V 1 * ^[3TFT]3fTO- 

( 6\ ^to^ton sto U #n?i«r^i**^iyrffF*rar u 

v ’ qirsfr- 

('} #J5Wjjft dtrr I waror * n!rt l 'tPwwt 

3T v A~ 

( 8 ) vmt: to*ri to i mto uFtorTtortorr*^ 0 to^i*wHr»i TW^ w- 
OfclH 11 ^ 


* L.16,reaaMMt^T«- E.17,^J:- L. IS, °tft° 

indistinct. I*. 19, read faW°- L- 20 > read^HFT • 


t L- 1, ^T indistinct- L. S, read I>~ &, 

read^°. L. 5, read °^ft. ' L. 6, HIT indistinct. 
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O #rr i srwri ur*rr I qr*r*rRf tffar i ^tt- 

*ptt ^rf^rm<rgrjr- 

C 1 ) sir^rN^r #r sitouC^ w *ft*rr u 

^f%cT: ^ft- 

O HRNN: HflT^^riTW^^FrqTPT: Wr££%<r*rfa: =RIH^R- 

urc^r arp-qt 

O ^»r«ri arrsrsn#^ ! *pit ut e^irffipsprofa- 

'TP%^prpqt^[- 

n c *ri U§#cf5¥ I HRPT ^cTfTWTir^ 

3TT5?Un'- 

O <m?jnr*r i ^rrfqr w^m =r <tkw^ ii ^ 

'ifsf'jur^Ti'sr 

O vjte- l arrtrrr ^ ^ ^ ^ !l \ 

^prw jttt [f^r*r :] tnPT^r- 

( ) PI ^TSrr WTf c^Trf^q; tT3J TT5i 11^ 3?Wir% =51 % ^pTf ^^j-q )^R?Tr- 

c^r^wr 


O m\\\ Uf NYf 3F*FP ^YTOT RTSTf^ UfJTC I T 

( 19 ) 


!»! 

— prer 3:% 


C) *i 55 H 


( 2I ) ’sftwrr^s^r 




No, 4 . — Abstract 

L Preamble, — (a) Vaihsdvalt 

1. Mular a j a I., the unique sun, causing 
to blossom tbe lotus-field of the C b a u 1 u k y a 
race. 

2. Chamundaraj a. 

3. Y a 11 a b bar a j a. 

4. Durlabhar aj a. 

5. BhimadevaL 

6. Karnadeva, Trailokyamalla. 

7. Jayasimtadeva, conqueror of Tri- 
bhuvanagan^a (and) Varvara(ka), tbe 
lord of A y a n t i,§ tbe wheel-king of tbe S i d- 
d ba s, (called also) Ekangavira. 

8. Kumarapala, conqueror in battle of 
tbe king of Sa kambbari. 


^ XL. 11, first sign unmtelHgible,— perhaps for 

^Bead^K 0 . L. 12, read V$°—; ^PTi tf 0 ; 
<W L. 18 , read L . 14> 

ISh* Bek hat letter of line* L. 15, dele first 


9. Aj ay a pal a. 

10. Mularaja II. , conqueror in battle of 
tbe king of the G a r j j a n a k a s. 

11 B b i m a, an incarnation ofNarayan a. 
After him in ( [his ) place, 

12. Jay antasimba, ruler of A nab i la- 
pa tak a, a new S i d db ar a j a. 

(5) J ayanfcasimba addresses tbe officials 
ofVardbi Patbaka and Agambhut a 
or Gambhuta Patbaka, on Tuesday, tbe 
third day of tbe bright half of Pausha, S. 1280 
Vikrama, tbe day of tbe winter solstice, and 
announces tbe following grant ; — 

11. Objects granted.— (1) The village of 
Simparada in Yarphi Pathaka 
bounded — 


letter of line^ Bead L. 16, read 

f^frf; 3 TT#tTT. L. 21, read 
§ This epithet seems to have got into the 'wrong line. 


++ 
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(a) East by the land of Se sha dev aia. 

(h) South by the villages ofPhiihchadl|| 
and Hamsalapnra, 

(c) West by 

(d) North by the villages of E a n e ! o y a } 
Khambhil a,^[ Adhivada, and tbe land of 
Bb at taraka Sri Seshadevata. 

(2) A piece of land in S e s b a d e v a t i, in tbe 
G ambliufca orAgambbuta Patbaka, 
bounded — 


(<z) East by tbe villages of It i 1 a Kal- 
h a r i and Vahichar a,* 

(b) South by tbe village of P b i m c b a d i, 

(c) West by tbe land ofBhattaraka Sri 
Sesbadevata, 

(d) North bvDodhiyapaka. 

III. Grantee . — The (temples of) An ales- 
vara and Salakbanes vara, built by 
S o 1 u n k i Rana Ando Liinapasafca for the 
spiritual benefit of bis mother Salakhana- 
deviin Salakbanapnra. 


No. 5,f 
Plate I. 


C) i °i i 

( 2 ) ^ W 4 il 

O IN <| jtR]- 

0 1^ WH? i i 4 

( 5 ) ~ " - ‘ ' 



n ' • 

O anf^Ri 


*1 

( 15 ) * ^f^R^reRwmtr'tT- irr[£r%*]dwr 

O ?■■ enfer wr n 


Plate II. 

fi/fanr 

( l ) [^]?TifertN^rOT>f SK^rf 4i%[WFRr^]*rnrr gw- 

O t^wtnfr \\e\ fl #ifco^rrr%fr sjfe / pF[^] 5 #rY j rr1w- 
( f ) ? r%^r rs % *rw wffqr % qwr^f eer - 

(*) nerccrr flf^T %frqrr-i[qF*r]-§ 

( 5 ) °ft y qrsramto fwrcrfiFr-sqr ^r3wcrr*n u-] 


il See below, note 11 to abstract of No, 6, p, 20&, 

IF Probably Kainbeyl of the Quarter-Master General’s 
map, on tbe borders of tbe Gaikv&dl territory, east of 
Mnnjpur, in. tbe Radhanpur state. 

* Probably K&ri and Becberlji, on tbe road from Tiram- 
gam to P&thap. 


f Measurements $§ inches by 11| inches. Characters 
Jaina-X) evanagart Preservation good, a few patches 
peeled off. 

t Ik 15, reaa-RTfr. 

5 1. 4, read 
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( 6 ) ?sj n tfwitt wurt: qt[<sFfr]ir 

( 7 ) *w% ^FraTTOfrcr jf^q-t s srr^^sqr- 

( 8 ) q' FTST'Jjrrq' qqj JT3VT ^cqdHPRrRT *TRRPT ^ ISTR'Tfd': dgrnfq% : 5TRT- 

0 R^^fqRTR: srr: u crr^i^ 3Tr^rr3T qqr 'Rf^qt airerq — spnrr 

O qRRT: ^fr^nr vfr*rr i arrawwr amrf^^qtr^^rcrrJrqt: ^ffaiqi ^Tnrr ! qf^qr- 
O qt q^^q^qanrmrn'qrqf ^Trt i 3rir*i ^ f vre q i ]qr- 
O [*rt] w*n i q-qqifrfinTqR^q^f^ qR*R*>wq- ^RiF^nk<^«n^f- 
C 3 ) qqr^RFfrwnTR^ qarr?rm[ ,j rfqq'q]^qr qnrcqrrq- qjq^jcr- 

C) [ 5 tl WW JpqqiW SRqtSlWq q'rffqr^iR ] 

C s ) [%sqq i i stir v *niwr I ?qqf 

^ teM i 

O 3Ti#wr qipw v cttr* =trt q%cr i\ a renrer sT 

O qrOTOT-SRq *R H ^FR<T R f^Rfat WIR ^rpR^RRSTHcr g-°frr- 

( 1S ) [Rr]5*nTf^r armsf^o tr*ntfrtR i ^PEtsT q?RiT§- 3 -0 s #ff%q ?r% 

Mr-sr^r 


No. 5. — Abstract. 

I. Preamble. — (a) VamsdvaZi. 

(1) Mular a j a I., the unique sun causing 
to blossom the lotus-field-like Chaulukya 
race. 

(2) Chamundaraja. 

(3) Vallabharaja. 

(4) Dublabharaj a. 

(5) Bhimadeval. 

(6) Karnadeva, Trailokyamalla. 

(7) Jayasimhadeva, conqueror of the 
lord of A van t i and of Y arvaraka, wheel- 
ing of the S i d d h a s. 

(8) Kumarapaladeva, the ardent de- 
votee of 6iva. 

(9) A j ay a d e v a, who made the S a p a- 
dalaksha king tributary. 

(10) Mularaja II., who conquered the 
ruler of the Gar jj ana, a morning sun illu- 
minating the earth. 

(11) Bhimadeva H., a new Siddha- 
r a j a, the seventh wheel-king. 

(*) Bkimadeya II., -who resides in Ana- 
bill apa taka, addresses the officials and 
inhabitants of the ChUlsa Patbaka, on 


Thursday, the 15th of the bright half of 
Sravana, 1283 Vikrama, and announces the 
following grant : — 

II. Object granted. — The village of N a t a u- 
1 i, bounded — 

(a) To the east by Omkara .and 

A v ay a 

(b) To the south by the villages of Ava- 
y a n i j a and Chuyantija, 

(c) To the west by the Talapada land of 
Vadasara, 

(d) To the north by the villages ofOmkn- 
r ala and V adasara. 

III. Grantee. — The temple ofMules vara 
(at Man dal), and the ascetics of the monastery 
attached thereto, for daily worship and main- 
tenance, the Sthanapati Yedagarbha- 
r a s i, (the superior of the Mandal monastery) 
being the trustee. 

A IV. Officials. — The writer of the grant : 
Akshapatalika Soma si ha, son of* 
(S a t i)k umara, aKayastha. Dutaka: 
the minister for peace and war, Thaknra 
V a h u-d e v a. 


IT L. 6, read Wi °TO; L. 7, read 

«rftr; SfRfa ; Rrefir. 


It. 8, read rT 0 ; 0 ^:* L. 15, read 
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No. 6.* 

Plate 1. 

( I ) “t 1 j «^Rr^r*r rcr 1 if Pi era w ^towi ir?F#n|f?Tf - 

0) Tgsnera- 

( 6 ) ^ Trer^-q^ ^ ki^i irai iti%ff ir- 

( s ) & i =h rf 

{ 9 ) <^4 qiu4 -i r^riRT- 

( 10 ) TO%TO *1 tl VI TO STI^RirTOT : ^iWJTFTfft-'TWcRr^r: 

( II ) irr^Tf mi tn r^qqrrpTqrrrc°Tr tprqsRjT q: erqrecr q?rr H #*mf^ f riR'- 

•r%qrr- 

( 12 ) SJ^TH WRfRJ-HTf an^qTHR^lT^rq-r TORTS R e- 

( 13 ) ^r \3<^» q| 3 tt'W^k <^ sj%srt ^n^- 

*W‘ 

O «TT5% rrt wl#w^ HHKrer^wr frfw qjMtesRRTO- 

( 15 ) srtokk 'nf 5 ra^HT^‘i%w q:rc^T5F3T#r q^wfinq- rqfrcrRW 3 ^%-spt- 

( 16 ) f5R %qr37srra : ^wtorct Hf^RTf &<£% hTtortort- 

( 17 ) qmfr ^rrroro^feR^wr TO^RFmrcer cptt* 

( 1S ) *rR?wf RrqwrqR' sc \ erFfrci to^t crt ^tT%?qt qrr 

-ErfcTs: \ crt 

( 19 ) jjR7fj%- Rfcr sc \ qrfq#r srfer §r° u SFfprr ttoct° n s-ero %m \ 

5TP#rr tt- 

( 20 ) ?icT\^r to r \ ^r^rfar ttoct \ tosto qrar \ esFftqt- 

TO \ qWcf- 

< 21 ) cT ew^orjt tpg° Jjarj-o ^ftt^ ^rprerara tottctto ^TO^r^ffro^r^-- 
( 22 ) qqrf%^Frr%^TT^’35i# crt ^rqprrrc srrewrar tort# =q *r^rt «sft^**$*ir- 
O 3-3rRTTOcR^4rraR we^Rr^sibRvrrSn jr# ll qTrorPRTCRT wr ii ^st^t 

( 24 ) fTTO^TOfqqffqrqt #rr i stIttott qffq^rqpr'Trr qrort hrrt ^Rshwapt- 

( 25 ) rtr €rft qqrcRRr^rR^qrqt #n 1 w^Rt HTO^R^qiqr €rari 

( 26 ) HFTTOrrotqrTRiqRqr: #nri hrt ii qwfifTO h iH toi%# m- 

( 27 ) qf%riT%^qf qqr^qqRL^r] qm^rtqr H^RTOWRWi^frrs 

C 28 ) [cTTN^r] fr j T’ Rc T s q' I HRIR %cfcT 3<RW TOTSRSRT^TRTP? 

( 29 ) q IR '^rf P R Wcq ^ ^^l q r^ qq ffR R: l TR#?^ II. ^ ^ TORT **T- 


* Dimensions 14 inches by 15 inches. Characters Jaina- 
Devanftgart. Preservation, badly damaged. 

+ L. 5, dele one qw° before *HIW°- L. 15, read. 


°^( | y«^ '- L. 16, ^F3T doubtful. Bead cm :; ^IB°; 
dele one S^RT°. L. 17, read i ttftd : - L. 34, read 

yidis'TH 0 - 
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Plate II. 

0 %*r ii w fturwr rr rtsr ^jprsr: i arr^iw =qr-pRRr crr%r rrtJ 
( s ) #cr ii \ sr m sr*r fu[qrt]u rot frft%r w *rsqf% \\\\ 

O Rsrra^NtrRTN i t^wTh mm %r^Ris<m*i: i^. *gr*rtf- 

( 4 ) R JWT [*MR: ulrRTRFT: 1 WFT «RET WW 5 RfT II » 53 T *JpT 

NTRR: qrrro- • 

( 5 ) str s ^pjr qr# uqre: i uRF%>q ?rwt ^ qRtfrqr *nrft:i\u 

C) fernmz wuh ^Rwurffi? 3-° uiwfRir§rr mimzf&n 3-° ^rercftrcq 11 
0 3 ^ursq HcrurFr h° #r§a[f ?r<r 

^flRRW 1 

O stot H55^r[3^]?ngrs!T: RqsFqqcrrcq qij^r ~ - 


?FKT°r- ~ 

() ^nrefwrqR ^tft - - h- 

( 10 ) ; TOR : WcP q*TT II tfqRRRqrtRRfcq “ ftvjsgopr 

( u ) NH^raurr str qqr 5 Ffr z \ sprqssgq ? rr. 

( I2 ) sr fir ctnt gjq ?r « q*rr qrR%q<rqqsrr?RqtR 

C 3 ) ¥ u q 11 arqcrr q*fr qtqw 3t*T ?r- 


('*) ftrcrr “ ~ 5R q 5fr§ill qqr qropjcr * qRvff 

( 15 ) st U qqr qrTOjcrqq qqi~q*RqRfir — 

( 16 ) sr \ qqr %*srapsft<flreqr : rrt — qnppraftqprr — qfirfr - - n err- 

( 17 ) h «r \NNr ^cr^TqqRr~~cf qfir qqrsR — qqr torts 1 qgqr mr wt 

srfcr f£« 37 R 3 T \ 

( 18 ) W 1 f?gw 1 flflR 5 Ti« 5 fWc 1 i*gi jf*r larp: 1 q q 11 

H tortot 1 arrfirw 1 1 rtotT 1 Rpre 1 qrfisqr* i wi^t izwzi- rr 11 

( 2 °) ^J l W ' 1 \ 3 jcf I JRqt!% l H|TU 1 wtifi 1 ^Rfr 

I cTRqi I 3 FT- 

( 21 ) sn^nr 1 wwnr 1 Rfw 1 *fK 1 sr - \ ^hr* i 1 1 

[q]qfiR- 

( 22 ) qfrpjTOT^RRqg%q ^'iR^l^RRFrq R^qRRT ^ptr srfq f- 

C 3 ) r \ 3 Rqnfl 3 ir 5 R mt H ^srrqqrRRqf^R qq^tHRqtoqq qf#rq- 

(“ 4 ) R r RTR I l?ld^*HRlUK<+i — RTpT¥T flRT? H IJTST | qjjff ; sftrRqRFT- 

( s5 ) qr^TR — snrcRTRqRr?q \ \ qqf ^R ^r r %<TRiwrr m- 

( 26 ) wq 1 ^TT W T: $TSft ^ f^f^ W r || 

TOT: I R qqPR qf^Rtq : qRRq R II 
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Anahillapataka, addresses the officials ‘ 
and inhabitants of Vardhi P a t h a k a on 
Friday, the 8th day of the bright half of 
Ashadha of S. 1287 Vikrama, and announces 
the following grant : — 

II. Object granted. — (1) The village of 
Derail (?)§ bounded — 

(a) Pastby the village of Ha msal apnra, 

(b) South by the villages of Phimchadi 
and Haniyani, 

(c) West by the village of Medhnra, 

(d) North by the villages of Surayaja 
and Saparada. 

(2) And various taxes in land and money. 

Ill Grantees , — The temples of Anales- 


| vara and S a 1 a k k a n e s v a r a, built by the 
Solunki Hana Ana Tha(kura) Lunapasaka 
if i Salakhanapura, to defray the expenses 
of the temple service, and to feed Brahmans, the 
trustee being the superior of the monastery of 
Mulesvaradeva in M a n d a 1 i- 

JF. Officials. — The writer and Dutaka 
are the same as in No. o. 

Y. Postscript. — The postscript, which is con- 
siderably mutilated, apparently contains some 
more orders regarding dues. to be paid by the 
Vanias of Salakhanapura. I regret that 
I have no means of ascertaining the meaning oi 
all the technical terms in ancient Gujarati which 
it contains. 


No. 7-f 

Plate L 

0) «i II 

C) VFWSl 0 *1 I <Efj§«n d 4 i. I < W I RrcRPSfrjJtS ■ 

( 5 ) 'TRTfwrcT 

( 6 ) ii 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 




( 12 ) 


( 13 ) 



*u«MUiH<i4su^^ii'i^rjrr»ir srv- 

V*TT II s #T *»>*» t si* 

i m v'jirsrfa' wrt 

rwvr- 


( 15 ) qSR/wflrH : 

( 16 ) i: 

( 17 ) 3?VT5fr?^ 

( 1S ) \ im nr 

( 19 ) ^ ^wnftwrre^r erprr wft'n^rwM 

( 20 ) ^[HiTivrvTtifif^w 

( 21 ) 'TT^TTTfTST R^RT^T- 8 ! 

(22) ^ [^JTfq^jrP 


R The village given is not to be traced on the Quarter- 
Master General’s map. Htosalapnra isthe village of that 
name in the north-west corner of the Yiramgam TalnM. 
To the north lies ‘ Soornj/the Snrfyaj of thegrant. South- 
west 1 find Pnnehar, which I identify with Phimchadi. 


Dimensions 11| inches by 14 inches. Characters Jaina- 
Devanagari. Preservation good except in the lower parts 
of the plates. 

* L. 22, read °5TrB-° 
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Plate II. 

C) rf ur?[?*r}iPT%r ^f??rrwii5?kpTOW 

( 5 ) Mirwri mrrim u- 

0) ?rr[irra]# snwrw *twr[ ajfer \o ffi apdgw- 

0 “vjft ^ w^H%^t^*rrpT: irh ii qj^wr^iar wr n <t°#*tt m- 

( 6 ) wir^rc^crrw: rfppi #rr It srrawi gaRr^iqr^RFr #rr I q- 

( 7 ) rwrt ?cPTRW<fRtfNprt #rr 1 s^nvrr ^W’rartiTanr^rqRqt: #• 

( 8 ) mi tffar 11 qp^PRuw tfsnrrfa^l^far- 

C) ^HTR?Ffi%r5r*^ UfHcTstf i ^prpf 

( l0 ) ^g«TO55 WWrff^W^^^PTRlTflf- 

(“) [^: 1 urtw 11 3% *f *nnar **m 11 sfe r%erlr 

O 2 ) arriw ^nyrar ^ 5TT% tot %r 1 \ wzn q^r *r % itw 1 

u fr- 

( 15 ) gpn frm%r f^Pr: mc *r*3# 1 \ tarrarimpTrj g*TO^rr^Fr s 1 f^r- 

( 14 ) *n#: qsrrct t r?K^r : I \ s^rr vffir Mrffc: qrmrpi; q^gfrqr- 

O ^ uw< 1 m*n%i aTRwf frqpri M wfe- 1 s? 

( 16 ) 3 |f*rfgMr M^r umpt: uiurftft: 1 ww mst ^rr ^raRq- ctset qw 11 <\ i%- 

nmm wf mrr^TKfrr TO^^ra-o *pr- 

( 18 ) fur* l *r<mrift’ ere ^ 

‘sffrfafarer 11 


No. 7 .^Abstract. 

I Preamble. — (a) Vamsdvali. Agrees with 
No. 5 of 1288 Vikrama, except that the de- 
scriptions of Jay a sim ha and Mula r a j a II. 
are literally the same as in No. 8 of 1263 
Vikrama. 

(b) B h 1 m a d e v a II., who resides in A n a- 
h i 1 l a p a t a k a, addresses the officials and in- 
habitants of Yalauy a Pathaka on Monday, 
the Pratipad of the bright half of Bhadrapada 
of 1288 Yikrama, and announces the following 
grant : — 

„ n - Grantees and Purpose.— The temples of 
-inalesvara and Salakhanesrara in 
Salakhanapura, (and) the superior of the 
monastery (there), Vedagarbharasi, as 
wellas his son Somesrara, for the main- 

ti^*r,tf #r. 9 °i Vr.-i ifa,. l. 6 , grsitfit 

^^ ■*-***. nr.rwa^jRir. 


tenance of the B h a 1 1 a r a k a s and the alms- 
house. 

III. Object granted . — The village of 

and twenty ploughs of land in the village (for 
Somes vara), the village being bounded — 

(a) To the east by the villages of Sam- 
para and Chhatahara (?), 

(b) To the south by the village of G u n- 
thavada, 

(c) To the west by the village of Rana. 
vada. 

(d) Tojffie north by the villages of U n- 
dira and An g ana v ad a. 

IV. Officials . — The writer, Mahakshapa- 
t a 1 i k a Thakura Somasimha, of Thakura 
Satikumara, aKayastha. 

Dufcaka : the minister for peace and war, 
ThakuraVahudeva. 


doubtful. L. 11, read ^$1^; frsftf. L. 12, read 
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No. 8.1 ’ 

Plate 1. 

< > ™ 

( 3 ) i^^'TRT^STRTTOSTlf^^- 

C ) sijstiwri - i i pJtpt q (.jp^kh** *i £k ^WR%?^ arrawRrT^^'- 

( 6 ) ^r — ~ ■ " 

( 7 ) *» 

( 8 ) 


H 0) 

( 1 e ) q g i i re rfwsre?- 

(^) 3n^TOffrrr#m#7^- 

{ ^) ftf4TnTOV) *1 xj s^ |^) sqpT^fa^: ^T^qT’TqT^q^RFITcT : I T1W ; T : fJTRfnj- 

C ) W srpRt^r Itw^ m 

( i7 ) w i, ['srnr?] Rwrr^icmRfl ti^wf s-r-stj <mrcg^| m- 

( J IJ T I TRrr ? ?‘ > JS'^l' A JTt JRlK-SWRTcITs F ft JTPrf ?Tnt \S JT- 

( ,9 ) wwrrHw^rr|irRr fatu^r 

(*°) ^r w q-?Rrqf%jR^- <repcrarc?rf 

( 21 ) srrf^qTTRrj^jq- ^ qr^Jnftfr- \\ 

{-*•} 9T f*THk|r*M-*r 3'^RT^TTjfirpTT ^r^RTFTWFr #3TRra[c?^]<|T ». 

( 25 ) tf Wtr ^ w^i^i$^frr g?^iw q# ^t°wpw[jt m}^- 
(**) WRR^Rf?W^WT ^PrvTHtfli# ^q^^?rq¥ST?FTq 1.1 

< 25 ) ** ^r Tgtiuft 'mfcn or hn**rr- 

< 26 ) «T^n#sfrH*ra?5qr [*r] 

Plate 11. 

n °r ^^TTcTfr^rr \ ^ %?» ^ | 

< 2 ) WfrRFTo cPTf ^?H»T^-*I 

< 3 ) *s*qr[ft]ar ^ JTBTfM^r^feT^- 

O WR - ] ^lltlHKiT^q^iiff: tf^T II piWl WT II q^pn qft g fflq f- 

(?) *ratqpTT #4T l ^jrai'tarqtffHiql #rr II qrt&nrprt g refrnuim r- 

O *rf^T o rpTrw : tfl^hi rri ii 3rR3?ri fqii^rri^^sr^Trqqr: ttrt- 


t Dimensions llfr inches by 14 £ inches. Characters 
Jaina-Devan&gart Preservation, slightly damaged. 

§ Ii. 11 , read *RW?^r°; ^T. L. 16 , read £EPf- 


sqm * L. 21 , ^TFRrTWr. L. 
L. 24 , read m €°j 
T L. 2 , read 


read f^; ^ c ; 
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( 7 ) «rf 3 tht 11 q^-f^prr arrsrrar wr II 'rIrt <m urrr- 

( 8 ) ii stcftrt cT^iwsfrr rrsrr r l qr%w sfrRRrrcsrepr u m- 

(-) u ^Tfs-^prr srrvRT *rt w ree- 

( 10 ) f Rm^wT^armi^f tffarii *sHara*w- 

( 1J ) ^^TTSfR JR^tfcR WgRcTR 11 ^TRpif RtTgRtfR* 

( 13 ) 1 'TRRFT-^r II <RT R *Rr- 

{“) wctt rfr ii *?f& ^Iwssnf^r^rif r^r *jf*R: i arr^iprr RT5»Tcrr Rctt%- 

( l3 ) f si^r #er i \ ??^rr <u3rrr wr % ?tr 11 & ftmr frfipjsrr fqf- 

( 10 ) PT: *T3arf% 1 ^ t«rT2%f^RTf fWWr: 1 fRTOqp ST3TT- 

C 7 ) *R rr^rptciw: U *nft=r: 'rr^fepr wyh^rr rr% n- 

( lS ) tOTP: 1 ST*Tf%s4 3FPTRT ^J'TPTT R> W 'TFPftR I s sfffipfa- 

( 19 ) trr rtst rrarfir-. ^nrai^f*P i ww *rt ^fr ?h«rr <rt «k^ 11 << j%r%cr- 

( Ju ) firs wrt ^TTOF^nrgjr 3 -® RR^pg^Rrm^p er® *sfHrr- 

( 21 ) r%Ir i 5jnn\s^»TST*rifr 3 -® ff%n 


No . 8. — Abstract. 

L Preamble . — (c&) VwhsdvaU agrees with 
No. 7 of 1288, except that Mularaja II. is de- 
scribed as {resembling) the rooming sun by illu- 
minating the world, that had been overshadowed 
by the darkness of the Mlechhas. 

(b) Bhimadeva II. addresses the officials 
and inhabitants ofVard-hipathaka on 
Thursday, the 14th day of the bright half of 
M a r g a of 1295 Vikrama, and announces the 
following grant : — 

II. Object granted. — (I) . . . pur a, erected 
on the site of the village of B h 0 j u y a. 

(2) A palladikd in the village of Ghusadi 
near Gohanasara. 

(3) A garden measuring two 'ploughs in the 
north-eastern part of . . . s a n a. 

. . . . para, being bounded — 

(a) East by the .village of N i 1 a c h h i, 

( h ) South by the village of Ghusadi,. 

(c) West by the village of M ad u c h a n a. 


(d) North by the villages Trihati and 
Kushaloda. 

Boundaries of the palladikd : — 

(a) East the palladikd ofDvaravatisatka, 

(b) South by the king’s highroad, 

(c) West by a little tank and the king’s field, 

(d) North by the road to Bhoj nyi 
III Grantee . — The temples of V irames- 

va r a, built by Rana V i r a m a, son of Rana 
Lunapasa, in Ghusadi, and of Sumales- 
vara, for the purpose of defraying the expendi- 
ture of the worship, the trustee being the 
superior of the monastery, Rajakula V e d a- 
garbharasi. 

IV. Officials.— Writer, as above in No- 7 of 
1288 Vikrama. 

Dutaka: the minister for peace and war, 
Thakura Vayajaladeva. 

N .B . — The first plate is signed in line 26 by 
Sumaladevi, one of Bhimadeva’ s queens. 

No. 9.f 


Plate I. 


( 1 ) 1 or l- II RRT 




* L. 11, read %fnpr°. It. 14, <rf|- y^lPrj f^rsfrT. + Dimensions 13 inches by 16 inches. Characters Jama- 
ls 16, read ffr. Deranfigari. 
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( 4 ) <<K*t ♦< gK*> ^^W^^^r?Rt'qT^irrRT 3 TTfvr~f- 3 Tq-- 

(M ^ 

C) 

cr 

( 8 ) * 


( 9 ) 




r? ^^H 4 f&M^ 4 iTcrff§^ I 

3 RW*r tprcrgr^cr T H~ 
stspsth 

^PRK-i^r-isfr^r^n' 11 fw g?g ^ *rr- 

'5fr j r?°r^iT'Tr^lr ^rr^Tg^' grrAr ’ gwr^Nw- 



T^TJIfRPTT- 
r^MldMctiM^r^sq-- 

cm ‘ 

n 

(M * 

( l6 ) 

CM 
C 8 ) 

( ,9 ) im* ^rr 

cm i 
( al ) 

( 22 ) ^KFtfKfrt ftf^ 3 T tJTPT^^^FF^W 

C s ) ^frjrrjr^ =er qr^ipfifrsr fthtrw=r-*r ^pmrripri^q- ^priifar it. 

( 24 ) *T?KpfNl-H 555 ^ 5 qr«r 

Plate II 

( 1 ) ["rrjqFP ^nrrT^r: ^f ^WTWf^rrgf%g^ 

C 2 ) tr e^rmpr gs^rcprawr 

( 4 ) wtl #p}# ^m- 

(M %^reg r r^»PE*rrfir : ire^n U ^Ti^rFJwrrar^T q*rr n *j^qr 

( 6 ) 9T*t%: #*rpTf tfNr i gf° ^ r g r qwtfww f gffar t qf*wRr w&*w- #- 

( 7 ) *rrcr tffaT i ggreiT gr^gwsT^grmw lEffapri #*rr u ^R-qtfqrn^ntT- 

( 9 ) gwgpi ggA<r<aj l w*nw %crw goww *rgrj»ir 

CM ^K'^pt grft»ri^ ^ciTg : gqA A sq- l qr?*%w n 3% 
( l M ^ grrqgr swr n qfeftgc^nfSr wft firm vmz: i 3rr#w ^rar ^r m- 
( l2 ) %■ TOF q%g II \ f^- f|- f o f gq^^gR g4- 

( 1S ) ggrw^ I arnrTf pr: sttcr gqgrrr g^ f nrrrgggfr#qt%g^ r 
CM *r: U \ <rpftc g*r A^5?grfg i R»fra rcira n ra» n- 

( ‘M Pr ?rrA A gpr gif: g-Krctfer li ^ ^grn^r- girufatg : n 


eftT°wr»rafar: eef- 


X E. 16, read hRi cf° ’Pi j* ^*«r« 0 
§ L. 2, read ^T°i %:. L. 4, 


L. 5, 


dele <F£f°. L. 9, read ^Rrcfc R 11. read «£- 

frrefrT- L.12, JR%\ L. M. read itFrT 9 .* 
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( 16 ) Terr frcvcrev <rt <m il y ^rra-^roiri ^%tg T 3 i RH : ilf 

( 17 ) frswqf: !T3TF7% ^f^PTRU^r: II ^ «K5rTT % Clfa fgSRj I *T f%- 

( 18 ) snri fpr^r Rff*r: m *r«TrlT 11 $. 5 urr*rf*r kitpp w'tPsrr^^t^r vre- 

( 19 ) % uwsr: i epfwf ^fFRrr && str* qrsRrvr vfft: H * 

( 20 ) ft? wiwwsr^s' © urr%fr*nr|FF © ^crr^t^r- 03-0 ^ur*rrw? u 

aTcFfiT^ ^T3r|qT%ri%^FT o g- o s^fRCRT^B:^ 31% 


'#r£r*f^rw » 


No . 9. — Abstract. 

I. Preamble. — (a) Vaihsavali agrees with 
the preceding No. 8 of S. 1295 V., except that 
the 9th king A j a 7 a p a la receives the addi- 
tional epithet mahamdhesvara ,, or e the ardent 
devotee of Siva.’ 

(5) Blilmade va II., who resides in Ana- 
hillapataka, addresses the officials and 
inhabitants of the Vardh ipath aka on Sun- 
day, the 14th of the dark half of 1296 Vikrama, 
and announces the following grant : — 

II. Object granted . — The village of Raja- 
yasiyani,* bounded — 

(a) Past by the villages of T h e t ha v a s an a 
and R i v a d i, 

(b) South by Li 1 1 1 e U b h a d a, 


(c) West by Mandali, 

(d) North by the villages of S a h a j ava- 
s a n a and Dalaudda. 

III. Grantees . — The templer of Virame- 
s vara and Sumalesvara, built by Rana 
Virama, son of the Soluuki Rana Luna- 
pasa in G h u s a d x to defray the expense of 
the worship, the trustee being the superior of the 
monastery, Rajakula Vedagarbharasi. 

TV. Officials . — The loriter is the same as in. 
Nos. 7 and 8. 

Dutaka: the same as in No. 8. 

N.B . — The first plate is signed Mah dr ajm- 
srisumaladevydscha , c and (a grant) of queen 
Sumalade vi.’ 


No. 10. f 
Plate I. 


O 

( 2 ) 


^ ' " q-' ^ 

n USTrf^TI <31 ^ I^TTcDTiiRI^ | l^r^R^^RTT^JnT- 

( 6 ) If 4 rT*f rrURTf- 
( ) pRT-fqiH S 'R<K*RT 9RUW I ci 

( ) 57r."<^j t> ct ti h k -a 

{ ) um^kh^uk^i <hsiu+i^i 4 |^| 4 mh qrfaiV^i i «?> ct Tf ^ a n r r * + 

( 13 ) uiTPKRrq^wFT ^T g pj fRi i ei^^ Tfr i f ^-rrVrr 

^ 1 ) f: #fre# w 11 =r- 


oJL^* 16 ’ 1064 ftW° L. 17, read fUT- L. 18, read 

srqrr. 

•'n*th?lr' S^ n B 081164 B «■ iti a nfi,tttTiia Ylramgam, 
rvf Tf^ Snrroy map, where Thetharasnna appears 

* 9tie ^« ui > « HiMS, Laghu tfbhada as TJbbadfi 


traced an ^ m DSlod. Sahajavasana ie not to be 

t "I" B ™ iens io ]ls 11 inches by 13 i inches. Characters 
Jama-Devanagarl. Preservation good. 

X L. 12, read 
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C ) tr*RK , 5^t5,fr%5r? h?h_ qq ^qsrre: S. ir*cs- 

( 16 ) rt tprifi fHT^r^'jf|?rr'Ti ht° #r° , *n^HTtfrwmTWri ^3TrcTg4'5rf cr r'i|r%^ 

( 17 ) wfpqcrrcr faqratrc *tffa3r°Tftwqrs'qr ftftt wf# HTRrcftHRW hr- 

( 1S ) ^rennccrt ftf^Rr TrsRjfr- 

( 19 > frsT fofftrwsw ^qqwiricq HtHwrRTT^RftwHr 

( 20 ) Hrtx°qRR%rH^§T ^irnRir [h#3-rh] 

Plate II. 

C) *Rr HTR^FTHfcHr ^r°Tr ° s 5rf^ cr rqrari hrth- 

O zmk wHHr^oTm^fH^^oT^-R^nfrE^ ^rft^wiTrt arr^fa^RT qRHpqqTTEr- ii 

Hic73Frqs|- 

( 3 ) *trtm': JT?#r ii qta^R^iwr *rt U i^raR^^^Rqr: tfRRt 

HRT I 5KFTW 

O ^55?firrn-R-<Tij|jRr : h?hrt hTut i qf^rrprt : hrrt htht i 

( 5 ) hrrt hrt 11 Tprjf^nwrrmsr w U 

yhr [h^t] 

( 6 ) STRATA <1 RBTFRt: HRRT HflT*TT I RRRHFT WRHOTHRtXR^HrT^ HIHRT HR7 1 

( 7 ) srr%wri RrclrrqrHRRfam hrt i 'rf^w i%TRim5rTOw*RT .- hIrrt 

hrt I mm- 

(°) mm H^RRiRTHTfTcrrHTr: ^Irrt hrt i hrtrt H?rqHOT ; RqRRRT hrt i hnw- 

( 9 ) % frlT^qTHHrJTTTr hTRT II qHHJfrnTTRf^'T^ratr TTRTlHRqJRT HFFTfHHH- 

( 10 ) q^WcfrTHR^RTXTEnTRRT HHRRR HH[cr]H?FH II 

HTHT- 

( 1 1 ) R %Hcg a T'¥H' -S 1 t TRRR- 

( 12 ) m i hth xr writ s^rfH^r ii Hfef'fHc^TFT mm Ffs^r rfr:'* i 3 nwHr ^rrf*Rr 

m ctthtt mm m 

( 15 ) %h ii \ Trfrr ttrt *rc?}pr* raRFRt rthtr i^TsjwT % htctt q m- 

RfcT TTHTR z m %HT-S- 

i 1 *) fr nr^ vnr I tfiARritr h3t£ qrftrr : qt hjtfrt mmi th'-hPetf: 'tt- 

ficfF ^FTF *T 

H mtfrfm- it ^ srff5rff*r RHrr tftr : mmzfz- I mmzm mm p mmzm 

cRCT 'TT5T II II 

( 16 ) fHRRRPST 5TTHH 


arrm^ToRT Z ° HRTHCH 

ii » ii 

CRT ?T1TRFR HTS^TT ssftH^^R^r[^T^] 


( ) ffcTaRT'R S’ o 
( l8 ) : 

C 9 ) HmHRrcpRFf whk^rjr; m$ ii 


hfjht ii » it ». ii » ii 

3H%T?- 


§ L. 16 , read >KTHJ 0 ; °*nrrHTPTf. L. SO, read 3 TO°; T L. 2 , read ?^t°i ^TT- L. 12 , read SHT «T; ?Tf- 
^°. HTfr; TOT . 
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( 20 ) w: *r«ncr *r* ^tpt v- 

( 21 ) f^TR * 3R%frq%* JTcfmr-* 

( 22 ) ^WTT U 3T«<*l'l*mT ^rft" 11 


No. 10. — Abstract . 

I. Preamble . — (a). Vamsdvali agrees for 
the first eleven kings, from Mularaja I. to 
BMmadeva II. , with the preceding grant No. 9, 
of S. 1296 Vikrama; the additional king is 

12. Tribhnvanapaladeva. 

(b) Tribhuvanapala, who resides at 
Anahillapataka, addresses the officials 
and inhabitants of the Yis liay a and Dan* 
da hi Pathakas on Monday, the sixth day of 
the bright half of Chaitra of 1299 Vikrama, and 
announces the following grant, which he had 
vowed on the new moon of Plialguna (of the same 
year), on the occasion of an eclipse of the snn. 

IL Objects granted . — 1. The village of 
Bhamshar a,+ bounded — 

(a) Past by the villages of K u. r a 1 i and 
T> a s ay aj a, 

(h) South by the villages of Kura .1 i and 
Tribha, 

(c) West by the villages of A r a t h a u r a 
and U n j h a, 

(d) North by the villages of U n j h a, Dasa* 
yaja and Kambali. 

(2) The village of R a j apur i, bounded — 


(a) East by U 1 a v a(s ana) and D a n g a - 
r a u a, 

( b ) South-east by the villages ofChanda- 
v a s a n a and Indravada, ^ 

(c) South by the village of A h i r a n a, 

(d) West by the villages of Sirasa viand 
N andavasana, 

(e) North-west by the villages ofUntauya 
and Sirasavi, 

( f) North by the village ofNandavasana, 

(g) North-east by the village of K u i 1 a y a. 

III. Purpose of Grant. — L To feed the reli- 
gious mendicants (hdrpatiha) at the almshouse 
built by Bana Lunapasau in the Talapada of 
Maula, for the spiritual benefit of his mother* 
queen Salakhanadevi. 

IV. Officials. — The writer and dutaha are the 
same as in No. 9, Bhimadeva’s grant of 129fi. 

V. Postscript. — A postscript states that this 
sdsana has been made over to Sthanapati, the 
illustrious V edagarbharasi- (the superior 
of the Saiva monastery at Mandali), and that he 
and his successors have been made trustees. 
A further postscript adds the proviso that the 
possessors of the two villages are responsible for 
robberies committed within their boundaries. 


No. n.t 
Plate I. 

(0 m*\\ *srr%T § 

(-) Mr Tpnirr ^TO3rr^^URTcrqr^'R*r- 

C) srfrc^r gnrnTf^cgsq-q- grMr g^ <fi Mi ^ 

( 4 ) - 


C) wairraRigtf&fo ^rt 3 t^rprt 

( 8 ) nrf?f*rr> cnRcnih ^rireKrsrR sererqwpri ^sqRR*tswr 

( l0 ) |[R]Rf3r flfef ttotcr srwr ii *f*rt 


* b. 21, read. 0 finSKR' O i HTf 1 qrWt 
f The Quarter-Master General’s map gives of all the vil- 
lages mentioned only Unjha, south of Sidhpur and Uttohr, 
■which appears^o he Arathaura. 


X Measurements of plates 11 inches by 13f inches. 
Characters J aina-Devanagari. 

§ L. 1, read S%*rrerBT- L.'6, read f®rW°. L. 9, 
read HT^PtTRfC* L. 10, read Tq^STfcT* 
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(") ® 5r ^THTf^HR WR gf&RHHl HltRH 

( 12 ) hr#tr m ^4 hr-crkht fqfsrer 


HR 
RH 

sftRHR hpr- 

/1S e ^ 4 W- 1 T 

(**) **■ ynm*T qfrR qirf^^r r <ra*n?nr 3 r rrirrt 

{ ) ‘jttf'hf^TcTHW Rgf 3 TCT RfPRH HFRHH HR HHRHRTO'RT# R HR HRR 

ifSjfcj’- 

n f: Rhr^rr%shto*j% srr s ra- re 


HTRHg cfSTT 



hrh- 


( ) rf^rrt sstrt hhrpr rhtr: hr ijrhirrrirrtir^rr RfpirR? rurr 

3TJST- 

( ) ««t*rr HAf^Fir hr r'Twrsrr* hr HruHRrHR^HrfHWRfRRRR fHfprr hr sthpt* 

19 ^ rhhpI 

( l9 ) ^®rr hwr^hrr RRHHKRHHHRR rH hr (%hhrhw*:h- 

wv - 

Plate II, 

(0 ^FR?r4- hr WrMft srrRRf hh^t rthotr-* 

( 2 ) ^rrrwFnrnT w hr rrr ^prfR K hr rh hr r°tr? n h rrrtwr- 
O hhthc^ ^ hr R'HiHHR^rHrrs'^T \ hr wf^RRfHHrr \ hr rwfht fjw- 

RgfqHrr- 

C) HT KH RH 5C \ RRR R^4e?fHRT \ CRHl HRHRTRR^ fuR 

H3RHR 

( 5 ) rrf=firnRf^RnHRrfHRH rr?rp-t rthh hh?hh i h^ rrh ^i-r r hr i 

qJwfH- 

( 6 ) fa ^ftRHHRHRqTHFHHnrrHHHI °l* ’HFRHf RR I HRHRT FHT% RRflRJRr- 

^ RRRH- 

( 7 ) R : €TrR HRT I HPRRHT KT% H$<RRHHRrHT #RT I HtTOEHT RTR HTWIR- 

RiRTHT w 

( 8 ) 'TRrrfHRSFiHrRHHiraHRTfrRqw hrhrhwh RlrRRJTRRrr- 

( 9 ) HtHf?H : HH^HRrRTHRTH HRr^HRHRTHR HTRIHHHH: HHHRWRHRjH: 

( 10 ) RRH HR H^HR: HR HR RTHR HR HfTR RRTRR HsRRHTIRjrH HHR| 

RTRCTHT Rf- 

( n ) H RHf^RRRHHrftRr hWiH^RTOTCR Ffak#T I 3r?RHHR%H h(t- 

RH H- 

( i2 ) RRHFH %HH 3RHHr£ HR RRTfH HlfjRHTfRRHHR HRRH R I 

HR HWf %- 


IT L. 12 , read °%^°. L. 18 , read Rf%R.*; PfaTqr:. 

* L. 1 , read ^T 3 T or perhaps «Rrl;° JJ 8 T- 

°IT#; ^TP#T; #^S’° L. 2 , perhaps L. 4 , 

read sF^HT:, i.e. T^T ?pr. L. 5 , read f^rrf^HT; RT- 


f%. L. 6, read RJFTi ; L. 8, read °*j4'd:; 

°fH-:; %it?Tt'; 1.9,read 0^r:; PFTS's RTf:; L. 
10, read c %^. L. 11, read 
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( !I ) mi I mr w mim i ^Frlgqrr : mro- 

f^FT : I W 

( !i ) pr q-arr *nfr aererw crarr *k& i l nteRT vfirec: n 3r%*rr 

^i-pfar =*r <rr^r =r-+ 

{■’) it u ^ ^r^Wprrg' v^r*uriuFr : f^w^r q-^rw ^rf^Rr- 

qiK^fiT: II ^ cT- 

(•') STURT n?%°T aps&referc ^r i nfi ^tfenrsFT^r wprr^f ^ stsvr ii a n 
( 17 ) *rcr^farf^rr?fr ^ssfNr*- 11 f^Rfkef ^^rf^TfiT 0 


r -tt: 


anrr j 


No, 11. — Abstract. 

I. Preamble. — In the 1317th. year of the 
Vikrama era, on the 4th day of the dark half 
of the month of Jyeshtha, on a Thursday, 
while the supreme ruler, supreme lord, the 
illustrious Visaladeva, the great king of 
kings, — who is made illustrious by the whole 
line of kings (his ancestors), — who obtained 
grace in consequence of a boon given by the 
husband of Umft, — who is endowed with ex- 
ceeding valour, who is (<25 it were) a sun {able) 
to open the buds of the lotus-field of the Chau- 
Inky a, — who is a volcanic fire to dry up the 
ocean of the army ofSinghan a, — who crushed 
the lord of M a 1 a va, who resembled a hatchet on 
account of his cutting the roots of the creeper-like 
turbulent government of the Medapataka coun- 
try, — who resembled Purushottama since he was 
chosen as husband by the daughter of the king 
of Karnata (just as Purushottama was elected 
by Lakshmi the daughter of the ocean), — who 
is adorned by numerous honorific titles, such as 
fi a ( second ) Bkima by the strength of his arm, the 
new Siddharaja, and a second A r j u n a,’ — 
ruled auspiciously and victoriously at Srimat 
Anahillapataka, and while his obedient 
prime minister, the illustrious N a g ad a, heldj 
all the great offices, viz. that of secretary and the 
rest, the great provincial chief RanaSaman- 
ta si mb a, who rules in Mandali, situated in 
Vardhipathaka, the favoured district of 
the above-mentioned supreme lord, gives the fol- 
lowing grant : — 

II Grantees and Purpose . — For the spiritual. 


L o 14 ’ l ead ^tNNT- L. 15, read 

nmr ,*rqr:. 

W loc- sing. pres, part., is used in i 

° ftie 13th ““toy : 

§ Apr. 4 new,’ means that the Brahmans had no 


welfare of the donor’s grandfather, RanaLuna- 
p a s a j a, to feed in A s a p a 1 1 i, at a formerly in- 
stituted sattra, eight new Brahmans, § and to keep 
the drinking- fountain there filled (PL I. 1. 14). 

2. For the spiritual welfare of the donor’s fa- 
ther, Rana Samgramasimha, to provide 
a complete dinner of royal food and drink, with 
condiments, betel, &c., at M a n d a 1 i to eight new 
Brahmans ; to provide for fourteen Brahmans of 
B r a h m a p u r a, at the Panchadasadina Srad- 
dha, during the dark half of the month when 
the sun stands in the constellation of Virgo, || 
alms an d dahshind ; and also to provide for the 
same Brahmans on every new moon alms 
and dahshind , and also alms for those Brah- 
mans of the Kapilavart a,^[ who have sat 
down to recite the whole Veda, and to keep 
the drinking-fountain filled (PL I. 11. 15-18). 

8. To provide daily food- offerings and the 
expenses of the service in the temples of B a 1- 
lalanarayana and Rupanarayana, 
and to repair dilapidated temples. (PL I. 1. 19, 
PL II. 1. 1.) 

III. Objects granted. — (a) In the village of 
M e h un a six ploughs of land, twelve shops in 
Man d a 1 1 , and 6 ploughs of land in the village 
ofRinasihavasana. 

(b) A garden inLundavasana. 

( c ) -A- garden in Rupapura. 

(d) A palladihd with a daily tax of one dam * 

All this was made over for management to the 

superior of S r imulesvar a de va’s monas- 
tery (at .Mandal), the great lord of ascetics, 
Rajakula Yisva m i t r a. (PI II. 11. 2-5.) 

fed before and were not to be fed again, a new batch 
taking their place. 

[I i.e. the Mah&layasraddha during Bladrapada Badi. 

tT The coast of the Bhardch districts. 

I am jmahle to explain the word palladikd. The text 
has 5 \ : which, I think, can only stand for 

‘one ddm * 
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Boundaries : — 

(1) OfMehuna — 

(a) East the villages of C h u n. n a ri, S u- 
h a s a d a, and Eannl, 

(&) South the villages of Shandika and 
ST a 1 o d a, 


(c) West the village of D u d hukha, 

(d) North the village of N a j a k a. 

dW, Officers . D u t a k a : the minister of 
peace and war (of the Kana) Thakur gridhara; 
the writer of the grant is Mali akshap&talika 
Mahan G o v i n d a. 


Pedigree of the Chatjlitkyas of Anhilvad. 
A. — Main line. 


L MOlaraja I., son of king itaii 

S. 998 — 1053 or 941-42 — 996-97a.d. [S. 1043] 

II. Chamundaraja, S. 1058—1066 : a.d. 997-98-1009-10 


III. Vallabbaraja, 
S. 1066, 
a.d. 1097-98 


IV. Durlabharaja Xagadeva 
S. 1066— 1078 i 

a.d. 1010 — 1021-22 


V- Bbimadeva I. [S. 1086 and (10)931 
S. 1078—1120 ' J 

a.d. 1021-22— 1063-64 
I 


VT. Kama I. 

S. 1120—1150 
a.d. 106.3-64—1093-94 

VII. Jayasimha, Siddharaja 
8. 1150 — 1199 
a.d. 1093-94 — 1 143-44 


Harip&la 

Tribhuvanapala 


B, — Vydglirapalli or Vdgheld branch . 

Dhavala, married to Kumarapala’s 
| mother’s sister 

Arno raj a 

Lavanaprasada, chief of Bholka 

Yiradhavala, Rana of Dholka 
Independent since S. 1 2^6 1295 (P) 

j a.d. 1219-20— 1238-39 (?) 

XIII. Visaladeva [S. 1317] 

Rana from 1238-39 
S. 1300—1318 king of Anhilvad 
a.d. 1243-44— 1261-62 

XIY. Arjunadeva 
S. 1318 — 1331 [S. 1318, 1328] 
a.d. 1261-62 — 1274-75 


VIII. gnm&rapala 
S. 1390—1230 
a.d. 1143-44— 1173-74 


Mahipala 
[S. 1207, 1213] 


IX. Ajayapala 
S. 1230—1233 
a.d. 1173-74— 1176-77 

i 


X. Mftlaraja II. j 

S. .1233-1235 XI. Bbimadeva II. 
a.d. 1176-77—1178 S. 1235—1-298 
a.d. 1178—1241-2 
[S. 1263, 65, 66, 
83, 87,88,95,96] 


XII. TribhnTaBapila 
[S. 12991 
1 

S. 1298—1300 
a.d. 1241-42 — 1243-44 


XV . Saraugadeva 

S. 1331—1353 [S. 1350] 
A.D.. 1274-75—1296 

XVI. Karn&deva II. 
S. 1353-1360 

a.d. 1296—1304. 
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Hots.— The dates have been taken for the reigns 
of the kings of the main .line from the Fraban - 
dhachintdmani, and agree with those of Mr. Forbes, 
given in the J Rds Mdld , except in the cases of 
Bhimadeva I., Karnadeva I., and Bhimadeva II. 
They agree with those of the Vichdrasreni for the 
reigns of Durlabharaja and of his successors, not 
for the earlier ones, which have been thrown into 
utter confusion by a transposition of Chamunaa- 
r£ja among the Chapotkatasl The origin of this 
error probably was a clerical mistake by which 
Qh&mundaraja’s name had been left out, and after- 
wards been marked on the margin with an errone- 
ous mark of reference in the text. Later copyists 
and correctors then enteredChamundainthe wrong 
place, and altered the dates so as to agree. The 
Government copy of the Vichdrasreni says, fol. 65, 
1. 12, to fol. 7 a, 1. 7 : — tadanusamva. 8'2l varshe vai- 
sdhha sudi 2- some somachdudavamsoipannah srtva- 
nardjah $ri apakilapuram asthdpayat tatra cha 60 
varshdni rdjyam abhuhta; tatputrena yogardjena 
nava varsha 9 rdjyam hrit{a)m ; tatah sarhvat 
891 (!) varshopavishtasrirahiddityena varsha 3 rdj-> 


yam hritam || tato vmrasimhasya rdjyam varsha 
11 tatah sam. 903 up a 0 iaiswta hshemardjasya rdj- 
yam cha 13 9 44 varshopavishta suta CHAMUNiura 
va 28 tatah sam. 981 || varshop tf suta ghdghadasya 
rdjyam cha || 28 || 998 varshopavita sutaptardjyam 
cha |j 9 ittham evam 1018 iitham ch&vad&vamhsh^ 
tabhih 196 varsha^ rdjyam hritam || tad arm sam. 
1018 varshe chauluTcyavamsopavisMasya dauhitra 
srimu lardj yam 35 tatah |] sam . 1052 varshopavishta 
suta vallabh A r<y ardjyam . v. 14 tatah sam. 1066 
varshe bhratri durlabhardj ardjyam varsha 12, etc. 
The Vichdrasreni gives the following exact dates 
for (1) Jayasimha, death S. 1199. Karttika 
sudi 3; (2)Kumarapfila, abhisheka Margasira 
Budi 4, S. 1199, death Pausha sudi 12, S. 1229 ; (3) 
Ajayapdla, death Phalguna sudi 12, S. 1232 ; (4) 
M HI a r£ j a II., death Chaitra sudi 4, S. 1234.— 
The dates for the kings of the Yaghela branch have 
been taken from tbe Vichdrasreni. The connection 
of their first ancestor, D h a v a 1 a, with the main 
line is not clear. But he also must have been a 
Ch a u 1 u k y a, as bis descendants always bear this 
family name in the inscriptions. 


MISCELLANEA. 


BARISAL GUNS, &c. 

In a manual of The District of Bdkarganj by 
Mr. Beveridge, tbe country round the mouth of the 
Ganges, and its peculiarities, are described. In 
one passage he refers to a phenomenon in one of 
the islands out in the Bay of Bengal. 

“I questioned Khela Mag about the curious 
phenomenon known by the name of the B a r i s a 1 
guns. He said that he heard them often in the 
beginning of the rains. He described the sound 
as being exactly like that of the discharge of a 
cannon, and said it appeared to have no connection 
with the tide, and that the noise was quite dif- 
ferent from that of the * Bore, 5 or of the coming in 
of the breakers. The noises appeared to come 
from the north, south, and south-west. The state- 
ment that they sometimes come from the north is 
important, for hitherto we have supposed that no 
one ever got to the south of them. It is because 
that they are always heard from the south that 
the natives poetically represent them as caused 
by the shutting and opening of Havana’s gate in 
Oeylon. J# Mr. Beveridge adds (p. 168), fC The con- 
clusion, therefore, which I come to, is that the 
sounds are atmospheric, and in some way con- 
nected with electricity. ” 

At p. 164 of vol. Y . of the Indian Antiquary, 
Mr. Home, in Ms account of Himalayan villages, 
mentions, the extraordinary and imposing sounds 
heard in the early morning amongst the mighty 
peaks,— not ascribable, he thinks, to avalanches, 
and which the natives cannot account for. 


The town of Koimbatftr, in Madras, is hacked on 
the west by a semicircle of lofty mountains, cleft in 
the centre of the arc by a lower pass, down the high 
slope above which, on the south, a white streak of 
wauer is seen descending. This is the source of the 
S i r i v a ni, an affluent of the Bhav&ni river, which 
skirts and drains the southern watershed of the 
Nilgiris. The Sirivfinx waterfall issues from a re- 
markable pool or rock-basin, quite 4000 feet high on 
the mountain side, and called by the jungle people 
Muttukulam, £ Pearl-foot. ' The people have a 
great awe of this pool, and can hardly he persuaded 
to approach it, declaring that extraordinary and 
tremendous noises are at times heard to issue from 
it, and roll cracking amongst the mountains. 
It is declared to be bottomless, and certainly 
the longest bamboo obtainable could find no 
bottom. 

In a book of South American travel published a 
few years ago, there was an account of a tremen- 
dous and terrifying noise proceeding for three days 
from the interior of the vast Guiana forest- 
wilderness : there was no earthquake or volcanic 
phenomena to account for it, and the Indians could 
suggest no cause or explanation. 

Whether Mr. Beveridge’s suggestion of atmo- 
spheric causes and electricity will account for 
these mighty and mysterious voices from ocean, 
mountains, and forest is a question for natural 
philosophers to determine. 


M. J. W. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
{Continued from gage 42.) 

XV . — Gold treasure-trove in Madras . 


I X vol. II. of Col. Yule’s edition of the Travels 
of Marco Polo , pp. 305-311, there is an ac- 
count of the once famous port of Kail, in 
Tinnivelly, near the extreme southern cape of the 
Peninsula. In Marco Polo’s time it belonged to 
Aslar, the eldest of five brother- kings who ruled 
the regions of the south. “ At this city,’ ’ says 
Marco, cc touch all ships that come from the west 
— from Hormos, Aden, and Arabia.” Its site is 
ascertained to have been on the Tamraparni 
river, at a spot now one and a half miles from its 
mouth, — of old probably nearer tbesea, on a back- 
water, whence its name {hdyal in Tamil = a 
backwater) ; and ruins of old fortifications, tem- 
ples, wells, tanks, everywhere for three or four 
miles along the coast, attest its ancient wealth and 
importance* while the whole plain for a mile and 
a half inland is covered with mounds, tiles, and 
broken pottery, amongst which pieces of china- 
ware are not uncommon. Diggings in those 
mounds would probably discover much of anti- 
quarian interest. Except the above-mentioned 
vestiges, the great and populous city has dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth, its name 
surviving only in tradition, and its site till of 
late uncertain. Tutacorin, a few miles further 
up, is now the rising and frequented port. 

Between two and three years ago a remark- 
able discovery of gold coin was made in the 
tract once occupied by the ancient port. Some 
coolies, whilst digging a water-channel at some 
distance inland, dug up a large globular metal 
vessel, the lips of the mouth of which had been 
turned down and beaten together so as to close 
the opening completely. The vessel contained 
gold coins to the amount, it is believed, of some 
thousands — principally, it would seem, Muham- 
madan ; but the treasure was instantly divided 
amongst the finders, and almost the whole of 
it melted down ! The energetic Collector of 
the province, Mr. R. K. Puckle, from whom 
I received the account, as soon as the news 
of the find oozed out and reached him, used 
all means of encouragement and persuasion to 
induce the people to bring him any of the 
coins, offering a reward for them beside their 
intrinsic value as gold; but this only increased 


the fear of the ignorant finders, and of the 
whole great treasure only about thirty pieces 
were rescued, in a manner showing how insu- 
perable popular suspicions are in such an affair. 
On approaching a village where it was thought 
there might be some of the coins, a little girl 
was seen running away from it carrying a small 
earthen chdtt% and happening to fall in her haste 
the chdtti broke and thirty coins rolled out, which 
appear to have been all that escaped the melt- 
ing-pot. It would be unsafe to estimate from 
this scanty remnant the general character of 
the whole great hoard, which there is reason to 
believe did amount to thousands, all gold, but the 
few that escaped were of Muhammadan coinage, 
except one piece of Johanna of Naples (a.d. 1343- 
82) ; from this it may be concluded that Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Venetian broad pieces, such as 
were wont to be used in the old traffic with the 
East, were not wanting in the hoard. Could but 
the circumstances be told in which this remark- 
able golden treasure was amassed, concealed, and 
lost, what a strange story might be revealed ! 

Of other golden finds in Madras territories, a 
large quantity of Roman gold coins was found in 
1 787 near X e 1 1 u r, under the remains of a small 
Hindu temple ; there were many coins of Trajan, 
and several as fresh and beautiful as if just from 
the mint. (See As, Res. vol. II. p. 332.) Five 
pieces of the Emperors were dug up at K a r u r, 
iu Koimbafcur, in 1806 ; and in the same district 
I have twice known small chditis containing 
several hundreds of the minute spangle-like 
Hindu coins, popularly called ‘ Shanar cash,’ 
with which all Southern India seems sown (see 
Ind. Ant voL III. p. 101), to have been turned 
up in ploughing. I remember, too, when the 
right of excavating and searching for coin in the 
extensive old mud fort at Dharapuram, iu 
Koimbatur, was rented out and fanned— an item 
in the district accounts — gold coins were said to 
be found there frequently* A potful of Roman 
aurei is also reported to have been found near 
Solapur in 1840 : only a few were preserved. 
In Asia, as in Europe, the amount of treasure- 
trove preserved has ever been lamentably small, 
in proportion to the amount discovered. 
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The hoard in Tinnivelli was discovered in 
December 1872 ; its probable value is estimated 
at a lakh of rupees. The labourers divided the 
spoil, but the Tahsildar succeeded in recover- 
ing its. 8,000 worth of coin and ingots ; the 
rest was quickly melted down, and all traces of 
it lost. Of the coins 31 were obtained for Go- 
vernment, and are now in the Madras Museum. 
The inscriptions on the whole of the coins are 
in Arabic or Rufic, with one exception, — a coin 
of Peter of Aragon, (not Johanna of Castile), 
the legend on which is in Latin in old Gothic 
characters, and reads thus* — 

“ Snmma potestas est in Deo. 

P. Dei gra. Aragon, sigil. re.” surrounding 
a shield. 

“Ps. Cost. Dei gra. Aragon, sigil. reg : 

In the field an eagle. 

The P. referred to is Pedro III., king of 
Aragon, who began to reign a.d. 1276. 

He concluded a treaty with a Sultan of the 
Mamluk Bahrite dynasty, and hence probably 


the coin- found its way to Egypt, and so to 
India. 

The coins bearing Arabic characters belong to. 
four dynasties, — the Khalifs, Atabegs, Ayub- 
ite, and Mamluk Bahrite. The coins in Knfic 
characters have not been deciphered. 

The greatest gold-find recorded in Madras 
happened in 1851, when a vast treasure was 
discovered on a hill near Kottayam, ten 
miles east of Kannanur : the native discoverers 
for a long time maintained the strictest se- 
crecy ; the purity of the gold attracted the 
jewellers and wealthy men, and nearly all 
were melted down for ornaments. Ho . less 
than five cooly-loads of gold coins are said 
to have been taken from this spot. Eighty or 
ninety coins came into the possession of the 
Baja of Travancore, and a larger number was 
obtained by General Cullen, the Resident. Hot 
one reached the Madras Museum. The coins 
were of the following reigns : — Augustus, Ti- 
berius, Claudius, Caligula, Drusus.* 


MATHURA INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY P. S. GBOWSE, M.A., B.C.S.' 


The Pali inscriptions, of which rubbings and 
transcripts are herewith sent, have been collect- 
ed within ’the last few years from different 
spots in and about the city of Mathura. The 
stones upon which they are engraved are as yet 
in my own possession, but will eventually be 
transferred to a local museum, which is now in 
course of erection. The building was commenced 
more than twenty years ago by Mr. Mark 
Thornhill, the then Collector of the district, who 
intended it as a rest-house for natives of rank 
on their occasional visits to the station. After 
some Rs. 50,000, raised by local subscription, 
had. been expended, the work was interrupted by 
the Mutiny, and never resumed till 1874, when 
Sir John Strachey, the most liberal supporter 
of art and science that the North-West has ever 
had at its head, warmly encouraged the idea of 
its conversion into a museum, and subsequently 
sanctioned a grant-in-aid of Rs. 3,500 from pro- 
vincial funds. The central court was last year 
raised by the addition of an attic, and covered 


in with a stone vanlt. In this (so far as con- 
structional peculiarities are concerned) I have' 
reproduced the roof of the now ruined temple of 
Harideva at Govardhan, an interesting speci- 
men of the eclectic style that prevailed in the 
reign of the emperor Akbar, and which so recent- 
ly as 1872 was in almost perfect preservation. 
The cost of these additions was Rs. 5,366. A 
portico is now being added at an estimated out- 
lay of Rs. 8,494 j and when the openings that 
were broken through the walls by Mr. Tbom- 
hilFs whimsical successor, with the express object 
of disfiguring his predecessor’s design, have been 
closed in with tracery, the whole will present a 
most beautiful and elaborate specimen of the 
architecture of Mathura in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, f 

Though the cost of the building has been so 
considerable, it is only of small dimensions, the 
whole surface of the stone being covered with 
geometric and flowered patterns of the most 
artistic character. It is therefore intended to 


* From Catalogue of Coins in the Government Museun 
Madras, 

t I have been able to carry out so many architecture 
works since I have been at Mathura that probably in afte 
years native tradition Trill associate with my name every 


thing that was built about this period. I wish, therefore, to 
place on record that I am not responsible for the design 
of the portico. It is in itself very beautiful work, but it is 
quite out of place in the open air, on the side of a dusty 
road. 
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make it not a general, but simply an architectural 
and antiquarian museum, and I hope to he able 
to arrange in it, in chronological series, speci- 
mens of all the different styles that have pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood, from the reign of 
the Indo-Skythian Kanishka, in the century im- 
mediately before Christ, down to the present 
day, which (as befbre said) will he illustrated iu 
perfection by the building itself. 

It cannot be denied that it was high time 
for some such institution to be established : for 
in an ancient city like Mathura interesting relics 
of the past, even when no definite search is being 
made for them, are constantly cropping up ; and, 
unless there is some easily accessible place to 
which they can be consigned for custody, they 
run an imminent risk of being no sooner found 
than destroyed* Inscriptions in particular, de- 
spite their exceptional value iu the eyes of the 
antiquary, are more likely to perish than any- 
thing else, since they have no beauty to recom- 
mend them to the ordinary observer. Thus a 
pillar, the whole surface of which is said to have 
been covered with writing, was found in 1860, 
in making a road on the site of the old city wall. 
There was no one on the spot at the time who 
could read it, and the thrifty engineer, thinking 
such a fine large block of stone ought not to be 
wasted, had it neatly squared and made into a 
buttress for a bridge. A base of a pillar, No. 3 
in the present series, was dug up about the same 
time, and, after being plastered and white washed 
was imbedded by the Collector in a gatepost he 
was then building in front of the Talisili. There 
I re-discovered it only two years ago, when the 
gateway was pulled down to improve the ap- 
proach to the museum. Similarly No. 11 had 
been set up by a subordinate in the Public Works 
Department to protect a culvert on the high- 
road through cantonments. I have therefore 
thought it better to provide at once for some 
record of the present series, without waiting 
for an opportunity — that might never occur — 
to decipher them more completely ; since a 
civilian's stay in a district is always a matter 
of much uncertainty, and if I were transferred 
before the museum was ready for their recep- 
tion they would probably soon be lost sight of 
altogether. 

No. 1 is from a small fragment of stone re- 
cently found in the compound of the Magis- 
trate's court-house. This would seem to have 


been the site of an extensive Buddhist monas- 
tery : for in 1860, when the foundations of the 
new building were being laid, a number of large 
statues, bases of pillars, rails, and other sculp- 
tures were unearthed. The greater part were 
sent to the Agra museum, and the others dis- 
persed in various quarters. The little stone of 
which I am now writing had probably been 
thrown aside as of no value. It reads thus : — 

. . . shhasya rdjya sanwatsare 28, Hemant 3 for 
4) di . . . 

which might be translated “ On the . . . day 
of the third (or fourth) winter month in the 
28th year of the reign of.” 

The king commemorated was probably Ka- 
nishka ; for the end of the tail of the n is just 
visible, and other inscriptions of his were fonnd 
on the same spot. If, however, for rdjya be read 
rdjye , it would be necessary to translate “ in the 
28th year [of some unspecified era] in the reign 
of.' 5 And this is perhaps preferable, for although 
a reign may well have lasted twenty-eight years, 
— the number here given, — in other parallel 
inscriptions the figures run too high to be so 
interpreted. 

No. 2 is from the base of a large seated 
figure of Buddha, in red sandstone, of which 
only the crossed legs remain. This I dug up 
in one of what are called the Ohaubara mounds, 
near the Sonkh road, at the junction of the 
boundaries of the township of Mathura and the 
villages o* Bakirpur and Giridharpur. Both 
these settlements are of comparatively recent 
date, and the site seems to have been the very 
centre of the old Buddhist city. The left hand 
of the figure Lad rested on the left thigh, the 
right being probably raised in an attitude of 
admonition. Another mutilated figure of similar 
character, but without inscription, was found 
on the same spot, and I mention the fact since 
these are the only specimens I have .with the 
hands in this position ; in all the others they 
are crossed over the feet. The inscription begins 
Mahdrdjasya Deva-putrasya, Himishhasya saw, 
33 gri. 1 di. S bhihslimya . . hasp a . . taJcasya 
. . . . . JBuddliasya . 

The remainder is more or less uncertain. 
General Cunningham took the word ending in 
takasya to be Tripitakasya. If really so, the 
inscription would be specially valuable as pro- 
bably fixing the site of the stupas of the Abhi- 
dharrm , the Suir and the Vinaya (collectively 
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called Tripitiika ), which are mentioned by both 
the Chinese pilgrims as being at Mathura. 

No. 8 is from the base of a pillar found at 
the same place as No. 1. It is cut in bold clear 
letters which are for the most part decipherable, 
as follows : — 

Ayam kumbhaka danctm bhikshunam Suri - 
yasya Biddka-rakshitasya cha praJdtakdna/m. 
Ananiy am (?) deyam dharrmm j oa . . . nam. 
Sarvasa praMtakdnam ary a daksldiaye bhavatu. 

The purport of which would be : “ This pillar 
is the gift of the mendicants Suryaand Buddha- 
rakshita, praldiakas. A religions donation in 
perpetuity. May it be in every way a blessing 
to the prahitakas /” 

I observe that Piof. Kern, in his “ Notes on the 
Junnar Inscriptions” (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 40), 
questions the probability of a bhikshu being ever 
a donor, since (as he says) monks have nothing 
to give away, all to receive. But in this place 
the reading is unmistakably clear, nor is the fact 
really at all inconsistent with Hindu usage. In 
the Mathura district I can point to two large 
masonry tanks, costing each some thousands of 
rupees, which have been constructed by mendi- 
cant bairn gis out of alms that they had in a 
long course of years begged for the purpose. 
The word praldtaka, if I am right in so reading 
it, is of doubtful signification. It might mean 
either £ messenger’ or ‘ committee-man/ a com- 
missioner or a commissionaire. 

No. 4 is from the mound called the Kan- 
kali tila. It is cut on the upper part of a 
broken slab which has an ornamental border 
round the edge, but otherwise presents a plain 
surface. The obverse of the stone is more 
elaborately carved, and resembles the spandril 
of a doorway, with a vine-leaf scroll, and in the 
jamb the model of a triumphal column support- 
ing’ the figure of an elephant on a bell capital 
that is surmounted by winged lions. The 
upper portions of two such pillars as that here 
represented are in existence, the one atSankisa, 
the other in my own collection with the date 
Hwwhka Sam . 39 on the abacus : it has been 
figured in vol II. of Gen. Cunningham’s Ar- 
chmlogkal Survey Reports. The first letter in 
the inscription at the back of this curious slab 
belongs to a word that has been destroyed : it is 
followed by the name of the donor in the geni- 
tive me, Mugaliputas. This would seem to 
he a distinctively Buddhist appellation, and 


therefore worthy of remark, since most of the 
sculptures found in this tild are of Jaina 
type. 

No. 5 is from the base of a small headless 
seated nude figure of white stone, and, to 
judge from the style of the sculpture and the 
ill-formed letters, is of no very great antiquity. 
Under it is a row of six standing figures, three 
on either side of a central chakra . Nothing is 
recorded in the inscription beyond the date; 
hut this is given both in words and figures, as 
follows : — 

Samvatsare sapta panydse 57 Semanta tritiye 
divase tray adase. Asya purvayam : 
that is to say, “ In the year fifty-seven (57), 
on the thirteenth day of the third winter month.” 
It had been built up into a mud wall in the 
Manoharpur quarter of the city, and my atten- 
tion was first called to it by General Cunning- 
ham. It is curious in two ways: first, because 
it definitely fixes, beyond any possibility of 
doubt, the value of the symbol representing 50 ; 
secondly , if the date is really the year 57 of the 
same era as that employed in the- inscriptions of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, it is the earliest un- 
mistakably Jaina figure yet found in. this neigh- 
bourhood. I cannot, however, believe but that it 
is comparatively modern, and if so it affords a 
strong confirmation of a theory originally broach- 
ed, I believe, by Mr. Thomas. He suggests 
that the Indo-Skythians using the era of the 
Seleuoidae, which commenced in the 1st of Oc- 
tober 312 b.c., gave only the year of the cen- 
tury, omitting the century itself, in the same 
way as we write 77 for 1877. The theory is 
corroborated by the fact that only one of the 
Mathura inscriptions as yet found gives a date 
higher than a hundred, viz. 135 ; and this par- 
ticular inscription probably belongs to an entire- 
ly different series : for in it the division of the 
year is not into the three seasons of Grishroa, 
Varsha, and Hemanta, but according to the 
Hindu calendar still in use, the month quoted 
being Paushya. It is, however, very doubtful 
whether the era of the Seleucidse is the one in- 
tended; it might with equal or even greater 
probability be the Kasmirian era employed by 
Kalhana in the last three books of his Raja- 
tarahgint, and still in use among the Brahmans 
of that country. It is otherwise called the era 
of the Saptarshis, and dates from the secular 
procession of Ursa Major, Chaitra Sudi 1 of 
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the 26th year of the Kali-yuga, 3076 b.c.* It is 
known to be a fact, and is not a mere hypo- 
thesis, that when this era is used the hundreds 
are generally omitted. The chronological dif- 
ficulties involved in these inscriptions seem, 
therefore, almost to defy solution : the order in 
which the kings, whose names are mentioned, 
succeeded one another is uncertain; the era 
may commence either in October 312 B.c. or in 
March 3076 B.c. ; and the century of the era is 
never expressed. It has occurred to me that 
the phrase asya purvayam, which is of such very 
frequent occurrence, and has never been satis- 
factorily explained, may possibly refer to this 
suppression of the first figures of the date. 

No. 6 is from a broken Buddhist rail found 
at the same place as No. 2. The front is 
carved with a single female figure, unusually 
well executed, and at the back were three bas- 
reliefs, the lowest of which has been lost. The 
inscription is a single line between the upper 
and middle groups, and, as it ends with the word 
ddnam, apparently records only the donor’s 
name, though what the name is I cannot exactly 
determine. 

No. 7 is from the base of a seated Buddha of 
very early character, with drapery falling over 
the body in a multiplicity of small folds. I re- 
covered it from the bed of the J amuna, where 
it was being used by the dhobis as a washing- 
stone. The letters are so worn that the only 
words I am able to decipher are Baya-dharmma 
and Buddha in the first line, and at the end of 
the second sarvva and again Buddha. 

No. 8 is from the base of a small seated figure 
with a group below it as in No. 5. It was found 
at the Kankali tila. Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
reads it thus •: — 


Siddhajivihasya daita-bhikshusya viharasya , 
and translates, “ Of the monastery of Datta- 
bhikshu, who had accomplished the object of 
existence.” I should prefer to render, “May 
it prosper ! The gift of Jivika, a mendicant ; 
for the monastery.” 

No. 9 is from the base of a very large seated 
figure carved in red sandstone, of which nofching- 
but the feet remain. It begins Varsha-mdse 
2 divas 6, “ On the sixth day of the second month 
of the rains.” The remainder is too much de- 
faced for rue to make out. 

No. 10 is from below a small seated nude 
figure, carved in white stone, a material which 
ordinarily indicates a more modern date. The 
inscription is in three portions, and gives the 
Samvat year in N a gari figures as 1134. It was 
found at the Khnkalitila, which would thus seem 
to have been popularly frequented as a religious 
site for a period extending continuously over 
more than a thousand years. Either the Jains 
succeeded the Buddhists, in the same way as 
Protestants have taken the place of Catholics 
in onr English cathedrals, or the two rival sects 
may have existed together, like Greek and Latin 
Christians in the holy places at Jerusalem. 

No. 11, under the feet of a large seated Bud- 
dha in red sandstone, reads thus : — 
Mahdrajasya Devaputrasya Huvishhasya rajya 

sam 50 He. 3 di. 2. 

It is valuable as an undoubted early example 
of the same symbol for 50, as is seen in No. 5. 

All these readings are tentative and imper- 
fect. Even so they supply matter for interest- 
ing speculation. But if, as I hope, they are 
supplemented and corrected, much more will, 
no doubt, be. elicited from them. 

Mathura, February 2, 1877. 


THE STCEY OF KHAMBA AND THOIBI ; A MANIPURI TALE. 
TRANSLATED BT G. H. UAMANT, OFFG. POLITICAL AGENT, MANIPUR. 


In the country of Manipur there is a village 
-called Mayang Imphal, where there was a king 
called Yai Thongnal. He had three sons, the 
eldest called Hauram Halba, the second Hauram 
Ningal, and the youngest Hauram Tol. When 
their father died the three brothers quarrelled as 
to which should be king ; but the youngest 
gained the throne, and the second brother, 


Hauram Ningai, fled to a village called Moirang, 
where the Hug, Songlel Lalthaba, succoured 
him, and he married a wife there and begot 
Pachelba, who begot Purelba, who slew five 
tigers in Tarbung. 

Songlel Lalthaba, the king of Moirang, be- 
got Kekhoi Lalthaba, who had two sons, J ara- 
kong Yamba and Chingkhntol Haiba; the 


* See Ind. Ant toL Y. p. 2 &-Eb. 
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eldest, Jarathong Yamba, afterwards became 
king, and tbe second, Cbingkbutol Haiba, was 
J ubraja. 

King Jarathong Yamba, deeming that Pu- 
relba bad become famous by baying killed tbe 
tigers, gave him bis own wife, Gnangko Reima 
Yareltom Pokpi. and be married her and begot 
a daughter called Khamna and a son called 
Kkamba. As tbe king of Moirang bad a great 
liking for Purelba, be gave bim tbe lands of 
Nongtbolba, Lonoirakpa, and Kbada Haiba, and 
also tbe salt well at Tarbung and tbe Naga 
villages of Laisang and Kharam Lairel ; be also 
received a tribute of pepper from tbe Nagas. 
Purelba bad formed a friendship with Tbonglel 
Atboba, Nongbal Cbouba Asingba, and Kabui 
S&lang Maiba Kbaringnang Cbnmba. When 
Kbamba was born bis three friends told bim 
tbat it would be well to go to tbe king and ask 
bim to give tbe child a name. Tbe king told 
them to wait a little, and after some considera- 
tion came back and said, “ As I have made you 
wait, let us call your son Kbamba/ 5 * Tbe 
father was pleased with it, and gave a chei, i*e. 
two folds, of gold. 

Now tbe king Jarathong Yamba and tbe 
Jubraja Cbingkbutol Haiba bad no children, 
although tbe king bad fifteen wives and tbe 
Jubraja eleven, so they went and worshipped 
tbe god Thangjing, but still tbe king bad no 
child. However, Langmailing Thojamu Sang- 
nanil Kburambi, tbe first wife of tbe Jubraja, 
bore a daughter. Tbe king was very much 
pleased, and said, “ As I have no child, this 
daughter of my brother’s will be celebrated 
above all others : let us therefore call her Thoibi 
{i.e. 1 famous 5 }. 

One day after this, as Purelba was returning 
from the palace he fell ill, and called bis two 
friends Tbonglel and Cbouba, and said to them, 
w M J ^ends, I am very ill and about to die, 
therefore I wish to speak to yon. My friend 
Cbouba, you have a son, Phairoichamba 
Selungbahal, and I have 'a daughter, Khamnu ; 
do you therefore make her your daughter and 
marry her to your son.” So saying be called 
tbe child and gave her away ; she was then five 
years old. Then be said to Tbonglel, “ You, 


m&ke^i^ PTiri WOrd lhamha m6aa » < to restrain, to 

something like skittles on a small scale, 
f » lafge kind of creeper called gtla in 
Bmgnl j it is propelled by tbe finger at a number of pinrsefc 


my friend, although you have nine wives, have 
no child ; therefore take my children, Khamnu 
and Kbamba, for your own, and also take all 
my clothes, turban, dao, spear, bunting dress, war 
dress, necklaces and ornaments, and if you bear 
of any one ill-treating my children protect them 
like a father ; and do you, my friend Chouba, 
acting like a mother, protect their land and 
wood, and guard them should any one make 
them slaves or seize their cattle ; and do you, 
Tbonglel, be a father to them/’ With these 
words Purelba died. 

After this Kbamba gradually began to sit 
and walk, and when Khamnu was old enough 
to nurse her little brother her mother died, and 
Tbonglel and Cbouba came and burnt her body, 
and Tbonglel said to Khamnu and Khamba, 
“My children, come to my bouse and I will be 
your father ; you have none else left to care for 
you.” But Khamnu refused to leave her father’s 
bouse, and Tbonglel then told her tbat her 
father on bis deathbed bad entrusted all bis 
property to bim ; and, as it would be spoiled if 
it remained there, be took it all away with him. 
When be reached home be said to bis wife,. 
Tbungselbi, <£ In case I die, fall ill, or forget it, 
you remember tbat this property all belongs to 
my friend Purelba and bis wife.” But after- 
wards, through tbe miraculous power of a god, 
be forgot all about it, and so did tbe children. 
In tbe meantime Khamnu used to support her 
little brother by begging. 

One day, by tbe mercy of God, Khamnu 
went to beg at 'the bouse of Ningollakpa of 
Moirang, and it happened tbat Thoibi bad come 
there to play at and was eating with 

tbe other ladies of tbe royal family. When 
Khamnu came up, tbe servant at tbe door would 
not let her enter, saying tbat tbe ladies were at 
dinner ; but just at that moment Thoibi came 
out to bathe, and seeing Khamnu asked who 
she was. Khamnu replied tbat she bad come 
to beg, and tbat her name was Khamnu, and 
she was tbe daughter of aKumal.j; Thoibi felt 
pity for her, and asked her where she lived, and 
why she came to beg, and whether she bad no 
father, mother, or brother. Khamnu said she 
bad no fath er or mother, but supported one 

Manipuri women, 
from four tribes 
they have now all 
ieems to have con- 


in a row. 


* mV \ r . jjiayea oy in 

4. I he mampnris are said to be derive 
—moirang, Lnan g, Kumal, and Heifchei 
assumed the name Meithei, which tribe 
quered the rest. 
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young brother, and she lived in the quarter of 
Chingai. Thoibi pitying her, replied, “Let 
you and me be friends and eat together and 
she took her among the other royal ladies and 
made her eat, and gave her rice and vegetables 
for her brother, and had it well cooked, and 
told her to take home with her all the rice, fish, 
and salt that was left ; and it was as ranch as 
she could carry. Thoibi then asked her brother’s 
name, and Khamnu told her it was Khamba. 
Thoibi then said, “ Sister, all the royal ladies 
are going to-morrow to fish in the Logtak (a 
lake in the south of Manipur) ; come with me 
and steer my boat ; but it is not proper that 
you should come among so many people with 
such ragged clothes; stop a little.” And she 
sent her servant Seuu into the house and 
brought a dhuti , chadar , an dpagri for Khamba, 
and a pkaneJc and chadar§ for Khamnu, and 
gave her some seZ|| as well. 

Khamnu returned home and gave the rice 
and clothes to her brother. Khamba, finding 
the food very good, asked her where she had 
got it, and she told him how she had formed a 
friendship with Thoibi, who had given her the 
food and clothes, and invited her to steer her 
boat next day when she went a-fishing ; and she 
told Khamba to stay at home and guard the 
house. Early next morning the ladies of the 
royal family, with Thoibi and Khamnu, went 
down to the Logtak, and cast their nets and 
caught many fish. 

Towards evening Khamba, thinking that he 
might meet Thoibi, determined to go to the 
lake,, so he took a boat and fortunately came 
to the very place where his sister and Thoibi 
were. Directly he and Thoibi met they fell in 
love with each other, and she asked Khamnu if 
she knew who he was. The girl replied that he 
was her own brother, and turned to him and 
asked him why he had come. He said she had 
been a long time returning, so he had come to 
meet her. His sister said she would follow, and 
he returned home. Thoibi, Khamnu, and the 
rest followed, and Thoibi gave Khamnu a great 


quantity of fish for herself and her brother to 
eat. 

Kgw Thoibi had been very, much pleased with 
Khamba, and could not forget him, so she told 
Khamnu she would pay her a visit at her own 
house, and then went away, and they all went 
'each to nis own house. In the evening Thoibi 
took her servant Senu with her to carry some 
food, and went to Khamba ’s house. Khamnu saw 
her coming and saluted her, and Thoibi asked 
her how she and her brother managed to live. 
She replied that through their poverty they were 
forced to live by begging. Thoibi replied, “ Your 
house does not look like the house of poor 
people, but seems to belong to some great officer : 
tell me the truth. ’ * Khamnu said, “ My father 
was an officer under the king of Kumal, — so I 
have heard my father and mother say.” Thoibi 
was secretly rejoiced to hear that, and said, “It is 
very late, we cannot go alone : tell your brother 
to see us home.” Bo Khamba went with them, 
and on the way he and Thoibi agreed that they 
would be betrothed, and took an oath to be 
faithful to each other, and Khamba c am e back 
after seeing Thoibi' home. 

Some time after this the two divisions of the 
village of Moirang played a match at hockey^ ; 
Kongyamba was captain of the lower division, 
and Khamba of the upper division. Previous 
to this, Khamba had not been renowned’ among 
the people, but God made him victorious at 
hockey, and he defeated Kongyamba, and all 
the people of the upper division were glad ; and 
after this his father’s friend KongMl Choufea 
introduced him to all as the son of Pnrelba. 

In a short time afterwards all the people 
assembled and obtained leave from the king to 
hold a festival* in honour of the god Thang- 
jing* and Kongyamba was appointed to collect 
flowers to decorate the lower division of the 
village, and Khamba to do the same for the 
upper division, and Kongbal Chouba then In- 
troduced him to the king. Early next morning 
Kongyamba and Khamba went to pick flowers, 
as the festival was to be held on the following 


§ The dress of a Manipuri woman consists of a skirt 
called ip/Minek, worn straight across the "breast under the 
armpits, a jacket called phurit , and a chadar ; the two 
JLatter are often dispensed with. 

ii A small brown com used in Manipur ; about 450 go 
to the rupee. 

IT Hockey is the great nationkl game of the Manipur Is, 
whether on foot or horseback j it is played by all classes, 
from the Baja downwards, Even now to be a good hockey- 


player is a sure way of rising to notice in the state. 

# This festival is called Laiharouba, and is still com- 
monly held ; it is a remnant of paganism which has not 
succumbed to the Hinduism now prevailing in the country. 
The god in whose honour the festival is held is placed in 
the midst, and all the men and women, both married and 
unmarried, dance round it gaily decked with dowers, songs 
are sung, and the village fiddlers attend. There appears to 
be very little idea of religions worship in it. 
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day. Kongyamba told Khamba to go tip the 
mountain, and he would remain where he was ; and 
K ongy ainba p icke cl 7i a uk e ro if flowers, but Khara- 
ba climbed a tree and gathered mellai% flowers, 
and when they had done so they both returned 
home. And Thonglel, his father’s friend, called 
Khamba and gave him all his father’s clothes 
and ornaments, and also taught him to dance. 
When the k i ng and all the people were assem- 
bled for the festival, Kongyamba presented 
flowers to the deity and the king, and distributed 
the rest among the people, and Khamba did 
the same ; and the king, seeing that the flowers 
he had brought were out of season, gave Khamba 
a reward. After that the boys and girls danced, 
and the king made Khamba and Thoibi dance 
together, and all the people talked of their 
beauty. When the festival was over, the* king 
and others made obeisance to the deity, which 
was taken away, and they all returned home. 

After some time it happened that wrestling 
and running matches were held, and Kong- 
yamba was chosen captain of the lower village, 
and Khamba of the npper village ; there were 
fifteen competitors on either side, and the starting 
point was at Kwakta. Khamba won the race. 
Khamba and Kongyamba then wrestled to- 
gether, and Khamba was victorious. In jumping, 
tossing the caber, and putting the stone he was 
also successful ; and the king, saying he was the 
best man, gave him a present of clothes. 

Some days after this the time came for the 
rtiaib'i § to sit at . the shrine of the god to consult 
the oracle. Now Kongyamba determined to 
kill Khamba, so he disguised himself as- the 
maibt and sat before the god, and told the king, 
** The god declares in a dream that if you can 
catch the bull which feeds at Ikop and offer it 
to him, your life will be long and your people 
happy. 19 So the king assembled all his officers 
and people, and said, “ If the bull which feeds 
at Ikop can be caught and offered to the god, 
my life will be long ; is there any among yon who 
can catch it?” As no one answered, Khamba 
came forward and sainted the king, and said he 
would undertake the task. The king was de- 
lighted to hear it, and said, 4 4 If you succeed, 

I will give you my niece Thoibi in marriage ; 

t A Hnfl of red coxcomb flower. 

Z MellaA, a Had of yellow and brown orchid ; it flowers 
m October. It is one of the most handsome of the orchid 
tribe. 

§ The maibfc are a kind of priests, or rather priestesses : 


but the bull feeds on the lands of the king, of 
Kumal : we must send word to him. 5 ’ So he 
sent an officer named Thangarakpa, who told 
the king of Kumal about it, and he agreed to 
let them catch the bull, and proposed that his 
friend the king of Moirang and he should go 
together to see the sight. 

So Thangarakpa returned, and the king 
ordered proclamation to be made, and the next 
day the king of Moirang and his people, and 
the king of Kumal and his people, all assem- 
bled, and the two kings sat on platforms to see 
the sight. Khamba came forward and saluted 
them, and said he was ready, and he and the 
bull had a great struggle. At last he threw 
the hull down, and hound him with a rope and 
brought him to the two kings. The* king of 
Moirang was much pleased, and gave him a 
present of clothes and a gold necklace and 
bracelets. The king of Kumal asked whose son 
he was, and the other king replied, “ He is of 
your family, for he is the son of Purelba.” The 
king of Kumal said, “ Then he is my cousin, 
for Purelba was my father’s elder brother : treat 
him kindly.” The other king said, CC I have 
given him my niece Thoibi in marriage.” And 
the king of Kumal replied, u Then you and 
I have become relations. Let us go now.” So 
they both of them went away home, and the 
bull was offered to the god of Moirang. 

In the course of time it was determined to 
hold a shooting match, and every one put on his 
best clothes. Kongyamba was ordered to pick 
up the arrows shot by the king, and Khamba 
those of the Jubraja. Now Thoibi had made 
a very handsome jacket, and when she heard 
that Khamba was to collect the arrows shot by 
her father she called her servant Senn and told 
her to give it to Khamba, and tell him to wear 
it next day at the festival. After she had done 
so, her father the Jubraja asked her where the 
jacket was, as he wished to wear it, hut she 
said she had sold it and could not give it him. 

So the king and the people of Moirang went 
to the place where the archery match was held, 
and the king shot first, and Kongyamba picked 
up his arrow and gave it hack to him. Then 
the Jubraja shot, and Khamba picked up his 

for they are generally, though not always, women. They 
preside at the different festivals, act as fortune-tellers, ana 
pretend to some skill in medicine. They appear to have 
no connection with Hinduism, hut belong to the old super- 
stition. 
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•arrow, but as lie was giving it back the J ubraja 
saw that he was wearing his daughter’s jacket, 
and grew angry and said, he -would not give 
his daughter to him, bat to Kongyfimba‘. So 
he called Kongyamba and said to him, “ I will 
give you my daughter Thoibi, and you may 
bring the fruits || for the marriage in seventeen 
days to me.” When Khamba’s father’s friends 
Thonglel and Chouba heard this, they came 
with Khamba and saluted the Jubraja and said, 
4 Do not, because you are angry, dismiss Kham- 
ba.” But the Jubraja answered, “ The daughter 
I have reared I have given away, there is no- 
thing left.” The king was inwardly displeased 
to hear it, and retired to his palace, -while the 
Jubraja and all the people returned home. 

The Jubraja called Thoibi and told her that 
he had given her to Kongyamba ; but she seci’et- 
ly determined that she would not consent, and 
went to her mother, the first queen, and said, 
“ My father has given me to Kongyamba, and 
told me to marry him, against my will.” The 
queen replied, “ The king gave you to Khamba 
for having caught the ball ; tell him to come 
and marry you.” So she sent word to Kham- 
ba by her servant Senu. Early next morning 
Khamba took some fruit from his father’s friend 
Kabui Senang Maiba, and carried it home with 
him. And the same morning Kongyamba 
brought his fruit for the marriage, but as Thoibi 
did not love him she pretended to be ill, and 
he returned home. After this, by the queen s 
advice, Khamba brought his fruit, hut Thoibi did 
not go with him, as the Jubraja was angry and 
would not eat of the fruit that he had brought, 
so she put it aside carefully to give to her 
father when he was in a good humour. Meanwhile 
the Jubraja went to hunt wild beasts at Tarbul, 
but was not successful, and as he was returning 
the god Thangjing inspired him with a great 
desire to eat some of Thoibi s fruit, and when 
he reached home he asked her for some. She 
prepared the fruit which Khamba had brought, 
and gave it to him. He said, “ My daughter, this 
fruit is very good, where did yon get it ?” She 
replied,' “ It is the fruit which Khamba brought, 
and which yon refused to eat.” At that he grew 
very -angry, and said, “ What ! have you given 
me the fruit which I refused to eat before ? 


It It is customary in Manipur for the bridegroom, before 
the marriage, to bring a present of fruit and vegetables 
to the bride s house, which is taken by her relations, It 


The Jubraja thought in his heart that Kham- 
ba had made his daughter mad : so he determined 
to have him beaten, and sent a servant to call 
Kongyamba secretly. Kongyamba came and 
saluted him, and the Jubraja took Mm aside and 
said, “Call Khamba to Khauri bazar and as- 
semble your friends and relations to beat him, 
for he has bewitched my daughter, whom I gave 
to you.” Kongyamba was very glad, and went 
away and assembled all his friends and relations, 
and called Khamba, and took them all to Khauri 
bazar. 

The Jubraja took secretly one of the king’s 
elephants called Gnangkharakpa Sarangkalba. 
and went to the same place and said to Khamba, 
“You have spoken softly to my daughter and 
made her mad ; now if you will at once promise 
to give her up I will not heat you, hut if you 
refuse, your grave shall be in this bazar.” 
Khamba replied, “ Jubraja, even though you do 
not love me, yet when I caught the hull you 
and the king gave your daughter to me in the 
presence of all the people ; and moreover she 
and I are betrothed, and have taken an oath to 
be faithful to each other, so I cannot give her 
up.” The Jubraja hearing this became very 
angry, and said he would kill him. Khamba 
said, “ I will abide by the constancy of your 
daughter, and will never turn my face away 
from her.” 

The Jubraja then told Kongyamba to assem- 
ble his men to beat Khamba, and he and all his 
men came with a rush and attacked Khamba, 
and the latter girt up his clothes and attacked 
them in turn without turning his face away ; 
hat they were so many that they overcame him 
and beat him severely, and the dust rose in 
such clouds that their bodies could not be seen. 
There were thirty of them, so that he could not 
resist them. The Jubraja became still more 
angry, and said, “ If he acts like this in my 
presence I will kill him at once; bring the ele- 
phant.” So the elephant was brought, and he 
ordered them to tie Khamba to its foot, and 
have him dragged up and down the bazar. So 
the men all seized Khan^ba, and were tying him 
to the elephant’s foot. 

How, while this was going on, Thoibi was 
asleep, but the god came to her in a dream 

appears to be .considered equivalent to a formal offer of 
marriage. It is called Haejing jouva. 
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and told her that Khamba was being killed in 
the bazar. She opened her eyes and wondered 
what it was, and then she called her servant ] 
Sen u, and took a knife in her hand and went 
ont. When the Jubraja and the men who were 
tying Kkaraba to the elephant’s foot saw her 
they all ran away. 

Thoibl went np to the elephant and said to 
him, Elephant, if yon kill my lover, trample me 
underfoot and kill me too, 5 * and she took an oath 
to die under the elephant's feet. The elephant, 
seeing she was a good woman and had taken an 
oath, lowered his tusks to the ground and 
trumpeted ; and she, seeing Khamba, asked the 
elephant to unloose the rope by which he was 
tied, and he did so, and she said to Khamba, 
<f My dear, have you suffered all this for my 
sake ?” and they both wept. 

Meanwhile Khamba' s sister Khamnu, and 
Fhairoichamba, and his father’s friends Thonglel 
and Chouba, hearing the news, ran up from all 
sides. When they saw Khamba, Thonglel and 
Chouba both grew very angry, and said, “ Bring 
Fhairoichamba with you and come to the palace.” 
So they all went and found the Jubraja sitting 
there. Thonglel said with anger, <c Who has 
beaten my son P 5 5 Lairamba, with many followers, 
wearing his sword, spear,, and shield, and all 
his war dress and ornaments, burst in ; and the 
people, when they saw the numbers with him, 
and his angry looks, were all afraid. Thoibl 
told the king everything that had happened, 
and the king was much displeased when he 
heard that Khamba had been beaten, and went 
to Ms throne- room to giv,e judgment in the 
matter. He decided that the Jubraja was ■ in 
fault, and forbade him to enter the palace again, 
and ordered all the men who had beaten 
Khamba to be themselves beaten. But when 
Kongyamba was about to be beaten, Khamba 
saved him by saying that he was not in fault, — 
ad the blame was with the Jubraja. So Khamba 
and all the people returned home, and the king 
ordered them to take care that Ms servant 
Khamba did not die, and told the royal doctor 
to attend Mm, and Thonglel and Chouba to see 
that he had proper food while he was ill. 


la Manipar a man’s wife and children are his slaves, 
and he can sell them whenever he pleases, and this is often 
done. Only the other day 1 heard a Mani pnri threaten to 
®e!l one of Ms: sons as a slave because he preferred play to 
learning to read. 


One day after this her father the Jubraja said 
to Thoibi, “ For five days I have been trying to 
persuade you to marry Kongyamba ; why do 
you still persist in refusing him ?” Thoibl 
replied, “ Both you and my uncle the king pro- 
mised me to Khamba when he caught the bull, 
and I have taken an oath to' be his slave ; Ipvill 
not live with Kongyamba.” At this answer 
the Jubraja grew angry, and said, “ If you 
do not obey me, your father, I will sell®f[ you 
as a slave to my friend Tanmrakpa at Kubbo, # 
and I will take the full price for you and spend 
it in feasting on fish.” Thoibi answered, 
46 Whatever my father says is right.” 

Early next morning the Jubraja, saying he 
would make a slave of Thoibi, called five of his 
servants and gave them orders concerning her. 
And she, seeing that her father intended to 
carry out his purpose, sent her servant Senu to 
Khamba secretly to tell him about it, — how her 
father had made a slave of her, and five men 
were appointed to conduct her to Tamurakpa. 
So Khamba went and waited quietly in the road, 
with a bamboo stick in his hand, and when he 
saw Thoibi he said sadly, “I have nothing else to 
give you; take this stick and think of it as me.” 
So he gave her the sjfcick, and' she went on her 
way, while he went sorrowfully home. 

When Thoibi sat down to rest by the road- 
side, she broke the stick into two pieces at the 
point and called God to witness that if she were 
true and faithful the bamboof should sprout, 
and she planted it there and it sprouted. Af- 
ter going a little further on the way she saw 
a large stone, and she said, fC If I am chaste and 
have truly chosen Khamba, may this stone be- 
come soft and she put her; foot on it, and the 
footprint was left. When she arrived at the 
house of Tamurakpa, the five servants told her 
that she was not really sold, but that her father 
had sent her there to frighten her, and they 
asked Tamurakpa to treat her kindly, and went 
away. Tamurakpa called his daughter Ch arg- 
uing Khombi, and told Thoibi to make friends 
with her and live there happily. 

After three months’ time the Jubraja felt pity 
for his daughter, and called Ms five slaves and 


# The valley of Kubbo has now been ceded to* Burmah ; 
it formerly belonged to Manipur. 

t The clump of bamboos which grew from, the stick, and 
the stone with Thoibfs footprint, are 8tHl shown, as is 
Khamba’ s coat, which is kept at Moirang, the scene of the 
story. It is said to be of gigantic size. 
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told, them to fetch her back, and next morning 
he sent for Kongyamba and said to him, u To- 
day my daughter Thoibi will return from 
Tammu :§ do you wait for her in the road and 
try and persuade her to go to your house. If 
she refuses and escapes from you, say no more 
to me about her, for I will not give her again.” 
Kongyamba saluted gladly and went away, and 
his father and mother and all Ms relations 
waited in his house, expecting Thoibi to come. 
Meanwhile he mounted his horse and took two 
servants with him, and waited in the road for 
Thoibi to come. How Senu, the servant of 
Thoibi’s mother, heard the news and told Ivham- 
ba secretly, and he told his sister Khamnu, 
but was undecided whether he should go to 
meet her or not. Meanwhile Tamurakpa told 
Thoibi that her father' had sent for her, and she 
must go home, and he gave her some silk and 
other presents. 

How Thoibi, thinking Khamba would have 
heard the news, had made him a jacket and a 
full suit of clothes. Before she started she put 
on her ornaments and best clothes, and made 
obeisance to the household god of Tamurakpa, 
and prayed that she might be. united to her 
lover ; then she saluted Tamurakpa and his wife, 
and he blessed her and told her that her wish 
should be accomplished. And her friend Chang- 
ning Khombi gave her a present, and hoped she 
might succeed in her wish. So she set out with 
her father’s five slaves, and met Kongyamba 
in the road ; and, as she did not love him, she 
was sorry for it, but he was very glad, and 
tried to persuade her to go with him by saying 
that her father had given her to him. Thoibi 
pretended to he glad outwardly, and sat down 
near him, hut she put the stick which Khamba 
had given her between them, and thought of 
it as if it were Khamba himself, and determined 
to run away to him. At last she hit on a plan, 
and said she felt feverish. Kongyamba asked- 
how she could be cured, and she said that if 
she could mount a horse and ride it till she 
perspired she would be well. So Kongyamba 
had his horse brought, and Thoibi put the sad- 
dle on her head, and saluted it, and saluted all 
the gods, and prayed that they would bring her 


§ A town in tlie Kubbo valley. 

If Tigers are caught in Manipur by surrounding the 
ungle in which they are lying by a net, outside of which a 
>amboo palisade is built, the whole place being closely 


to Ivhamba ’s house. She then mounted the 
horse and galloped him up and down, but when 
she was at some little distance she galloped 
away, and by the help of the gods, who loved 
her because she had saluted them, she arrived 
safely at Khamba ’s house. He and his sister 
Khamnu received her joyfully, and he let 
Kongyamba’s horse loose. 

Meanwhile Kongyamba, tracking the foot- 
prints of the horse, came to the front door and 
saw Thoibi in the verandah, and thinking that 
there would certainly be a quarrel he went 
away quietly, and told his father and mother 
how Khamba had taken Thoibi away and got 
the better of him. He said he would go next 
day to the king and demand justice. Mean- 
while his family remained in the house. 

Thoibi ’s servants brought all the things which 
Tamurakpa had given her to Khamba’s house, 
and they all remained there that day, and word 
was sent to the Jnbraja that Thoibi was there. 

Hext day, early in the morning, all the 
officers of Moirang assembled before the king 
to decide the dispute between Khamba and 
Kongyamba ; bnt wMle it was being heard the 
news came that a man had been killed by a 
tiger at Khonentak. Then the king said to 
Khamba and Kongyamba, “This news has 
come while we are hearing your dispute, so 
whichever of you can kill the tiger shall have 
my niece, and let God be the witness.” They 
both agreed, and all the people were wit- 
nesses thereto. So the people surrounded the 
tiger, 1 1 and built a fence round the place where 
he was, and early the next morning the king 
and all the people went to see the sight. As 
Khamba was starting, Thoibi said to him, <e If 
I am faithful and pure, you will certainly kill 
the tiger,” and she saluted her god and re- 
mained at home. Khamba and Kongyamba, each 
of them taking his weapons — spear and dao — 
and two servants, went to the place where the 
tiger was. 

They saluted the king, and he gave pan to 
each of them, and told them to be careful not 
to be killed, and said if one was wounded the 
other was to protect him. The two friends then 
saluted the king ahd all the people, and went 

surrounded by men armed with long, heavy spears ; the 
tigers now-a-days are generally shot, bat in former days 
it was customary to spear them. 
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into the enclosure ; and the king and the people, 
holding their tiger-spears, waited to see the 
sight. As the two entered the tiger-net the 
people raised a shout. Khamba entered on the 
north side, and Kongyamba on the south. 
Kongyamba saw the tiger first and struck at 
it with his spear, but the tiger turned it aside 
with its paw and leaped np to seize him, and 
he, thinking the tiger would certainly bite him, 
caught it by the loins, and they both struggled 
together, hut the tiger succeeded in biting 
Kongyamba on the back of the neck. Ivliam- 
ba then came up, and the tiger seeing him went 
away, and he took Kongyamba and gave him 
to his father to be taken care of. The king 
then ordered Khamba to go in again, and he 
vrent to the place where the tiger was, but when 
it saw him it ran away, and he chased it 
to strike it with his spear. The tiger ran 
round and round the enclosure, and the people 
shouted at the sight. [Now, since Thoibi 
was faithful, through the might of the god to 
whom she had prayed, the tiger was afraid of 
Khamba, and could not turn its head towards 
him, and in its efforts to escape it caught hold 
of the platform where the king was, and a great 
number of people were assembled. Khamba 
came up and put his foot on the beast’s tail, and 
when it turned to bite him he struck it in 
the open month with his spear and killed it. 
The people were all rejoiced, and presented the 
tiger to the king. Khamba’ s father’s friends 
Thongl el and Chouba came to the spot, and the 
king was much pleased, and gave Thoibi to 
Khamba, and also gave him all the offices which 
his father held, together with a handsome pre- 
sent, and he and his people all went home. 
Kongyamba was taken home, where he died. 
The Jubraja was very glad, and Thoibi rejoiced 
when she heard the news, and Khamba went 
home a great man. Thoibi told Khamba he 
must be very tired, and gave him rice and vege- 
tables of all sorts to eat, which she had cooked 
carefully, and as she was much pleased she 
attended on him with great devotion. 


Early the next morning the J ubraj a took Thoibi 
home, and the king in his delight had a fine 
house built for Khamba, and looked for a lucky 
day for the marriage, and prepared everything 
that was required — slaves, horses, and cattle. 
On the appointed day the king and all the prin- 
cipal officers of Moirang went to the house of 
the Jubraja to be present at the wedding, and 
Khamba with his father’s friends Thonglei and 
Chouba, and his brother-in-law Pharoichamba, 
all of them wearing their ornaments, gold brace- 
lets and necklaces, came there too. And Thoibi 
came wearing a red phaneh embroidered with 
Towers, and her dancing dress which was covered 
with bosses of gold and silver, jewels, and glass, 
so that it shone brightly ; she wore gold brace- 
lets and a gold necklace, and her chain of gold 
and coral fell down to her waist. The necklace 
on her bosom lighted up the place ; round her 
throat was fastened a beautiful jacket, and she 
wore a transparent scarf all bright with bosses 
of gold. Her appearance was like running 
water, and the hair on her head was like fresh 
flowers; When Thoibi came forth to her wed- 
ding, her arms were like lotuses, her legs were 
as beautiful as the inside of the stalk of a 
plantain tree and were like an elephant’s tusks, 
her foot was arched as if she wore a clog, her 
colour was like turmeric, and her complexion 
like a champ aha flower ; — she came forth like the 
; full moon. All the people who had come to the 
marriage, 'when they saw Thoibi and Khamba, 
said they were beautiful like children of the 
gods, and were never tired of looking at them. 
When the marriage was over, the king and the 
Jubraja conducted them to their own house, 
with all the presents they had collected, and 
they saluted the king and the Jubraja, ‘who 
blessed them and returned to the palace. 

After this Khamba gave his sister Khamnu in 
marriage, and conducted her to her husband’s 
house, and gave her many slaves ; hnd Thoibi 
gave her servant Senu in marriage, and gave 
her slaves ; and Thoibi and Khamba lived happily 
together in Moirang. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


SAKSKBIT AND OLD CANABESB INSCBIPTIONS. 

In looking again over some of Mr. Meet’s 
valuable Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 
my attention has been recalled to a note, appended 


to the introductory number of the series at vol. IY. 
p. 176, in which, on the faith of a report furnished 
by the late Mr. J. A. C. Boswell to the Madras Gov- 
ernment, he gives some account of my collection 
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of old inscriptions, abounding in mistakes. Al- 
though. hardly worth noticing, I consider that all 
inaccuracy should be avoided, as far as possible, 
even in trivial matters, and therefore beg to offer 
the following corrections. 

I made two collections of inscriptions, — the first 
between 1826 and 1832 in the Dekhan, the second 
between 1848 and 1854 in the Northern Sirkars. 
Each collection, when arranged and the most 
valuable ones selected, filled two folio volumes. 
Three copies were made of each : of the first or De- 


young man. We became great friends. He was 
well mounted and fond of sport. We shot and 
hunted together, and he entered into all my pur- 
suits. When I first turned my attention to the 
inscribed stones so frequent in the Southern 
Maratha Country, we tried hard to make out their 
contents, but at first without much success. He 
then remembered that a gomdsMu in one of his 
indm villages had the reputation of being a very 
learned man. He was summoned, and we found 
him to be an invaluable assistant. By our united 


khan set, one was presented to the Literary Society 
of Bombay, a second to the Literary Society of 
Madras, and the third to the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain. Judging from inquiries re- 
cently made, the first appears to have been lost.* 
The third is still preserved in Albemarle Street. 
The Telugu series was likewise transcribed three 
times, and copies presented to the Madras Society, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and the India Office 
Library. A copy of the Dekhan series, which I had 
retained for my own use, has since been presented 
to the library of the Edinburgh University, and 
is now on loan with Mr. Fleet, who makes such 
good use of it. 

My first essays in paleography were begun in 
1826, with the aid of Mundargi Raxiga R&o, a 
young Brahman attached to my office by the late 
St. John Thackeray when I was appointed Second 
Assistant to the Principal Collector and Political 
Agent of the Southern Maratha Country, in 1822. 
He was the son of Bhima Rao, a mut&lika, of that 
Desai of Dambai who was hanged over his own 
gateway by the Honourable Colonel Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) in 1800, for firing 
on the British troops, at the same time that 
Ranibedmftr and Hfili wera sacked and given to 
the sword for the resistance offered to the march 
of the force sent to quell the insurrection of Dhondia 
Wahag. After the death of the Desai, Bhima Rao, 
a man of enterprise and ability, taking advantage 
of the unsettled state of the country, collected 
troops in the Peshwa’s name, and rose to consider- 
able eminence. His career, ho vever, was cut short 
by Bapfi Gofchie, who was appointed Subhadar 
of the Karnataka by Baji Rao, and by whom he was 
seized and put to death about 1810-11, leaving an 
infant son, Rahga Rao, on whom Gokhle conferred 
the village of Mundargi with three others in jdgir . 

Mr. Thackeray, being desirous of enlisting men 
of rank into the public service, invited Ranga Rao 
to join his kacheri, and, when I joined the district, 
attached him to me as office munslii. He was 
about my own age, a fine, high-spirited, intelligent 

* The Madrc.8 set is now in the hands of Mr. Oppert, the 
Secretary Masiras Literary Society, but its existence was 
unknown whc n the Madras Government authorized Mr. 


efforts we gradually mastered the archaic charac- 
ters. I began to collect copies of kUanams by 
means first of one, afterwards of two copyists in 
my own service, carefully trained to the work of 
transcription. The Yefir inscription let in a flood 
of light. We arranged our materials. Each in- 
scription, of any value, by degrees fell into its 
place, and the result was embodied in the paper 
read to the Royal Asiatic Society in 1835, but 
which having been printed after my return to 
India, the following year, the proofs did not receive 
my corrections, and it thus contains several ortho- 
graphical errors, especially of proper names. f 

At Madras I held the subsidiary appointment 
of Canarese Translator to Government, which was 
almost a sinecure. The office establishment con- 
sisted of a munsM and an English writer. The 
former, Adaki Subha Rao, I soon found to be an 
invaluable assistant in my antiquarian pursuits. 
He was an accomplished Sanskrit, Canarese, and 
Telugu scholar, with a fair knowledge of Tamil- 
He bad also a turn for archaeological research, 
which only needed stimulus, and he soon entered 
zealously into my views. I engaged a Brahman 
named Raghappa as an itinerating copyist in my 
private service, with occasional assistance from 
one of Colonel Mackenzie’s old collectors, named 
Baktavachaliya. The reduction of my materials 
and all my translations was made with the aid of 
Subha Rao. Three folio volumes of these trans- 
lates, with much other valuable MS. matter, draw- 
ings, &c., perished in a vessel laden with sugar, 
in which much of my baggage, books, &c. was 
despatched from Madras. The ship experienced 
a hurricane off the Isle of France, and shipped 
much salt water, melting the sugar, and getting 
at the tin-lined cases penetrated to their contents 
and entirely destroyed them. 

Subha Ran died shortly before T was appointed 
to Council, and R&ghappa some time afterwards. 

The names mentioned by Mr. Boswell had no- 
thing whatever to do with my antiquarian labours. 
They were public servants in the Commissioner’s 


ioswell to collect all the rough copies of my transcripts he 
cmld discover l 

t Conf. Ind. Ant voi. I. p. 348— En. 
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office. Kadambari Jagannathan was the office 
munsM or secretary. He is since dead. Yavilala 
Subha Rao was an English copyist, a very intel- 
ligent man, and now Tahasildar of the Yemagu- 
dam taluka, in the Godavari district.^ Chipnri 
Jayaramadu was a mere copyist whom I engaged to 
transcribe and make fair copies for the three sets 
of my collection, prepared for distribution. Who 
Nagappa* Sastri may have been I cannot imagine, 
and suspect the name is meant for Raghappa. 

My own copies o£ the Telugu collection for the 
India Office and the Royal Asiatic Society, with 
the original copper-plates and collections of fac- 
similes, fortunately came home safe. 

The conclusion of my connection -with my first 
assistant in archaeological investigation was sad 
and tragical. Ranga Rao died whilst I was at 
home on furlough. His son Bhima Rao, a very 
fine, gentlemanlike lad, pame to see me at 
Madras in 1843-44, and remained with me a 
twelvemonth. I have never seen a more promis- 
ing youth — clever, well-disposed, and with the 
most kindly disposition. I tried, without success, 
to get Mm employed in Maisur or in some non- 
regulation district. The stringency of our rules 
affords small opening for native gentlemen in the 
public service. He returned to Mundargi dis- 
appointed. Afterwards, when the people of the 
Bekhan were disarmed, the measure was carried 
out with some harshness in his villages. He was 
vexed and chafed, and when the Mutiny broke 
out he joined his neighbour, the Nirgund chief, 
was driven into the fortress of Kopaldurg, and 
fell in the assault. 

Walter Elliot. 

Wolfelee , Hawick, JSf. JB 26th April J877. 


VEDIC SANSKRIT. 

Prof. Delbriick of Jena, who assisted Prof. 
Grassmann in his translation of the Rig -Veda, has 
published an essay on <f Tenses in Old Sanskrit” 
( Altindische Temguslehre ). It contains a transla- 
tion of many intricate passages from the Rig- Veda 
and some of the Rrdhmanas , and marks a definite 
advance in our knowledge of Yedic Syntax. The 
essay forms the second number of a series pub- 
lished by Delbriick and Windisch under the title 
Syntaktische Forschungen. — The Academy . 

“ TAZA BA TAZA NATJ BA NAU ” 

Bing me a lay, sweet bard, I sue * once and again, 
anew, anew 1 

Seek for me wine’s heart-opening dew ; once and 
again, anew, anew ! 


- \ gt- £rom Mm informs me that 1 

Lri:f^ Daitard§r district, and that Jayaxfimadu 
as a peon in the Bapatia 

* From BicknelFs Selections from the Poems of Hdfii 


Close to some sweet and doll-like fair, si&thou 
apart with cheerful air : 

Steal from that cheek the kiss that’s due; once 
and again, anew, anew ! 

Saki, who steps with silvery limb, now has re- 
crossed my threshold’s rim : 

He shall my cup with wine imbrue ; once and 
again, anew, anew I 

How shall life’s fruit by thee be won, if thou the 
wine-filled goblet shun ? 

Quaff : and in thought thy loved one view ; once* 
and again, anew, anew ! 

Ravishing-hearts, the friend I choose, eager to 
please me well doth use 

Gauds and adornments, scent and hue ; once and 
again, anew, anew ! 

Breeze of the morn that soon shall fleet 
Hence to that Peri’s blissful street. 

Tell thou the tale of Hafiz true ; 

Once and again, anew, anew ! # 


CHAMPA. 

Champa is a name which has been for a very 
long time applied to a portion of that region to 
which we give the name of Cochin-China, though 
the extent covered by the name has varied. It is 
from the Malays that western navigators adopted 
most of the geographical nomenclature of the 
Eastern Seas. And Crawfurd implies that the 
Malays gave the name of Champa to the whole of 
the most salient part of the Cambojan Peninsula, 
including a part of the coast of the Gulf of Siam, 
as well as part of the China Sea.f It is possible 
that this usually accurate writer has here made 
a slip. But in any case the most ancient use of 
the name would seem to extend it to the Gulf of 
Siam. Eor there is strong reason to believe that 
both the Zaba of Ptolemy, and the Qgmf or Tsanf 
of the early Arab mariners, both of which are 
demonstrably to be placed westward of Cape Cam- 
boja, are only representative of the same name, 
Champa. It is a persistent tradition in modern 
Camboja that the Cham or Tsiam race, the proper 
people of Champa, did occupy the Cambojan soil 
before the arrival of the Khmers, who have held it, 
probably, at least since the fourth or fifth century 
of the Christian era ; and M. Gamier, who gave 
great attention to these questions, has deduced 
from such data as exist, in the Chinese annals and 
elsewhere, that the ancient kingdom wMch the 
Chinese describe, under the name of Funan, as 
extending over all the peninsula east of the Gulf 
of Siam, was a kingdom of the Cham race. 

This well-known Persian song, however, is ,iot by Hfifiz of 
Shiraz, though it is almost always included in his Dfv&n. 
C<mf. Acadenyy , Sept. 30, 1876, p. 332. 

t Descriptive Dictionary, (t Indian Archipelago,” sub 
voce Champa. 
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But in the mediaeval narratives of Western 
authors {e. g. Marco Polo, Eriar Odoric, John 
Marignolli, Rashid-ud-din) the name Champa ap- 
plies to that region which is now sometimes called 
Cochin-China Proper, as distinguished from Tong- 
king, viz. the protuberant S.E. coast of the penin- 
sula in question, extending northward to 16° or 
17° of latitude, the position of which on the route 
to China caused its shores to be well known to 
those voyaging to that country. This, or nearly 
this, was the kingdom called in the oldest Chinese 
annals Lin-i, and afterwards, till its extinction, 
Chenching. We hear of Chhnching or Champa as 
being often at war with its neighbours, Tongking on 
the one side, and Chinla or Camboja on the other, 
and as for a time, at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, completely conquered by the latter. But it 
had recovered independence a century later, for 
Kublai Khan (1280-1290) had dealings in war and 
diplomacy with its king. According to Javanese 
annals, about the middle of the fifteenth century 
the queen of the principal sovereign of Java was 
a princess of Champa. 

The precise historical relation of this ancient 
kingdom to the modem kingdom which we call 
Cochin-China is a little difficult to disentangle. 
But this southern kingdom of Chenching or 
Champa was conquered in 1471 by the king of 
Tongking or Anam, and has never since revived. 
For though there was for a long time subsequent 
to the date named, and down to 1802, a separation 
of Tongking and Southern Cochin-China into two 
distinct kingdoms, the latter was not a revival of 
Champa, both being ruled by dynasties of Anamite 
origin. And after the conquest the name of 
Champa seems to have become restricted to the 
districts adjoining the south-eastern curve or 
the coast, and eventually to that district immedi- 
ately eastward of the Cambojan delta, a somewhat 
barren tract with fine natural harbours, now called 
by the Cochin- Chinese Bin h-T h u a n. 

This continued to be occupied by the people 
called Chams or Tsiams, whose dominion we thus 
presume (as far as we can see light in these 
obscure histories) to have first extended over the 
whole peninsula (as Pun an) ; then to have been 
limited to its eastern and south-eastern shores 
(Chenching); and lastly to have been re- 
stricted to a small tract of those shores (modem 
Champa or Bin h-T hnan). 

Here a principality of Champa long continued 
to subsist, the residence of the prince being at a 
place called Phanri, about 10 miles from the sea, 
and apparently near, if not identical with, the 
present Binh-Thuan. The Ciampas, his subjects, 
were, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


well known over the Archipelago as rovers and sea- 
faring people. This principality was often overrun 
by the Cochin-Chinese, but maintained itself in 
some shape of recalcitrant subjection to the latter 
till about 1820, when the Anamite king conquered 
it effectually, expelling the Champa prince and 
most of fchfc people of the same race. 

Name . — The name Champa is Indian, like 
the adjoining Camboja and countless other 
names in Indo-China, and was probably borrowed 
from that of an ancient Hindu state and city which 
stood upon the Granges, near modern Bhagalpfir. 
Hiwen-Thsang, the famous Chinese ecclesiastical 
traveller of the seventh century, makes mention 
both of the original Gangetic state (which he 
visited) and of the Indo-Chinese kingdom (which 
he knew only by hearsay), calling the latter Mata* 
(or “ Great”) Champ af, — an indication, perhaps, 
of its ample dominion, either then subsisting or 
traditional, an amplitude of dominion which nearly 
all states of Indo-China have enjoyed in turn. 
Hindu titles are also distinctly traceable in the 
corruptions of the old Chinese notices of the 
names of kings, and even in one mentioned by 
Marco Polo. 

j Ethnology and Religion. — The people are known 
in Camboja as Tsiams, to the Anamites asLoi 
Thnan, andT h i e n g. We do not know whether 
the former name has been taken from Champa, or 
the adoption of the Indian name Champa been 
suggested by the name of the people. They have 
been in great part driven into the mountains, or 
into the Cambojan and Siamese territory, where 
a number of them are settled near the Great Lake. 
There were also old settlements of them on the 
Cambojan coast, between latitude ll c and 12°. 
The people are said to exhibit, even in language, 
strong Malay affinities, and they have long pro- 
fessed Muhammadanism. The looks of their for- 
mer religion , they say, came from Ceylon , but they 
were converted to Islam by no less a person than 
* Ali himself. The statement in italics is interesting. 
For the Tongking people received their Buddhism, 
such as it is, from China; and this tradition 
marks Champa as the extreme flood-mark* of that 
great tide ofBuddhist missions and revival which 
went forth from Ceylon to the Indo-Chinese re- 
gions in an early century of our era, and which is 
generally connected with the same of Buddha- 
ghosha. 

Antiquities. — There have been many reports of 
the existence of monuments of Indian or Buddhist 
character in the Champa country; and Mr, Craw- 
furd saw an image of the Hindu god Ganesa which 
was brought from that country to Singapore by a 
M. Diard in 1821. But there is, we believe, 


t Julien, Pelerins Bouddhistes, III. 83. 
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nothing jet precisely known as to the monuments, 
and .Indeed the late M. Gamier doubted their 
existence. There are also said to be many JVlu- 
sal man structures, such as minarets and tombs, 
with Arabic inscriptions. 

The district of Champa, or Binh-Thuan, is one 
of those especially productive of eagle-wood or 
aloes-wood; and the Tsanfi , or aloes-wood of 
Champa, was one of the kinds in high repute with 
the old Arabs. The native name is Kinam. Ebony 
is also abundant. 

Mediaeval Notices . — Both these products are men- 
tioned by Marco Polo, who visited Champa as a 
commissioner from Kublai Khan about 1285. It 
was also visited forty years later by the Franciscan 
Odoric of Pordenone. Both travellers notice as 
prominent facts the immense family of the king, 
and the great number of domestic elephants that 
were kept. Both circumstances are still charac- 
teristic of most of the Indo-Chinese states. (Gamier, 
Voyage d i Exploration ; Crawfurd, Mission to Siam , 
<fcc. ? and other works ; Bastian, Reise , I. and IY. ; 
Mouhot’s Travels ; De Mailla,- H. Gen . de la Chine , 
tom. XII. ; Bishop Louis in Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 
vols. VII, and Till. ; Tableau, de la Cochin- Chine, 
&c. &c 0 H. Y * 


BIJAPUR. 


The admirers of Saracenic architecture will be 
glad to hear that the glories of B i j ap u r are pro- 
bably not doomed to extinction. A project for 
making the city the head-quarters of the present 
Kaladgi collectorate is in favour with the autho- 
rities, and will, it may be hoped, be carried out 
within a few years. Many of the old civil build- 
ings, ruined more by Maratha savagery than by 
time, will be repaired and re-inhabited ; and the 
preservation of the great monuments will pass 
from the hands of the municipality into those of a 
competent scientific officer. 

The local officers are all enthusiastic for the 
preservation of their splendid buildings ; and if 
any one should object to the re -occupation of the 
Adil Shahi palaces, it may well be answered that 
no government can afford to keep up as a mere 
curiosity the remains of so large a city. The 
Arlcilla, or citadel, is already being cleared out ; 
and the excavations have already revealed a num- 
ber of beautiful Hindu or Jaina pillars with in- 
scriptions, which are being carefully protected, and 
when read will probably contribute a good deal to 
the history of the pre-Muhammadan period in Kar- 
n&ta. At present, however, plague, pestilence, 
and famine render the city of Bijapur no place for 


* Written by Col. Yule for the 
r but omitted from it, and printer 
March 1877, vol. IT. pp. 66.7. 


rpoedia Brt 
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amateurs or idlers, and leave very little time for 
research at the disposal of the handful of local 
officers who dwell among the tombs, like Scrip- 
tural lunatics, and find it quite enough for them 
to attend to the living. 

W. F. S. 


KURUBHARS AND DOLMENS. 

In the Kaladgi district the Shepherd caste are 
called Kurubhars. They bury their dead, and the 
other day I came across the tomb of one only 
four years old. It was a complete miniatuire 
dolmen about eighteen inches every way, com- 
posed of four stones, one at each side, one at the reajr, 
and a capstone. The interior was occupied by two 
round stones about the size of a man’s fist, paint- 
ed red, the deceased reposing in his mother-earth 
below. No ancient dolmens are known in this 
(northern) part of the district, though they are, 
I believe, not uncommon in the talukas on the 
Krishna river. 

What Is the meaning and derivation of K u r u- 
b h a r, and is it the same word as Kuramba? 
the name of a Nilgiri hill -tribe ?f The latter, I 
believe, is a race of dwarfs ; the Shepherds here 
are- a fine breed of men ; yet the difference can 
hardly be greater than that which exists among 
the Bhills. 

In his Rude Stone Monuments (p. 476) Mr. 
Fergusson hazards a conjecture that the Ku- 
ra m b a s of the southern hills are the remnant 
of a great and widely spread race, who may have 
erected dolmens ; aud the fact now noted seems 
to point in the same direction. 

W. F. S. 


NOTES ON THE MUHARRAM FESTIYAL. 

In connection with my Notes in the Indian 
Antiquary , vol. YI. page 79, a friend sends me the 
following : — 

“ I think that you may be interested to hear that 
all the practices you mention are followed here 
(Kolhapur). That peculiar one of piercing the ears 
in front of the tclbut is in vogue here. It is also 
common for Marathas, even of the highest families, 
such as the Chief of Mudhol, to bind a thread of 
coloured worsted round their arms and call them- 
selves Fakirs for that day. They also declare 
that people jump into the burning pit and come 
out unscathed, but this I have not seen and will 
not swear to. You don’t mention the institution 
of the NalJ Saheb, a horse-shoe or crescent on the 
top of a pole ; have yon not noticed it ? Here the 
Nal Saheb is paraded about with music and 

t ™\ d ' 7°h II* PP- 32, 108, 276 ; vol. III. pp. 95-6. 

X -Lhe in ill is the shoe and representative of Husain’s 
charger, Zu’l Janna.— W. F. S. 
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dancing, till somebody goes into convulsions, and 
then they say that Nal Saheb has entered into his 
body.” 

W. E. S. 


IS THE SULTAN THE KHALIF ? 

Mr. Neil B. E. Baillie writes — “ The Prophet 
himself expressly declared that none could be the 
Imam, or head of his religion, but an Arab of the 
tribe of Koreish. On the faith of that declaration 
his first successor was appointed, in preference 
to a candidate set up by the people of Madinah. 
Nay, all his other generally acknowledged succes- 
sors down to the taking of Baghdad by the Tatars, 
and even those who were only partially acknow- 
ledged, such as the Khalifs of Spain, and those 
of the Fatemite and second Abbasside Dynasties, 
were all of the same tribe of Koreish. Further, 
if any one in the early ages of Muhammadanism 
had maintained 4 that a man might be promoted 
to the dignity of Imam though he was not of the 
tribe of Koreish, he would have been denounced 
as a heretic, and a Karejil, or rebel to the whole 
Musalman community. The Turks are of Tatar 
origin, and their sovereign does not, I believe, 
pretend to be an Arab of any tribe, much less 
of the tribe of Koreish. How, then, can any true 
Muhammadan acknowledge him to be the head of 
his religion, and the successor of the Prophet, and 
at the same time profess to be a follower of that 
Prophet to whom he thus in a manner gives the 
lie?” 


CHAMARS AND PANKAS. 

It was among the Chamars of the Central Pro- 
vinces, “ the very first Aryan immigrants,” a sturdy 
race of cultivators who are described as the busy 
bees of the community, that Ghasi Das, a fair 
unlettered seer of visions, arose as a reformer. 
From the forest hamlet of Girod, where the Jonk 
falls into the Mahanadi, he disappeared for six 
months, but only to be seen descending from its 
rocky eminence, at the appointed time, with a 
message to his multitude of expectant followers. 
« Worship the one God— Satnara, the True One— 
whose high-priest I am, and live as brothers,” 
was his creed, and when he died in 1850, at the 
good old age of eighty— his son succeeded him. 
In ten years that son became a victim to his zeal in 
promulgating the doctrine of the equality of 
Brahman and Chamar, but his fate only incensed 
the Satnamis the more against Hindus, as in the 
parallel case of the Sikhs and Musalm&ns. - The 
grandchild of the founder of this faith is now high- 
priest ; hut the work of initiation, by placing a neck- 
lace of beads on the children when they are named, 
is done by the boy’s uncle. The Satn&mis have 


neither temple nor rites, scriptures nor forms of 
devotion. To name the Satnam and invoke his 
blessing, to visit the high-priest once a year and 
offer a gift, and to keep far from them graven 
images — these constitute their faith. Socially 
they differ little from the Hindus, who slander 
them, and differ among themselves only as to the 
lawfulness of tobacco. They are divided into 
smokers and non-smokers. Some years ago the 
settlement officer of Bilaspur reported of them 
that “there is no class more loyal and satisfied 
with our rule than this community, and if it 
should happen that, like the Kolhs, they are favour- 
ably impressed with missionary teaching, a time 
may come when they will be a source of strength 
to our government.” A small Christian mission 
has been established kmong them. 

The Pankas are less known. Weavers, cul- 
tivators, and village watchmen, industrious and 
quiet because not claiming equality with the 
Hindus, who half acknowledge their sect, the 
Pankas worship Kabir, or the one God, who has 
often appeared incarnate on earth, and last of all 
in 1060 a.d., near Banaras, as a crying child 
struggling amid the leaves of the lotus in a tank. 
Before the weaver’s wife who rescued it, the babe 
developed into a man, revealed himself as God, 
and accompanied her home. There he wrought 
miracles, and in the period of his incarnation, from 
1060 to 1472, he became, what he is still, the weav- 
ers’ God all over India, under the name of 
Kabir Pant. There are to be in all forty-four such 
incarnations, ending with the reappearance of 
Kabir himself on earth. The present apostle is 
only the eleventh in the list — Parghatnam Saheb. 
He succeeded in 1856, and is supported by an 
order of priests, who, in white-peaked cloth cap, 
loose white tunic and loin-cloth, follow him in long 
procession two or four abreast, as he proceeds on 
his collecting tours. His head-quarters is Ka- 
warda, in Bilaspur. Like all offshoots from Hin- 
duism, Kabir Pantism denounces caste, and finds 
in this its popularity. The Pankas’ change to this 
faith is preserved in this favourite doggrel — 

Pan! se Panka bhai 
Budan hua sharir 
Age j an men Panka 
Piche Das Kabir. 

From water sprang the Panka. 

His face so bright and dear; 

At life’s early dawn a Panka 
Now worships D&s Kabir. 

Kabirpanthis and- Satnamis resemble each other 
in many respects. They avoid meat and liquor, 
they marry usually at the age of puberty, they 
ordinarily celebrate their ceremonies through the 
agency of elders of their own caste, and they bury 
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their dead. As with the Sikhs, the comparatively 
pure and noble teaching of the founders of these 
sects soon degenerates, the converts from the 
higher Hindu castes insisting on certain distinc- 
tions. The salt, never very pure, soon loses its 
savour. Of the best as of the worst, of the 


Brahmo as of the Sikh, the Satnami and the JKabir- 
Panti, it is true that neither the varying intui- 
tions of all, nor the rapt ecstasy of one, can supply 
the place of that Name which is above every 
name, of the Logos in all the fulness of the mean- 
ing of that word. — Friend of India, 30 ih April 1874. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Kalidasa* s “ Caktjxtala/* edited by K. Pischel. Svo. 

Kiel, 1877. (London: Triibner & Co.) 

This new edition of a work already so well 
known makes an epoch in the study of Sanskrit 
dramatic poetry, and thus the learned and most 
industrious Kiel professor’s labours especially 
deserve mention here, as being of more than usual 
interest so far as India is concerned. 

The Salcuniald has always been much read in 
India, and, owing chiefly to Sir W. Jones’s florid 
version, it has become the generally received type 
of a Sanskrit play, except among scholars,* and is 
also commonly in use as a text-book. Consider- 
ing its popularity, it is perhaps a matter for 
surprise that more has not been done to ascertain, 
if possible, the relative value of the several recen- 
sions current : for, like most Sanskrit books, the 
text exists in several recensions. Sir W. Jones, 
as was natural, took the Bengali recension; but 
the recension current in the rest of North India, 
and which is generally known as the ‘Kagari 
recension/ early supplanted the former in general 
esteem. Since then, a third recension, current in 
South India, has become known. f Prof. Pischel ’s 
chief object is to give a critical edition of the Bengali 
text, and hence to show that it is not a corrupt 
text, as is generally supposed, but that it is the 
best of all. 

As regards the merits of Prof. Pischel’ s book 
as a critical edition there cannot be two opinions ; 
it is in. every way a masterpiece, done with great 
acuteness and regardlessness of labour. As such, 
its use should at once be made compulsory by 
candidates for the University and Government 
examinations. The old way of Sanskrit study is 
now impossible, and, if the study of that language 
and literature is to be an effectual instrument of 
culture in the Indian educational scheme for the 
future, students must be made to follow improved 
methods. Much has been done in this way by the 
Calcutta University, and still more at Bombay; 
in the Madras Presidency it is difficult. to regard 
what is done-by students — and that is very little — 


otherwise than as a pure waste of time. From 
this point of view Prof. Pischel’s edition deservfes 
as warm a recognition from those occupied in 
teaching as it is sure to meet with from scholars. 
Educationalists, by encouraging such editions as 
this, could soon meet the arguments —at present 
nearly unanswerable — of those who would exclude 
Oriental languages from the colleges and schools 
of India ; they would thus also, in all probability, 
excite among their pupils a more intelligent in- 
terest in Sanskrit than is now displayed. 

Prof. Pischel’s second object is to show that 
the Bengali text of the SaJcuntald is the best one, 
and his edition is thus the necessary conclusion 
of his former treatises, JDe Kalidasoe Qdhuntali 
recensionibus and Fie Recensionen der Qakuntald. 
It is by no means So easy to pronounce an opinion 
on this part of his work as it is to recognize the 
great merits of his edition ; the problem to be 
solved is one of exceptional complication and diffi- 
culty even in Sanskrit literature. The general 
acceptance of the * Kagari recension’ was perhaps 
hasty, and Prof. Pischel has, by a minute consi- 
deration of the texts, elicited some new and im- 
portant facts which entitle the Bengali recension 
to more consideration than it has hitherto met 
with. He has also compared the Kagari and 
Soubh-Indian recensions of the, VikramorvaMyam,. 
and thus come to the same conclusion. It is thus 
obvious that his inferences deserve the most 
serious consideration. The results of his re- 
searches are that the Prakrit of the Bra vidian (or 
South-Indian) and bT&gari recensions is not Sau- 
raseni, but a wild mixture of various dialects 
also that ** it is in South India that Sanskrit dra- 
mas have been adulterated and abridged/’ 

The first point must, as determined by so com- 
petent a scholar, J be accepted as an undoubted fact- 
Before admitting the second, I think it may rea- 
sonably be asked. On what principles, and to meet 
vhat views, were the adulterations and abridg- 
ments made in South India P So far as I have 
been able to consider the matter, I cannot find 


* A better selection might have been made, for the story 
is poor, and thb more sober estimate of the literary value of 
this play h not likely to differ much from what J. Mill 
wrote in 1817 (Hist, of I%Ma, bk. II. ch. 9). 

t P*p f* Pischel described this in 1873 in the Gottingen 
Nochrichteft* When I drew his attention to this recension 


(Aindra Grammarians, pp. 80, 81) I was not aware of 
this fact ; I can only apologize for my ignorance. 

X It- is hardly necessary to remind readers of Prof. Pis- 
chel’s splendid edition of Hemachandra’s Pr&krit Gram- 
mar, 
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any. Prakrit has been studied with great success 
in the Dekhan and South India; Hemachandra 
and Trivikrama represent in this way the countries 
where the Nagari and South-Indian recensions 
have been current ; why then should pandits in 
those parts of India have adulterated the Prakrit 
passages in Kalidasa’s text ? Again, the botany of 
Kalid&sa is strange to South India, where only a 
few of the many plants to which he alludes are 
known, but I cannot find even a single instance 
where the South- Indian text has been altered in 
this respect to suit that part of India. It also 
appears to me very unlikely that South-Indian 
pandits ever wilfully falsified texts. It is now 
more than sixteen years since I first arrived in 
South India, and during this time I have been 
personally acquainted with most of the chief pan- 
dits of the old school — now, alas I to be numbered 
on the fingers. None of the many I have known 
were capable of doing anything of the kind. Dur- 
ing this’ period thousands of South Indian MSS. 
have passed through my hands, but I have never 
observed in them anything that would lead one to 
suspect that systematic and intentional falsifica- 
tions had been carried on in South India. I must, 
without any prejudice, assert these facts, for I 
fear that Prof. Pischel’s words may (unintention- 
ally) wrong the pandits of South India. It is 
remarkable also that the South-Indian commenta- 
tors notice several differences in the texts ; this 
would not indicate any prejudices on their part ; 
clerical errors, however, cannot have given rise 
to the great differences in the three recensions. 

Anyhow, whatever may be the conclusion on 
which scholars will eventually agree as regards 
the respective merits of the several recensions of 
the Sahuntald, it is- impossible not to be grateful 
for the new and important facts brought to notice 
in so complete a way by Prof. Pischel, and not to 
anxiously expect his promised critical edition of 
the South-Indian text. Meanwhile, whatever may 
be urged against his inferences, it is difficult to 
resist so careful a judgment on the evidence. 

So perfect is the work that scarcely is anything 
left to object to, but, surely, * Nivasacarya C (p. x.) 
should be * Qrmivdsdcarya,’ the very common 
South-Indian name. 

A. Burnell, Ph.D. 

Oocmoor, Nilgiri Sills, 6th May 1877. 

Aboriginal Tribes op the Bombay Presidency. (A 

Fragment.) By the late Bev. John Wilson, D.D. 

Bombay, Government Central Press, 1876. 

So distinguished was the position which <f the 
old man eloquent” whose last (and posthumous) 


contribution to Oriental research now lies before 
us occupied among the scholars and inquirers of 
Western India, that it will be by many thought 
presumption to criticize his work. Considerable 
steps, however, have been made in his favourite 
studies since he ceased to learn ; and for the very 
reason that his authority is too often accepted 
without inquiry it is the more necessary that his 
<£ fast words” should here be carefully reviewed. 
The present work is understood to contain so 
much of his promised contributions to the Bom- 
hay Gazetteer as could be collected by a nameless 
official editor. The title is hardly correct ; for of 
61 pages altogether only 24 are devoted to tribes 
that could by any stretch of language be called 
aboriginal. The doctor enumerates only eleven of 
these; viz.: — 

(1) The Bhils (Sanskrit Bhilla), whose name 
he derives from the Dravidian word hillu = a bow, 
and connects with the name Phyllitas, ascribed 
by Ptolemy to an Indian tribe. 

(2) The Nayakadas (Naikras), who might 
indeed have been classed as a mere division of 
the Bhils. 

(3) The Gronds, a term, as he thinks, corrupted 
from- Govinda = a cowherd. This is exceedingly 
probable; the contraction is sometimes seen at 
the present day, as in the name of a tank near 
Dhulia, called Gond&r, for Govindrao. They are 
to be found, says the doctor, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency only in small numbers, in some of the 
forests and hills of the Narmada. This is hardly 
correct; as we have seen them as far west as 
Chalisgaon, on the G. I. P. Hallway, and heard 
of them at Malegaon, in modern Nasik. 

(4) The Kolis, or Kulis as the doctor delights 
to call them. Their name he makes out to be 
from hula = a clan. It may be so ; but it is cer- 
tain that they always call themselves Kolis, 
and that the doctor is in error when he says that 
“ Kulaba receives its name from them, meaning 
the abode of Kulis.” There are two places called 
(pace Dr. Wilson) K o 1 a b a, both sandy islets, 
the one of which has become an integral part of 
Bombay by the process of reclamation; while 
the other is occupied by the sea-fort of a branch 
of the pirate dynasty of Angria, and now 
gives its name to a British collectorate. In 
each case the name is that of a grama demta 
of the fishermen,* who are, indeed Kolis by caste. 
The reader who wishes to know more of this in- 
teresting race will find much valuable information 
in the doctor’s article; more, perhaps, in Mr . 
Nairne’s Historical 'Sketch of the Kohkan, and the 
writings of Dr. DaCunha. 


* Perhaps another form of K o 1 am m 1 — Ed. 
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(5) The Dhadias, a small community in the 
south of Surat. 

(6) The Chaudaris, settled immediately north 
of these. Both may be considered offshoots of 
the Koli race ; as may also 

(7) The "Waralis, whom the doctor considers 
“ the most interesting and remarkable” of this 
family, and whom he has to a great extent made 
his own literary property by the sketch of them 
now before us, which, though first written and 
published many year3 ago, still remains the stan- 
dard authority on their “ beastly customs, and 
total absence of manners;” though they have 
certainly become much more settled and civilized 
in the interval. 

(8) The Katodis or Katkaris = catechu-ma- 
kers, certainly the most monkeyfied tribe of West- 
ern India, and better described, perhaps, in Mr. 
Hearn’s excellent Statistical Account of Koldbd. 

(9) Dubalas = weaklings, an aboriginal tribe 
of Surat and the North Konkana, reduced for- 
merly to serfage, from winch a few are now 
emerging. 

(10) The Thakurs, whose origin the doctor 
traces to certain barons (Thdhur) of Gujarat who 
took the jungle with their followers, chiefly KoIls 
and Waralis, from the earlier Muhammadan inva- 
sion. His account of this race, however, is short 
and not very accurate, as they are both more nu- 
merous and more respectable than he seems to 
have thought. He notices, however, the antipathy 
between them and the Brahmans, which still in part 
survives, and is hardly consistent with his account 
of their origin. 

The 11th tribe are the Ramusis, called in Shola- 
p&r Bemds, and further towards their ancestral 
Bravidian seats Bedars. A certain amount of 
interest attaches to the history of their single 
dynasty, called by Grant Duff the Naiks of Wakin- 
kera, and later known as the Rajas of Shorapur ; 
and an excellent account of it, by the late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, is among the appendices to the 
line volume of Photographs of the Antiquities of 
Bharwar and Mysore , published by the old “ West- 
ern India Architectural Committee.” 

The doctor, having thus disposed of the “ Jun- 
glies,” mentions next the “ depressed aboriginal 
tribes” of Mhars, Dheds, and Mangs. The first 
two are identical, and they are generally lumped 
together as u Parvaris.” 

It is obvious that this list, though valuable, 
is by no means exhaustive; but the doctor, 
or his editor, here leaves the aboriginals pro- 
perly so called, and enters upon the subject of 
wandering tribes and classes. These he divides 
into religious devotees and pilgrims, and a second 
dass, or more classes, which we shall now never 


find out his opinion of ; for the extravagant doc- 
trines and rites of the eccentric sects of India 
occupy all the rest of the notes which were made 
available after the writer’s death. The subject 
was so much more congenial to the missionary 
and scholar that it occupies nearly two-thirds of 
the book, and this portion is certainly, on the 
whole, as superior in quality as in quantity.' It 
is, however, occasionally marred by most atro- 
cious editing, as in a paragraph about the Nihilist 
Shunyavadis, which is absolutely unintelligible. 
If the doctor really wrote it, ho must have been 
prostrated by illness at the time; but the con- 
fusion seems rather the result of a printer’s- 
devilry, or of the careless collation of confused 
notes. The proofs, too, do not appear to have 
been corrected by a competent person. 

The doctor classes the devotees under twenty- 
one heads, each with many subdivisions. Some, as 
the Sikhs, Jainas, Yallabhach&ryas, and Svami 
Narayanas, have made a noise in the world, and 
been fully described elsewhere. The Ramanujas, 
most numerous in the south, may perhaps be 
considered as the Yaishnava counterpart of the 
well-known Saiva Lingayats. The Ramanandis 
or Bairagis, also- Yaishnava, are often confound- 
ed by Europeans with the Saiva Gosains, and 
have a quaint habit of condescending to a sdJieb's 
ignorance by answering to his questions that they 
are Sitd-pddris. The Dnyanadeva Pan this, or fol- 
lowers of the celebrated author of the Dnydn&s- 
vari , the Chaucer of the Marathi tongue, do not, 
says the doctor, really constitute an organized 
body at all. But -space fails ns to examine in 
detail the mass of information, the collection oV 
which was doubtless far more a labour of love to 
the lamented autho: than the reviewing of it can 
be to a lay commentator. 

W. E. S. 

The History of India, as told by its own Historians. — 
The Muhammadan Period. The posthumous papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K-C.B., edited and continued 
by Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S. Yol. VII. (Lon- 
don : Trubner & Co. 18770 

This seventh volume of materials for the his- 
tory of India under the Muhammadans consists 
of twenty-three extracts and notices of varying 
lengths from the native histories relating to the 
reigns of Shah-Jahan, Aurangzeb, Bahadur Shah, 
Jahandar Shah, Earrukh Siyar, Rafi’u-d Daula, 
and Rafi’u-d Darajat, and of the earlier part of the 
reign of Muhammad Shah, — that is from a. d. 
1627 to about 1732. Some of the twenty-three 
sections, it should be remarked, are merely bib- 
liographical notices of books : thus the first is a 
notice of the Pddshdh Ndma of Muhammad Amin 
Kazwini, which has been the model for most of 
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the Shdh-Jctkdn-ndmas . ’Abdu-1 Hamid Lahori fol- 
lows its arrangement and supplies the same mat- 
ter, though without acknowledgment, in his Bad- 
shdh- Ndma, from which Professor Dowson gives 
67 pages of extracts. This latter work is the 
great authority for the first twenty years of the 
reign of Sh&h Jahan, and has been published in 
the original Persian in the Bibliotheca Indica . For 
the remainder of the reign 45 pages of extracts 
are given from a MS. translation of nearly the 
whole of Tnayat Khan’s SJidh-J ahdn- Nam a made 
by the late Major Fuller for Sir EL M. Elliot. 
The Badshdh-ndma of Muhammad Waris, the pupil 
of ’Abdu-1 Hamid, is the completion of his mas- 
ter’s work, containing the history of the last ten 
years of Shah Jahan’s reign ; but, as this period 
has been pretty fully treated of in the extracts 
fz*om ’Inayat Khan’s work, only a short extract 
relating to the twenty-second year is given. A 
few pages of extracts follow bearing on the 31st 
and 32nd years of the reign, from the ’ Amal-i Sdlih 
of Muhammad Salih Kambft. The Shdh-Jahdn- 
,ndma of Muhammad Sadik Khan is merely noticed, 
as it seems to have been followed by Khafi Khan 
in his history. From the Majdlisu-s saldSn of Mu- 
hammad Sharif Hanafi four short extracts are 
given, translated by a munshi for Sir H. M. Elliot 
from the only MS. he knew of — a copy in one of 
ihe Royal Libraries at Lakhnau. The Tdrzkh-i 
yiufazzali of Mufazzal Khan, a general history 
from the creation down to a. b. 1666, is represent- 
ed in a similarly brief way. Of the Mir-dtA 3 Alam 
and Mir-dt-i Jabdn Ndma of Bakhtawar Khan,— 
apparently essentially one and the same work, be- 
ing a universal history, a table of contents is given 
and a few extracts by Sir H. M. Elliot. He dis- 
misses the worthless Zinatu-t Tawdrzkk of ’Azizu- 
ilah with a notice and outline of the contents ; 
from the Jjubbxi-t Taivdrikh-i Hind of Rai Bhara Mai, 
he gives the contents and three pages of extracts. 
The ’ Alamgir-Ndma of Mirza Muhammad K&zim, 
containing a history of the first ten years of Au- 
rangzeb, “ was dedicated to him in the 32nd year 
of his reign; but on its being presented,” though 
the author had been specially instructed to prepare 
it, “the Emperor forbade its continuation, and, 
like another Alexander, edicto vetuit ne quis se join- 
geret , but not for the same reason. The Mughal 
Emperor professed, as the cause of his prohibi- 
tion, that the cultivation of inward piety was 
preferable to the ostentatious, display of his 
achievements.” The book is written in a style of 
courtly panegyric, and from it Sir H. M. Elliot 
and the editor supply only a few extracts. The 

* See Elphmstone’s History, p. 673. 

t Gonf. Elphinstoiie’s History, Book X. chap* i. ana 
Grant DufPs Mahrattas, vol. I. p. 113; Jour. IL As . Soc. 


history of the conquest of Asam, translated from 
this work by Mr. H, Vansitt&rt, appeared in 
the Asiatic Miscellany, vol. I. and Asiatic Re- 
searches , vol. II. (pp. 171-185), and the original 
has been printed in the Bibliotheca Indica . It has 
also been abridged in the Ma-dsir-i 3 Alamgiri of 
Muhammad Saki Musta’idd Khan, which, however, 
continues the -history -down to the death of ’Alam- 
gir in a.d. 1707. This latter work was edited and 
translated into English by H. Vansittart in 1785, 
and another version of the last forty years was made 
for Sir H. Elliot by Lieut.' Perkins, 71st NX, 
and from that translation 14 pages of extracts are 
here supplied. The Persian original has also been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 'The next five 
sections are only short notices of books : — The 
Futuhdt-i ’ Alamgiri or WdkVdt-i ’ Alamgiri of Mu- 
hammad Ma’s&m, an account of the “ events of 
two or three years the Idrikh-i MulJc-i A sham, or 
account of the expedition to Asam in the 4th year 
of Aurangzeb, by Maulana Ahmad Shahabu-d din 
Talash ; the Wakdu? of Mirza Muhammad Ni’amat 
Khan, devoted to the siege of Golkonda ; the Jang - 
ndma of the same author ; and Rukadt-i ’ Alamgiri 
or Letters of Aurangzeb * 

We now come to perhaps the most important 
section of the hook, — 322 pages of extracts from 
Muntakhabu-l Lubdb of Muhammad Ha shim, fre- 
quently called Idrikh-i Khdfi Khdn, “a highly 
esteemed history, commencing with the invasion of 
Babar a.d. 1519, and concluding with the fourteenth 
year of Muhammad Shah,” but ** chiefly valuable 
for containing an entire account of the reign of 
Aurangzeb, of which, in consequence of that Em- 
peror’s well-known prohibition, it is very difficult 
to obtain a full and connected history.” Khafi 
Khan, however, had privately compiled a minute 
register of all the events of the reign, which he 
published some years after the monarch’s death ; 
and Professor Dowson has done great and good 
service by translating so largely as he has done 
from this excellent history ,f covering as it does 
the most stirring period in Maratha history, of 
Sivaji, S ambit a, and Raja Ram. 

The extracts- (28- pp.) from the Tdrikhd Irddat 
Khdn (1706-1712 a.d.) and two letters of Aurang- 
zeb’s are taken from Oapt. J. Scott’s History of 
the Deccan. From Tdrikh-% Bahddur Shdh, the 
account of Bahadur Shah’s reign (a.d. 1707-1712) 
was translated for Sir EL M. Elliot by Lieut. Ander- 
son, 25th EL I., but only four short extracts were 
thought worth printing. Tdrtkh-i Shdh ’Alam 
Bahddur Shdh by Danishmand Khan, otherwise 
called Mirza Muhammad Ni’amafc Khan, extends 

jy. S vol. Ill- p. 471. The text is published in the Biblio- 
theca Indica. » 
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only to the month of Eajab in the 2nd year of 
Bahadur's reign, and is consequently dismissed 
without an extract, ’Ihrai-Ndma of Muhammad 
Kasim is a history of the period from the death of 
Aurangzeb to that of Kutbu-1 Mu Ik Saiyid 
9 Abdu-llah, of which the editor gives the contents 
and two pages of extracts. 

This volume contains much interesting matter 
for the century of which it treats, and the editor 
informs us that se ample and very diversified matter 
remains for the concluding volume.” That volume 
"oo. we are happy to learn, will contain a complete 


Index to the whole work, — a feature which will 
greatly enhance the value of it : we wish it could 
also contain a complete chronological table, or 
that the chronology could be incorporated in some 
way in the Index, for we often come upon state- 
ments of events (e.y. p. 561) taking place on a cer- 
tain day of a month, but without the year men- 
tioned ; and though the year is generally not far 
to seek, yet there are cases in which the reader 
dees not feel certain that he may not be wrong in 
his conclusion, and others in which it is very 
difficult to arrive at the year at all. 


THE 1NDIKA OF MEGASTHENES. 

{Continued, from, p. 136.) 

TEAK SLATED BY J. W. McCRINDLE, M.A., GOVT.. COLLEGE, PATNA. 

BOOK III. 


Fragm. XXXII. 

Arr. Bid. XI. 1.— XII.-9. Cf. Epit. 40-53, and Plin. 

Hist. Nat. VI. xAi. 2, 3. 

Of the Seven Gastes among the Indians . 

XI. But further : in India the whole people 
is divided into about seven castes. Among 
these are the sophists, who are not so numer- 
ous as the others, but hold the supreme place 
of dignity and honour, — for they are under no 
necessity of doing any bodily labour at all, or of 
contributing from the produce of their labour 
anything to the common stock, nor indeed is any 
duty absolutely binding on them except to per- 
form the sacrifices offered to the gods on behalf 
of the state. If any one, again, has a private 
sacrifice to offer, one of these sophists shows him 
the proper mode, as if he could not otherwise 
make an acceptable offering to the gods. To 
this class the knowledge of divination among 
the Indians is exclusively restricted, and none 
but a sophist is allowed to practise that art. They 
predict about such matters as the seasons of the 
year, and any calamity which may befall the state ; 


Fragm. XXXIII. 

S feral). XV. 1. 39-41, 46-49,— pp. 703-4, 707. 

Of the Seven Gastes among the Indians , 

(39) Accordingto him (Megasthenes) the popu- 
lation of Ifidia is divided into seven parts. The 
philo sop hers are first in rank, but form the 
smallest class hr point of number. 2 Their services 
are employed privately by persons who wish to offer 
sacrifices or perform other sacred rites, and also 
publicly by the kings at what is called the Great 
Synod, wherein at the beginning of the new 
year all the philosophers- are gathered together 


but the private fortunes of individuals they do 
not care to predict, — either because divination 
does not concern itself with trifling matters, or 
because to take any trouble about such is deem- 
ed unbecoming. But if any one fails thrice to 
predict truly, he incurs, it is said, no further 
penalty than being obliged to> be silent for the 
future, and there is no power on earth able to 
compel that man to speak who has once been 
condemned to silence. These sophists go naked, 
living during winter in the open air to enjoy 
the sunshine, and during summer, when the 
heat is- too powerful, in meadows and low 
grounds under large trees, the shadow whereof, 
Nearchos says, extends to five jplethra, in circuit, 
adding that even ten thousand men could be 
covered by the shadow of a single tree. They 
live upon the fruits which each season produces, 
and on the bark of trees, — the bark being no 
less sweet and nutritious than the fruit of the 
date-palm. 

After these, the second caste consists of the 
tillers of the soil, who form the most 


before the king, at the gates, when any philoso- 
pher who may have committed any useful sug- 
gestion to writing, or observed any means for im- 
proving the crops and the cattle, or for promot- 
ing the public interests, declares it publicly. 3 If 
any one is detected giving false information thrice, 
the law condemns him to be silent for the rest of 
his life, but he who gives sound advice is ex- 
empted from paying any taxes or contributions. 

(40) The second caste consists of the husband- 
men, who form the bulk of the population, and are 
in disposition most mild and gentle. They are 
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numerous class of the population. They are nei- 
ther furnished with arms, nor have any military 
duties to perform, hut they cultivate the soil and 
pay tribute to the kings and the independent 
cities. In times of civil war the soldiers are 
not allowed to molest the husbandmen or ravage 
their lands : hence, while the former are fight- 
ing and killing each other as they can, the latter 
may be seed close at hand tranquilly pursuing 
their work, — perhaps ploughing,, or gathering 
in their crops, pruning the trees, or reaping the 
harvest. 

The third caste among the Indians consists 
of the h e r d s m e n, both shepherds and neat- 
herds ; and these neither dwell in cities nor in 
villages, but they are nomadic and live on the 
hills. They too are subject to tribute, and this 
they pay in cattle. They scour the country in 
pursuit of fowl and wild beasts. 

XII. The fourth caste consists of handi- 
craftsmen and retail-dealers. They 
have to perform gratuitously Certain public ser- 
vices, and to pay tribute from the products of 
their labour. An exception, however, is made 
in favour of those who fabricate the weapons of 
war, — and not only so, but they even draw 


pay from the state. In this class are included 
shipbuilders, and the sailors employed in the 
navigation of the rivers. 

The fifth caste among the Indians consists of 
the warriors, who are second in point of 
numbers to the husbandmen, but lead a life of 
supreme freedom and enjoyment-. They have 
only military duties to perform. Others make 
their arms, and others supply them with 
horses, and they have others to attend on them 
in the camp, who take care of their horses, 
clean their arms, drive their elephants, prepare 
their chariots, and act as their charioteers. As 
long as they are required to fight they fight, ard 
when peace returns they abandon themselves 
to enjoyment, — the pay which they receive from 
the state being so liberal that they can with ease 
maintain themselves, and others besides. 

The sixth class consists of those called s u p‘e r- 
inten&ents. 5 * They spy out what goes on in 
country and town, and report everything to- the 
king where the people have a king, and to the 
magistrates where the people are self-governed, 
and it is against use and wont fo^ these to give 
in a false report; — but indeed no Indian is 
accused of lying. 


exempted from military service, and cultivate 
their lands undisturbed by fear. They never go 
to town, either to take part in its tumults, or for 
any other purpose. 5 It therefore not unfrequent- 
ly happens that at the same time, and in the 
same part of the country, men may be seen drawn 
up in array of battle, and fighting at risk of their 
lives, while other men close at hand are ploughing 
and digging in ‘perfect security, having these soldiers 
to protect them. The whole of the land is the 
property o£ the ‘king, and the husbandmen till 
it on condition of receiving one-fourth of the 
produce. 

(41 ) 6 The third caste consists of herdsmen and 
hunters, who alone are allowed to hunt, and to 
keep cattle, and to sell draught animals or let them 
out on hire. In return for clearing the land of 
wild beasts and fowls which devour the seeds 
sown in the fields, they receive an allowance of 
grain from the king. They lead a wandering life 
and live under tents. 

Fragm. XXXVI. follows here. 

[So much, then y on the subject of wild animals. 
We shall now return to Megasthenes, and resume 
from where we digressed.] 

(46) 7 The fourth clas s, afterherdsmen and hunters, 


consists of those who work at trades, of those who 
vend wares, and of those who are employed in 
bodily labour. Some of these pay tribute, and 
render to ‘the state certain prescribed services. 
But the armour-makers and shipbuilders receive 
wages and their victuals from the king, for whom 
alone they work. The general in command of the 
army supplies the soldiers with weapons, and the 
admiral of the fieet lets out ships on hire for the 
transport both of passengers and merchandize. 

(47) The fifth class consists of fighting men. 
who,, when not engaged in active service, pass their 
t im e in idleness and drinking. They are main- 
tained at the king’s expense, and hence they are 
always ready, when occasion calls, to take the 
field, for they carry nothing of their own with 
them but their own bodies. 

(48) The sixth class consists of the overseers, 
to whom is assigned the duty of watching all that 
goes on, and making reports secretly to the king. 
Some are entrusted with the inspection of the 
city, and others with that of the army. The 
former employ as their coadjutors the courtezans 
of the city, and the latter the courtezans of the 
camp. The ablest and most trustworthy men are 
appointed to fill these offices. 


• i see Ind. Ant voL Y. p. 267. 
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The seventh, caste consists of the coun- 
cillors of state, who advise the king, or 
the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs. In point of num- 
ber this is a small class, but it is distinguished 
by superior wisdom and justice, and hence enjoys 
the prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs 
of provinces, deputy- governors, superintendents 
of the treasury, generals of the army, admirals 
of the navy, controllers, and commissioners who 
superintend agriculture. t 

The custom of the country prohibits inter- 
marriage between the castes: — for instance, 
the husbandman cannot take a wife from the 
artizan caste, nor the artizan a wife from the 
husbandman caste. Custom also prohibits any- 
one from exercising two trades, or from changing 
from one caste to another. One cannot, for 
instance, become a husbandman if he is a herds- 
man, or become a herdsman if he is an artizan. 
It is only permitted that the sophist be from any 
caste : for the life of the sophist is not an easy 
one, but the hardest of all. 

Eragm. XXXIV. 

Strab. XV. 1. 50-52,— pp. 707-709. 

Of the administration of public affairs . 

Of the use of Horses and Elephants . 

(Fragm. XXXIII. has preceded this.) 

(50) Of the great officers of state, some have 
charge of the market, others of the city, others of 
the soldiers. Some superintend the rivers, mea- 
sure the land, as is done in Egypt, and inspect the 
slnices by which water is let out from .the maiu 
canals into tlieir branches, so that every one may 
have an equal supply of it. 2 The same persons 
have charge also of the huntsmen, and are en- 
trusted with the power of rewarding or punishing 
them according to their deserts . They collect the 
taxes, and superintend the occupations connect- 
ed with land, as those of the woodcutters, the 

The seventh class consists of the councillors 
and assessors of the king. To them belong the 
highest posts of government, the tribunals of 
justice, and the general administration of public 
affairs. 12 No one is allowed to marry out of his 

f The Greek writers by confounding some distinc- 
tions occasioned by civil employment with those arising 
from that division have increased the number (of classes) 
from five (including the handicrafts-man or mixed class) 
to seven. This number is produced by their supposing the 
king’s councillors and assessors to form a distinct class 
from the_ Brahmans ; by splitting the class of Vaisya into 
two. consisting of shepherds and husbandmen ; by introduc- 
ing a caste of spies; and by omitting the servile class alto- 


carpenters, the blacksmiths, and the miners. 
s They construct roads, and at every ten stadiaj 
set up a pillar to show the by-roads and dis- 
tances. *Those who have charge of the city are 
divided into six bodies of five each. The mem- 
bers of the first look after everything relating to 
the industrial arts. Those of the second attend 
to the entertainment of foreigners. To these 
they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over 
their modes of life by means of those persons 
whom they give to them for assistants. They escort 
them on the way when they leave the country, or, 
in the event of their dying, forward their pro- 
perty to their relatives. They take care of them 
when they are sick, and if they die bury them. 
s The third body consists of those who inquire- 
when and how births and deaths occur, with 
the view not only of levying a tax, but also in 
order that births and deaths among both high 
and low may not escape the cognizance of Gov- 
ernment. 6 The fourth class superintends trade 
and commerce. Its members have charge of 
weights and measures, and see that the prodncts 
in their season are sold by public notice. No 
one is allowed to deal in more than one kind of 
commodity unless he pays a double tax. 7 The 
fifth class supervises manufactured articles, 
which they sell by public notice. What is new 
is sold separately from what is old, and there 
is a fine for mixing the two together. 8 The 
sixth and last class consists of those who col- 
lect the tenths of the prices of the articles sold. 
Eraud with regard to this tax is punished with 
death. 

9 Such are the functions which these bodies 
separately discharge. In their collective capa- 
city they have charge both of their special de- 
partments, and also of matters affecting the 
general interest, as the keeping of public build- 
ings in proper repair, the regulation of prices, 

own caste, or to exchange one profession or 
trade for another, or to follow more than one 
business. An exception is made in favour of the 
philosopher, who for his virtue is allowed this pri- 
vilege. 

gather. With these exceptions the classes are in the state 
described b]r Menu, which is the groundwork of that still 
subsisting.— Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 236, 

X From this it would appear that ten stadia were equal 
to some Indian measure of distance, which must have been 
the brdsa or hosa. If the stadium be taken at 202£ yards, 
this would give 2022A yards for the kos, agreeing with the 
shorter kos of 4,000 hdths, in use in the Panjab, and till 
lately, if not still, in parts of Bengal.— Ed. 
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the care of markets, harbours, and temples. 
ao Xext to the city magistrates there is a third 
governing body, which directs military affairs. 
This also consists of six divisions, with five 
members to each. One division is appointed 
to cooperate with the admiral of the fleet, an- 
other with the superintendent of the bullock- 
trains which are used for transporting en- 
gines of ‘war, food for the soldiers, provender 
for the cattle, and other military requisites. 
They supply servants who beat the drum, and 
others who carry gongs ; grooms also for the 
horses, and mechanists and their assistants. 
To the sound of the gong they send out foragers 
to bring in grass, and by a system of rewards 
and punishments ensure the work being done 
with despatch and safety. 11 The third division 
has charge of the foot-soldiers, the fourth of 
the horses, the fifth of the war-chariots, and the 
sixth of the elephants. 12 There are royal 
stables for the horses and elephants, and also 
a royal magazine for the arm#, because the 
soldier has to return his arms to the maga- 
zine, and his horse and his elephant to the 
stables. 18 They use the elephants without 
bridles. The chariots are drawn on the march 
by oxen, 1 * but the horses are led along by a 
halter, that their legs may not be galled and 
inflamed, nor their spirits damped by drawing 
chariots. 15 In addition to the charioteer, there 
are two fighting men who sit up in the chariot 
beside him. The war-elephant carries four 
men — three who shoot arrows, and the driver. § 
(Fragm. XXVII. follows.) 

Fragm. XXXV. ’ 

AElian, Hist. Anim. XIII. 10. 

Of the use of Horses and Elephants. 

Cf. Fragm. XXXIV. 13-15. 

When it is said that an Indian by springing 
forward in front of a horse can check his speed 


, , Fragm. XXXVII. 

Arr. Ind . ch. 13-14. 

(Fragm. XXXII. comes before this.) 

Of Elephants . 

XIII. The Indians hunt all wild animals in 
the same way as the Greeks, except the elephant, 
which is hunted in a mode altogether peculiar, 
since these animals are not like any other animals. 
2 The mode may be thus described The hunters 
having selected a level tract of arid ground, dig a 

The fourfold division of tbe army (horse, foot, cteiots, 
anil elephants V was the same as that of Menu j but btraoo 


and hold him hack, this is not true of all Indians, 
but only of such as have been trained from boy- 
hood to manage horses; for it is a practice with 
them to control their horses with bit and bridle, 
and to make them move at a measured pace and 
in a straight course. They neither, however, 
gall their tongue by the use of spiked muzzles, 
nor torture the roof of their mouth. The pro- 
fessional trainers break them in by forcing 
them to gallop round and round in a ring, es- 
pecially when they see them refractory. Such 
as undertake this work require to have a strong 
hand as well as a thorough knowledge of 
horses. The greatest proficients test their skill 
by driving a chariot round and round in a 
ring ; and in. truth it would be no trifling 
feat to control with ease a team of four high- 
mettled steeds when whirling round in a circle. 
The chariot carries two men who sit beside the 
charioteer. The war-elepliant either in what 
is called the tower, or, actually on his bare back, 
carries three fighting men, of whom two shoot 
from the side, while one shoots from behind - 
There is also a fourth man, who carries in his 
hand the goad wherewith he guides the animal, 
much in the same way as the pilot and captain 
of the ship direct its course with the helm. 
Fragm. XXXVI. 

Strab. XV. 1. 41-43, — pp. 704-705. 

Of Elephants. 

Conf. Epit. 54-56. 

(Fragm. XXXIII. 6 has preceded this.) 

• A private person is not allowed to keep either 
a horse or an elephant. These animals are held 
to be the special property of the king, and 
persons are appointed to take care of them. 
* The manner of hunting the elephant is this. 
Bound a bare, patch of ground is dug a deep 
trench about five or six stadia in extent, and 
over this is thrown a very narrow bridge which 


trench all round it, enclosing as much space as 
would suffice to encamp a large army. They 
make the trench with a breadth of five fathoms 
and a depth of four. But the earth which they 
throw out in the process of digging they heap up 
in mounds on both edges of the trench, and use 
it as a wall. Then they make huts for themselves 
by excavating the waff on the outer edge of the 
trench, and in these they leave loopholes, both to 
admit light, and to enable them to see when their 

makes a sextuple division, by addin* the commissariat and 
naval department/’ 
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gives access to the enclosure. 3 Into this en- 
closure are introduced three or four of the best- 
trained female elephants. The men themselves 
lie in ambush in concealed huts. 4 The wild 
elephants do not approach this trap in the day- 
time, but they enter it at night, going in one 
by one. 5 When all have passed the entrance, 
the men secretly close it up ; then, introducing 
the strongest of the tame fighting elephants, 
they fight it out with the wild ones, whom at 
the same time they enfeeble with' hunger. 
6 When the latter are now overcome with fa- 
tigue, the boldest of the drivers dismount un- 
observed, and each man creeps under his own 
elephant, and from,this position creeps under 
the belly of the wild elephant and ties his 
feet together. 7 When this is done they incite 
the tame ones to beat those whose feet are tied 
till they fall to the ground. They then bind 


prey approaches and enters the enclosure. 3 They 
next station some three or four of their best- 
trained she- elephants within the trap, to which 
they leave only a single passage by means of a 
bridge thrown across the trench, the framework 
of which they cover over with earth and a great 
quantity of straw, to conceal the bridge as much 
as possible from the wild animals, which might 
else suspect treachery. The hunters then go out 
of the way, retiring to the cells which they ha d 
made in the earthen wall. * Now the wild elephants 
do not go near inhabited places in the day-time, 
but during the night they wander about every- 
where, and feed in herds, following as leader the 
one who is biggest and boldest, just as cows follow 
the bulls. As soon, then, as they approach the 
enclosure, and hear the cry and catch scent 
of the females, they rush at full speed in the 
direction of the fenced ground, and being ar- 
rested by the trench move round its edge until 
they fall in with the bridge, along which they 
force their way into the enclosure. 3 The hunt- 
ers meanwhile, perceiving the entrance of the 
wild elephants, hasten, same of them, to take 
away the bridge, while others, running off to the 
nearest villages, announce that the elephants are 
within the trap. The villagers, on hearing the 
news, mount their most spirited and best-trained 
elephants, and as soon as mounted ride off to the 
tr$p; but though they ride up to it they do not 
immediately engage in a conflict with the wild 
elephants, but wait till these are sorely pinched by 
hunger and tamed by thirst. When they think 
their strength has been enough weakened, they 
set up the bridge anew . and ride into the trap, 


i the wild ones and the tame ones together neck 
to neck with thongs of raw ox-hide. 8 To pre- 
vent them shaking themselves in order to throw 
off those who attempt to mount them, they make 
cuts all round their neck and then put thongs 
of leather into the incisions, so- that the pain 
obliges them to submit to their fetters and to 
remain quiet. From the number caught they 
reject such as are too old or too young to be' 
serviceable, and the rest they lead away to the 
stables. Here they tie their feet one to another, 
and fasten their necks to a firmly fixed pillar, 
and tame them by hunger. 10 After this they 
restore their strength with green reeds and 
grass. They next teach them to be obedient, 
which they effect by soothing them, some by 
coaxing words, and others by songs and the 
music of the drum. 11 Few of them are found 
difficult to tame, for they are naturally so mild 


when first a fierce assault is made by the tame 
elephants upon those caught in the trap, and 
then, as might be expected, the wild elephants, 
through loss of spirit and faintness from hunger, 
are overpowered. 6 On this the hunters, dismount- 
ing from their elephants, bind with fetters the 
feet of the wild ones, now by this time quite 
exhausted. 7 Then they instigate the tame ones to 
beat them with repeated blows, until their suffer- 
ings wear them out, and they fall to the ground. 
8 The hunters meanwhile, standing near them, slip 
nooses over their necks and mount them while yet 
lying on the ground ; and, to prevent them shak- 
ing off their riders, or doing mischief otherwise, 
make with a sharp knife an incision all round 
their neck, and fasten the noose round in the 
incision. By means of the wound thus made they 
keep their head and neck quite steady ; for if they 
become restive and turn round, the wound is 
galled by the action of the rope. They shun, 
therefore, all violent movements, and, knowing 
that they have been vanquished, suffer themselves 
to be led in fetters by the tame ones. 

XIY. 9 But such as are too young, or through the 
weakness of their constitution nob worth keeping, 
their captors allow to escape to their old haunts ; 
while those which are retained they lead to the 
villages, where they give them at first green stalks 
of corn and grass to eat. 10 The creatures, however, 
having lost all spirit, have no wish to eat ; but the 
Indians, standing round them in a circle, soothe and 
cheer them by chanting songs to’the accompaniment 
of the music of drums and cymbals, 11 for the ele- 
phant is of ail brutes the most intelligent. Some of 
them, for instance, have taken up their riders when 
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and gentle in their disposition that they approx- 
imate to rational creatures. Some of them take 
np their drivers when fallen in battle, and 
carry them off in safety from the field. Others, 
when their masters have sought refuge between 
their forelegs, have fought in their defence and 
saved their lives. If in a fit of anger they 
kill either the man who feeds or the man who 
trains them, they pine so much for their loss 
that they refuse to take food, and sometimes 
die of hunger. 

12 They copulate like horses, and the female 
casts her calf chiefly in spring. It is the season 
for the male, when he is in heat and becomes 
ferocious. At this time he discharges a fatty 
substance through an orifice near the temples. 
It is also the season for the females, when the 
corresponding passage opens. 13 They go with 
young for a period which varies from sixteen to 
eighteen months. The dam suckles her calf 
for six years. 14 Most of them live as long as 
men who attain extreme longevity, and some live 
over two hundred years. They are liable to many 
distempers, and are not easily cured. 15 The 


remedy for diseases of the eye is to wash it with 
cows’ milk. For most of their other diseases 
draughts of black wine are administered to them. 
For the cure of their wounds they are made to 
swallow butter, for this draws out iron. Their 
sores are fomented with swine’s flesh. 

Fragm XXXYXIX. 
iElian, Hist. Amim. XIII. 7- 
Of the diseases of Elephants. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXXVI. 15 and XXXVII. 15d 
The Indians cure the wounds of the elephants 
which they catch, in the manner following : — 
They treat them in the way in which, as good old 
Homer tells us, Patroklos treated the wound of 
Eurypylos, — they foment them with lukewarm 
water. || After this they rub them over with but- 
ter, and if they are deep allay the inflammation by 
applying and inserting pieces of pork, hot but 
still retaining the blood. They cure ophthalmia 
with cows’ milk, which is first used as a foment- 
ation for the eye, and is then injected into it. 
The animals open their eyelids, and finding they 
can see better are delighted, and are sensible of 
the benefit like human beings. In proportion as 


Siam in battle and carried them away for burial ; 
others have covered them, when lying on the ground, 
with a shield ; and others have borne the brunt of 
battle in their defence when fallen. There was one 
even that died of remorse and despair becauseithad 
killed its rider in a fib of rage. [I have myself 
actually seen an elephant playing on cymbals, 
while other elephants were dancing to his strains : 
a cymbal had been attached to each foreleg of the 
performer, and a third to what is called his trunk, 
and while he beat in .turn the cymbal on his trunk 
he beat in proper time those on his two legs. 
The dancing elephants all the while kept danc- 
ing in a circle, and as they raised and curved their 
forelegs in turn they too moved in proper time, 
following as the musician led.] 1 ^ 

12 The elephant, like the bull and thehorse, engen- 
ders in spring, when the females emit breath 
t : "ough the spiracles beside their temples, which 
op m at that season. 13 The period of gestation is 
at shortest sixteen months, and never exceeds 
eighteen. The birth is single, as in the case of 
the mare, and is suckled till it reaches its eighth 
year. 14 The elephants that live longest attain an 
age of {wo hundred years, but many of them die 
prematurely of disease. If they die of sheer old 
age, however, the term of life is what has been 

II See Iliad, bk. XX. m. a .. _ . , 

«j[ “ The modem mode of catching and training elephants, 
with all its ingenious* contrivances may be learned from 


stated. 15 Diseases of their eyes are cured by 
pouring cows’ milk into them, and other distempers 
by administering draughts of black wine ; while 
their wounds are cared by the application of 
roasted pork. Such are the remedies used by the 
Indians. 

[Fragm. XXXVII. B.] 
iElian, Hist. Anim. XII. 44. 


Of Elephants . 

(Cf. Fragm. XXXVI. 9-10 and XXXVII. 9-10 
init , c. XIV-). 


In India an elephant if caught when full-grown is diffi- 
cult to tame, and longing for freedom thirsts for blood. 
Should it be bound in chains, this exasperates it still more, 
and it will not submit to a master. The Indians, however, 
coax it with food, and seek to pacify it with various things 
for which it has a liking, their aim being to fill its stomach 
and to soothe its temper. But it is still angry with them, 
and takes no notice of them. To what device do they then 
resort ? They sing to it their native melodies, and soothe 
it with the music of an instrument in common use which 
has four strings and is called a shindapsos. The creature 
now pricks up its ears, yields to the soothing strain, and its 
anger subsides. Then, though there is an occasional out- 
burst of its suppressed passion, it gradually turns its eye to 

its food. It is then freed from its bonds, but does not seek 

to escape, being enthralled with the music. It even takes 
food eagerly, and, like a luxurious guest rivetted to the 
festive board, has no wish to go, from its love of the music. 


Arrian almost as exactly as from the account of the modera 
practice in the c Asiatic ^Researches. (vol. III. p. 229.)— 
Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 242. 
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their blindness diminishes their delight over- 
flows,* and this is a token that the disease has 
been cured. The remedy for other distempers 
to which they are liable is black wine ; and if 
this potion fails to work a cure nothing else can 
save them. 

Fragm. XXXIX. 

Strab. XT. 1. 44,— p. 706. 

Of Gold-digging 'Ants* 
Megasthenes gives the following account of 
these ants. Among the Derdai, a great tribe 
of Indians, who inhabit the mountains on the 
eastern borders, t there is an elevated plateau J 
about 3,000 stadia in circuit. Beneath the 
surface there are mines of gold, and here ac- . 
cordingly are found the ants which dig for that 
metal. They are not inferior in size to wild 
foxes. They run with amazing speed, and live 
by the produce of the chase. The time when 
they dig is winter. § They throw up heaps of 
earth, as moles do, at the mouth of the mines. 
The gold-dust has to be subjected to a lii tie boil- 
ing. The people of the neighbourhood, coming 
secretly with beasts of burden, carry this off. If 
they came openly the ants would attack them, 
and pursue them if they fled, and would destroy 
both them and their cattle. So, to effect the rob- 
bery without being observed, they lay down in 
several different places pieces of the flesh of 
wild beasts, and when the ants are by this de- 
vice dispersed they carry off the gold-dust. 
This they sell to any trader they meet with|| 
while it is still in the state of ore, for the art of 
fusing metals is unknown to them, 

Fragm. XL. 

Arr. Ind. XV.-5-7. 

Of Gold-digging Ants . 

But Megasthenes avers that the tradition 
about the ants is strictly true, — that they are 
gold-diggers not for the sake of the gold itself, 


* See Ind. Ant. vol. IV . pp. 225 seqg. where cogent argu- 
ments are adduced to prove that the f gold-digging ants’ 
were originally neither, as the ancients supposed, -real ants, 
nor, as so many eminent men of learning have supposed, 
larger animals mistaken for ants on account of their ap- 
pearance and subterranean habits, but Tibetan miners, 
whose mode of life and dress was in the remotest antiquity 
exactly what they are at the present day. 

f These are the Dardae of Pliny, the Daradrai of 
Ptolemy, and the D a r a d a s of Sanskrit literature. “ The 
Dards are not an extinct race. According to the accounts 
of modern travellers, they consist .of several wild and pre- 
datory tribes dwelling among the mountains on the north- 
west frontier of Kasmir and by the banks of the Indus.” 
Ind. Ant. loc. tit. 


? The table-land of Chojotol, see Jour. R. Geog. See. 
voL XXXIX. pp. 149 seqq. — Ed. 

§ “ The miners of 'Thok-Jalung, in spite of the cold, 
prefer working m winter j and the number of their tents' 


but because by instinct they burrow holes in the 
earth to lie in, just as the tiny ants of our own 
country dig little holes for themselves, 6 only 
those in India being larger than foxes make 
their burrows proportionately larger. But the 
ground is impregnated with gold, and the In- 
dians thence obtain their gold. [ 7 Now Megas- 
thenes writes what he had heard from hearsay, 
and as I have no exacter information to give I 
willingly dismiss the subject of the ant.j^f 
[Frag-m. XL. B.J 

Dio Chrysost. Or. 35, — p. 436, Morell. 

Of Ants which dig for gold . 

(Cf. Fragm. XXXIV. and XL.) 

They get the gold from ants. These creatures are larger 
than foxes, but are in other respects like the ants of our 
own country. They dig holes in the earth like other ants. 
The heap which they throw up consists of gold the purest 
and brightest in all the world. The mounds are piled up 
close to each other in regular order like hillocks of gold 
dust, and all the plain is made effulgent . It is difficult, there- 
fore, to look towards the sun, and many who have attempted 
to do this have thereby destroyed their eyesight. The 
people who are next neighbours to the ants, with a view to 
plunder these heaps, cross the intervening desert, which is 
of no great extent. They are mounted on wagons to which 
they have yoked their swiftest horses, and arrive at noon, 
a time when the ants have gone underground. They at 
once seize the booty, and make off at full speed. The ants, 
on learning what has been done, pursue the fugitives, and 
overtaking them fight with them till they conquer or die, 
for of all animals they are the most courageous. It hence 
appears that they understand the worth of gold, and that 
they will sacrifice their lives rather than part with it. 

Fragm. XLI. 


Strab. XV. 1. 58-60,— pp. 711-714. 

Of the Indian Philosophers . 

(Fragm. XXIX. has preceded this.) 

(58) Speaking of the philosophers, he (Megas- 
thenes) says that such of them as live on the 
mountains are worshippers of Dionusos, show- " 
ing as proofs that he had come among them the 
wild vine, which grows in their country only, 
and the ivy, and the laurel, and the myrtle. 


which in summer amounts to three hundred, rises to 
nearly six hundred in winter. They prefer the winter, as 
the frozen soil then stands well, and is not likely to trouble 
them much by falling in.” — Id. 


|| Tco tv X 6vtit£)v ipirapcov. If the different reading 
rov rvxpvTos rois ifirropoi? be adopted, the rendering is. 
“ They dispose of it to merchants at any price.” 

IT Of. Herod. III. 102-105 * Arrian, Anab. V. 4. 7 ; HSlian, 
Hist. Anim. III. 4; Clem. Alex. Peed. II. p, 207; Tzetz. 
Chil. XII. 330-340 ; Pfin. Hist . Nat. XI. 36, XXXIII. 21 ; 
Propert. III. 13. 5 ; Pomp. Mel. VII. 2 ; Isidor. Orig. XII. 3 
Abert Mag. He Animal . T. VI. p. 678, ex subdititiis 
Alexandra epistolis; Anonym. He Monstris et JBelluis , 259, 
ed. Berger de Xivrey ; Philostratus, Vit . Apollon. VI. 1 ; and 
Heliodorus, JEth. X. 26, p. 495 ; also Gildemeister, Script. 
Arab, de reb. Ind. p. 220-221, and 120 ; Busbequius, Lega , 
Uonis T'wrcicce Epist. IV. p. 144, or Thaunus XXIV. 7, 
p. 809. — Schwanbeck, p. 72. 
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and tlie box -tree, and other evergreens, none 
of which are found beyond the Euphrates, ex- 
cept a few in parks, which it requires great 
care to preserve. They observe also certain 
customs which are Bacchanalian. Thus they 
dress in muslin, wear the turban, use perfumes, 
array themselves in garments dyed of bright 
colours ; and their kings, when they appear in 
public, are preceded by the music of drums and 
gongs. But the philosophers who live on the 
plains worship Herakles. [These accounts are 
fabulous, and are impugned by many writers, 
especially what is said about the vine and 
wine. For the greater part of Armenia, and 
the whole of Mesopotamia and Media, onwards 
to Persia and Karmania, lie beyond the Eu- 
phrates, and throughout a great part of each of 
these countries good vines grow, and good 
wine is produced.] 

(59) Megasthenes makes a different division 
of the philosophers, saying that they are of two 
kinds — one of which he calls the Brachmanes, 
and the other the Sarmanes* The Brach- 
manes are best esteemed, for they are more 
consistent in their opinions. From the time of 
their conception in the womb they are under 
the guardian care of learned men, who go to 
the mother and, under the pretence of using 
some incantations for the welfare of herself and 
her unborn babe, in reality give her prudent 
hints and counsels. The women who listen most 
willingly are thought to be the most fortunate in 
their children. After their birth the children are 
under the care of one person after another, and as 
they advance in age each succeeding master is 
more accomplished than his predecessor. The 
philosophers have their abode in a gro > r e in front 
of the city within a moderate- sized enclosure. 
They live in a simple style, and lie on beds of 
rushes or (deer) skins. They abstain from 
animal food and sexual pleasures, and spend 


their time in listening to serious discourse, and 
in imparting their knowledge to such as will 
listen to them. The hearer is not allowed to 
speak, or even to cough, and much less to spit, 
and if he offends in any of these ways he is cast 
out from their society that very day, as being 
a man who is wanting in self-restraint. After 
living in this manner for seven-and- thirty years, 
eachindividualretires to his own property, where 
he lives for the rest of his days in ease and seen- 
rity.f They then array themselves in fine muslin, 
and wear a few trinkets of gold on their fingers 
and in their ears. They eat flesh, but not tk«t of 
animals employed in labour. They abstain from 
hot and highly seasoned food. They marry as 
many wives as they please, with a view to have 
numerous children, for by having many wives 
greater advantages are enjoyed, and, since they 
have no slaves, they have more need to have 
children around them to attend to their wants. 

The Brachmanes do not communicate a know- 
ledge of philosophy to their wives, lest they 
should divulge any of the forbidden mysteries 
to the profane if they became -depraved, or lest 
they should desert them if they became good 
philosophers : for no one who despises pleasure 
and pain, as well as life and death, wishes to be 
in subjection to another, but this is characteris- 
tic both of a good man and of a good woman. 

Death is with them a very frequent subject 
of discourse. They regard this life as, so to 
speak, the time when the child within the 
womb becomes mature, and death as a birth 
into a real and happy life for the votaries of 
philosophy. On this account they undergo 
much discipline as a preparation for death. 
They consider nothing that befalls men to be 
either good or bad, to suppose otherwise being 
a dream-like illusion, else how could some be 
affected with sorrow, and others with pleasure, 
by the very same things, and how could the 


* “ Since the word 'Sappdvas (the form used by Cle- 
mens of Alexandria) corresponds to the letter with the 
Sanskrit word Srarncma (i.e. an ascetic), it is evident that 
the forms Tappdvas and Teppavas, which are fonnd in all 
the MSS, of Strabo, are incorrect. The mistake need not 
surprise ns, since the 2A when closely written together 
differ little in form from the syllable TA« In the same 


way Clement’s * AXkofiioi must be changed into Strabo’s 
corresponding with the Sanskrit Vanaprast ha-*- 
“ the man of the first three castes who, after the term of 
his honseholdersMp has expired, has entered the tfad 
dsrama or order, and has proceeded (^^ha)toa life m the 
woods {V&nay Schwanbeck, p- 46 s H. H. Wilson, Gloss. 
“ It is a capital question ” he adds, “who the Suriname 


rare, some considering them to be Buddhists, and others 
enying them to be such. Weighty arguments are adduced 
u both sides, but the opinion of those seems to appiyacn 
earer the truth who contend that they were Boddhiste. , 
f « A mistake (of the Greek writers) originates m then* 
morance of the fourfold divirion of a Brahman s life. Thus 
hey speak of men who had been for many years sophate 
oaHyin^md returning to common Me (alluding protahly 
o a student who, having completed the aurienties of the 
irst period, becomes a hous|mlder) : 
ory of India, p. 236, where it is also rerasriced thot the 
Writers erroneously prolong thepenod during which students 
S^tothrir instructors in silence and r^e^ makmg it 
srtend in all eases to thirty-seven, which is the greatest- 
Lge to which Mmm (chap. III. sec. 1) permits it in mj 
jase to be protracted. 
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same things affect the same individuals at dif- 
ferent times with these opposite emotions ? 

Their ideas about physical phenomena, the 
same author tells us, are very crude, for they are 
better in their actions than in their reasonings, 
inasmuch as their belief is in great measure 
based upon fables ; yet on many points their 
opinions coincide with those of the Greeks, for 
like them they say that the world had a begin- 
ning, and is liable to destruction, and is in shape 
spherical, and that the Deity who made it, and 
who governs it, is diffused through all its parts. 
They hold that various first principles operate 
in the universe, and that water was the prin- 
ciple employed in the making of the world. In 
addition to the four elements there is a fifth 
agency, from which the heaven and the stars 
were produced. £ The earth is placed in the 


centre of the universe. Concerning generation, 
and the nature of the soul, and many other 
subjects, they express views like those main- 
tained by the Greeks. They wrap up their 
doctrines about immortality and fntnre judg- 
ment, and kindred topics, in allegories, after 
tbe manner of Plato. Such are his statements 
regarding the Brachmanes. 

(60) Of the S arman es§ he tells us that 
those who are held in most honour are called 
the Hylobioi.|| They live in the woods, 
where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild 
fruits, and wear garments made from the bark 
of trees. They abstain from sexual intercourse 
and from wine. They communicate with the 
kings, who consult them by messengers regard- 
ing the causes of things, and who through them 
worship and supplicate the deity. Next im 


Fragm. XLII. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 305 D (ed. Colon. 1688). 

That the Jewish race is by far the oldest of 
all these, and that their philosophy, which has 
been committed to writing, preceded the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, Philo the Pythagorean shows 
by many arguments, as does also Aristoboulos 
the Peripatetic, and many others whose names 
I need not waste time in enumerating. Megas- 
thenes, the author of a work on India , who lived 
with SeleukosNikator, writes most clearly 
on this point, and his words are these : — “ All that 
has been said regarding nature by the ancients is 
asserted also by philosoph&'s out of Greece, on the 
one part in India by the Brachmanes , and on the 
other in Syria by the people called the Jews. 3 ' 

Fragm. XLII. B. 

Euseb. Pray. Ev. IX. 6,—pp. 410 C, D (ed. Colon. 1688). 

Ex Clem. Alex. 

Again, in addition to this, further on he writes 
thus : — 


“ Megasthenes, the writer who lived with Se- 
leukos Nikator, writes most clearly on this point 
and to this effect : — * All that has been said, 5 ” &c. 
Fragm. XLII. C. 

C Trill. Contra Julian. TV. (Opp. ed. Paris, 1638, T. YE, 
p. 134 Al, Ex Clem. Alex.^ 

Aristoboulos the Peripatetic somewhere writes 


X Ak&sUj * the ether or sky.’ 

“pe® fxom t]le <5stinct separation he 
*5! Brachmanes and the Sarmanes, as well 
troni : the r name tiramana being especially applied to Br 
that the latter are here meant. Thev 
(ap " Poi Pkyrr Abstin. 

X/ l ami Aww. Prtl -rrV« /T ill _ » * .. 


rate tfcia W, bob Lassen 


to this effect : — “Adi that has been said,” 
&c. 

Fragm. XLIII. 


Clem. Alex. Strom . I. p. 305, A, B. (ed. Colon. 1688). 

Of the Philosophers of India. 

[Philosophy, then, with all its blessed advantages to man, 
flourished long ages ago among the barbarians, diffusing its 
light among the Gentiles, and eventually penetrated into 
Greece. Its hierophants were the prophets among the Egyp- 
tians, the Chaldeeans among the Assyrians, the Druids among 
the Gauls, the Sarmanasans who were the philosophers 
of the B a k t r i a n s and the Kelts, the Magi among the 
Persians, who, as yon know, announced beforehand the 
birth of the Saviour, being led by a star till they arrived 
in the land of Judaea, and among the Indians the Gymno- 
sophists, and other philosophers of barbarous nations.]] 

There are two sects of these Indian philoso- 
phers — one called the S a rm an ai and the other 
the Brachmanai. Connected with the Sarmanai 
are the philosophers called the H y 1 o b i o i,* who 
neither live in cities nor even in houses. They 
clothe themselves with the bark of trees, and sub- 
sist upon acorns, and drink water by lifting it to 
their mouth with their hands. They neither marry 
nor beget children [like those ascetics of our own 
day called the Enkratetai. Among the Indians are 
those philosophers also who follow the precepts 
of Boutt a,*f* whom they honour as a god on ac- 
count of his extraordinary sanctity.] 


I* 1 7l contends that the description agrees better with 
the Brahman ascetics^ See Schwanbeck, p. 45ff. and Las- 
se* Ind. Alterth. (2nd ed). II. 705, or (1st ed) .11.-700.— Ed. 

II See note* page 243. 

If “ In this passage, though Cyril follows Clemens, he 
wrongiy attnbntes the narrative of Megasthenes to Aristo- 
boulos the Peripatetic, whom Clemens only praises.” — 
Schwanbeck, p. 50. 

* The reading of the MSS is Allobioi. 

H. 1- Bovra. — The passage admits of a different ren- 
~L rin f “ T 1 5 ? ey ( the Eylobioi) are those among the Indiana 
who follow the precepts of Boutta Colebrooke in his Ob- 
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honour to the Hylobioi are the physicians, since 
they are engaged in the study of the nature of 
man. They are simple in their habits, but do not 
live in the fields. Their food consists of rice and 
barley-meal, which they can always get for the 
mere asking, or receive from those who enter- 
tain them as guests in their houses. By their 
knowledge of pharmacy they can make mar- 
riages fruitful, and determine the sex of the 
offspring. They effect cures rather by regulat- 
ing diet than by the use of medicines. The 
remedies most esteemed are ointments and plas- 
ters. All others they consider to be in a great 
measure pernicious in their nature. § This class 
and the other class practise fortitude, both by 
undergoing active toil, and by the endurance of 
pain, so that they remain for a whole day mo- 
tionless in one fixed attitude. || 

Besides these there are diviners and sorcerers, 
and adepts in the rites and customs relating to 
the dead, who go about begging both in villages 
and towns. 

Even such of them as are of superior culture 
and refinement inculcate such superstitions re- 
garding Hades as they consider favourable to 
piety and holiness of life. Women pursue phi- 
losophy with some of them, but abstain from 
sexual intercourse. 

Fragm. XLXL, XLIII. 

See ante , p. 244. 

Fragm. XLIV. 

Strab. XV. 1. 68,— p. 718. 

Of Kalanos and Mandanis. 

Megasthenes. however, says that self- destruc- 
tion is not a dogma of the philosophers, but 


serrations on the Sect of the Jains , has quoted this passage 
from Clemens to controvert the opinion that the religion 
and institutions of the orthodox Hindus are more modern 
thu-n the doctrines of Jina and of Bnddha. “Here,” he 
says, “ to my apprehension, the followers of Buddha are 
clearly distinguished from the Bu«chmanes and Sarmanes. 
The hitter, called Germanes by Strabo, and Saman seansj 
by Porphyrins, are the ascetics of a different religion, 
and may have belonged to the sect of Jina, or to another. 
The Brachmanes are apparently those who are described by 
P kilo stratus and Hierocles as worshipping the sun; and 
by Strabo and by Arrian as performing sacrifices for the 
common benefit of the nation, as well as for individuals .. . 
They are expressly discriminated from the sect of Bnddha 
by one ancient author, and from the Sarmanes or Saxna- 
(ascetics of various tribes) by others. They are de- 
scribed by more than one authority as worshipping Hie sun, 
As performing sacrifices, and as denying the eternity of the 
world, and mn.in+.flim-n<r other tenets incompatible with the 
supposition that the sects of Buddha or Jina could be 
meant. Their manners and doctrine, as described by 
these authors, are quite conformable with the notions and 
practice of the orthodox Hindus. It may therefore he 
confidently inferred that the followers of the Vedas fiour- 

(£ Samana is the P&li form of the older S^'amana. ) 


that such as commit the act are regarded as 
foolhardy, those naturally of a severe tem- 
per' stabbing themselves or easting themselves 
down a precipice, those averse to pain drown- 
ing themselves, those capable of enduring 
pain strangling themselves, and those of 
ardent temperaments throwing themselves into 
the fire. Kalanos was a man of this stamp. 
He was ruled by his passions, and became a 
slave to the table of Alexander. He is on 
this account condemned by his countrymen , but 
Mandanis is applauded because when mes- 
sengers from Alexander invited him to go to the 
son of Zens, with the promise of gifts if he com- 
plied, and threats of punishment if he refused, he 
did not go. Alexander, he said, was not the son 
of Zeus, for he was not so much as master of 
the larger half of the world. As for himself, 
he wanted none of the gifts of a man whose 
desires nothing could satiate ; and as for his 
threats he feared them not : for if he lived, India 
would supply him with food enough, and if he 
died, he would be delivered from the body of 
flesh now afflicted with age, and would be trans- 
lated to a better and a purer life. Alexander ex- 
pressed admiration of the man, and let him. 
have his own way. 

Fragm. XLY. 

Axr. VII. iL 3-9. 

Of Kalanos and Mandanis . 

This shows that Alexander was by no means 
beyond understanding what is “ the better,” but 
in fact he was completely overmastered by the 
passion for glory . When he arrived at Taxi la 
and saw the Indian gymnosophists, he felt a 


ished in T-nrKa when it was visited by the Greeks under 
Alexander, and continued to flourish from the time of 
Megasthenes, who described them in the fourth century 
before Christ, to that of Porphyrins, who speaks of them, on 
later authority, in the third century after Christ” 

§ u The habits of the physicians,” Elphinstone remarks, 
u seem to correspond with, those of Brahmans of the fourth 
stage.” 

J| “ It is indeed,” says the same authority, “a remarkable 
circumstance that the religion of Buddha should never have 
been expressly noticed by the Greek authors, though it had 
existed fo*- two centuries before Alexander. The only ex- 
planation Is that the appearance, uad manners of its fol- 
lowers 'were not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to 
distinguish them from the mass of the people.” 

^ Kalanos followed the Macedonian army from Tsadla, 
and when afterwards taken ill burai himself on a funeral pyre 
in fthA presence of the whole Makedozuan army, without 
evincing any symptom of pain. His real name, according 
to Plutarch, was Spumes, and he received the name K a lan os 
the Greeks because in saluting persons he used the 
form sake instead of the Greek Wbafc Plutarch 

here xoX« is probably the Sanskrit form kalydaia, 
which is commonly used in ad dre s s ing a person, and 
ei gmfiftfl ‘ good, just, or distingmshed. 3 * "-HSmrtafs Classical 
JHctionary. 
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desire to converse with one of these men, be- 
cause lie regarded their fortitude with admira- 
tion. The eldest of these sages, with -whom the 
others lived as disciples with a master, and 
whose name was Dandanis, not only refused 
to go himself, hut forbade any of the others to 
do so. He is said to have returned this answer, 
that if Alexander was the son of Zeus, then he 
too was the son of Zeus as well, and that he 
wanted none of the things which Alexander 
possessed, as he was quite contented with what 
lie had. Ife noticed, he said, that those who 
were wandering with Alexander over so many 
lands and seas gained no good by it all, while 
at the same time there was no end to their many 
wanderings. He coveted, therefore, nothing 

BO< 

Fragm. XL VI. 

Strab. XV. I. 6-8,— pp. 6S6-6S3. 

That the Indians had never been attached by 
others, nor had themselves attached others. 

(Cf. Epit. 23.) 

6. But what just reliance can we place on the 
accounts of India from such expeditions as those of 


which it was in Alexander’s power to bestow, 
nor did he fear any restraint which he could 
possibly impose upon him : for if he lived, India 
would yield him as much food as he required, 
and if he died, he would be delivered from his 
ill-assorted companion the body. Alexander 
accordingly did not attempt to force him to act 
in opposition to his inclinations, appreciating 
his spirit of independence.* But he prevailed 
upon Kalanos, one of their number, whom Me- 
gasthenes for that reason condemns for his 
want of firmness, and the rest of the sages re- 
proached Kalanos with folly, for leaving the 
happiness they imagined they had, and ac- 
knowledging any other master except the su- 
preme God. 

L IV. 

Karos and Semiramis Ft Megasthenes concurs in 
this view, and recommends his readers to put no 
faith in the ancient history of India. Its people, 
he says, never sent an expedition abroad, nor was 
their country ever invaded and conquered except 
by Herakles and Dionusos in old times , and by 
the Makedonians in onr own. Yet Sesostris 


Fragm. XLVIL 
Arr. Ind. V. 4-12. 

That the Indians had never been attached by others , 
nor had themselves attacked others. 

Well, then, this same Megasthenes informs us 
that the Indians neither invade other men, nor 
do other men invade the Indians ; for Sesostris 
the Egyptian, after having overrun the greater 
part of Asia, and advanced with his army as far 
as Europe, returned home ; and Idanthursos 
the Skutliian, is suing from Skuthia, subdued many 


nations of Asia, and carried his victorious arms 
even to the borders of Egypt ; and Semirami s, 
again, the Assyrian queen, took in hand an 
expedition against India, but died before she could 
execute her design ; and thus Alexander was the 
only conqueror who actually invaded the country. 
And regarding Dionusos many traditions are 
current of his having also made an expedition into 
India, and subjugated the Indians before the days 
of Alexander. But of Herakles tradition has but 
little to say. Of the expedition, on the other hand 


® For an account of Alexander’s interview with the 
Gymnosopliists see Plutarch’s Alexander, 6o. 

t The expedition of Semiramis as described by Dio- 
dorus^ Siculus (II. 16-19), who followed the Assyriaka 
of Ktesias, has almost the character of a legend abounding 
with puerilities, and is entirely destitute of those geogra- 
phical details which stamp events with reality. If this 
expedition is real, as on other grounds we may believe it tc 
be, some traces will assuredly be found of it in the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Nineveh, which are destined to throw 
so much unexpected light on the ancient history of Asia. 
It has already been believed possible to draw from these 
inscriptions the foundations of a positive chronology which 
will fully confirm the^ indications given by Herodotus as 
to the epoch of Semiramis, in fixing the epoch of this 
celebrated queen in the 8th century of our era— an epoch 
which m quite in harmony with the data which we possess 
from other sources regarding the condition of the North- 
West of India after the Yedic times. 

u Kyras, towards the middle of the 6th century of oui 
rta } must also have carried Ms arms even to the Indus 
Historical tradition attributed to Mm the destruction oi 
iV’fpisa, important city in the upper region of the 
Ivt-phes jPlin. VI. 2*3) ; and in the lower region the 
Assakemans and the Asiakenians, indigenous tribes o: 


Gandara, are reckoned among his tributaries (Arrian, 
Indika, I. 3). Tradition farther recounted that, in return- 
ing from his expedition into India, Kyros had seen his 
whole army perish in the deserts of Gedrosia (Arr. Anab. 
VI. 24. 2). The Persian domination in these districts has 
left more than one trace in the geographical nomenclature. 
It is sufficient to recall the .iame of the Khoaspds, one 
of the great affluents of the Kdphds. 

. “ Whatever be the real historical character of the expedi- 
tions of Semiramis and Kyros, it is certain that their con- 
quests on the Indus were only temporary acquisitions, 
since at the epoch when Dareios Hystaspds mounted the 
throne the eastern frontier of the empire did not go 
beyond Arakhosia (the HaraqadU of the Zend texts, the 
Haraouvatis of the cuneiform inscriptions, the Arrokhadj 
of Musaiman geography, the provinces of Kandah&r and 
of Ghazni of existing geography)— that is to say, the parts 
of Afghanistan which lie east of the S ulim tot chain of 
mountains. This fact is established by the great trilingual 
inscription of Bisoutoun, which indicates the last eastern 
countries to which Dareios had carried his arms at the 
epoch when the monument was erected. This was before 
he had achieved his well-known conquest of the valley of 
the Indus.” — St. Martin, E'tude surla GiographieQrecque 
et Latme de VInde , pp. 14 seqq. 
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the Egyptian} and Tearkon the Ethiopian ad- 
vanced as far as Europe. And Mabukodrosor,§ 
who is more renowned among the Clialdseans 
than even Herakles among the Greeks, carried 
his arms to the Pillars, || which Tearkon also 
reached, while Sesostris penetrated from Iberia 
even into Thrace' and Pontos. Besides these 
there was IJanthursos the Skuthian, who over- 
ran Asia as far as Egypfc.f Bat not one 
of these great conquerors approached India, 
and Semiramis, who meditated its conquest, 
died before the necessary preparations were 
undertaken. The Persians indeed summoned 
the H n d r a k a i* from India to serve as mer- 
cenaries, but they did not lead an army into the 
country, and only approached its borders when 
Kuros marched against the Massagetai. 

Of Dionwsos and Herakles . 

7. The accounts about Herakles and 
Dionusos, Megasthenes and some few au- 
thors with him consider entitled to credit, [hut 
the majority, among whom is Eratosthenes, 
consider them incredible and fabulous, like the 
stories current among the Greeks ] 


8. On such grounds they called a particular 
race of people "Nussaians, and their city Nussa/r 
which Dionnsos had founded, and the moun- 
tain which rose above the city M e r o n, assigning 
as their reason for bestowing these names that, 
ivy grows there, and also the vine, although its 
fruit does not come to perfection, as the clusters, 
on account of the heaviness of the rains, fall off 
the trees before ripening. They further called 
theOxu drakai descendants of Dionnsos, be- 
cause the vine grew in their country, and their 
processions were conducted -with great pomp, 
and their kings on going forth to war and on 
other occasions marched in Bacchic fashion, with 
drums heating, while they were dressed in gay- 
coloured robes, which is also a custom among 
other Indians. Again, when Alexander had 
captured at the first assault the rock called 
Aornos, the base of which is washed by the In- 
dus near its source, his followers, magnifying the 
affair, affirmed that Herakles had thrice assaulted 
the same rock and had been thrice repulsed. J They 
said also that the S i b a e were descended from 
those who accompanied Herakles on his expecli- 


whieh Bacchus led, the city of H u s s a is no mean 
monument, while Mount M e r o s is yet another, 
and the ivy which grows thereon, and the 
practice observed by the Indians themselves of 
inarching to battle with drums and cymbals, and 
of wearing a spotted dress such as was worn by 
the Bacchanals of Dionusos. On the other hand, 
there are but few memorials of Herakles, and it 
may be doubted whether even these are genuine : 
for the assertion that Herakles was not able to 
take the rock Aornos, which Alexander seized by 
force of arms, seems to me all aMakedonian vaunt, 
quite of a piece with their calling Parapamisos 
— Kauka s o s, though it had no connexion at all 


X Sesostris (called Sesoosisby Diodorus) has generally 
been identified with Rainses the third king of the 19th 
dynasty of Manetho, the son of Seta, and the father of 
Mener&thah the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Lepsms, how- 
ever from a study of the Tablet of Raineses II. found at 
Abydos in Egypt, and now in the British Museum, has 
been led to identify him with the Sesortasen or Osutasen 
rfthe^reafc 12th dynasty.— See Report of the Proceeds 
of the* Second International Congress of Orientalists, 
p. 44. 

§ V.L "NafioicoSpocrapov. 

II Called by Ptolemy the “ KUars of Alexander,” above 
Albania and Iberia at the commencement of the Asiatic 

Sa f B Herodotas mentions an invasion of Slrathians which 
was led by Madyas. As Idantbursos may have been a 
common appellative of the Skuthian kings, Strabo may 
here be referring to that invasion. , 

# The Hudrakai are called also Oxudrakai. The name, 
according to Lassen, represents the Sanskrit Kshudraka. 


with Kaukasos. In the same spirit, when they 
noticed a cave in the dominions ot tne Pa rap a- 
misadai, they asserted that it was the cave or 
Prometheus the Titan, in which he had been 
suspended for stealing the fire, bo also wji-en 
they came among the S i b a e, an Indian tribe, and 
noticed that they wore skins, they declared that 
the Sibae were descended from those who be- 
longed to the expedition of Herakles and had been 
left behind: for, besides being dressed in skins, 
the Sibae carry a cudgel, and brand on the backs 
of their oxen the representation of a club, wherein 
the Makedonians recognized a memorial of the 
club of Herakles. 


[t is variously written Sydrakai, Syrakusai, Sabagr®, and 
Sygambri. 

f V. IL Nncraiouf, Hvcrav. 

1 This celebrated rock bas been identified by General 
lunningham with the rained fortress of BAijSgat, 
litnated immediately above the small village of Nogr 3m , 
rhich lies about sixteen miles north by weet frmn 
) h i n d, which he takes to bo the Embohma of the 
ncients. . “ E^gat,” he^ “or tire Que^ s roc* 


wSia V ara s ra.ru is saiu. w . ** , ,, 

ort itself is attributed to Rfa Tara, and some rains at the 
oot of the hill are called R^a Tara s stables ... I think, 
beref ore, that the hill-fort of Aornos most probabl y den vea 
STSSbb fe«a Raja Tara, 

Uni gat has a- better cknm to 

Lornofof Alexander than edhex tleMteW ofto- 


td. VIII. pp." 437-8, footnote. 
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tion, and that they preserved, badges of their de- 
scent, for they wore skins like Herakles, and car- 
ried clubs, and branded the mark of a cudgel on 
their oxen and mules, § In support of this story 
they turn to account the legends regarding Kau- 
kasos and Prometheus by transferring them 
hither from Pontos, which they did on the slight 
pretext that they had seen a sacred cave among 
the Paropamisadae. This they declared 
was the prison of Prometheus, whither Hera- 
kles had come to effect his deliverance, and that 
this was the Kaukasos, to which the Greeks 
represent Prometheus as having been bound, || 
Fragm. XLYHI. 

Josephus Contra, Apion. I. 20 (T. II. p. 451, Haverc.). 

Of Nalmchodrosor. 

(Cf. Fragm. XKVl. 2.) 

Megasthenes also expresses the same opinion 
i r& the 4ih booh of Ms Indika, where he endeavours 
to show that the aforesaid king of the Baby- 
lonians (Nabonchodonosor) surpassed Herakles 
in courage and the greatness of his achieve- 
ments, by telling ns that he conquered even 
Iberia. 

Fragm. XLYHI. B. 

Joseph. Ant J-ud. X. ii. 1 (T. I. p. 538, Haverc.). 

[In this place (Nabonchodonosor) erected also 
of stone elevated places for walking about on, 
which had to the eye the appearance of mountains, 
and were so contrived that they were planted 
with all sorts of trees, because his wife, who had 
been bred np in the land of Media, wished her 
surroundings to be like those of her early home.] 
Megasthenes also, in the 4dh booh of his Indiha, 
makes mention of these things, and thereby 
endeavours to show that this king surpassed 
Herakles in courage and the greatness of his 
achievements, for he says that he conquered 
Libya and a great part of Iberia. 

Fragm. XLYHI. C. 

Zonar. ed. Basil. 1557, T. I. p. 87. 

Among the many old historians who mention 

§ According to Curtins, the Sibae, whom lie calls Sobii, 
occupied the country between the Hydaspds and the Ake- 
shies. They may have derived their name from the god 
Siva. 

[f a No writer before Alexanders time mentions the 
Indian gods. The Macedonians , when they came into 
India, in accordance with the invariable practice of the 
Greeks, considered the gods of the country to be the same 
as their awn. £>iva they were led to identify with Bacchus 
on their observing the unbridled license and somewhat 
Bacchic fashion of his worship, and because they traced 
some slight resemblance between the attributes of the two 
deities, and between the names belonging to the mythic 
conception of each. Nor was anything easier, after 
Euripides had originated the fiction that Dionusos had 


Nabouchodonosor, Josepbos enumerates Bero- 
sos, Megasthenes, and Diokles. 

Fragm. XLVI1I. D. 

G. Syncell. T. I. p. 4X9, ed. Benn. (p. 221 ed. Paris, p. 177 
ed. Venet.), 

Megasthenes, in his fourth booh of the Indiha , 
represents Nabouchodonosor as mightier titan 
Herakles, because with great courage and enter- 
prise he conquered the greater part cf Libya 
and Iberia. 

Fragm. XLIX. 

Abyden. ap. Euseb. Prcep. Ev. 1. 41 (ed. Colon. 16S8, 
p. 456 D). 

Of Nabouchodrosor. 

Megasthenes says that Nabouchodrosor, who 
was mightier than' Herakles, undertook an ex- 
pedition against Libya and Iberia, and that 
having conquered them he planted a colony of 
these people in the parts lying to the right of 
Pontos. 

Fragm. L. 

Arr. IndL. 7-9. 

Of the Indian races — of Dionusos — of Herakles 
— of Pearls — of the Pandcean land — of the Ancient 
History of the Indians . 

VII. The Indian tribes, Megasthenes tells 
ns, number in all 118. [And. I so far agree 
with him as to allow that they must be indeed 
numerous, but when he gives such a precise 
estimate I am at a loss to conjecture how he 
arrived at it, for the greater part of India he 
did not visit, nor is mutual intercourse main- 
tained among all the tribes.] 

He tells ns further that the Indians were in old 
times nomadic, like those Skuthians who did not 
till the soil, but roamed about in their wagons, as 
the seasons varied, from one part of Skuthia to 
another, neither dwelling in towns nor worship- 
ping in temples ; and that the Indians likewise 
had neither towns nor temples of the gods, but 
were so barbarous that they wore the skins of 
such wild animals as they could kill, and sub- 
sisted on the hark of trees ; that these trees were 

roamed over the East, than to suppose that the god of 
l ux uriant fecundity had made his way to India, a country 
so remarkable for its fertility. To confirm tnis opinion 
they made use of a slight and accidental agreement in 
names. Thus Mount Mem seemed an indication of the 
god who sprang from the thigh of Zens (c* dios fiTjpoy)- 
Thus they thought the Kudrakae (Oxudrokai) the offspring 
of Dionusos because the vine grew in their country, and they 
saw that their kings displayed great pomp in their proces- 
sions. On equally slight grounds they identified Krishna, 
another god whom they saw worshipped, with Herakles ; 
and whenever, as among the Sibae, they saw the skins of 
wild beasts, or clubs, or the like, they assumed that Hera- 
kles had at some time or other dwelt there” — Sehwanb* 
j p. 43. 
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ailed in Indian speech tala, and that there grew 
in them, as there grows at the tops of the palm- 
rees, a fruit resembling balls of wool ; that they 
mbsisted also on such wild animals as they could 
latch, eating the flesh raw, — before, at least, the 
joining of Dionusos into India. Dionusos, 
loweyer, when he came and had conquered the 
people, founded cities and gave laws to these 
lities, and introduced the use of wine among 
he Indians, as he had done among the Greeks, 
md taught them to sow the land, himself sup- 
flying seeds for the purpose, — either because 
Triptolemos, when he was sent by DSme- 
ier to sow all the earth, did not reach these 
:>arts, or this must have been some Dionusos 
who came to India before Triptolemos, and 
xave the people the seeds of cultivated plants, 
[t is also said that Dionusos first yoked 
>xen to the plough, and made many of the 
[ndians husbandmen instead of nomads, and 
[umished them with the implements of agri- 
culture ; and that the Indians worship the other 
gods, and Dionusos himself in particular, with 
cymbals and drums, because he so taught them ; 
and that he also taught them the Satyric dance, 
or, as the Greeks call it, the korclax ; and that he 
instructed the Indians to let their hair grow long 
in honour of the god, and to wear the turban ; and 
that he taught them to anoint themselves with 
unguents ; so that even up to the time of Alex- 
ander the Indians were marshalled for battle to 
the sound of cymbals and drums. 

VIII, But when he was leaving India, after 
having established the new order of things, he 
appointed, it is said, Spartemba s,^[ one of his 
companions and the most conversant with Bacchic 
matters, to be the king of the country. When 
Spartembas died bis son Boudyas # succeeded 
to the sovereignty, the father reigning over 
the Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty ; 
the son of the latter, whose name was Kra- 
deuas,t duly inherited the kingdom, and 


thereafter the succession was generally heredi- 
tary, but when a failure of heirs occurred 
in the royal house the Indians elected their 
sovereigns on the principle of merit. Hera- 
k 1 e s, however, who is currently reported to have 
come as a stranger into the country, is said to 
have been in reality a native of India. Thu 
Herakles is held in especial honour by the Sou- 
r a s e n o i, an Indian tribe possessing two large 
cities, MethoraJ and Kleisobor a, and 
through whose country flows a navigable river 
called the Iobares.§ But the dress which 
this Herakles wore, Megasthenes tells us, resem- 
bled that of the Theban Herakles, as the 
Indians themselves admit. It is further said 
that he had a very numerous progeny of male 
children born to him in India (for, like his The- 
ban namesake, he married many wives), but that 
he had only one daughter. The name of this 
child was Pandaia, and the land in which 
she was horn, and with the sovereignty of which 
Herakles entrusted her, was called after her 
name, Pandaia, and she received from the 
hands of her father 500 elephants, a force of 
cavalry 4000 strong, and another of infantry 
consisting of about 130,000 men. Some Indian 
writers say farther of Herakles that when he was 
going over the world and ridding land and sea 
of whatever evil monsters infested them, he found 
in the sea an ornament for women, which even 
to this day the Indian traders who bring their 
wares to our markets eagerly buy up as such and 
carry away, while it is even more greedily bought 
-□-P "by the wealthy Homans of to-day, as it was 
wont to be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. 
This article is the sea-pearl, called in the Indian 
tongue margarita.\\ But Herakles, it is said, ap- 
preciating its beauty as a wearing ornament, 
caused it to be brought from all the sea into 
India, that he might adorn with it the person 
of his daughter. 

Megasthenes Inf orms us that the oyster which 


Eragm. L. B. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. IX. 55. 

Of Pearls. 

Some writers allege that in swarms of oysters, 

IT It has teai conjectured that this name very mooirccUy 
transliterates the Sanskrit Smyimbh-ma. V. L Spatembas. 
* No doubt Buddha. . , i 

t Perhaps altered from Prareuas, which may represent 

Madkupuri of Sanskrit writers, and the modem Mathura, 


as among bees, individuals distinguished for size 
and beauty act as leaders. These are of wonder- 
ful cunning in preventing themselves being 
caught, and are eagerly sought for by the divers. 

TSZJZtL aide of the rrrer, would thus be 



Mahaban ; see (xrowse's 

Yule places it lower down the raver a • r ~ - 

| word for a pMd-umrwrfi. 
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yields this pearl is there fished for with nets, 
and that in the same place the oysters live in 
the sea in shoals like he e-swarms ; for oysters, 
like bees, have a king or a queen, and if any 
one is lucky enough to catch the king he readily 
encloses in the net all the rest of the shoal, bnt 
if the king makes his escape there is no chance 
of catching the others. The fishermen allow 
the fleshy parts of such as they catch to rot 
away, and keep the bone, which forms the 
ornament : for the pearl in India is worth thrice 
its weight in refined gold, gold being a product 
of the Indian mines. 

IX. How in that part of the country where 
the daughter of Herakles reigned as queen, it is 
said that the women when seven years old are 
of marriageable age, and that the men live at 
most forty years, and that on this subject there 
is a tradition current among the Indians to the 
effect that Herakles, whose daughter was bom 
to him late in life, when he saw that his end 
was near, and he knew no man of equal rank 
with himself to whom he could give her in 
marriage, had incestuous intercourse with the 
girl when she was seven years of age, in order 
that a race of kings sprung from their common 
blood might be left to rule over India , that 
Herakles therefore made her of suitable age for 
marriage, and that in consequence the whole 
nation over which P a n d a i a reigned obtained 
this same privilege from her father. Now to me 
it seems that, even if Herakles could have done 
a thing so marvellous, he could also have made 
himself longer-lived, in order to have intercourse 
with his daughter when she was of mature age. 
But in fact, if the age at which the women 


[Settemi'eu, 1877 . 


there are marriageable is correctly stated, this 
is quite consistent, it seems to me, with what is 
said of the men’s age, — that those who live 
longest die at forty ; for where men so much 
sooner become old and die, it must needs be that 
they attain their prime sooner, the sooner their 
life is to end. It follows hence that men would 
there at the age of thirty be turning old, and 
young men would at twenty be past the season 
of puberty, while the stage of full puberty would 
be reached about fifteen. * And, quite compatibly 
with this, the women might be marriageable at 
the age of seven. And why not, when Megas- 
thencs declares that the very fruits of the 
country ripen faster than fruits elsewhere, and 
decay faster P 

Prom the time of Dionusos to Saudra- 
k o 1 1 o s the Indians counted 153 kings and a 
period of 6042 years ; among these a republic 
was thrice established * * * * and an- 

other to 300 years, and another to 120 years. 
The Indians also tell us that Dionusos was 
earlier than Herakles by fifteen generations, 
and that except him no one made a hostile inva- 
sion of India, — not even Kuros the son of 
Kambuses, although he undertook an expedition 
against the Skuthians, and otherwise showed 
himself the most enterprising monarch in all 
Asia ; bnt that A 1 e x a n d e r indeed came and 
overthrew in war all whom he attacked, and 
would even have conquered the whole world 
had his army been willing to follow him . On 
the other hand, a sense of justice, they say, 
prevented any Indian king from attempting 
conquest beyond the limits of India. 


Should they be caught, the others are easily 
enclosed in the nets as they go wandering about. 
They are then put into earthen pots, where they 
are buried deep in salt. By this process the flesh 
is all eaten away, and the hard concretions, which 
are the pearls, drop down to the bottom. 

Fjelagm. LI. 

Fhlegon. Mirab . 33. 

Of the Pandaicm Land. 

(Of. Fragm. XXX. 6.) 

Megasthenes says that the women of the Pandseau 
realmbe&r children when they are six years of age. 
Fkagm. L. G. 

Flin. Hist. Nat. VI. xxi, 4-5. 

Of the Ancient History of the Indians. 

For the Indians stand almost alone among the 


nations in never having migrated from their own 
country. From the days of Father Bacchus to 
Alexander the Great their kings are reckoned at 
154, whose reigns extend over 6451 years and 
3 months. 

Solin. 52. 5. 

Father Bacchus was the first who invaded 
India, and was the first of all who triumphed over 
the vanquished Indians. From him to Alexander 
the Great 6451 years are reckoned with 3 months 
additional, the calculation being made by counting 
the kings who reigned in the intermediate period, 
to the number of 153. 

{To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE LAX OBSERVANCE OF CASTE RULES, AND OTHER FEATURES 
OF SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE, IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

BY JOHN MTJIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 


The object of this paper is to show, by illus- 
trations drawn chiefly from Manu and the 
J lahdbhdrata , that the regulations defining the 
duties, relations, prerogatives, and functions of 
the different Indian classes, as prescribed by 
Manu and in some parts of the Mahdbhdrata , 
were not strictly respected or practised in an- 
cient times in India ; that the custom of poly- 
andry was not unknown, that liberal sentiments 
were entertained regarding the religious posi- 
tion of the lower classes, and that considerable 
freedom of speculation on theological topics was 
prevalent. 

On this subject the remarks of Professor 
Max Muller, in his Ancient Sanskrit Literature , 
pp. 46ff., the article of M. Auguste Barth, of 
which a partial translation appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary , vol. III., p. k 329ff. (Nov. 
1874), and my Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. I. p. 
366, note, and vol. III., pp. 292ff., may be re- 
ferred to. 

Both in Manu and in the Mahdbhdrata we 
find very different ideas and statements about 
the system of castes in earlier ages. I begin 
with Manu. In some passages he appears to 
record the Brahmans as infinitely superior to 
all other men in virtue of their birth alone ; 
while in other places they are considered as 
deriving their eminence more from learning or 
from moral goodness. In the following texts 
their natural and inherent power and virtue, 
and that springing from a knowledge of the 
Vedas, are set forth i. 93-95, 98-101 ;ix. 245, 
313-320; x. 3; xi. 32, 85, 261, 263. The 
Brahman is said to be the chief of the crea- 
tion, and lord of all beings (i. 93, 99) ; every- 
thing in the world is his by right (i. 100). A 
man of this class who has gone through the 
Veda is lord of the whole world (ix. 245). 
Brahmans could destroy a king with all his 
host ; they created fire, the ocean, and the 
moon, and could create new worlds and gods 
(ix. 313-15). Whether learned or not, and 
even when practising undesirable occupations, 
a Brahman is a great divinity (ix. 317, 319). 
He is a divinity even to the gods (xi. 84). If 
he retain in his memory th'e J Rigveda, he would 
incur no guilt by destroying the iiiree worlds, 


or eating food received from any quarter : as a 
clod of earth is dissolved when thrown into a 
lake, all sin is sunk in the triple Vecla (xi. *261, 
263). With this may he compared the glori- 
fication of royalty in chapter vii. 5-8, where 
a king is said to be composed of eternal por- 
tions of different gods, to surpass all beings in 
glory, to dazzle the eye - j of all gazers, and to 
he a great deity in hnman form. 

Elsewhere, however, it is said that neither 
the Vedas , nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor 
observances, nor austerities, can avail in the 
case of a man whose nature is corrupted (ii. 97) ; 
and that a Brahman who knows the gdyatrt 
only, if his life is well regulated, is better than 
one who knows the three Vedas but whose liie 
is unregulated, who eats everything, and who 
sells all commodities (ii. 118). An unlearned 
Brahman is compared to a wooden elephant or 
a leathern deer (ii. 157). One who does not 
study the Veda , and employs himself in other 
pursuits, soou sinks with his descendants, even 
in this life, to the condition of a Sudra (ii. 168). 
Such (ignorant) Brahmans, as are mere ashes, 
should not be entertained at srdddhas (presen- 
tations of oblations to gods and departed ances- 
tors) ‘(iii. 97, 133, 142). Similarly, low and 
infidel Brahmans are declared unworthy of re- 
ceiving honour at such celebrations (iii. 150, 
167). The kind of Brahmans who should be. 
honoured on such occasions are described in 
verses iii. 128-131, 143, 145. A father who has 
been instructed in the Vs da by his son is to be 
shunned (iii. 160), as is also a Brahman leading 
the life of a Sudra (iii. 164). In answer to an 
inquiry how death can prevail over Brahmans, 
Bhrigu declares that they are subject to death 
owing to their neglect of the study of the Veda, 
and inattention to propriety of conduct, Ac. (v. 
2-4). Those Brahmans who accept gifts from 
Sudras for the offering of oblations to fire (agn«~ 
hotra) are contemned as ministers of the base- 
born (xi. 42f.) ; and the performance of sacri- 
fices for Sudras is again reprehended (iii. 178f.). 
Kings, Kshatriyas, kings’ domestic priests, and 
men skilled in the war of words, are declared 
to belong to that middle class of beings who are 
under the influence of the principle of rijm -or 
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passion ; ■while other Brahmans, according to 
their .merits, belong to the lowest and middle 
class of natures influenced by saliva, or good- 
ness (xii. 4o, 4Sf.). 

Brahmans are recommended not to take many 
presents (iv. 18(3) ; and are even enjoined to be 
averse to receiving honour, and to desire con- 
te\npt as ambrosia. Though contemned, they 
may live happily ; but the despiser perishes (ii. 

167f.). 

The three twice-born or upper classes, the 
Brahma n, the Kshatriya, and the Y a i- 
;§ y a, should all read the Veda. The Brfihman 
alone is to teach it (i. 88ff., x. 70-79). But 
although a Brahman’s proper work (i. 88) is 
to read and to teach the Veda, to perform sacri- 
fice for himself and others, Ac., yet, in case of 
necessity, he may adopt the profession, or do the 
work, of a Kshatriya, and even of a Yaisya (x. 
31-85). But when acting as a merchant he 
must abstain from selling certain articles which 
a re specified (x. 86ff.), and among which are 
mentioned human beings. A Kshatriya is never 
to usurp a Brahman’s functions (x. 95). The 
duty of a Sudra is to serve the higher classes 
(i. 81), especially Brahmans (ix. 334f., x. 122 
f.). He is not to become rich, as if he did so, 
he would vex Brahmans (x. 129). The Veda 
is not to be read in his presence (iv. 99). He 
is not to receive instruction in duty, nor to 
participate in oblations of butter (iv. 80f.). 
(J'blations to fire are not to be performed on his 
behalf (xi. 42f., see above). Some religions 
duties, however, are recognized as performable 
by this class. Although they ieceive no ini- 
tiation, like that of the twice-born, and may not 
employ Yedic texts, they are not forbidden, but 
encouraged, to imitate the practice of good men, 
and to perform the acts of the twice-born (x. 
126fF. ) . This the commentator understands of the 
five great sacraments (see Manu hi. 7 Off.). But 
among these is found the teaching of the Veda, 
and sacrifice by fire. Women are represented 
as having nothing to do with the Veda (ix. 18). 

Yet we find from other passages that the 
more exclusive of these rules were not always 
observed. In time of calamity (or necessity, 
explained by the commentator to arise from the 
absence of any Brahman), a student may learn 

. * See Original ScmsJcrit Texts f vol. I. pp. 426-436. where 
instances axe given of Brahmans learning esoteric truths 
troxu hshatriyas. 


the Veda from one who is not a Brahman (a 
Kshatriya, according to the commentator) (ii. 
241).* But from iii. 156 it would appear that 
the function of teaching was occasionally as- 
sumed by men of the lowest caste, as along 
with teachers for hire, and those who pay them 
(see also xi. 62), ilie pupils of Sudras, and their 
teachers, arc also denounced. It is true the 
commentator understands such teaching of 
grammar, Ac. ; but grammar is one of the Ve- 
dfingas (or appendages of the Vedas ') ; and if 
such ambitious Sudras studied grammar they 
would scarcely fail to go on and explore the 
Veda itself. In x. 96, where the king is en- 
joined to deprive of his wealth and to banish 
a man of the lowest class who lives by the work 
of the highest, something of the same kind 
seems to bo referred to. It also appears that 
Sudras sometimes ventured to assume the ap- 
pearance and marks of twice-born men, in 
which case Manu ordains that they should be 
killed (ix. 224). From iv. 61 it appears that 
Sudra kings were known in the writer’s time. 
From the general tone of his laws, 'it is scarcely 
to be supposed that, unless known by experi- 
ence, such kings would have been contemplated 
as possible, or probable.fi 

In the Mali abhd rata xii. 2278ff. the duties of 
the four castes are described. In verses 229off. 
those of the Sudra are stated. “ Prajapati,” it 
is declared, “ created him as the slave of the 
other castes.” . . . 2297. He is not to amass 
wealth, for by its acquisition, he who is an in- 
ferior, would subject his superiors to himself; 
yet, if permitted by the king, he may indulge 
his desire (for it) . He is to be provided with 
subsistence by the superior castes, who are to 
give him articles which they have already used : 
Brahmans are to give him their worn-out, cast- 
off clothes. He is never to abandon his master, 
but to tend him, especially when he has lost 
his means. The Sudra has no property of his 
own. He may not offer the sacrifices open to 
the other castes, but must confine himself to 
the simple domestic offering, the jpakayajna , 
the gift accompanying which is a platter full of 
grain. A Sudra named Paijavana (who, 
however, was a king!) is reported to have 
given a present of a hundred thousand of 

t A Nishada Hng is mentioned in the U&m&yama,. See 
Original Sanskrit Texts , vol. II. p. 407, and vol. 1. p. 36£> r 
note. 
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these (?) at an Amdntgnya rite.J The text goes 
on to say (ver. 2308) that the SrctdcHidjjojna 
(offering of Faith) stands at the head of all offer- 
ings, for Faith is a great deity, and purifies the 
worshippers ; (ver. 2312) § that all castes may, 
without Rik, Yajush, or Saman texts, offer the 
Prajapatya sacrifice with the mind ; and (ver. 
2313) that the sacrifice of Faith is instituted 
for them all. In ver. 2320, however, we find 
the immoral sentiment (immoral, that is, if it is 
to be understood of a man who does not mean 
to reform his life) that “the thief, the sinner, 
or the malefactor who wishes to sacrifice is de- 
clared to be a good man. ” 

According to Mann iii. 4, a Brahman should 
marry a wife of his own caste : that is, accord- 
ing to verses 12f. of the same chapter, she is 
the most approved for his first wife ; but if he 
desires to marry again, women in the order of 
the other classes may be taken, those of the 
classes next in order being the most approved. || 
It does not appear from any text which I have 
noticed, whether he may also marry a second 
Brahmani wife while the first lives. After her 
death he may marry again (ver. 168), presum- 
ably, among others, a woman of his own class. 
By iii. 13, a Sudra is only allowed a wife of his 
own class; a Vaisya one of his own class and a 
Sudra ; a Kshatriya, wives of his own, and of 
the two lower classes ; while a Brahman may 
have four wives, one from his own, and one 
from each of the inferior classes (compare verse 
44. and ix. 85 and 149ff., in which last pas- 


sage the rules of inheritance for the sons of a 
Brahman by wives of the four castes are laid 
down). In ii. 210, reference is made to a 
Guru, or religious preceptor, having wives not 
of his own caste ; and in ii. 238fF. it is said, 
among other things, that a good wife may be 
taken even from a low caste. In ix. 22f. it is 
declared that a woman duly united to a hus- 
band takes his qualities, like a river falling into 
the ocean ; and that Akshamala, though 
of the lowest birth, and S a r a n g i, from their 
union with V asishtha and Maudap ala, 


respectively became honourable. If the female 

% A translation of this passage from the ^ Gemian of 
Professor Weber will he found m Original Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. I. p. 366, note 164, which contains other details show- 
ing the privileges accorded to the lower classes in aneien 

tl f e x find a difficulty as to what is the sense of gFif™- 
vA in this line; a-nrig-yajur asdma chu pra/ipu.tr)Cih 
vpa&ravuh \ yajno man/tsl i&y& tdfo savvavameshu B - 
■rata. The 'commentator says it means one who runs (to hi. 


descendants of the daughter of a Brahman by a 
Sudra mother be always married to Brahman 
husbands, their offspring in the seventh genera- 
tion shall become Brahmans (x. 64). 

And yet verses 14f. of the third chapter go 
on to say that no instance is recorded in an- 
cient tales of a Brahman or a Kshatriya marry- 
ing a Sudra woman, and, further, that men of 
the three highest classes who marry wives of 
the lowest caste soon sink to the level of 
dras. According* to some authors (ver. 16), a 
marriage with a Sudra wife, or having children 
or grandchildren by her, tends to the hus- 
band’s degradation. Verses 17 ff. (compare 
ver. 155) threaten damnation to a Brahman 
who takes a Sudra woman to his bed ; though 
the commentator nnderstands this of taking 
her for his first wife, — a limitation of which tne 
text says nothing. As may be supposed, chil- 
dren by mothers of the same caste with then- 
fathers are alone regarded as of the same class 
with their fathers; while the children cf 
mothers of the caste immediately below that oi 
their fathers are regarded as only similar in 
class with their mothers (x. 5f.). A Brahman £ 
son by a Sudra mother is called a N i s h ft d a 
or Parasava (compare ix. 178, where he is 
contemptuously spoken of). The son of a 
Kshatriya father and a Sudra mother is an 
U g r a. Vidnra, therefore, the half-brother 
of Dhritarashtra and Pandu should be called 
either a Nishfida (or Parasava), or an Ugra, — 
his mother being a Sudra —according as we 
look upon him as the son of the Brahman sage* 
Vyasa, or of Vichitravirya, the Kshatriya king, 
to whom Vyasa, his half-brother, raised up 
seed. He is, however, called in the MaMhka- 
rata a Kshattri, one of a mixed class, sprung 
from a Sudra father and a Kshatriya mother, 
according to verse 12 of this (tenth) chapter. 
The caste nomenclature of Mann and of the 
MaUbMmta would therefore appear to be 
different, or the definitions in Mann to be arbi- 
tary or variable. The occupations assigned to 
Ugras and Kshattris are mentioned in verse 49 
of this tenth chapter of Mann. 


^ster), a slave, a SMra, who, though he u a stranger vC 
ihe Veda, has Prajap&ti for his deity, *s. Brahma^ have 
£mi, and Kshatriyas have- Indra for theirs 1 5 and that a-t 
Stesmay take partin a sacrifice winch has a menUi 
reference to a deity but is unaccompanied by offerings. 

II Compare MaMbK xiii. 2414C, where a Brahman 
mving offspring by a 

penance ; see also verses and .*q6o-25/4. 
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The husband of a twice-married woman, or 
widow, is to be avoided (hi. 166, 181). Here 
Manu seems to come into conflict with the 
Veda, at least if we regard the Atharvan as one 
of the sacred and authoritative books ; as that 
work (is. 5, 27) declares that a jpunarbhu, or 
twice-married woman, shall not be separated 
from her second husband, but shall go to the 
Same heaven with him, if they present the aja- 
fjanchaudana offering (see Sanskrit Texts , vol. 
V. p. 306). 

Any actual discrepancies in the rules which 
have been noted above seem to proceed from 
-writers of different schools and sentiments, or of 
different periods. As M. Barth considers, the 
more rigid provisions represent rather the ideals 
of strict and exclusive Brahmans than the cur- 
rent practice of the ages when they lived. It 
is quite clear, from the details presented above, 
that in their matrimonial connections the Brah- 
mans were very far from confining themselves 
to their own class, and that they were not the 
exclusive teachers of the Vedas. 

In the MaMbhdrata also we find both pas- 
sages, in which the inherent virtue of Brahman- 
hood is strongly insisted upon ; and other texts 
again in which mere priestly birth is represent- 
ed as of little or no value unless accompanied 
by learning or moral goodness. Of the former 
class is the following quotation : — 

Mahubh. iii. 13435. “Whether ill or well 
read in the Vedas, whether uneducated or edu- 
cated, Brahmans are not to be despised, like 
fires concealed beneath ashes. As a brightly 
burning fire in a cemetery is not polluted, so, 
learned or unlearned, a Brahman is a great 
divinity. ”^[ 

In the same book we have the following pas- 
sage, in which both views are stated. The 
conversation is between a woman and a Brah- 
man mendicant, to whose wants she had not 
attended before those of her own husband, and 
who told her that even the god Indra howed 
before the Brahmans, who could burn up 
the earth, v. 13673f. She replies that she did 
not despise the Brahmans, whose power and 
greatness she knew, and by whose anger the 
ocean was made salt and undrinkable (v. 13677). 
But she tells him in 13684ff. what qualities 


if Compare a similar passage from the UaMbh. xiii. 216 
I p^XSO m 0riginal Sanskrit Texts (2nd ed.), vol 


constituted a real Brahman. “ Anger is a foe 
which abides in the bodies of men. The gods 
call that man a Brahman who abandons anger 
and illusion ; who speaks truth ; pleases his 
spiritual preceptor ; who when injured does not 
retaliate ; who conquers his senses ; is devoted 
to righteousness, and to study of the scriptures ; 
who is pure, and controls Inst and wrath ; who 
esteems all the world as himself ; who knows his 
duty, and is intelligent ; and is addicted to all 
righteous acts ; who will teach, or who will 
study, who will offer sacrifice, or officiate at 
sacrifice for others, or will he liberal according 
to his power, who will lead a litc of abstinence, 
and read the Vedas, and be alert in study.” 

She adds that duty is hard to understand, 
that it is declared by the ancients to be proved 
by the Veda , that it is manifold and difficult to 
determine with nicety ; and that he whom she 
is addressing, though he has a knowledge of it, 
and is a zealous student, and pure in his life, 
does not, in her opinion, thoroughly comprehend 
duty (vv. 13392ffl). She concludes by telling 
him of a person, a huntsman, who would in- 
struct him. The Brahman takes this in good 
part, and follows her advice. This introduces 
the story of the Dharmavyadha, which 
will be given below. 

In the following verses Brahmans are ranged 
in different classes, according to their manner 
of life and conduct : — 

MaJidbh. xii. 2870. “ Those men who are 

distinguished by knowledge, and are always 
impartial, being like Brahma, are known as 
Brahmans. Those of the Brahmans who are 
accomplished in the JRih Yajush and Sdvia Ve- 
das, and are actively engaged in their proper 
works, are like to the gods. But those low, 
covetous Brahmans, who do not practise the 
works of their caste, resemble Sudras. A 
righteous king should subject to taxes and to 
forced labonr all those (Brahmans) who are 
ignorant of the Veda, and have not kindled the 
sacred fire. Messengers, idol-priests, astro- 
logers, and sacrificers in villages, with travel- 
lers,* are the Chan dalas among Brahmans. Sa- 
crificing and domestic priests, kings’ ministers, 
ambassadors, vdrtdmikarshakas — such Brah- 
mans resemble Kshatriyas. A king, when his 

* Explained by the commentator to mean either travel- 
lers who cross the sea, or collectors of customs on the high- 
way. f This word is not explained by the commentator. 
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treasury is empty, should levy taxes from such 
persons, excepting those who resemble Brahma 
and the gods’ * (see above). Compare Prof. 
Haug’s note to his translation of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana , p. 38, where six kinds of Brahmans 
are stated to be, according to the Smritis as re- 
ferred to by Sayan a, of a low order. 

Mahdbh. xiii. 1542. This passage insists on 
character. c£ All the Ve das, with their six ap- 
pendages, the Sfmkhya, the Pur anas , birth in 
a good family, cannot help the Brahman who 
is destitute of good character. The man who 
has read and thinks himself learned, but who, 
by his knowledge, seeks to discredit others, he 
sinks — he does not practise truth — his hap- 
piness in the next world is finite,” 1550f. Any 
one giving gifts to men who ££ traverse this 
earth praising righteousness but not practising 
it, and who are addicted to acts which infringe 
the rules of their caste,” goes to hell. 

According to verses 1585ff. of the same 
chapter, the following classes of Br?ihmans are 
not to he invited to srdddhas , viz. u physicians, 
idol-priests, men practising vain observances, 
sellers of the Soma-plant, singers, dancers, jug- 
glers, musicians, story-tellers, soldiers, those who 
act as hotri priests for, or who instruct, ^udras, 
or are the pupils of Sudras, and those who are 
salaried to teach, with their pupils, these being 
sellers (or buyers) of sacred learning,” &c. &c. 
In v. 1644, among the men who go to hell are 
mentioned those who sell the Vedas, or corrupt 
[or revile] them, or commit them to writing. 
This punishment seems more deserved by those 
who are doomed to it in v. 1636, viz. those 
who deceive a female who is an orphan, or 
young, or old, or timid, or an ascetic. In vv. 
1665f. among persons who get to heaven are 
mentioned those who obey their fathers and 
mothers, and are affectionate towards their bro- 
thers ; and those who, though rich, and strong, 
and young, are self-restrained and sober. In vv. 
43G2ff. of the same book (xiii.), among the 
Brahmans who elevate their class are named 
the ascetic, who knows the course of life which 
leads to final emancipation, those who recite 
legends (itihdsas) to Brahmans, who are ac- 
quainted with grammars and commentaries, who 
peruse the Puranas, and books prescribing legal 
duties, and who properly, and in due form, 
practise what they read.” 

The following passages also occur in the 


MahdbJidrata : — xii. 87 51 ff. u He who discerns 
the imperceptible supreme (One) in all mortal 
bodies is, when he dies, fitted for absorption 
into Brahma. Wise men look with an equal 
eye on a Brahman who is distinguished for 
knowledge and high birth, on an ox, on an ele- 
phant, on a dog, and on a man out of the pale 
of caste. For iu all beings, both these which 
move and those which cannot, dwells the one 
great Soul whereby this universe is stretched 
out. When the embodied spirit beholds itself 
in all creatures, and all creatures in itself, then 
Brahma is attained.” 

Mahdbh. iii. 17392. Yudhishthira says, in 
answer to a Yaksha’s question on what Brah- 
manhood depends £C It is neither birth, nor 
study, nor Yedic learning which makes a man 
a Brahman ; it is good conduct alone which 
does so. Good conduct must he earnestly 
maintained, especially by a Brahman. He does 
not decline, whose good conduct does not 
decline ; but he whose virtue is destroyed is 
(really) destroyed. Students, teachers, and 
others who reflect on the scriptures are all 
zealous fools ; the man who acts is the real 
pandit. A man who knows the four Vedas , if 
his conduct he bad, is worse than a Sudra (sa 
sudrdd atirichyate : perhaps we should read na 
instead of sa, £ is no better than a Sudra’). 
He who assiduously practises the agnihotra 
sacrifice, and is of subdued mind, is called a 
Br;ihman.” 

Mahdbh. iii. 14075. c£ A Brahman living 
in evil deeds which cause him to fall, hypocriti- 
cal, wise to do evil (duslik rita-jp r aj ncth, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bohtiingk’s correction), is on the 
same level as a Sudra. But regard as a Brah- 
man that Sudra who always practises calmness, 
truth, and righteousness, for in conduct he is a 
twice-born man.” 

Mahdbh. v. 1492. “ The man who, whether 
of humble or of high birth, does not transgress 
the rules of virtue, who seeks after righteous- 
ness, is mild and modest, is better than a hun- 
dred -well-born men.” 

Mahdbh. xii. 8925. 4 ‘ The gods call him a 
Brahman by whom alone the aether is, as it 
were, filled; and by whom (by whose absence ?) 
it is rendered empty though crowded with 
(other) men ; who is clothed in anything, 
and fed by anything, who sleeps anywhere : who 
dreads a crowd as if it were a serpent, ease (or 
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satiety) as if it were hell, women as if they 
were corpses ; who, whether honoured or dis- 
honoured, will neither be angry nor pleased; 
who fills all creatures with a sense of security ; 
who will not welcome death nor delight in life, 
but will await his time, as a servant (his mas- 
ter’s) command. . . 8936. The gods call 

that man a Brahman who is free from all at- 
tachments, who is a sage, existing like the 
settler, who has nothing of his own, who lives 
alone, who is tranquil, who lives for the sake of 
virtue, and practises virtue for the sake of Hari 
(Vishnu), whose days and nights exist for the 
sake of holiness, who has no desires, makes no 
exertions, neither salutes nor praises any one, 
and who is free from all bonds.’’ 

Mahdhh. xii. 9068. “ When a man does not 

feel fear or inspire others with fear, when he 
neither desires nor hates, then he attains to 
Brahma. When a man does not behave sin- 
fully towards any creature, either in act, 
thought, or word, then he attains to Brahma. 
The bond, of desire is the one sole bond ; there 
is here no other : he who is freed from it is fit 
for union with Brahma.” 

Mahdhh. xii. 9081. £t He who knows that 
whereby one who does not eat is satisfied, 
whereby a man without riches is satisfied, and 
whereby a man free from affection gains 
strength — he knows the Veda.” 

Mahdhh , xiii. 2610. <c Let no one honour a 
well-bom man {jydydrusam) who is destitute 
of virtue : but even a Sudra who understands 
duty and whose conduct is good should be 
honoured*” 

Illustration from the case of Vidura . 

It appears from the following account of 
Vidura, from the Mahdhh dr at a, that the old 
Indian traditions did not represent the rules 
confining the study of the Vedas to the three 
twice-born classes as having been strictly or 
invariably observed. 


Ling Y ichitravirya having died child* 
less, his mother Satyavati desired the sage 
Vyasa, her son by a previous marriage, J 
to raise up seed to his brother,” and Vyasa 
consents, as this was according to rule {Mahdhh, 
L ^ 4256fF.) ; two sons, Dhritarashtra and 
Panda* were in consequence horn to him bv 
the two widows of Vichitravirya. and a third 


I Com^re Sanskrit Texts, v. 430f. t and Mann, ix. 59f 
Se * cass o£ trying- to get Ha wives to have children 


son Vidura, by a Sudra slave-girl, whom 
one of the queens substituted for herself when 
Satyavati desired that a third sou should be 
raised up to the deceased Vichitravirya ; Ma- 
hdhh. i. 4297fF. and 4803. 

Vidura was au incarnation of the personal 
Dliarma or Righteousness, who for some cause 
had been doomed by a Rishi’s curse to take a 
human form (vv. 4802, 4385). The three 

brothers were, we are told (vv. 435 3ff.), from 
their birth cherished by Bhishma like sons. 
They were trained in various accomplishments — 
in reading, in athletic exercises, in archery, in 
the Veda, in fighting with clubs, in sword exer- 
cises ; they were taught morals and politics, 
legendary lore ( itihdsas and pur anas ), and 
various disciplines, were instructed in the Vedas 
and their appendages. Pandu excelled in hand- 
ling the bow, Dhritarashtra in strength; but 
no one in the world was equal to Vidura, who 
was steadfast, and had attained to perfection in 
righteousness. In consequence, however, of his 
birth as the son of a Sudra mother, he was not 
eligible as king. He is introduced as giving 
good advice to Dhritarashtra (ii. 1777ff.), who 
highly appreciates his counsel, and praises his 
wisdom (ii. 1790ff.). See also verses 1789, 
2002, 2111, 2187ff., 2307ff. In the fifth or 
TJdyogci parvan of the MaMhhdrata , Vidura is 
introduced as delivering along series of maxims 
moral and prudential, in conversation with his 
elder brother Dhritarashtra, vv. 986-1180, 1221- 
1560). When, however, he is invited by Dhri- 
tarashtra to proceed yet further with his dis- 
course, he says that as he himself was the son 
of a Sudra mother he could not say more, but 
refers him to sage Sanatsujata, the son of a 
Brahman female (vv. 1569f.), who, by being 
summoned in thought, arrives. He is again 
a speaker in vv. 2438, 2455, 4405ff., 5020ff. 

In i. 2245 it is said of Vidura that “ as Indra 
in S varga confers happiness on all living crea- 
tures, so Vidura was a constant source of happi- 
ness to the Pandavas.” 

We have thus in Vidura an instance of a man 
not belonging to any of the twice-born classes 
being instructed in the Veda. It is true that he is 
represented as being an incarnation of D h a r- 
m a or Righteousness ; but this may be a subse- 
quent addition bo the original story, and so also 

m Brahmans, i. 4677ff, i. 473 6ff., and what intervenes. 
This, however, is a different ease from Vyksa's. 
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may be the section above referred to, in which, as 
we have seen, he states his opinion (vtf. 1569f.) 
that he had not the right of teaching all the 
esoteric doctrines that the son of a Brahman 
mother, as well as father, was empowered to 
teach. But it seems nearly as much opposed to 
the recognized rules, that he should have been 
taught, as that he should teach the Veda. The 
case of Vidura is treated along w r ith that of 
Dharmavyadha by Sankara in his commentary 
on the Vedanta Sutras , 1, 3, 34, 38. It is there 
decided that the knowledge they possessed was 
continued to them from a former birth, and that 
from its transcendent character they could never 
lose its results. See Grig. Sanskrit Texts, vol. III. 
(2nd edition), pp. 295 and 300. The same ex- 
planation of Rama’s friendship with the Niskada 
king Guha, mentioned in the Rdmdyana, and 
referred to above in a note, is given by the 
commentator on the passage of that poem. See 
Grig. Sahslc. Texts , vol. II. pp. 407, footnote. 
Stories of the Dharmavyadha, of Tulddhara } 
of the Dasyu Kayavya, and of the ascetic 
who 'unlawfully instructed a Sudra. 

The story of the D h a r m a v y a d h a, or 
pious huntsman, here referred to by Sankara, 
is (as already noticed above), narrated in the 
MaMhhdrata , 13 69 off.). A Brahman (as we 
have seen), was told by a woman, with whom 
he had been conversing, that he would find a 
person of that description in Mitkila, from 
whom he might learn a lesson in regard to duty. 
He goes thither accordingly and sees the 
Vyadha selling flesh (13710). This the Brah- 
man regards as a shocking occupation. The 
Vyadha explains that it is his ancestral pro- 
fession (13720). He says he does not kill the 
animal himself, but buys the flesh of boars and 
buffaloes from others (13732f.), and sells it, 
but does not eat any. He proceeds to expatiate 
on duty at great length. His present occupa- 
tion, he explains, is the result of his sin in a 
former birth (13802f.) ; but it has now become 
his duty to pursue it (13819). He goes on to 
say that even those who till the earth neces- 
sarily kill many living creatures ; that animals 
slay and eat each other ; and that it is impos- 
sible to avoid destroying life. The Brahman 
puts several questions, which the Vyadha 
answers, and after he has declared to him the 
doctrine of final emancipation ( moksha ), the 
Brahman remarks that there is nothing which 


he (the Vyadha) does not know (14001). 
Such knowledge, he afterwards says (14049). 
is difficult for a Sudra to possess, adding that 
he cannot look upon him as such, and asking- 
how he fell into that condition. The Vyadha 
answers (14052) that in a former birth he was 
a Brahman, had ’read the Veda , and gone 
through all its appendages (Veddnyxs), and had 
come into his present condition by his own 
fault. He had gone out to hunt in company 
with a king, who was his friend, and had 
wounded a Rishi by accident with an arrow, 
and had been doomed by his curse to be bom 
again as a huntsman (14062), in a Sudra 
family. He had implored the Rishi’ s forgive- 
ness, but he was told that the curse could not 
he recalled, but that though he became a Sudra. 
he should be acquainted with duty, should re- 
member his former birth, and should go to 
heaven, and after the effects of the curse were 
exhausted, he should be born again as a Brah- 
man (14065ff.). 

In this case, final emancipation is not attained, 
but only heaven, after which only a return to 
earth as a Brahman is promised. 

It is worthy of remark that, in another story 
also ( Mahdhhdrata , xii. 9277ff.), that of Tula- 
d h a r a and J a j a 1 i, an ascetical Brahman is 
represented as being instructed by a person of 
a lower class than himself. As, however, the 
latter was a Yaisya (v. 9342), he possessed the 
prerogative of reading the Veda, as well as the 
Brahman. Jajali. the Brahman, had by his 
austerities acquired a supernatural power of 
locomotion, and considered that in this respect 
there was no one like him (92 78ff.) $ and that 
he was perfect in virtue (9317) ,* but he was told 
by a voice from the sky that he was not equal 
in this respect to Tuladhara (9318). He, in 
consequence, conceives a desire to see the latter, 
and after a time goes to Bananas, where he finds 
the merchant in his shop (9321), selling a 
variety of vegetable products, but no spirituous 
liquor (9346f.) ; and asks how he who is follow- 
ing such a mode of life has attained to transcen- 
dental knowledge (9340£.). In answer, Tula- 
dhara explains his own just, righteous, passion- 
less, innocent, merciful character and conduct 
(9348ffi). He goes on to condemn all cruelty 
to animals, and. even agriculture, by which 
living creatures are killed, and ir which oxen 
are yoked to the plough, and denounces the 
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slaughter ofkine (9377ff.)- Jajali remarks in 
reply, that if the course proposed by Tulfidhara 
were adopted, no subsistence would remain for 
men, mo sacrifice could be performed, the door 
of heaven would be closed, and that men would 
cease to exist ; and that this was infidel doctrine 
(9397ff.). Tuladhara answers (9399fF.) : “ I 
shall tell you how men may subsist ; I am no 
infidel*, nor do I find fault with sacrifice ; but 
one who understands it is rarely to he found. 
Honour be to the Brahmanical sacrifice, and 
to those men who understand sacrifice ! but 
Brahmans abandon their own sacrifice, and 
practise that of the Kshatriyas. Falsehood, 
having the semblance of truth, has been intro- 
duced by greedy infidels, eager for gain, and 
ignorant of the declarations of the Veclas , (crying) 

‘ give us this, give us that (and such a man, 
or sacrifice) is applauded. Hence theft and 
evil practices prevail. The gods are pleased 
with any oblation which is duly offered. They 
may be worshipped by prostrations, with butter, 
by sacred study, with plants, according to the 
prescriptions of the scriptures.” After some 
further matter (the sense of which is not 
always very clear), the following verses occur 
(9420ff.) : “They who possess the character 
of goodness ( sdUvilcdh ) attain to that abode of 
Brahma ; they do not desire heaveD, nor offer 
costly sacrifices ensuring renown (no, yajcmti 
ijasodlianaih.)§ They follow the path of good 
men; they sacrifice without destruction of 
animal life ; they regard (the produce of) trees 
and plants, fruits and roots (as the proper 
oblations). Their sacrifices are not performed 
by covetous priests seeking for reward. Brah- 
mans having in view their own good,|| and well 
skilled in rites, have performed sacrifice, desir- 
ing to show kindness to other men. Hence 
avaricious priests offer sacrifice for those men 
who are evil,” The story ends with a passage 
in praise of faith (944713:.), and the announce- 
ment that the merchant and the Brahman both 
went to neaven (9462) . 

In both the preceding stories it is noticeable 
how Brahmans are represented as receiving 
instruction from men of a lower class, and are 
so far made to occupy an inferior position. The 

§ These difficult words are otherwise rendered by the 
commentator. He separates yatah (renown) from dhanaih 
(riches), and regards it, in accordance with a Yedie text, 
as a title of Brahma ; and explains the latter word (dhcmaift) 
as equivalent to ceremonies which can be performed by 
means of wealth. He thus makes the sense to be : “ They 


next story also declares the perfection attained 
by a man of a very low class. It is told in the 
MahdbL xii. 4852ff, and relates to Kayavya, 
a Nishada woman’s son. Here an ancient 
legend is related how a virtuous D a s y u does 
not forfeit happiness in a future life. A man 
named Kayavya, the son of a Kshatriya 
by a Nishada female, a heroic, intelligent 
warrior, acquainted with the scriptures (or 
learned, sruta-vdm), free from cruelty,^ fulfill- 
ing the duty of men in the four dsramas (or 
stages of life), devout, respectful to his teacher 
(or elders), (rising) from the state of a Dasyu, 
attained to perfection (siddlu) . After a state- 
ment of his merits as a hunter and warrior, the 
text goes on, v. 4857, “ He tended in the forest 
his parents, who were blind and deaf ; and he 
fed with honey, flesh, roots, and fruits, those 
who were deserving of respect ; and went about 
paying honour to the Brahmans who had left 
their homes and lived in the forest; and he 
continually killed deer and brought them to 
them; and for those who would not receive 
them from this Dasyu, from the fear of (evil 
report from) men, he placed the deer in their 
houses, and departed in the morning. Many 
lawless thousands of pitiless Dasyus chose him 
for their chief. They said to him ... ‘We 
will do whatever thou biddest ; protect us in a 
fitting manner, like a father and like a mother.’ 
He replied, ‘ Kill not a timid woman, a child, 
or a devotee, nor a man who is not fighting 
against you ; and do not carry off women ; . . . 
always salute a Brahman and fight for him ; 
never be hostile to truth, or frustrate what is 
good. 5 ” Beneficence to Brahmans is then en- 
joined, and their great power is celebrated, &c . 
In verses 4873ff. it is said: “Those Dasyus 
who act in conformity with the laws of scripture 
(dharmasdstra), shall soon, notwithstanding 
their low origin, attain to perfection (siddhi). 
The Dasyus acted according to Kaya-vya’s in- 
junctions, and enjoyed prosperity, ceasing from 
their wickedness. By so acting Kayavya at- 
tained to high perfection (mahatvub siddhim ), by 
promoting the welfare of the good, and putting 
a stop to the evil deeds of the Dasyus.” 

I cite yet another story, in. which a Sudra is 

do not worship Brahma with costly rites.” (“ Tasya ndma 
mahacl yoAobh” iti &ruter yarn Brahma || dhanaih dhana - 
s&dhyaih karmahhih ) . 

|| This is otherwise explained by the commentator. 

*T Dr Bohtlingk thinks the reading shonld be anrisam- 
savdn, not sunriiamsmdn, as the Cal. edition reads. 
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described as practising austerity, and gaining 
thereby the privilege of being re-born as a 
Kshatriya ; while the Brahman, who had given 
him instruction which he ought not to have 
given to a low-caste man, is punished for doing 
so, by being re-born in a lower position than he 
had formerly occupied. 

In Mahdbh. xiiL 435ff., in answer to a 
question of Y udhishthira, Bhishma informs 
him that instruction should not be given to a 
person of low caste, and that a teacher errs in 
communicating it ; and in illustration of this 
principle, tells a tale of a Sudra who came 
(v. 443) to a retreat of devotees in a forest, and 
became desirous of practising austerities (44*5) . 
He tells the head of the establishment that he 
wishes to wander forth as a teacher of righteous- 
ness, (v. 447). He is told he may act as a ser- 
vant, by doing which he may attain to a higher 
world (vv. 418f.). After thereupon reflecting 
what he should do (as he felt himself earnestly 
devoted to righteousness), he went and con- 
structed for himself a hut of leaves, with a 
sacrificial enclosure, and receptacles for the 
gods, and began to perform the ceremonies of 
religion, and to lead the life of an ascetic (vv. 
45 Iff.). After many days a holy sage comes 
to the spot, and at the Sudra’s request promises 
to instruct him in the proper mode o£ carrying 
out a rite which he wishes to perform ; and after 
fulfilling the promise he departs (vv. 4o5ff.). 
The result of the Sudra’ s long asceticism is 
that, after his death, he is born again in a royal 
family ; while the sage who had instructed him 
is born in the family of a domestic priest (puro- 
Mta) (vv. 466ff.). The prince (formerly the 
Sudra) succeeds his father and rules righteously ; 
while the former sage is installed as his family 
priest (vv. 471ff.) • As the king frequently 
laughed when he had the priest to officiate for 
him, the latter takes an opportunity of asking 
the reason of this. He is informed by the king 
in reply that, in his previous birth, he was an 
ascetic Sudra, and the priest was an austere 
sage, who had given him instruction regarding 
a rite ; and that while he himself, as a reward 
for the rite he had performed, had now been 
re-born in a royal family, the priest who had 
ins tructed him had, as a punishment for so do- 
ing, been bom as a domestic priest, and had 
thus lost the fruits of his austerities. Such was 
the reason of his laughing. He then (v. 492) 


advises the priest to abandon his priestly office 
and strive after another birth, so that he may 
not again be horn in one lower than that in 
which he had before existed.'" The priest ac- 
cordingly (vv. 494ff.) commences a course of. 
austerities, visits places of pilgrimage, gives 
presents to Brahmans, and attains the highest 
perfection. The moral which the story was in- 
tended to point is then repeated, that instruc- 
tion is to be given by a Brahman to men of the 
three upper twice-born castes alone, and not to 
a man of an inferior caste (vv. 498ff). 

Here two points may be noted : First, that 
the instruction given to the Sudra, though un- 
lawfully given, was yet efficacious towards the 
end in view; and, again, that the office of a 
family priest ( puroldtci ) was not held in much 
esteem. This appears also from other texts. 
See Original Saiiskrit Texts , vol. I. (2nd ed.) 
p. 128, note 238. 

A story of a different tenor is told in the 
Uttara, Kdnda of the Bdmdyana (sections 75 
and 76), where it is related that a Sudra. 
who? was presumptuous enough to perform 
austerities, had his head cut off by Rama (see 
Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. I. p. 120). 

In the following verse no objection is made 
to Sudras practising austerities. Mahdbh . xhi. 
2844. “ These and many other kings rich in 

austerity, attained the highest perfection through 
truth, and gifts of wealth righteously obtained. 
Bra hm ans, Kshatiiyas, Vaisyas, and Stidra-. 
who have practised austerities, purified by the 
fire of liberality, go to heaven” 

In the following passage it would seem as if 
even final emancipation were regarded as at- 
tainable by low-caste men. 

Mahdbh . xiv.* 591. “ The world of the gods 

is filled with men who have practised works : 
but the recurrence of human forms is not desired 
by the gods. For the highest state is that of 
the eternal Brahma, in which the body is aban- 
doned, and immortality and constant blessed- 
ness are attained. Entering on bus coarse of 
virtuous life (dharrna), even those who are of 
base birth, women, Taisyas, and Sudras arrive 
at the highest condition; how much more Brah- 
mans or Kshatriyas., versed in the scriptures, 
constantly devoted to their duties, and seeking 
after the world of Brahma.’ 1 

And the same would also appear from the 
following verses, Mahdbh, Hi. 8799 ff., where*, 
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after having described the practice of yoga , or 
abstraction, the writer proceeds : <£ To a good 

man thus self- concentrated, impartial in regard 
to all objects, and constantly abstracted for six 
months, the verbal Brahma ( Sabda-brakman ) # 
passes away. Beholding creatures distressed by 
pain, but regarding' with an equal eye clods, 
stones, and gold, let him (proceeding) on this 
path cease (from desire), and be free from illu- 
sion, Even a man of a low caste, and a woman, 
seeking after righteousness, may by this road 
attain to the highest goal. Then the spiritual 
man beholds through the soul that unborn, 
ancient, undecaying, eternal (essence), which 
he can discern when his senses are still, and 
which is minuter than the minutest, and greater 
than the greatest.” 


In Mahdblt. xiii. 4835 ff., a Chandala 
asks how he may be delivered out of his low 
condition ; and is informed, in reply, that he 
may obtain final liberation by giving his life for 
a Brahman, but in no other way. 

Polyandry in ancient India . 

The story ofDraupadi leads to the conclu- 
sion that polyandry was at one time practised in 
Hindustan, f as it is still in the Himalayas, and 
in one district on the south-west coast of India. 
I give the following particulars of this story from 
the first book of the MahdbMrata . In verses 


2791ff. it is said that this princess was a blame- 
less damsel, bom in the family of Drupada, but 
that she sprang from the midst of the sacrificial 
hearth, and was a portion of Sachi (the wife of 
Tndra). She' was of the middle height, fragrant 
as a blue lotus, with long lotus-like eyes, a 
handsome figure, and very black and curly hair. 
Draupadi was her patronymic, and her proper 
name was Krishna ( £ the black 5 ). 

In verses 6322ff. it is related that a Brahman 
who came to the house where the Pilnda vas were 
living, told them of K ri s li n a’s wonderful 
birth, and of her projected svayaihvara (selec- 
tion of a husband from an assemblage of suitors). 
Thesage Bharadvaja, it appears (6331 ff.), 
had a son called Dr on a, who studied the 
^ edas, and a friend in king P r i s h a t a, whose 
son Drupada used to frequent the sage’s her- 
mitage, and play as well as • study with Drona. 
Drupada succeeds h is father as king, and Drona, 

* Xa&trt Upanishxd, ri. 22, and Prof. CowpII'r 
b-anslatitm ; also the MaMbh, xii. 8540 and 9707. 

pp f Literature f 

pp * ^ rof ‘ H. Wilson s Works, III. p . 340 ft 


who, though a Brahman, had received instruc- 
tion in arms J from Parasurama (who happened 
to come to the spot), offers his friendship to 
Drupada. The latter, however, repels the 
advances of the friend of his boyhood by saying 
that none but a Yedic scholar can be the friend 
of such a scholar, none hut a charioteer the 
friend of a charioteer, and none but a king the 
friend of a king (6342). Drona then goes to 
the city of the Kurus, and Bhishma appoints 
him to instruct the Paadavas, his grandsons 
(they were really grand-nephews), in the use ,of 
arms. When he has taught them, he asks as 
his fee the kingdom of Drupada (6348) . They 
accordingly conquer Drupada, and deliver him 
bound to Drona. The latter again asks his 
friendship, and says they shall divide the king- 
dom (6350). Drupada agrees to be his friend. 
He does not, however, forget the injury which 
he has received, and seeks for Brahmans to 
perform a ceremony whereby he should get a 
son, who should slay Drona (6355ff.). He suc- 
I ceeds in finding a priest, and a ceremony is 
performed (6390), and a son, in the accoutre- 
ments of a warrior, issues from the sacrificial 
fire (6391 and 6393ff.), and a daughter of un- 
paralleled beauty rises from the altar (6398ff). 
Strange to say, Drona, thinking that destiny 
could not be eluded, and having regard to his 
own reputation as a teacher of martial ac- 
complishments, undertakes to train Drupada’s 
son Dh risht adyumna in them (6408). When 
the Pandavas have heard the Brahman’s 
story (nothing further is here said about the 
svayamvara), their mother Kunti proposes that 
they should go to the country of Drupada, as 
they had already stayed long enough' where 
they were (6412). While they are living in 
disguise in the country of Drupada, their rela- 
tive, the sage Vyasa, comes to see them (6421), 
and tells them (6426ff.) a story of a certain 
sage’s elegant daughter, who was so unfortunate 
as not to have got a husband, and who conse- 
quently, in order to gain one, practises austeri- 
ties, by which she pleases the god Siva, who 
offers to confer on her the boon which she de- 
sires. She asks again and again for a husband 
endowed with all virtues. The god says she 
shall have five. She replies that she only wants 

and, Prof. M. Williams’ Indian Epic loetryi pp. 
yyfr. ' f 

t Iu verse 6352 he is called a Br&hman, and in yv. 6379 
and 6381 it is said that no Kshatriya was equal to Mm 
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one. Siva rejoins that she has made the re- 
quest five times ; and that when she should he 
horn in another body she should obtain what 
she had asked (6483f.). She has accordingly, 
Vyasa adds, been born in Drupada’ s family, and 
is the destined bride of the Pandavas whom 
he was addressing (6434). He therefore, re- 
commends them to stay where they were, and 
tells them that they should be rendered happy 
by obtaining her as their wife (6435). They 
eventually proceed with a multitude of other 
people to the svayamvara (6925ff.). On their 
arrival in the city, they were disguised as Brah- 
mans, and lived by mendicancy (6951). It 
appears that Drupada had wished to give his 
daughter to Arj una, one of the Pandavas, 
although he did not disclose this (6952). He 
had had a bow made which was exceedingly 
difficult to bend ; and he proclaimed that the 
man who should bend and string it, and pierce a 
mark which he had suspended in the air, should 
gain his daughter’s hand (6953ffi). This in- 
timation was repeated afterwards by his son, 
Dhrishtadyumna (6978f.) r who then named all 
the suitors to his sister Draupadi (6980ffi). 
Great excitement ensued among the suitors 
(7G05ff.). Those who first tried all failed to 
string the bow (7022ff.). Earn a, the half- 
brother of the Pandavas, had no difficulty in 
doing so, and in fitting an arrow on the string ; 
but he was at once rejected by Draupadi, and 
threw down the bow (7027). Si sup ala, 
Jarasandha, and Salyanext successively 
failed (7029ffi) . A r j u n a then rose out of the 
midst of the Brahmans (7034ff.), which caused 
a sensation among that class, some being 
displeased and others glad. Some feared that 
this youth by his failure might make their caste 
ridiculous ; others said that nothing was beyond 
a Brahman’s power. a Eating nothing,” they 
said (vv. 7*045ffi), “ or eating air, eating fruits, 
practising austerities, the Brahmans, though 
weak, are most powerful through their own 
might. Whether he practises good or evil* a 
Bra hma n is not to be contemned, whatever task 
may arrive, easy or difficult, great or small. 
The Kshatriyas were vanquished in battle by 
Rama the son of J am ad ag ni. Agastya, 
by his Brahmanical energy, drank npthe fathom- 
less ocean.” Arjuna, bowing down to Siva, and 
calling Krishna to mind, seized the bow, strung 
it, took the arrows, andpierced the mark, which 


fell to the ground (705 Off.). Loud shouts were 
heard in the sky, and from the assembly ; and 
flowers were showered from the heavens. 
Draupadi then advanced to Arj ana, smiling, 
and holding a garland ; and he leaves the as- 
sembly accompanied by her (7059). The royal 
suitors, however, were incensed that her father 
should have wished to give her to a Brahman, 
after their desire to possess her had been kin- 
dled ; and that the tree whose fruits they had 
hoped to enjoy had been cut down (7061ff.) ; 
as, in such a case the princess’s choice should 
have been limited to Ksbatriyas (7067). They 
therefore rushed at Drupada with the intention 
of killing him (7072) ; but he took refuge among 
the Brahmans, and two of the Pandavas, Arjuna 
and Bhima, came to the rescue (7073L). A fight 
ensues ; Arj una and Bhima triumph over Karna 
and Salya ; and the Kshatriya kings become 
alarmed, and propose that the combat should 
cease for the present. Krishna then comes 
forward and declares to them that Draupadfs 
hand had been properly awarded by her father 
(7075-7121). Arjuna and Bhima go with 
Draupadi to the house where their mother was 
a nxi ously awaiting the event, and, in allusion 
to their being at present in the habit of solicit- 
ing alms, they said to her that they had brought 
something home with them. She, being indoors, 
and not seeing what it was that they had 
brought, replied, ££ Enjoy it all - together but 
afterwards, on seeing Draupadi, she exclaimed 
that she had spoken wrongly (7131ffi); and 
informs Y udhishthira that she had done so in- 
advertently, and asks his opinion. Yndishhthira 
(7137ff.) addresses Arjuna, and says that he 
who had gained her mast take her as his wife. 
Aijuna, however, replies that Yudhishthira must 
first wed her, and then the other brothers suc- 
cessively. They then all became enamoured of 
her (7l51ffi). Yudhisthira then recollects 
what Vyasa had formerly said to them (see verse 
6434 quoted above), that Draupadi was destined 
to be the wife of all the five — which Yudhish- 
thira declared she should become (7146) . 
Dhrishtadyumna, we are next told, then goes to 
visit the Pandavas in the house where they 
were living, and makes a report of his visit to 
his father (7168, 7174), who sends Ms family 
priest to them (7182), and then a messenger 
with provisions, <fec. and chariots, in which 
they were to proceed to the royal residence; 
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whieh they accordingly do (7203£fi). Drupada 
asks Yudhishthira how he is to know whether 
they are Kshatriyas, or Brahmans, or Yais- 
yas, or SMras (7219f.). Yudhishthira as- 
sures him that they are Kshatriyas, sons 
of Panda ; and that his daughter was like a 
lotus, which should he transplanted from one 
pond to another (7225 and 7228). Drupada 
then proposes that the marriage of his daughter 
to Aijuna should proceed (7237) . Y udhishthira, 
however, informs him that she was to be the 
wife of all the five brothers, and tells how their 
mother’s word had determined this; and that 
they had all agreed upon it (7240). Drupada 
replies that it was quite legitimate that one 
king should have many wives, § hut not that one 
queen should have more than one husband ; and - 
urges that Yudhishthira should not do an immoral 
act, contrary to custom and the Veda (7244). 
Yudhishthira rejoins that the question was one of 
a delicate or difficult nature ( sukshma dharma) ; 
that they could not judge of its character, but 
followed the path trodden by a succession of 
ancestors ; and adds that their mother had 
enjoined it (724 6ffi). Yyasa now opportunely 
arrives (7251). Drupada asks him how one 
woman can become the lawful wife of several 
husbands- Yyasa invites all present to express 
their opinions (7257). Drupada pronounces 
such a marriage to be contrary to custom and 
the Ye da, not practised by former generations, 
and of doubtful propriety. Dhxishtadyumna 
too (7261) will not allow that the question can 
be settled by calling it a nice point ,or that an act 
can be both right and wrong. Yudhishthira, 
on the contrary (7264). says the practice is 
lawful, and instances the cases of Jatila, the 
daughter of Gotama, and Y arkshi, the daughter 
of a sage ( mum ), both virtuous women, who 
were the wives of seven, and ten husbands 
respectively. He also urges the duty of obeying 
his mother’s command above referred to ( 7131 ) 
as a ground for all the five brothers having 
Draupadi for their wife ; and his view is sup- 
ported by his mother. Yyasa also says that 
the custom is lawful ; and that it dated from 
time immemorial, and promises to explain how. 
He tells two stories, which, however, do not 
prove that the practice was an ordinary one. 
The first (7275 — 7318) is to the effect (see 


verses 73X0ff.) that the five Pandavas were, in 
a former state, five Indras, Arjuna being a 
portion of the real Indra ; and that Sri, or 
Lakshmi, who had been assigned to them as 
their earthly wife, had taken the form of D rau- 
pad i (73Q3ff., 7309ff.). . Por how, asks Yyfisa, 
— unless by divine appointment,— -could such 
a woman as Draupadi issue from the earth at 
the end of a sacrifice? Yyasa then imparted 
to Drupada a divine insight whereby he beheld 
the five Pandavas and Draupadi in their pre- 
vious celestial forms (7312ff.). He then goes 
on (731 9ff.) to repeat the other story, which he 
formerly told to the Pandavas (see above, vv. 
642 6ff.), about the sage’s daughter who had 
got no husband, and in order to obtain one, had 
propitiated Siva, and had gained from him a 
promise that she should have five in a subse- 
quent state of existence ; and adds that she had 
now accordingly been born anew at the sacrifice 
as Draupadi, the destined wife of the five Pan- 
davas. After this, Drupada can, of course, no 
longer hold out. He says (7331ff.) that as his 
daughter had formerly asked, and Siva had 
promised her, a- plurality of husbands, the god 
must know what is right : and as he had so 
ordained it, -whether the polyandry was lawful 
or unlawful, he himself was not in fault. 
Yudhishthira -was then first married by the 
family priest to Draupadi, and afterwards the 
other brothers were united with her (7339ff.) ; 
and she received the benediction of her mother- 
in-law (7350ff.). 

Prom a perusal of the above narrative, it 
appears that although Kunti, the mother of 
three of the Pandavas, is represented as having 
at first sanctioned the union of the five brothers 
with Draupadi only by a mistake, and although 
supernatural occurrences are introduced to ex- 
plain and justify the transaction, its lawful- 
ness as a recognized usage, practised from time 
immemorial, is also affirmed both by Yudliish- 
thira and Yyasa. At the time when the Media - 
bhximta , as we now have it, was composed or 
revised, the practice must have so far fallen 
into disuse, or have become discredited, as to 
require that special divine authority should be 
shown in order to render its occurrence among 
respectable persons conceivable even in earlier 
ages. 


§ See B&tapathcu Srdh^mma s ix. 4. 1. 6, “ wherefore also there are many wives of one man.” 
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Difficulty of comprehending ivhat is duty ; cm 
illustration of this from the case of Kausika* 

With, reference to the expression sukshma 
dharma , “which is noted above, I have to remark 
that in the Mahdbhdrata several passages occur 
in which the nicety of duty, the difficulty of 
correctly apprehending it, is insisted on. Thus 
in iii. 13843 ; “It is the teaching of the ancients 
that duty is proved by Scripture (sruti) ; for 
the system of duty, is abstruse ; it has many 
branches, and is infinite. In matters of life and 
death, in regard to marriage, falsehood should 
be spoken ; in such cases, falsehood will serve 
the purpose of truth, and truth of falsehood. 
Whatever powerfully conduces to the good of 
living creatures is to be held as truth; thus 
righteousness arises from its opposite ; such is 
the nicety of duty.” Again : xii. 8640ffi “ One 
who can distinguish between duty and what is 
not duty (righteousness and unrighteousness), 
overpasses all difficulties. 8642. A naan who 
acts when he possesses knowledge, succeeds 
universally. For the unskilful naan, though 
seeking righteousness, practises unrighteous- 
ness, or practises to his loss what has only a 
semblance of righteousness. Desiring to prac- 
tise duty, he thinks he does so, when he does 
the opposite, while another man, loving un- 
righteousness, practises righteousness.” This 
does not seem a good moi*al doctrine. 

In xii. 9259ffi, Yudhishthira, who generally 
confines himself to putting short questions, re- 
marks at some length as follows : 

“ Duty cannot be completely known. A man 
has one duty in prosperity, and another in adver- 
sity; but how can all states of misfortune be fully 
known? Duty is considered to be virtuous 
practice, and virtuous men are marked out by 
their conduct. But how can what is to be done 
or not to be done (be known) ? for virtuous conduct 
has no characteristic mark. A common man is 
seen to practise unrighteousness in the guise of 
righteousness, and again, a superior person is 
seen to practise righteousness in the garb of un- 
righteousness. Again, the standard of right- 
eousness is defined by men who are versed in 
the scriptures ; and we have heard that the 
doctrines of the Vedas decline in every age. 
The duties in the Krita, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali 
Yugas (ages), respectively are different, as if 
ordained according to men’s powers. The words 
of sacred tradition (amndya) are true ; such is 


thepopular understanding( Zo&«-s angraha) . From 
these traditions again the all-sided Vedas have 
sprung. If they are the standard of everything , 
we have a standard here ; hut if this (so-called) 
standard be vitiated by error, what becomes of 
its authoritative character ( pramdne *py apra- 
mdnena viruddhe sdstraid lcu(ah) ? When violent 
and wicked men practise any duty, and while 
doing so pervert any of its settled rules (scrns- 
thd), they too are destroyed. Do we know so 
and so, or do we not ? can it, or can it not, be 
known ? it is minuter than the edge of a razor, 
and greater than a mountain. The form of the 
Gan&harvas’ city is at first perceived, but 
when so seen by poets, it again becomes invisible. 5 ’ 
It seems, however, to be intended that these 
doubts should be overruled, as the speaker then 
proceeds thus : — c£ As cisterns for cattle, as 
streamlets in. a field, the Smriti (law-code), is 
the eternal law of duty, and is never found to 
fail. But some men, from wilful desire of other 
things (?), and many others for other reasons, 
follow evil practices.” After some other verses, 
the speaker concludes (v. 9276) by saying 
that u duty has long been ascertained and de- 
clared by wise men of old, and that such practice 
forms the eternal rule” (samsthd bhavaii sdsvatt). 

In the eighth Book of the Mahdbhdrata , w. 
3439ff, a story is told in illustration of the 
principle that knowledge is necessary for the 
successful practice of righteousness. 44 How 
strange,” it is said, <c that a man who is unwise 
and stupid, though a lover of righteousness, 
should fall into great sin like Kausika! 
He, it seems, was a devotee well read, and who 
had determined always to speak the truth (verse 
3449). In pursuance of this principle, he 
pointed out to certain robbers the road which 
some persons, of whom they were in pursuit, 
had taken, and whom they thus succeeded in 
killing (vv. 3450ff.). “In consequence of this 
great sin (vv. 34*54ff.), and wicked speech, 
Kansika went to a hell of suffering, as he was 
ignorant of the niceties of duty (sukshma-dhar- 
meshv akovidah). So a fool, who has read little* 
and does not know the distinctions of duty, and 
who does not ask a solution of Ms doubts from 
ancients, deserves to fall into the deep abyss. . . - 
The highest knowledge is hard to attain for 
him who seeks it by reasoning. Many say* that 
duty is known from the Veda. 

In verse 3560, dharma (duty) is said to be 
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derived from the root dhar , because it supports 
mankind. 

In another, Book iii. 13777, dharma is 
declared to be defined in the Smriti, (the class 
of works to which the law-books belong) as 
just and proper action, audits opposite, adkarma , 
to be defined by well-instructed men as the 
absence of right conduct. || 

Prevalence of Ndstikya or Infidelity . 

It is evident from the frequent mention of 
nastikya or infidelity, in Manu and the 
JLahdbhdrata , that disbelief in the Vedas was 
not uncommon in India in ancient times. The 
following passage occurs in the Mahdbhdrata, 
xiii. 2194 : “ Dejection of the authority of the 
PedaSj transgression of the precepts of the 
Sdstras , and an universal lawlessness, lead to a 
man’s own destruction. The Brahman who 
regards himself as a Pandit, who reviles the 
Vedas , and is devoted to useless logic, the science 
of reasoning, who states arguments among vir- 
tuous men, defeats them by his syllogisms, who 
is a constant assailant and abuser of the Brah- 
mans, an universal doubter and a fool, such a 
man, though sharp in his language, is to he 
regarded as a child ; people regard that man as 
a dog. Jnst as a do g assails, to bark and to kill, 
so such men set to to wrangle and to overthrow 
the sacred books/’ 

A similar character is described in MaMbh. 
xii. 6736fF., of which a translation will be 
found in this Journal for November of last year, 
vol. Y. p. 813. 

Here is an answer given ( [MaMbh . iii. 17402) 
by Yudhishthira to a Yaksha who had asked 


him what was the path to walk in : “ Reason- 
ing* has no firm basis ; Yedic texts are mutually 
at variance ; there is not one sage whose doc- 
trine is authoritative; the essence of virtue is 
enveloped in mystery ; the (right) path is that 
which the many follow.” 

Here is the advice given to doubters (Mahdbh. 
iii. 184616) : ct Neither this world nor the next, 
nor happiness, is (the portion) of the doubter. 
The ancients who possess knowledge have said 
that faith is the sign of final emancipation. . . 
. . . 134636. Abandoning fruitless reasonings, 
resort to the Veda and the Smriti.” 

The three Vedas not eternal . 

In the next passage the eternity of the text 
of the three Vedas is denied. Mahdbh . xii. 
7497 : “ Greater than Time is the divine Y i s h n u, 
of whom is this entire universe ; that god has 
no beginning, nor middle, nor end. From his 
having neither beginning, nor middle, nor end, 
he is imperishable, and overpasses all sufferings, 
for suffering is finite. That is declaredto be the 
highest Brahma ; that is the highest abode and 
stage. Attaining to that, men are freed from 
the condition of Time, and gain final emancipa- 
tion. . . . 7501. The Pile, Yajus-, and Saman 
verses, dwelling in bodies, exist on the tips of 
the tongue, are to be acquired by effort, and are 
perishable. But Brahma is not regarded as 
having his dwelling or origin in a body ; nor is 
Brahma attainable by effort, nor has he a begin- 
ning, a middle, or an end. Bik , Saman , and 
Yajush verses are said to have a beginning ; and 
things that begin are observed to have an end 
but Brahma has no beginning.”* 


THE BAJATABANGINT. 


Prom Dr. Biihler’s Report of a Tour in search of 
Sanskrit MSS. made in Kasmir, Rdjputana, and 
Central India** 

As regards X a 1 h a n a’s great Xavya, the 
Rajataremyirdr, which, after all, will probably re- 
main the only Xasmirian work interesting a 
larger circle of readers, the garada MS. in the 
Government collection, together with my colla- 
tion of Ganakak’s MS., Sahebram’s explanatory 


treatises and abstracts, the MSS. of the Nilamata- 
purdna and other works, will enable ns to restore 
the text and to explain its meaning with greater 
accuracy than has hitherto been done. The con- 
tents of tfie first six cantos of the Rdjatarangini' 
were first made known by Professor H. H. "Wil- 
son in 1825, in the XVth volume of the Asiatic Re - 
searches. N ext, the text was published in Calcutta! 
1835 a.d . 3 by the pandits of the Asiatic Society. 


0 la Bh. iii. 137776 drambho ny&yayukto yah sa hi 
dharmah %ti smritah andcharas tv adharmeti etat’sishta- 
nusasanam. 


IF Compare' my article in the Journal of the Roya 
fS'iatic Society, mL XIX. pp. 299ff. entitled Verses fro% 
the &<xrm -darsan a-semgro ha, the Vishnu Purfina*. curu 
tfieR&m&yana, illustrating the tenets of the Ch&rv&kai 
or Indian materialists, with some remarks on freedom o 


speculation in ancient India. 

* P or the opinions of the different Indian philosophical 
schools for and against the eternity of the Vedas , the 3rd yol. 
of my Original Sanskrit Texts (2nd ed.), pp. 70-138, may 
be consulted. 

## Published as an extra Number of the Jour. Bo. Br.R. 
As. Soc. No. xmv a. 1877. 
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Some years later Mr. A. Troyer began a critical 
edition of the text, and in 1840 issued the first six 
cantos together with a translation of the whole 
eight cantos, which was completed in 1852. Fur- 
ther, Professor Lassen gave, in his great ency- 
clopaedia of Indian antiquities, the Indische Alter - 
fhiimer, a complete analysis of the work ; and 
last, not least. General Cunningham treated its 
chronology in an admirable article in the Numis- 
matic Chronicle of 1848. It may seem scarcely 
credible that a book which has engaged the atten- 
tion of so many Sanskritists, and of some of the 
first rank, is, after all the labour expended, not in 
a satisfactory condition, and that its explanation 
leaves a great deal to desire. Still this is the 
case, and if it is taken into consideration how bad 
the materials were on which the European and 
Indian scholars have worked, it is not wonderful 
that a great deal remains to be done. When 
Professor Wilson wrote, he possessed three bad 
and 'incomplete Devanagari MSS., which were so 
inaccurate “ that a close translation of them, if 
desirable, would have been inpractieable.”f The 
Calcutta edition was made, as Mr, TroyerJ states, 
according to a Devanagari transcript sent by Mr. 
Moorcroft from Kasmir, and Prof. Wilson’s MSS. 
Mr. Troyer’s own edition, finally, was prepared 
from the same materials and two Devanagari 
copies which Mr. Colebrooke had presented to the 
library of the India House. § For the last two 
books he also used a Devanagari transcript pro- 
cured by Major Broom. || Professor Lassen had 
nothing to work upon but the printed texts. 

Both editions are therefore prepared from 
Devanagari copies, made either in India or in 
Kasmir. Hot one .of the scholars who have writ- 
ten on the book ever saw a MS. in Sarada charac- 
ters, in which Kalhana’s original copy and all 
MSS. in Kasmir were written. Besides, for can- 
tos vii. and viii., which are wanting in the MSS. 
acquired by Mr. Colebrooke and Professor Wilson, 
the Calcutta pandits had a single MS., Mr. Moor- 
croft's transcript. After what I have said above 
on Kasmirian Devanagari MSS. and the difficulty 
Kasmirian pandits have in reading Devanagari, 
it is nob wonderful that the published text, espe- 
cially of the last two cantos, should contain many 
corrupt passages. I must say that I think it 
wonderful that the changes required are not more 
numerous.. In the first two cantos there are, if 
obvious misprints and the faulty forms Gonarda 
for Gonomda, Kd&mirdh for NoAmir&li, are not taken 


f As . Res. vol. XV. p. 5. 

X Rdjat. vol. I. p. iv- 
§ Ibid . pp. v. vii. and viii. 

[| Ibid. vol. III. p. iii. 

Troyer, R&jdt. vol. I. p. iii- 


into account, only between forty and fifty corrup- 
tions which seriously affect the sense, i. e. one i: . 
every eleven or twelve verses. Most of these cases 
are, however, very serious. The ratio of mistakes 
does not increase much in the following four 
tarangas. Keaxly all the corruptions in these six 
books have been caused by a faulty transcription 
of single Sarada letters or groups. But in the 
viitk and viiifch tarangas the case becomes dif- 
ferent. The corrupt passages are much more 
numerous, and some verses as given in the Cal- 
cutta edition bear only a faint resemblance to the 
readings of the Sarada MSS. It seems to me 
that Mooreroft’s transcript of these two cantos 
must have been very bad, or have shown lacunae, 
and that the Calcutta pandits have corrected the 
text in a very unscrupulous manner. 

The new materials which I have procured will 
enable ns to restore the text to a much greater 
degree of purity than could ever be done with the 
help of Devanagari MSS. But I fear that a small 
number of doubtful passages will remain, because 
all Sarada MSS. known to exist at present in Kas 
mir are derived from a single copy which is 100 
to 150 years old. This is the MS. of Pandit 
Kesavram, which is regarded in Kasmir as the 
codex archetypus. It is an ancient Sarada paper MS. 
written by an ancestor of the present owner. It 
bears no date, but its appearance shows that it 
must be more than a hundred years old. The 
pandits assert that it is the MS. from which 
Moorcroft* s transcript was made, and from which 
all now existing copies have been derived. I do 
not feel certain that the first statement is correct, 
as MoorcrofVs copy is said to have been made 
from a birch-bark volume. ®j[ The second state- 
ment is, I think, true, as all the copies which I 
have used and seen, half-a-dozen, are new, and 
agree in all decisive passages with Kesav ram’s 
copy. My friends made great efforts to find for 
me a birch- bark MS, for the loan of which I 
offered a considerable sum. But they possessed 
none, and were unable to procure one. P. Chan- 
dram told me with. a sorrowful face that some 
years ago he had found remnants of a birch-bark 
MS. among his father’s books, and that he had 
thrown them into the Jhelum, # as he had thought 
that they were of no value. This is the only news 
of a Bhfirja MS. of the Bdjafarangini which I 
received, and I fear that there is very little chance 
of any being found hereafter. The possibility of 
such an event can, however, not be denied as long 


# It is customary in Xamafr to throw remnants of books 
into the river, in order to preserve 4 die face of Sarasvats’ 
from defilement. The bodies of children that dm before 
tee thing are likewise consigned to a watery grave. Similar 
practices prevail on the Ganges and otter particularly h&lj 
rivers. 
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as the libraries belonging to the Persian- speaking 
pandits have not been fully explored. 

As regards the efforts of European scholars to 
translate the Rdjatarangini , and to use its con- 
tents for historical purposes, Professor Wilson’s 
and General Cunningham’s results are the most 
trustworthy. Considering the corruptness of Prof. 
Wilson’s MSS., his article in the As, Res . is ad- 
mirable, and deserves the great fame which it 
has enjoyed. It is, however, by no means free 
from bad mistakes, some of which, e.g. the mis- 
statementf that Pratapaditya, the second 
Karkotaka king, had seven sons, instead of 
toree each called by two or three names, have been 
copied by every succeeding writer on Kasmirian 
history, and have caused mischief in other re- 
spects. He has also omitted to make use of the 
key to the chronology of the Karkotaka and the 
later dynasties, which Kalhana gives (I. 52) by 
saying that the Saptarshi or Laukika year 24 
corresponded to Saka 1070. General Cunningham 
has supplied this omission in his paper on Kasmir 
coins and chronology published in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1848. The dates which he has fixed 
for the kings following Durlabhaka require 
few alterations. $ 

As regards Mr. Troyer’s work, it is impossible 
to commend either his translation or the historical 
and geographical essays attached to it, however 
much one may admire his patience and industry. 
He undertook a task very much beyond his 
strength, for which he was qualified neither by 
learning nor by natural talent. The Rdjatarangini 
is, no doubt, a difficult book, and nobody who 
attempts to translate it can hope to accomplish his 
task without making a number of mistakes. But 
Mr. Troyer has seldom been able to make out the 
meaning of the text, except where Kalhana uses 
the simplest, plainest language. His renderings 
of passages in which Kalhana adopts a higher 
style are invariably wrong, and frequently unin- 
telligible. The worst portions of the translation 
are cantos vii. and viii. The contents of the his- 
torical and geographical essays attached to the 
translation require no condemnation on my part, 
as they have beer estimated at their proper value 
by other Sanskritists. But I must touch on one 
point discussed in the preface to Mr. Troyer’s 3rd 
volume, regarding which Professor Lassen also 
has followed him. Mr. Troyer undertakes there, 
p. x., an inquiry about the authorship of the last 
two cantos of the- Rdjatarcmgini, and comes to the 
conclusion that the 'author of these cannot be the 
same person as he who wrote the first six tarangas , 

f As. Res. vol. XV. p. 43. 

X The necessity of one alteration in the date of Lalita- 
dityasmd his predecessors, whose reigns Kalhana has ante- 
dated by thirty years, has been recognized by General 


because (1) he allots to the last two hundred and 
fifty years double the number of verses which he 
devotes to the preceding three thousand two 
hundred years ; (2) because the reference.^ and 
resumes made in cantos vii. and viii. to and of 
events narrated in the first six cantos are not 
exact ; (3) because the viiith canto relates events 
which occurred after a.d. 1148, the year given 
(I. 42) as the date of the book. To these argu- 
ments Professor Lassen adds the difference in 
style observable in the two portions, § and that in 
some MSS. the last two books are wanting. 

These arguments, plausible as they may seem, 
are altogether insufficient to support the asser- 
tion made. Eor, with regard to the first point, 
Mr. Troyer himself has already given the objection 
which is fatal to it. If a chronicler narrates the 
events of his own time and of the period immedi- 
ately preceding it at greater length than the re- 
moter portions of the history of his country, that 
is no more than might be expected. His materials 
were more abundant, and the events in which he 
himself, his immediate ancestors and his patron, 
played their parts possessed for him an interest 
which the more distant times did not possess. 
This interest which he took in his surroundings 
explains also why he introduces details which to 
men of later times appear trivial and uninteresting. 
To say less would also have been considered an 
offence against the Baja, in whose employ Kal- 
hana’s father was. The answer to the second ar- 
gument, the discrepancies between statements in 
the first six cantos and the last two, is that these 
discrepancies are mostly, if not wholly, due to Mr. 
Troyer’s bad materials and faulty translation. It 
is true that the successor of Chandrapida is called 
Lalitaditya in the ivth canto, and Muktapida 
in the resume attached to the Viiith. But it is 
not the fault of Kalhana that Mr. Troyer has 
not been able to understand the verses (iv. 42, 
43) in which it is clearly stated that Muktapida 
and Lalitaditya are names of the same person. 
As regards the third argument, Mr. Troyer has 
overlooked the fact that Kalhana states that he 
began to write his poem in Saptarshi Samvat 24. 
It contains more than. 8000 slohas , and it cannot 
be supposed that the author completed it in the 
same year. The fact that he mentions in the 
viiith book events which happened nine years 
later, in Saptarshi Samvat 33, j| merely proves 
that the poem was not completed until after 
that time. 

Professor Lassen’s additional arguments are 
not more conclusive. Neither myself nor the 

Cunningham himself : compare above, p. 43, note, Arte. 
Geog. p. 91, and Ind, Ant . vol. II. pp. 102 segg, 

§ Ind. Alt. vol. III. 481. 

|| Rfijat. viii. 3193, Troyer. 
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Kasmirians have been able to detect any differ- 
ence in the style of the two parts. The incorrect 
Calcutta text is hardly a fair basis for the argu- 
ment. The MSS., finally, in which the last books 
are wanting are secondary sources, modern trans- 
cripts, which prove nothing. 

While it is thus not difficult to meet the objec- 
tions against Kalhana’s authorship of cantos vii. 
and viii., there are some important facts in favour 
of it. The first is that the vith canto ends too 
abruptly to be considered the real conclusion of a 
malidkdvya. Secondly, the obscurity of the nar- 
rative in the viiith canto, of which Mr. Troyer 
justly complains, is such as might easily be 
caused in a contemporary history by the chroni- 
cler’s omitting, as superfluous, details which were 
so notorious that he might presume them to be 
known to his readers, or, to speak more accurate- 
ly, to his hearers. Thirdly, and this is the really 
conclusive argument, Jonaraja, who wrote, about 
two hundred years after Kalhana, a continuation 
of the history of Kasmir, states distinctly that his 
predecessor’s work ended with the reign of Jaya- 
simha, which is described in the *viiith canto of 
the Rdjatarangini . He says in the beginning of 
his poem, 

srigonandamukhair dharmasammukhair d kaleli kila ] 
kasmir akdkyapi bhuyair apali gunaSdlibhih || 4 j| 
teshdm abhdgyahemantanisdtamasi t is Jit hat i | 
naiva ka&ehid apasyat tdn kdvydrkdnudaydch 

chiram || 5 || 

rasamayyd gird vriddhdm nityatdrunyam dpipat | 
at ha irijayasimhdntdm tatMrtim kalhanadvijah || 6 J| 

(4) “ From the beginning of the Kaliy uga, 
righteous kings, endowed with {great) qualities, the 
first among whcm is the illustrious Gfonanda, 
protected Kasmir-land, the daughter of Kasyapa. 

(5) “ As long as the darkness of night (caused) 
by the winter of their misfortune lasted, nobody 
perceived them. For late it was ere the sun of 
poetry rose. 

(6) “Then the Br&hman Kalhana gave, by 
the nectar of his song, eternal yonth to the 
ancient fame of these (princes), the last among 
whom was the illustrious J ayasimh a.” # 

I think we may trust Jonaraja’ s word and ac- 
cept it as a fact that Kalhana wrote the whole of 
the eight cantos which go under his name. 

A new attempt to translate and to explain the 
Rdjatarangini , and to use its contents for the 
history of India, ought to he made. But it is 
a work of very considerable difficulty, and will 
require much time and patience. As no commen- 
tary ou the book exists, it is firstly necessary to 
study all the Kasmirian poets and writers on 

if Tdn instead of t&rk is the reading of the 6&rada MSS. 

♦ In the text the adjective translated by ( last of whom. 


Ala-mkara who immediately preceded and 
followed Kalhana, especially the JSaravijmjv, 
the Srikardhacharita , Bilhana’s F tkramdnkadev a - 
char it a, Jonaraja 5 s and Sri vara* s Rdjataranghus , 
&c. A close attention to their style, similes, and 
turns of expression will solve most of the difficult- 
ies which arise from Kalhana s style. Kext the 
ancient geography of Kasmir must be minutely 
studied. Kearly all the localities mentioned can 
be identified with more or less precision by means 
of the Nilamatapurdn a, the Mdhdtmyas, the later 
Rdjataranginis , Sahebrana’s Tirth asarhgraha, the 
set of native maps procured by me, the large map 
of the Trigonometrical Survey, and the works and 
articles of modern travellers and archaeologists. 
But some of the geographical questions will pro- 
bably require a final re-examinatior in Kasmir. 
As regards the use of the contents of the Rdjata- 
rangini for the history of Kasmir and of India, 
a great deal remains to be done for the earlier 
portion, up to the beginning of the Karkota 
dynasty. Kalhana’s chronology of the Gonandiya 
dynasties is, as Professor Wilson, Professor 
Lassen, and' General Cunningham have pointed 
out, valueless. An author who connects the his- 
tory of his country with the imaginary date of a 
legendary event, like the coronation of Yudhish- 
thira, and boasts that “ Ms narrative resembles a 
medicine, and is useful for increasing and dimin- 
ishing the (statements of previous writers regard- 
ing) kings, place, and time/’t must always be 
sharply controlled, and deserves no credit what- 
ever in those portions of his work where his 
narrative shows any suspicious figures or facts . 
The improbabilities and absurdities in the first 
three cantos are so numerous that I think the 
Rdjatarangini ought to be consulted much loss for 
the period comprised therein than has been done 
by the illustrious Orientalists named above. I 
would not fill the intervals between the histori- 
cally certain dates of As oka, Kanishka, and 
Durlabhakaby cutting down the years of the 
kings placed between them by Kalhana* But I 
would altogether ignore all Kasmirian kings for 
whose existence we have no evidence from other 
sources, be it through Indian or foreign writers, 
or through coins, buildings, and inscriptions* If 
Kalhana had merely given the stories reported 
by Suvr&ta and other predecessors, there might 
be a hope that we could re-arrange them. But 
we do not know what materials he. had, nor how 
he treated them, if in any particular case he 
lengthened or shortened the reigns, and if he dis- 
placed or added kings or not General Ounning- 
ham’s constant search for Kasmirian coins, which, 

&c. refers to fame. But the general smst* of the passage 
is the same* t" L SI. 
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^ x * ear & f rom private letters, is attended 
\Titi good results, will eventually throw a great 
lip 1 0i " on tbis dark P el4o(i of Kasmivion 

ustory. p u p certainty regarding the era of the 
uptas, which now seems to be near at hand, will 
a ass ^ s t in settling the dates of some kings, 
especially 0 f T o r am ana, Matrigupta, and 

1 rav ^a B e na , 

^ or the period which begins with the Karkofca 

} nasty not remains to be done. The 

c iscovery 0 f the initial date of the Saptarshi or 

an aka era, which I obtained in Ivaamir, makes it 

possible to fi x the reigns of 'the kings after Avan- 

ivaiman with perfect accuracy. The beginning 

C pT ^ a ptarshi era is placed by the Kasmiriaus 

aitra ^ddi 1 of the twenty- fifth year of the 

j- a ^ a ’ ai *d the twenty-fourth year, in which 

A I rvi^" a w **ote, is consequently the Saptarshi 

year 4224. p 0r 

^ 1 +^ L 25 to the beginning of 

E to | aka era is 3154 

111 Samvat} 1 to Kalhana’s time. . 1070 


Total — Saptarshi years 4224 

? a uthorifd eg for placing the beginning of the 
p \ era Kali 25 are the following. First, 

tlieo-' • ata ^°tsi gave me the subjoined verse, 
w tofef 1 w ^ieh he did not know -.—kaler gat ail i 
tdh | lok raVars ^ a ^l h saptarshivary ds tridivam prayd - 
° e hi samvatsarapattrikdydm saptarshimd- 
KaA^m Va ^ mii sauta l h II “ When the years of the 
( - e Tnai *ked by the f arrows and the eyes’ 

l ave VS aU<i tbe fcwo ’ or ’ aS Indian dates 
most exc l backward> 25 ) bad e]a psed, the 
For in Seven Rishis ascended to heaven. 

ous declar ° aiendar in the ^orldj the virtu - 

(years to^ * tbe computation of the Saptarshi 

Pandit lZ fr r that r lt) : u 
done in yaram explained the verse as I have 

eiich Sapt ? above translation, and added that 
that its 1 year be S an 0,1 Chaitra Sudi 1, and 

mixing oft/^ was re g ulated by the customary 
~—-~^_^^hdndra and saura mdnas. 

" TttS *^017(3 — — — 

tion LokakCd- 7 > , P 1 tbLe wor l<V alludes to the appella- 
§ R&jatarai „- au hika samvatsara. 

1786 ^ligate Jp} s am<jraha> fol. 4b, 1.7 : toM&ya 4&ki 
-IF The use of sa'pta^rshicMr^numcbtena samvat 4940 
ent hill 1 the Saptarshi era in Rhsmlr nn^ 


s tirst been I n l cn continues even m the present di 
' The text out b y General Cunningham, 

copies written v? b 5? n C0I I ecte d according to two collai 
copy in the (> Ganak&k Pandit, G 1 and G 2 , and i 

To avoid eorLfT^^ ment collection, Ch. 

lowing, the rest^T^ intbe ref erence marks for the notes f 
1 G 1 and ottL tlVeslo:kaS are referred to by their numbt 

shabJiogi . read bMsMMna instead of bJ 

or BrShmani^' fjkpiva wears a serpent instead of a j&i 
bracelets, *jru aild smaller serpents instead 

be the Universal ^asmlrians, being Saivas, consider Siva 
lhe prepositioi, Socd . and expect to be absorbed bv h 

moaning of the r n £ l ' < ? “ prattna, wHoh adds force to i 
t, indicates that absorption is complete 


The correctness of his statement is confirmed 
by a passage in P. SahcbnWs Rdjatarangimsam-- 
graha where the author says that the Saka year 
178G (a..d. 1864), in which lie writes, corre- 

sponds to Kali 4965 and to Saptarshi or Lau- 
kika Samvat 4940.§ One of the copyists, too, 
who copied the Bhvanydloka for mo in September 
1875, gives in the colophon, as the date of his 
copy, the Saptarshi year 4951. Those facts are 
sufficient to prove that P. DayaranVs statement 
regarding the beginning of the Saptarshi era is 
not an invention of his own, blit based on the 
general tradition of the country. I do not doubt for 
a moment that the calculation which throws the 
beginning of the Saptarshi era back to 3076 b.c. 
is worth no more than that which fixes the begin- 
ning of the Kaliyuga in 3101 b.c. But it scorns 
to me certain that it is much older than Kal- 
hana’s time, because his equation 24 = 1078 agrees 
with it.^[ It may therefore be safely used for 
reducing with exactness the Saptarshi years, 
months, and days mentioned in his work to years 
of the Christian era. The results which will be 
thus obtained will always closely agree with those 
gained by G-eneral Cunningham, who did use the 
right key. 

In concluding this long discussion on the Raja- 
tarangini , I will add that the specimen of a new 
translation given below is merely intended to 
show some of the results which may be obtained 
by means of the new materials brought by me? 
from Kasmir. I do not protend that all the diffi- 
culties requiring consideration have been brought 
to a final solution. 

Specimen of a translation of the Raj atarangim* 
Canto I. £. 1-107. 

^Reverence to Hara, who (grants his worshippers 9 
desires ) like the tree of Paradise, who is beautified 
by a seam of light emitted by the jewels that are 
concealed in the heads of the serpents adorning 
him, and in whom those freed ( from the circle of 
births) find eternal rest. 2 JVfay both the halves of 
the body of the god. whose cognizance is the bull, 

sdyuji/a, not sdlokya. This verse, it seems to mo, is an 
imitation of Buna’s Srthars hacharita I. 1. 

, “A translation of this verse being impossible, I have 
given a paraphrase. Almost the whole of its first three 
pddas is made up of a succession of puns. Siva is invoked 
in his form of Ardhan&ri, in union with Pdrvati. The 
words describing the appearances of the two halves are 
chosen in _ such a manner that they apply to the female 
form and its dress as well as to the male. Ktmdalinf lit. 

containing a ring/ must be taken as, I think, in the sense 
cf 1 earring 5 or ‘necklace’ when it refers to P fir vat i. 
JcbladhijachhhOjydchhcL if referred to P&rvatt must be dis- 
solved into i aladkijaclihdydvaifachchha s if referred to 
Siva into jatadhijachchhdyayd chhet or dchchhd = dchhd- 
dita. In the description of Siva, ahincu must be dissolved 
into aMndminn, ‘ the lord of of snakes/ "Vasulri, who serves 
Siva instead of the jenvt. ‘Near the ear’ may also be 
referred to the sentence beginning with dadhat. The 
ocean-born poison is the Halahala which Siya swallowed. 
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and who is united with his spouse, give you glory, 
—the left, whose forehead wears a saffron tilaka , 
the colour of whose throat near the ear is fair like 
the splendour of the ocean-born (moon), and is en- 
hanced by numerous tremulous earrings, and 
whoso breast weai's a faultless boddice; — the 
right, whose forehead carries a flame of Are, the 
colour of whoso throat near the ear is concealed by 
the ocean-born ( poison ) and enhanced by numerous 
playfully moving snakes, and whose chest is 
encircled by the lord of snakes as by a boddice. 

3 Worthy of praise is that quality of true poets, 
whatever it may be, which enables them to sprin- 
kle with the nectar (of their song), and thereby to 
preserve, their own bodies of glory as well as those 
of others. * Who else but poets resembling the 
Prajapatis (in creative power), and able to bring 
forth lovely productions, can place the past times 
before the eyes of men P 5 If the poet did not see 
in his mind’s eye the existences which he is to 
reveal to men, what other indication would there 
be that ho is a divine seer P 6 Though for its 
length the story does not show much variety, 
still there will bo something in it that will gladden 
the virtuous. 7 That virtuous (poet) alone is worthy 
of praise who, free from love or hatred, restricts 
his muse to the exposition of facts. 8 If I narrate 


* Tho Prajftpatis arc fourteen hi number. They caused 
the successive creations of the world. 

10 Verses 9 and 10 form a yugcilaha, or couplet, i.e. they 
are interlaced in their construction : compare K&mj&darsa 
I. 1.3, comment. They give the 'reasons* alluded to in v. 
8. Yat must be taken as a conjunction, depending on 
Hi/adidcMh dtikshyam. Sarvap raktirask halite, 'which is 
difficult in many respects/ means literally ' in which there 
are dangers of mistakes of all kinds/ 

ll Suvrata apparently wrote a hand-book of the history 
of Kasmtr, to bo committed to memory in the schools, 
which, as nsual in India, caused the loss of the more an- 
cient books on the same subject. 

13 Kshemewlra has taken care to let ns know a good deal 
about himself and his time. In the colophon to the Sam a- 
yamdtnka he informs us that he finished that work during 
the reign of king Ananta, in the 25th year of the Has mi nan 
cycle, 1050 a.d. In the Suvrittatilaka he again states 
that he wrote under Ananta, and finally he says that he 
finished thePaidvatdrachantaintheyeardlof the Saptarshi 
era, under Ananta’s son, K alas a. Ananta ruled 
from Saptarshi S. 4, or 1029 a.d., to Saptarshi S. 39, or 
1064 a.d. In the latter year he nominally abdicated m 
favour of, and performed the abhisheka of, his son K alas a. 
The Saptarshi year 41 corresponds to the year 1066 a.d. 
Consequently Kshemendra’s literary activity falls in the 
second and third quarters of the eleventh century. The 
other data which he gives regarding his family and himself 
are that his grandfather’s name was S i n d h u, and his 
father’s Prakfiaen dra. The latter was a great patron 
of Brfthmans, and expended three kotii, or thirty millions 
(of what is not stated), in various benefactions, and died a • 
fervent worshipper of Siva. Kshemendra himself seems 
to have been in hia youth a Saiva, but later he was converted 
to the V aishnava-Bh&gavata creed by Som&eharya. 
He studied the Alamk&rax&stra under the famous 
Abhinavagupt&chfirya, He wrote several of his 
compositions at the request of a Brahma^ called K a m a- 
y as as, and one,' the Yrihatk&tlutmanjari, at the command 
of one Devadhara, who seems to* have occupied apromi- 
nent position in the Brfihmanical community of Kasrnir. 
His surname, V y&sad&sa, is given in all his works except 


again the subject-matter of tales of which others 
have treated, still the virtuous ought not to turn 
their faces from me without hearing my reasons. 
°- 10 How great a cleverness is i squired in order 
that men of modern times may complete the 
account given in the books of those who died after 
composing each the history of those kings whose 
contemporary he was ! Hence in this narrative 
of past events, which, is difficult in many respects, 
my endeavour will be to comieet, 

n The oldest extensive works, containing the 
royal chronicles (of Kasmir) have been lost in con- 
sequence of (the appearance ) of Suvratas com- 
position, who condensed them in order that (their 
substance) might be easily remembered. 

13 S u v r a t a’s poem, though extensive, does not 
easily reveal its meaning, since it is made difficult, 
by misplaced learning. 

13 0wing to a certain want of care, there is not 
a single part in K s h e m e n d r a’s 'List of Kings' 
free from mistakes, though it is the work of a poet. 

^Eleven works of former scholars which con- 
tain the chronicles of the kings, I have inspected, 
as well as the (Purdna containing the) opinions of 
the sage Nila. 

15 By looking at the inscriptions recording the 
conseoration of temples and grants, at the laudatory 


in the KaldvibUa. Conf. Bid. Ant . vol. I. pp. 302 seqq., 
vol. V. p. 29. Kshemendra wrote also, as Kalhana asserts, 
a R&j&vali, or history of the Kasmirian kings. The work 
exists now in Kasrnir. But the hope that it would soon 
come into my hands, which I expressed in my preliminary 
Report, has hitherto not been fulfilled, I do not, however, 
yet despair of ultimately obtaining it — Dr. Buhler’s Report, 
pp. 46, 48. 

14 The NilamatopurdM is supposed to have been narrated 
by Vais&mp&yana, a pupil of Vy&sa, to kiug 
Janamejaya. It opens with a question . of the king 
inquiring why no ruler of Kasmir took part in the great 
war between the Kurus and P&ndus. The sage’s answer 
is for the greater part lost, but from the fragments remain- 
ing it is clear that it contained the account of the expedition 
of Gonanda I. to Mathur&in aid of Jar&sandha, in which 
he was slain, and of the attempt by his son Dftmodara to 
avenge his father’s death when Krishna came to a sw- 
yamvara in the Gandh&ra country, just as these events art* 
told in the Mjatarangint, i. 57-66- A few verses have 
been saved, which mention the svayamvara and the de- 
struction of D&modara by Krishna, as well as the coronation 
of Dknodara’s pregnant queen and the birth of Gonanda 
II. , They prove that Kalhana look over some portions of 
his narrative almost literally from the Purina. Janameja- 
ya’ s next question is why Krishna considered Kasrnir so 
important as to secure for it a king by the coronation of a 
woman. YaisampSyana hereupon states that the country 
is an incarnation of Sati orTJmfi, and describes its various 
excellencies, adding that it was formerly a lake called 
Satisaras. This statement gives an opportunity to intro- 
duce the story of the creation of Kasmir by Kasyapa. The 
Pur&na then goes on to narrate the ' rites proclaimed by 
Nila/ which occupy two- thirds Of the work ; and it concludes 
with some miscellaneous M&K&bniyas. Prom this^ it will 
appear that it is an attempt to connect special Kasmirian 
legends with those of India proper, and especially with the 
MaMbMrata , as well as to supply a sufficient authority for 
the rites prevalent iu Kasmir. 

15 According to my interpretation of, this passage, 
Kalhana used four kinds of records : — (1) the prutis hthfad- 
sana edicts, i.e . inscriptions recording the erection and con- 
secration of temples or other buildings and monuments, such 
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inscriptions, and at the manuscripts, the worry 
arising from many errors has been overcome. 

16 Four among the fifty-two rulers whom they 
do not mention, on account of the loss of the re- 
cords, viz. Gonanda and ( his successors ), have 
been taken from the Nilamata ( Purdna ). 

17 - 1S Having read the opinion of the P&supata 
Brahman Helaraja, who formerly composed a ‘ List 
of Kings’ in twelve thousand slokas, Padmamihira 
entered in his work the eight kings, beginning with 
Lava, who preceded Asoka and his successors. 
19, Those five kings also, among whom Asoka is 
the first, Srichhavillakara declared (to have heen 
taken) from the fifty-two ( lost ones). For his verse 
is as follows : — 

30 “ The five princes from Asoka to Abhi- 
manja who have been enumerated have been 
obtained by the ancients out of the fifty-two ( lost 
ones).” 

31 This narrative (of mine), which is arranged 
(in proper older) and resembles a medicine, is use- 
ful for increasing as well as diminishing the (state- 
ments of previous writers regarding ) kings, place, 
and time. 32 What intelligent man does not rejoice 
at such a compilation, which treats of the number- 
less events of ancient times P 33 When (the hearer ) 
has well pondered over the sudden appearance of 
created beings that lasts for a moment only, then 


as axe to be found on almost all temples, religious or even 
profane buildings (sucIl as palaces), on images, funeral 
monuments, and so forth ; (2) the vastvJ&scma edicts, i.e. 
inscriptions recording grants of things, chiefly of land, 
r and perhaps also of allowances, such as are found engraved 
on copper-plates; (3) prasastipattas, tablets containing 
laudatory inscriptions of persons or places, such as now are 
found sometimes in temples or other pnblic buildings, e.g. 
the_ Arbudaprasasti in Vimalasaha’s temple at 
Dailwarra ; (4) the sdstras , the works on the various 
sciences, or, to use a short expression, the MSS, of Sanskrit 
books, which in Kasnair mostly give at the end some infor- 
mation regarding the author, and the king under which 
the author wrote, together with the date. This interpreta- 
tion, comes nearest to Professor Lassen’s, — vide Ind. Alt. 
2nd ed. II. 20, — from whom I differ in the interpretation 
of Sdstra * only.’ He gives too narrow an explanation, con- 
sidering it to mean ‘ law-books.’ 

10 G on an da is the reading of all S&rada MSS. Re- 
garding the meaning of dmndya , ‘tradition, records,’ 
see below, i. 45, and the Pet Diet s. v. The four rulers 
intended are Gonanda I., D&modara I., D&nodara’s queen, 
and Gonanda II. : see above, note to si. 14. 

17 ? *' ba Y t: i-n, which I have translated by P&Su- 
pata. has heen usually taken to mean simply ‘ ascetic.’ I 
should think that a particular sect of ascetics is intended. 
A Helaraja, who was a Kasmirian and lived probably in 
the 9th or 10th century, has written a commentary on the 
Vdkyapadiya, of which fragments are still extant* see 
Kielhom in the Ind. Ant vol. III. p. 285. This and the fol- 
iowing verses show that Kalhana believed that altogether 
seventeen kings out of the nnmber of the fifty-two forgotten 
ones had been rescued. 

21 Yuktd, ‘arranged in proper order,’ may possibly 
mean pwrimitd, ‘of limited extent.’ The verse gives the 
key to Kalhaua e method. 

23 Mnta is one of the nine Rasas, * flavours or senti- 
ments,’ which ought to underlie poetic compositions. Kal- 
ha$a, who has to tell many commonplace events, and to 
go through endless repetitions, is anxious to prove, in order 
to guard his character as a poet, that his composition is 
pot nirasg,. r 


let him consider how this (work) is hallowed by the 
prevalence of the Sentiment of Quietism. ^Im- 
bibe, therefore, straight with your ears this ‘ River 
of Kings/ which is made agreeable by an under- 
current of powerful sentiment. 

35 Formerly, from the beginning of the Kalpa, 
the land in the womb of Himalaya was filled with 
water during the periods of six Manus, (and con- 
stituted) the Lake of SaM . ao “ 27 A£terwards, when 
the period of the present Manu Vaivasvata had 
arrived, the Prajapati Kasyapa caused Druhina, 
Upendra, Rudra, and other gods to descend, caused 
(the demon) Jalodbhava, who dwelt in that lake, 
to be killed, and changed it into a country, known on 
earth as K a s m i r. 2S Nila, the lord of all.N&gas, 
whose regal pai’asol is formed by the circular pond 
( filled with) the stream of the Yitast&’s newly 
rising water, protects it. 29 There Gauri, though 
she has assumed the form of the Vitasta, still 
keeps her wonted inclinations. (For in her river- 
shape) she turns her face towards the ravine (guha) 
just as (in her godlike form) she turns it towards 
(her son) Kumara (guha) ,* (in her river-shape) the 
mouths of the Magas (ndgamukha) drink her 
abundant water) dpitabMmpaydh), just as (in her 
god-like form) (her) elephant -faced (son Gane$a 
ndgamukha) drank her abundant milk (dpita- 
bhhripaydli). 30 That ( country ) is inhabited by 


2 * The correct reading in the last pdda is that given 
by Ch. and G s : spashtam anga rtijata, rang ini. G 1 has 
spashtamarmd. Anga to be construed with nip ty at Am. 

25 . 2 V The legend of the Satisaras, of its desiccation, 
and of the destruction of the demon Jalodbhava (Water- 
born), who had made it his dwelling and devastated the 
surrounding countries, is told at considerable length in the 
Nilamatapnrdnia , — see the Report. The gods who assisted 
Kasyapa were Brahma, Vishnu, and &iva, as stated in 
the text. 

23 The annotator of G 1 says: virtv is ha yast hi tena, nila - 
ndgena virandga iti prasiddhena. Conventionally the 
Vitasta is said to take its origin from the circular pond 
called VirnS-g or jVirnftg, situated about fifteen miles to the 
south-east of IslAmfib&d, at the foot of the Banih&l. Kal- 
hana calls this pond dtapatra , ‘ the royal parasol,’ of Nila- 
n&ga, who is supposed to reside in or under it. ' The cir- 
cular form is the tertium comparationis , which suggested 
the far-fetched simile. Regarding the Virn&g compare 
Yigne, Travels, vol. I. p. 332. 

29 The annotator of G 1 says ; guhonmuJcM — kumdrasam- 
mulcM bandar db himuk M cha ; n&garnuk hdpitabhdripayd 
nd gamukhena gajavadanena dpitam bhAri pa/yo dugdharh 
yasydhsd ndgdndrii mukhena dptta,rh bh&ri pa/yo yasydh 
fsd c7i<x] ; yathd gauri pdrvati , vitastdtvarh yd tdpyuchitdrh 
rucMih ichchhdm nojjhati na tyafati svaruchiyh sedikdrh 
[sveckchdni] ndtyajad gauH nochitdth rue Mm guhon- 
muk Titty dd%k dm vttastdtve tyajati latr&pi tatkdremam. The 
qitha or ravine towards which the Vitasta turns’ her face 
is the pass of B&ramfila. 

30 The Magas are the snake -formed deities supposed to 
reside in the springs and lakes of Kasmir. They appear to 
be originally personifications of the former. ■ The winding, 
restless water easily suggested the comparison with a snake. 
Mow the large springs are called nag, and the small ones 
ndginy, the latter being supposed to be the residence of the 
females of the Magas. The Maga Mah&padma is the 
tutelary deity of the Vollur lake, which is frequently 
simply called Mahapadma; vide, e.g.,,JSHkanthacharitct 
III. % and J onar&ja thereon. Sankhan&ga resides, accord- 
ing to Sahebram’s Tirth asamgrahd, in a lake near D ha r in- 

; db a in the Lar parganA 
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Hagas gleaming with, the splendour of various 
jewels, chief among whom are Sankha and Pad- 
ma, and thus resembles tho town of Kuvera, 
the depository of the nine treasures (chief among 
which are. Sankha and Padma . 31 To shelter, for- 
sooth, the Hagaa, who came afraid of Garuda, it 
stretched its arms out behind its back in the guise 
of a wall of mountains. 3a Thcre (worshippers) touch- 
ing the wooden image of tho husband of TTma at 
the Tirtha called P&pasMana obtain hoavenly bliss 
and final liberation as their rewards. 33 Tbere the 
goddess Sandhyft produces water on an arid 
mountain, and shows the presence of merit and 
the absence of sin. 3 *There self-created fire, rising 
from the bowels of the earth, receives with 
numerous arms of dame the offerings of the sacri- 
fices. 35 There tho goddess Saras vati herself is 
seen in the form of a swan swimming on a lake 
situated on the summit of Mount B h e d a, which 
is sanctified by the source of Ganga. 36 There, 
even now, drops of sandal -ointment offered by the 
gods are to be seen iuNandikshetra, in the 
temple, the habitation of the immortals. 37 There, 
after looking on the goddess S&radfi, ( the worshipper) 
at once reaches the river Madhumati and 
Sarasvati who is worshipped by poets. 38 In that 
(country) which is adorned by Ke^aya-Chakra- 
bhyit, and by &iva-Vijaye6a and other (deities), 
there is not a space as large as a grain of sesamum 
which has not its Tirtha. 39 The country may be 
gained by the strength of spiritual merit, but 
not by armies of soldiers. Hence people there are 
chiefly anxious about the next world. *°There 
the rivers are free from dangers and aquatic 
monsters, provided with warm bath-houses for the 
winter, and comfortable places ( for descending) into 
the current. 4,l Out of respect, as it were, the Sun 


does not fiercely shine, during summer even, in 
that (country) which has been created by his father, 
as he knows that it ought not to he tormented. 
* 2 Things that elsewhere in the three worlds are 
difficult to find, viz. lofty halls of learning, saffron, 
icy water, and grapes, are common there. 43 In 
these three worlds the jewel-producing region of 
Kuvera is (chiefly) worthy of praise*/ (next) in that 
(region) the mountain range, the father of Ganri ; 
and (thirdly) the country which is enclosed by that 
0 mountain ). 

^Fifty-two princes, beginning with G o n a n d a, 
who in the Kaliyuga were contemporaries of the 
Kurus and of the sons of Kunti, have not been 
recorded. * 5 In consequence of the demerit of 
those rulers of the land of K a s y a p a, no poets of 
creative power, who produced their bodies of 
glory, existed in those times. 46 We pay reverence 
to that naturally sublime craft of poets, without 
whose favour powerful princes are not remem- 
bered, although the earth that is girdled by the 
oceans was sheltered under the protection of their 
arms as in the shade of a forest. * 7 Without thee, 
0 brother composer of true poetry, this world 
does not even dream of the existence of its chiefs, 
though they rested their feet on the temples of 
elephants, though they won prosperity, though 
maidens, moons of the day, dwelt in their pal- 
aces, — without thee the universe is blind : why 
(praise) thee with a hundred hymns ? 

4S “* 9 Some (authors) have given this (following) 
calculation of the years wrongly, as they were 
deceived by the statement that G o n a n d a and his 
snccessors protected Kasmir during twenty-two 
hundred and sixty-eight years in the Kaliyuga, 
(and) that the Bharata (■ war ) took place at the end 
| of the Dvapara yuga. 50 If the years of the kings, 


31 Kasmir is here personified and supposed to face Ga- 
ruda, who chased the N%as through the ‘ Gate' of the 
Valley at B ftramfila. Under this supposition it becomes in- 
telligible how the mountain-chains surrounding the country 
can be likened to f arms stretched out behind the back. 
The story of the N&gas’ flight to Kasmir occurs in the Nila- 
matapurdna. 

32 The locality intended is the P&pasudana Naga or Ka- 
patesvara Tirtha, said to be in the Kotah&ra pargana near 
Isl'&m&bfid,— . Kapate£wa, KoHhirdgrdme Kotuhdrdkliya- 
vishaye, G 1 . ■ Comp, tirikcmthachur. iii. 14, where the 
other name of the Tirtha, Kapatesvara, is given. 

3 ^Bhranga/n>dmavish/ye devalagrdmasamipasthale, G * 
The story how a certain M&y&vatu, son of Bhadresvar&vatu, 
brought the goddess Samdhy^-Gangd to his dsreuma near 
Devaf, in the JBhxing pargana, is told at length in the Sam- 
dhydmdhdtmya, . 

»*The Svay am bhA A g ni here mentioned is the burning 
naphtha spring in Kamrfij or Kramarfijya, near Sopur. So 
also G 1 — Kramardjye svcmmUprasiddhah, and Sahebram, 
Ttrthasaihgmha, ' 

zs Bhedagiri — hheddbhrcuifid'd iti prasiddari, Cj Ihe 
Gang dnidhdtmya, No. 56, mentions the hill. ^ 

* 0 Ncm<Kk$hetra, ndranamagrdme, G 1 . It is situated in 
the L&r parganfi, not far from the Haramukutaganga, and 
is a station on the pilgrimage to the latter : see also Jour. 
As, Soc. Beng. vol. nxv. p. 226. So also S&hebr&m s 
Tirthasamgraha. Sur&vasapr&e&da may be a noun proper. 


Q7 £risaile hard iti prasiddhe sthale dnraddesasamipa- 

tartini, G l . H 6 r i 1 is found on the Survey map in the par- 
r a n& KhuyahAm, to the north of the Vollur lake, into which 
atter the Madhumati falls, as marked on the native map. 
j&hebram (TMhasamgraha) places these Mrthas in Lolab. 

sa Chakrdbhrit kesavah chakradhara iti prasiddhah ; 
djayeia ttdno Ujydbr&r iti prasiddhah, G l . The ancient 
ane of Vdshnu-Chakradhara lay on a low hill, situated 

bout a mile below BijbrSr, on the left bank of the Vitasta, 

nd is now called Ch&kdhar. See Report, p. 18. Bijbror 
, r Bijbihar is too well known to need any further nonce. 
Jut compare Vigne, vol. II. p. 23. 

43 The father of Gauri, i.e. the Himalaya. 

44 Kuvera is the regent of the North, and the possessor 

>£ the nine treasures. ^ r± __ r 

«-« In the text read **4Ul*i. : not ^TThRT 

s the form which the Sarada MSS. give everywhere. The 
;wo verses form a yugalaka lor yugma, and v. 
herefore be taken as dependmg on the words dsrUwyd 
mnohitdh, which occur in the second half of v. 49* 
so i am nnableto make anything of this verse, except 
yv taking tad in tadviuarjitdt to refer to thdratam m v. 
tS. For with an, other explication the 
ivrong, and the verse mustbe taken as part of jh8 P*> ^“- 
b?w, which it is not, as the opinion of the some ,has 
been done with mthe preceding verses. 
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the length of whose reigns is known, are added 
together (and deducted) from the past period of 
the Kaliyuga diminished by that ( time which 
elapsed between the beginning of the Kaliyuga and 
the Bharata war), no rest remains. Sl When six 
hundred and fifty-three years of the Kaliyuga had 
passed away, the Kurus and Panclavas lived on 
the earth. 52 At present, in the twenty-fourth 
year (of) the Laukika (era), one thousand and 
seventy years of the Saka era have passed. 53 0n 
the whole, at that (time) two thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty years have elapsed since (the times 
of) Gonanda (III.). 51 'Twelve hundred and 
sixty-six years are supposed (to be comprised) in 
the sum of the reigns of those fifty-two kings. 
55 Since the Great Bear moves in a hundred years 
from one Nakshatra to the other, the author of the 
(Bnhat) Samhita has thus given his decision re- 
garding its motion in this (verse ) : — * 

56 When king Yudhishthira ruled the 
earth, the Munis (the Great Bear) stood in (the 
Nakshatra ) Maghah. His reign fell 2526 years 
i before } the Saka era-.” 

57 The brave king of Kasmir, Gonanda, was 
worshipped by the region (of the North), which 
Ka i 1 a s a illuminates (with the glitter of its snow), 
and rolling Ganga clothes with a soft and 
transparent garment. 

38 The earth, afraid as it were that S e s ha’ s poison 
might be infused into her, left the serpent’s body 
and rested in the king’s arm that was adorned by 
the jewel sacred to Garuda. 59 J a r a s a n d h a, his 
relation, called on him for help. With a large army 
he besieged Mathura (the town) of Krishna. 


G0 When he pitched his camp on the banks of the 
K a 1 i n d i, .the fame of (the hostile) warriors 
vanished together with the smiles of the females of 
Yadu’s race. 61 0nce(B a 1 a r a m a), whose ensign 
is the plough, engaged that warrior in battle in 
order to protect his entirely shattered forces. Ga The 
bridal wreath of the goddess of victory faded, since 
it remained long in her hands, while those warriors 
of equal strength were combating each other and 
the result was doubtful. 03 Finally, with limbs 
wounded by each other’s weapons, the king of 
Kasmir embraced the earth, and the scion of 
Y a d u the goddess of victory. 

G *When that brave warrior travelled the road 
which great heroes easily find, his son, the illus- 
trious D a m o d a r a, protected the earth. G5 That 
proud prince, though he had obtained a kingdom 
which was distinguished by affording the means* 
of enjoyment, found no peace because he brood- 
ed over the death of his father. GC Then that 
(hero), whose arm, (strong) like a tree, was burn- 
ing with pride, heard that the Y r i s h n i s had 
been invited by the G a n d h a r a s on the banks 
of the Indus to an approaching svayamvara, and 
that they had come. G7 Then, (impelled) by exces- 
sive fury, he undertook on their approach an 
expedition against them, obscuring the sky with 
the dust that the horses of his army raised. 
68 In the battle with those (foes), the bride, who 
was about to choose a husband and was im- 
patient for the wedding, was slain. Then the 
celestial maidens chose husbands inGandh&ra- 
land. 69 Then the valiant ruler of the earth-disc, 
attacking, iu the battle with the god whose wea- 


32 Regarding the Laukika or Saptarshi era see above. 

55 The proper reading, instead^of the of the Cal- 
cutta and Paris editions, is which is found in all 

ojkada, MSS. The mistake has been caused by the re- 
semblance of barada u and ia. 

•’« The i verse u found Brihat SmhUtd jdii. 3. J om . R. As. 
& 00 . 2s . S. vol.v. p. 79. From yv. 48-56, which give the 
chronological basis of the Taranjinl, it would appear that 
uhe statement of the Ntlamata, which makes Gonanda II 
contemporary with the Kurus and P&jdavas, was the start- 
mg-pomt common to Kalhana and bther chronologists. 
But while others placed Gonanda in the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga, guided by the tradition that the Great War 
occurred at the end of the Dvapara-yuga, K a .1h a .J ^d 

T^mihira’s date of Yudhishthira, 2526 before Saka, or 
653 Kali, to determine the beginning of the Gonandas. 
H ? then cut down or lengthened (.vide above, v. 21) the 
reigns of the _&smlnan kings until their svA total pH 
658 agreed with the time which had elapsed between the 
year m which he began to wnte, vis. 107<T and the beJto! 

Years of the Kaliyuga 52 lost kings of Kasmir- 

elapsed in Saka 1070=1070 „ S/n 

From Gonanda III. + 3179 + jgj| f* 

* 653 (t. 51) 

. 4249 4249 

° nth ! r h0l f (v * 53) ' and tmdm 

sfcatem&ST si f S. pr 00 l-i m additi °u to the direct 
statement, v. 31) that Kalhana did make alterations in toe 


length of the reigns. Another circumstance shows with 
what levity Kalhapa worked. The period of 12 GG years 
begins with the reign of Gonanda I. ; and Gonanda 
*f» his grandson, was, according to the Pur ana, the infant 
king when the Great War began. Nevertheless he assumes 
that the coronation of Yudhishthira occurred in the first 
year of Gonanda I., as he places the whole of the 1266 
years after Kali 653, m which Yudhishthira was installed 
on the throne, according to Yarahamihira. 

37 This as well as the subsequent stories regarding 
JJamodara and Gonanda II. down to v. 82 are taken from 
the JSiLobmatapurdna. 

5a The jewel sacred to Garuda, the destroyer of the 
Serpents, is the emerald. Read^C with the MSS. 
instead of the nonsensical of the editions. 

a * The road to S varga is meant. 

65 Read here and elsewhere with the £&rada MSS 

: instead of 

66 Regarding the G-findh&rason the Sindhu see Cunning- 
ham, Anc. Geog . pp. tfsegg. Vrishniis another name of the 
Ya&avas. In the text read ^TlW^TsCR: 


68 The editions read a corruption of which 

is also found in Oh G 1 reads f^rT^T. The former 
reading gives no sense. ^ Nighnyate is apparently intended 
for nihamyate, and it is just possible that TCamann. used 
this incorrect form on account of the metre. 

ft9 The numerous puns on the word chakra , ‘disc/ make 
this verse dear to the pandit. ChakradhArddhvand, ‘by 
tne road of the edge of the battle-disc,’ may also be dis- 
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pon is the war-disc, the disc-like array of his 
enemies, went to heaven by the road of the edge 
of the battle-disc. 

70 Then K r i s h n a, the descendant of Yadu, or- 
dered the Brahmans to install the {huff's) preg- 
nant widow Yasovati on the throne. 71 When 
the servants of tho slayer of Madhu at that time 
became angry, he, reciting this stanza from the 
Purana, reproved them : — 

;3 “Kasmi r-land is P a* r v a 1 1 ; know that its 
king is a portion of & i v a. Though he be wicked, 
a wise man who desires {Ms own) welfare will not 
despise him.” 

73 The eyes of men, who formerly regarded with 
contempt {the country and the queen) as two fe- 
males and objects of enjoyment, looked {after this 
speech was uttered) upon (Yasovati) as the mother of 
her subjects, and {upon the country) as a goddess. 
71 Then in the proper month that queen bore a son 
endowed with divine marks, a new sprout of the 
family tree which had been consumed by fire. 
75 The Br&hmans performed tho coronation and 
kindred rites for him together with his jdtakarma 
and other sacraments. 

70 The infant king received afterwards, together 
with the regal dignity, the name of his grand- 
father, G o n a n d a. 77 Two nurses were engaged 
in rearing him, the one gave her milk, the other 
complete prosperity. 7S The ministers of his father, 
who were careful that his being pleased should not 
remain without results, bestowed wealth upon his 
attendants even when he smiled without cause. 
70 When his officers, unable to understand his 
infant stammering, did not fulfil his orders, they 
considered themselves guilty of a crime. 80 When 
the infant king ascended his father’s throne, he 
whose legs were dangling in the air did not 
banish {from the hearts of his subjects) the desire {to 

solved, c hdkradhdrah k^ishnahy sa eva panth&stena, and 
be translated * the road (being opened to him by) Krishna, 
the bearer of the war-disc/ To be slain by a person as 
holy as Krishna would, of course, ensure heaven to the 
victim. Perhaps Kalhapa intended it to be taken both 
ways. 

73 The earth, or the country, is alwayB considered to be 
the wife of the king. 

f a Read with the £&rada.MSS. ^T^T^TT, instead of 
ag Troyer and the Calcutta edition have. 

77 The second nurse is the earthy or the country, which 
gave him entire prosperity. 

78 It is the custom and the duty of kings to give presents 
whenever they are pleased. The ministers watched lest 
the custom should he neglected in the case of the infant 
king, and gave presents whenever he smiled. 

80 Read UTrTT with the iSahada MSS. instead of 
Utkwnthd p&dapUhastja, 'the desire for the footstool/ 
means the desire to use the footstool for its legitimate 
purposes, Le> for touching it with the forehead. The persons 
from whom this desire was not taken are not named. Hence 
it must be understood that everybody, all the king’s sub- 
jects, are meant. The verse is intended to furnish another 
proof that this infant king was respected quite as much as 
any grown-up ruler could have been. 


prostrate themselves) before his footstool. sl Wheu 
the ministers decided the legal and religious dis- 
putes of the subjects, they listened to {the opinion 
of the child) whose locks were moved by the wind 
from the chauris . S2 Thus {it happened that) the 
king of Ivasmir, being an infant, was taken nei- 
ther by Kurus nor Pandavas to assist them in 
the Great War. 

83 Thirty-five kings who followed him, and 
whose names and deeds have perished in conse- 
quence of the loss of the records, have been im- 
mersed in the ocean of oblivion. 

After them Lava, an ornament of the earth, 
a favourite of Yictory that is clothed in a flowing 
robe of fame, became king. S3 The roar of his 
army, which roused the universe from its slum- 
ber, sent — 0 wonder ! — his enemies to their long 
slumber. SG Constructing eighty-four lakhs of 
stone buildings, he founded the town of L o 1 o r a. 
87 After' giving to a community of Br&hmans the 
agrahdra of L c v a r a on the L i d a r, the valiant 
{king) endowed with blameless heroism and splen- 
dour ascended to heaven . 

ss He was succeeded by his son K u s a, expert in 
{deeds of) prowess and lotus-eyed, who gave the 
agrahdra ofKuruhara. 

S9 After him his son, the illustrious Khage n- 
dra, the destroyer of his foes’ elephants, the first 
{among men), an abode of valour, obtained the 
throne. ^He settled the two principal agrahdras 
{of Kasmir), K h a g i and Klionamusha, and 
afterwards he ascended to that world which he 
had bought by deeds brilliant like {the glitter of ) 
Siva’s {teeth in) smiling. 

91 After him came his son S u r e n d r a, pos- 
sessed of priceless greatness, who was an entire 
stranger to guilt, who far surpassed Indra’s state, 
and whose deeds astonished the world- 93 Surendru. 


86 Lolora is situated in the pargana of Lolab. 

87 The Ledari, now called Lidar or Lidder, is the princi- 
pal northern tributary of tbe Vitasta, which it joins not far 

from BijbrSr. An agrahdra is an indm village given to a 
Br&hman, or to a community of Brahmans. See the Pet. 
Diet . $. v. Lev&ra is said to exist now. 

88 According to the annotator of G 1 , Kuruhara is now 
called Ktdar, and Pandit Dayar&m places it in the Dachhin- 
para pargani. 

90 Kh&gi is said to be the modem K&kapur (Wilson and 
Troyer), and Khonamusha is Khunmoh, as was first re- 
cognized by General Cunningham. See also above Ke- 
port, pp. 4 seqg. The Sarada MSS. read Khonamusha 
instead of Khunamusha, and to this form points also the 
Khonamukha of Bilhana, Vikram&n Jcachorita, xvnx. /. As 
there is hardly any difference between tbe pronunciation 
of o andu in TCa.gmlr the spelling does not matter much, 

91 Dtrg hamag hcwattdvdhishlcHta h, of which a double 
translation has been given, may be taken as two words, 
dirgham and aghavattdwjhis hkritah, or as a compound, 
dirgha-maghamaM-vahishkritah. The author, like a good 
Kavi, loves his pun dearly, and intends it to be taken 
both ways. 
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the lord of the gods, could not be compared to this 
Surendra, since he is called 4 atamanyu , 4 the har- 
bourer of a hundred grudges/ and goirabhit , 4 the 
destroyer of the gotra / while (Surendra q/Kas- 
m i r) deserved the surname Mntcmanyu , c he whose 
anger is appeased/ and gotraraksM , e the protector 
of the gotra / 93 That illustrious {ruler) founded on the 
frontiers of Dardistan a town called Sauraka, 
and a vihdra called Narendrabhavana. °Un 
his own kingdom that prince of great fame and 
of holy works founded a vihdra, called S a u r a s a, 
which became famous for piety. 

95 After this king had died without issue, G o- 
dhara, a scion of a different family, protected 
the earth, together with the best of mountains. 
96 Liberal, pious Godhara went to heaven after 
presenting the agrahdra Hastisalato the Brah- 
mans. 

97 His son Suvarna after him distributed gold 
(suvarna) to the needy, he who caused to flow, in the 
district of Karala, the brook Suvarnamani. 

9S His son J a n a k a, comparable to a father (ja- 
naka) of his subjects, founded the vihdra and agra- 
hdra called J a 1 o r a. 

99 After him the illustrious Sachinara, whose 


disposition was forgiving, protected the earth as 
«ruler, his commands gaining obedience ( from all). 
im That king founded the two agrahdras $ a m 4 n- 
j a s a and Asan^ra. Without male issue he 
obtained half of Indra’s seat ( after death). 

101 Next, the son of that king’s grand-uncle, and 
great-grandson of S a k u n i, the veracious A a o k a, 
ruled the earth. 102 That king, cleansed from sin 
and converted to the teaching of Jina, covered 
Sushkalefcra and Vitast&tra with nu- 
merous stupas. 103 Within the precincts of the 
Dharmaranya Vihara in Vifcast&trapura stood a 
chaitya, built by him, the height of which the 
eye was unable to measure. 1CH T.hat illustrious 
prince built the town of Srinagari, which is most 
important on account of its nine million and six 
hundred thousand houses. 105 This virtuous ( prince ) 
removed the old brick enclosure of the temple of 
Vijayesvara, and built a new one of stone. 100 He 
whose dejection had been overcome built within the 
enclosure of Yijayesvara, and near it, two \other) 
temples, which were styled Asokesvara. 107 As 
the country was overrun by Mlechhas, the pious 
(king) obtained from Siva, the lord of creatures, a 
son in order to destroy them. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


EAELY COINS OF WESTEEN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

Sir, — I have been lately occupied in examining 
the materials for Sir Walter Elliot’s promised con- 
tribution to the series of the new Numismata 
Orientalia , “ On the Coins of Southern India.” 

In attempting to decipher the too frequently 
obliterated legends of the various subdivisions of 
the coins of the western coast bearing Asoka 


characters, I have been more than ever impressed 
wifch the aid to be derived from duplicate and other 
examples, which, though seemingly unimportant, 
may chance to contribute to a practised eye a miss- 
ing link in the interpretation of the authorized 
version of the local Pr&krit, so confessedly un- 
certain in its best forms of orthography. In the 
hope of enlisting the sympathies of collectors of 
coins in the Western Presidency, I desire to appeal, • 


32 Indra ot Surendra is called Gotrabhit because lie 
opened the gotra or pen in which the Panis had confined 
the cows of the gods : see the quotations in the Pet. Diet. 
s* v- In the case of the Kasmirian Surendra, gotra must 
be taken to mean his own or the Brahmanical families. 

93 Neither the places mentioned in this verse nor the 
one mentioned in the next can be traced, though the 
former, as they were situated on the frontier of Dardist&n, 
must have been somewhere in Lol&b or Khuyah&m. It is 
important to note that Kalhana ascribes the foundation of 
vihdras , or Bauddha monasteries, to the last king of the 
line of Gonanda, whom he must have placed somewhere 
about the 18th century before our era. 

95 Head with Oh. and G 1 W*. ‘ The best of 

mountains’ is the Himalaya. 

According to the annotator of G 1 , Hastis&Uis now 
called A s t h i h i 1, My Brahman friends did not know this 
latter name, and thought that H a s h i r might be meant. 

97 The annotator of G l explains Kar&le by drdhav(me, 
and SwamuMt^nikulyd by Sunnamayd nddo, the ndla or 
brook called SunnamayA, marked on the native map in the 
parganA Adhvan or Arwin. 

9 * Kasmirian friends identify ZAvur, near Zevan, 
with J a 1 o r a. 

109 According to the annotator of G 1 the modern equivalent 


of ^am&ngasa is ^vangas, in the Kotahfira pargana, near 
Islamabad, and of Asan&ra, the well-known village of ChrAr. 

102 Read - The annotator of G 1 remarks : 

&usKh,aletrah hukhletra vitast&ira, vithavatra ,, $u$hk,ale~ 
trascha vitastdtratcha tau§ushkaletrmita,stdbrau dvUtydd* 
vivachanam etat. Both localities, the names of which are 
usually pronounced HokUtr and Vethvotr, are situated in 
the Devasar parganA to the south of IslAm&b&d. The 
former is marked on the Trig. Surv. map as Vithawiter. 

103 Bea d spfrPa; with G l and Oh. instead of the 

of the editions. 


104 General Cunningham (Anc. Geog. p. 95) has fixed the 
??? of the ancient Srinagari near P&ndreth&n (Pur&n&dhish- 
thana). Some Pandits think that it lay near IslAm&bM. 

ids Regarding the very remarkable prdkdrds of the 
Kasmirian temples see Cunningham, Jour. As. JSoc. Beng . 
vol. xu. pp. 340 seqq. 

100 Asoke4mra must be explained as a rnadhytxrmpadalopi 
compound by A§okena nirrwita iivara, f the (temple of) £§iva 
built by Asoka.’ The same remark applies to the numerous 


names oi tempies. ending m Isvara and beginning with the 
name of a person, which occur farther on. 

* 07 The Mlechhas intended here are probably the Greeks j 
vide Lassen, Ind. Alt. (2nd ed.) vol. II. p. 285, 
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through your columns, to all those who may happen 
to possess specimens of any of the types enumer- 
ated below, for their contributions to the publica- 
tion in question. 

The plates for Sir W. Elliot’s article will be de- 
layed, pending a reasonable interval, to test the 
result of this application, or will otherwise be 
supplemented by woodcuts illustrating the more 
tardy arrivals. 

I have been permitted to examine and avail my- 
self of the information I have obtained from the 
Kolhapur collection, which has already formed 
the subject of an article for the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch Boy al Asiatic Society by Bhagvanlal 
Indraji. I have expressly reserved myself from 
any inspection of his paper, which is in the hands 
of Dr. Codrington, in order that I might give 
you my free and independent interpretation of the 
legends on the coins themselves, and the in- 
ductions I have arrived at in regard to their 
bearing upon an important social question in India 
of olden time. 

I allude to the ascendancy of women. Some 
indication of such • rtate of things was to be 
gathered from the inscriptions in the Nasik 
caves, so ably translated by Professor Bh&ndarkar 
in the Transactions of the International Congress of 
Orientalists in London. The coins, however, very 
materially extend and confirm the references to 
the acknowledged supremacy of the female line 
in royal houses, and lead up to a much more ex- 
tended inquiry as to the parallel practices of 
other cognate or associate nations. 

Our earliest intimation of the existence of such 
customs is derived from Herodotus, who testifies 
to its exceptional currency with the L y c i a n s, 
but it is clear that similar ideas prevailed among 
(perhaps extended to) the E t r u s ca n s * 
Herodotus’ statement is as follows : — 

“ The L y c i a n s are, in good truth, anciently 
from Crete; which island, in former days, was 
wholly peopled with barbarians . . . . M i 1 y a s 
was the ancient name of the country now inhabit- 

# The mention of the mother's name after the father is 
a genuine Etruscanism. It is general in Etruscan epitaphs, 
and was retained even under Roman domination, for some 
sarcophagi bear similar epitaphs in Latin with natus affixed 
to the mother’s name. (Dennis’s Etruria , vol. I. p. 133.) 

“ Her grave was honoured with even more splendour than 
that of hex lord” (p. lxi. ; conf. also vol. II. p. 170.) This 
custom the Etruscans must have derived >om the East as 
it was not practised by the Greeks or R unans ; but the 
Lycians always traced their descent through the maternal 
line, to the total exclusion of the paternal -a fact recorded 
by Herodotus, and verified by modern researches — Fellows’s 
Lycia, p. 276. The Etruscans, being less purely Oriental, 
made use of both methods, — ib. vol. I. p. 133 j see also 
vol. I. pp- xli. xliii; " Tuscos Asia sibi vindioat” — Seneca, 
vi. 9 ; Hor. Sat. 6, <fcc, 

“ Of marriages, no representation which has not a mythi- 
cal reference has yet been found on the sepulchral urns of 
Etruria, though most of the early writers on these antiqui- 
ties mistook tne farewell scenes, presently to be described. 


ed by the Lycians : the M i 1 y se of the present; 
day were in those times called Solymi 
Them customs are partly Cretan, partly Carian. 
They have, however, one singular custom in 
wmch they differ from every other nation in the 
world. They take the mother’s and not the 
father s name. Ask a Lycian who he is, and he 
answers by giving his own name, that of his 
mother, and so on in the female line ”f 
There need be no reserve in admitting that He- 
tairism held an important place in the earlier 
civilization of India, and indeed constituted a 
potent feature in the state policy. J 

Polyandry and polygamy equally prevailed in 
. ncient times, as we learn from the annals of 
the Mahdhhdrata , where Arjuna is seen to have 
brought home a new wife in addition to his one- 
fifth share of the charms of Draupadi, who was 
held in common by the joint brotherhood. I will 
leave our native friends, who are so much more 
at home in such matters, to follow out these in- 
vestigations, and conclude this section of the in- 
quiry by drawing attention to the curious identity 
of the rights of females in Australia— a country 
linguistically and otherwise associated with the 
Indian Peninsula, and once, if we are to credit 
geologists, even constituting a continuation of 
the continent itself. “ The Australians (according 
to Sir G. Grey) are divided into great clans, and 
use the clan name as a sort of surname beside the 
individual name. Children take the family name 
of the mother, and a man cannot marry a woman 
of his own name : so that here it would seem that 
only relationship by the female side is taken into 
account. One effect of the division of clans in 
this way is that the children of the same father 
by different wives, having different names, may 
be obliged to take opposite sides in a quarrel.” 

Sir G. Grey, further remarked upon “ the prac- 
tice of reckoning clanship from the mother, and 
the prohibition of marriage within the clan, as 
all bearing a striking resemblance to similar usages 
found among the natives of North America.” § 

— where persons of opposite sexes stand hand in hand, — for 
scenes of nuptial festivity.” — Dennis’s Etruria , vol. II. 

p. 180. 

f Rawlinson’s edition, vol. I. p. 173. 
i Baehofen and McLennan, two of the most recent 
authors who have studied this subject, both agree that the 
primitive condition of man, socially, was one of pure He- 
tairism, when marriage did not exist ; or, as we may per- 
haps for convenience call it, communal marriage^ where 
every man and woman in a small community were regard- 
ed as equally married to one another. Baehofen considers 
that after a while the women, shocked and scandalized by 
such a state of things, revolted against it, and established 
a system of marriage with female supremacy, the husband 
being subject to the wife, property and descent being con- 
sidered to go in the female line, and women enjoying the 
principal share of political power. The first period he calls 
that of Hetairism ; the second of Mutterrecht, or mother- 
right. — Sir J. Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, p. 67. 

§ E. B. Tylor, Ecvrty Bistory of Mankind (1865), p. 280. 
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There is another most important point disclosed 
by the legends of coins Nos. 1-4, in the termina- 
tion “Kura,” or Kula as I read it,|| which is 
rendered as s a race, a family, tribe, caste,’ &c. In 
the present instances it seems to refer to some joint 
brotherhood, descendants of the ancestral female 
by different fathers . These communities in process 
of time may have grouped themselves into small 
republics, and the title of Rdnd which heads the 
legends may perchance refer to the senior or 
anonymous president for the time being. 

The subjoined list of the Western coins which 
1 have now seen for the first time has been re- 
stricted to a technical description of the types, and 
an avowedly tentative effort at the decipherment 
o: the legends. The time has not yet arrived for 
any consecutive arrangement of the coins, either 
in the numismatic or historical sense. I trust 
that the future contributions of local collectors 
will enable me to make it more perfect hereafter* 


List of Coins . 

No. 1. Copper mixed with lead. Size, full 9 of 
Mionnet’s scale. Weight 220 grains. 4 specimens. 
2 Bo. Br. B. As. Soc.,2 Hon’ble Mr. G-ibbs. 

Obverse — A crude figure of a bow and broadly 
barbed arrow.^ 

Reverse— Chaity a with four rows of inverted 
semicircles surmounted by a half-moon (as in the 
Sah coins), to the right a tree with seven leaves or 
branches, at the foot an oblong pedestal with 
serpent in a wavy line, and dots. 

Legend— 

Rano Maddri-putasa Sivdla-kurasa. 

No. 2. Copper and lead. Size 7 of Mionnet’s 
scale. Weight 228 grains. 3 specimens. 1 Bo. 
Br. B. As. Sob., 2 the Hon’ble Mr. Gibbs. 

Obverse — Device a crude strung bow, and broadly 
bax’bed arrow set for use. 

Legend — fTH 

Rano V ds i t ho- put as a V idavdy a- Jcur as a . 

Reverse— A ehaitya consisting of three layers of 
inverted semicircles with dots, surmounted by a 
chakra (or figure of the sun?). To the left a tree 
with seven broad leaves. At the foot, an oblong 
square pedestal, in which is figured a serpent, with 
the wavy intervals filled in with dots. 

I place the children of the daughter, Y & s i t h i, 

{] Moles worth, in Ms ^Mcurd-thi Dictionary, notices several 


variants in the orthography of this word egyj- « 
compounds changing the ^ into ^ ^ the t* into 5T ” 
The interchanges of R and L and JR and L may be followed 
in Caldwell's Grammar, but it is sufficient for our purpose 
to notice that the ancient inscriptions fully authorize the 
optional use of Udja or Z&ja. 

f It is remarkable how apparently oomplete an organiza- 
tion of corporate bodies and trade guilds is seen to Wp 
elated m Western when the & care Scripts 
were put upon recoiu. F 


I myself long ago suggested that some such ex planation 


earlier than the children of the mother, G a u t a- 
mi, on numismatic grounds. It is possible that 
the greater glories and ancestral « tutus of the 
grandmother eclipsed, in process of time, the 
subdued claims of the memory of the mother. 

No. 3. Copper and lead. Size 9 of Miormet’s 
scale. Weights range from 180 grains to 19G. 
The execution of the dies is inferior. Numerous 
specimens. 

Obverse — The usual crude bow and arrow. 

Legend — ^ iflrFft grPST f^TFT 

Rano Got ami-put as a Vidavdya- kurasa . 

Reverse — Chaity a device as above, but the tree 
is attached to the main device and rises directly 
from the end of the pedestal. 

Many of these coins are what is technically 
termed ‘double-struck/ i.e. the dies of a suc- 
cessor or adverse contemporary have been repeat- 
ed over the original impression, without any re- 
fashioning of the piece itself. 

These indications are often of much value in 
determining the relative priority of the conjoint 
rulers. In the present instance they authorize us 
to place the children of M a d r i before those 
of Gautami. 

In one case a coin of the Gautami-putras has 
had the identical legends of the original obverse 
repeated over the surface of the old reverse. 

No. 4. Copper. Size 4 of Miohnet’s scale. 
Weight 28 grains. 2 specimens, Hon’ble Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Obverse — Bow and arrow. 

Legend-^ f * * * 

Rano Vasi [tho-pu]toa Vidavdy a- kurasa. 

Reverse— Chaity a, with tree growing on the 
summit. 

. In the field of one specimen, a monogram pos- 
sibly composed of the letters rf^TT tachd or rffiT 
tavd ; on the other example, a letter exactly like 
a Chaldasan-Pehlvi n (a).f 

No. 5. Copper and lead. Size 7. Weight 230 
grains. Sir Walter Elliot. 

Obverse— Device similar in some respects to 
No. 1, but the Chaity a is solid, surmounted 
with the usual half-moon, while the tree is replaced 
by a couch-shell, balanced on the other side of the 
field by a flower. Serpent at foot. 

might apply to the S&h series in a republican system of ro- 
intion, which should account for the over -full list of the 
kings whose names occur on the coins. 

# JJ 1 ® sarL )- e typical form of bow and arrow occurs fre- 
quently on the earliest specimens of the ancient punched, 
corns. See my Indian Weights, Numismata OrientaUa , 
Part I. Plate, %s. 13, &o. 

t See 3 our H. As. Soe. N. S. toI. III. (1868) p. 264. Ifc 
may be as weh to add that the occurrence of such a letter 
on the local coinage ^ need not necessarily reduce the age 
of the pieces so inscribed to the modern limits assigned to 
extant Pehlvi inscriptions. The letters of these alphabets 
are found on very early specimens of the Parthian coinage. 
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Legend. — C^TF ^fcPTT JrRF ^ft^T * 

Rano Got ami -put as a Saraya . . 

Reverse — Four circles, each composed of a 
central dot and two concentric circles, joined 
together by cross -linos— conventionally termed 
the TJjjain symbol. 

No. 6. Lead. Size 5. Weight 86 grains. 
Obverse — Small Chnitya , with three inverted 
semicircles, and serpent at the foot. 

Legend— *51 

Rana VdsifJio-putasa Siri Yastasa. 
(perhaps Saraya) 

Reverse— The Ujjain symbol. 

No. 7. Similar coins, variants. 

Rana VdsUho-putasa Sirivasa . 

One coin has f$TW Sivasa . 

No. 8. Lead. Size 4& Mionnet’s scale. 

Obverse — A woll-executed figure of an elephant, 
to the loft. 

Legend — ^ gcTH 

Ranasa Siri Yana Got ami-put asa. 

Reverse — Four double rings joined by a cross — 
the conventional symbol of TJjjain. J 
No. 9. Load. Size 4. Weight 70 grains. 
Obverse— A boldly sunk die bearing a well de- 
signed figure of a horse to the loft. 

Legend — ^Tlcrtt 3/TO . . • 

Rana Got ami-put as a Sari Y . • • • 
Reverse— The TJjjain symbol. 

No. 10. Copper or bronze. Size 4. Weight (aver- 
age) 35 grains. 

Obverse— A well-outlined figure of an elephant 
free, with trunk erect ; no trappings. 

Legend— 

Sin SataJcani . 

Reverse — Four single circles joined by cross-lines. 
No. 11. Variant. The elephant is decorated with 


rich head -gear. 

Legend — 

YanasataTca . 

JST.B.— The forms of the letters of the legends 
would indicate that these coins belong to a later 
date than the specimens previously described. 

No. 12. Lead. Size 6. Weight 133 grains. 

Obverse— A well-executed figure of a horse to 
the right, with a half-moon in. the field. 

Legend— K&W 

R ana G(otami-putasa) Satabanasa. 

Reverse — Device indistinguishable. 

No. 13. Lead. Size . Weight? 

Obverse- A. crude figure of an elephaut tothelett. 


t See low. As. Soc. Seng. vol. VII. pto hi; Jtaws- 
mata Orientated, “ Ancient Indian Weights, Part 1. , 

Shankar P&jdurang Pwjp ( Ind - Ant - voL L 


Legend — Sarivana or Salivana ; possibly 
fW: TO Siri Vana . 

Reverse — The TJjjain symbol. 

No. 14. Lead. Similar coins. 

Legend — Rfft ^ 

Siri Rudral 

The is sometimes given as and the R has 
to be supplied. 

London , 2Uh July 1877. Edward Thomas. 


Query. 

HEMAD PANT AND THE GAULI UAJAS. 

Who and what was “ Hemad Pant,” who shares 
with the Gauli Eajas the credit of ancient build- 
ings in the Northern Dekhan and Konkan ? One 
story is that he was a Bakshasa ! another that ha 
was a physician, and imported the Modi or cur- 
rent Marathi alphabet from Ceylon; a third 
that he was the Brahman minister of a Musalman 
Sultan in Bidar or Golkonda. 

Professor Weber, in his paper on the Krishna - 
janmdshtami (Ind. Ant. vol. "VI. p» 161 and notes) 
mentions three £f Hemadris” : — 

No. 1. Son of Charudeva, and minister of a 
king Mahadeva [king of where ?] ; composed by 
his command the Chaturvargachint&mani, “per- 
haps at the end of the 13th century.” 

No. 2. Patron of Vopadeva, and minister to 
king Bfimachandra of DeVagiri, ergo belonging to 
the same period; this is, I presume, the Baja 
plundered in a.d. 1295 by Ala’uddin the Parricide, 
and perhaps identical with Dnyanesyara’s patron, 
Bamachandra -Yadava of Newasa {Lid. Ant. 
vol. IV. p- 354. 

No. 3 was “ a commentator on Vopadeva at the 
court of a king Eamaraja.” The locus in quo is 
not given, not being, indeed, necessary to Prof. 
Weber’s argument, but I think there are only two 
B&mar&jas available in this instance— the one 
just mentioned, and the unfortunate ruler of 
Yijayanagara, overborne by the Moslem confe- 
deracy of the Dekhan three centuries later. 

If Hemad Pant were a minister of the Devagiri 
Yadavas, it would go far to confirm the conjee- 
ture already hazarded by Mr. Srikrishna Sasfcri 
Talekar and myself, that they were the Gauli 
Rajas of tradition, as the same building is often 
ascribed to both him and them, add even where 
one monopolizes the credit the style is the same. 
It may be well seen in the lower part of the fort 
of Devagiri itself; and that fort is almost in the 
centre of the country over which the names of 
Hemad Pant and the Gauli Rdjas are known* 


„ 2091 says the BAshtra KAtas of Mankher were Y&dayas, 
but givee no authority. The HowaUi BeWaa certamly 
werefas they state it in then: uwsnriioM, huttheir do- 
3^ lie south of the range of the Gauh tradition. 
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Down here (Kaladgb 1 have not heard of either, 
old buildings being generally (and often, correctly) 
referred to <£ the Jainas.*’ 

It may be added that the 13th century, a period 
of great architectural activity, is just the natural 
epoch to which to refer the great builders of 
tradition. I should like to hunt down this Gauli 
Raj, and I hope that any gentlemen who can afford 
me help will lend it*. It is a disgrace to us 
to accept as a mystery what cannot be a thousand 
years old. W. F. S. 

Dr. HATJGS ORIENTAL MSS. 

The collection of Oriental MSS. chiefly in 
Zend, Pahlavi, Pazend, Persian, and Sanskrit, 
made by the late Dr. Haug when Professor of 
Sanskrit- at Puna, has been purchased from his 
widow for the Boyal Library at Munich, for 17,000 
marks. It will be remembered that Dr. Haug 
acknowledged, in a public lecture, that he had 
obtained many valuable if not unique MSS. from 
Parsis, during a tour he made in Gujarat to col- 
lect MSS. for Government. His right, as a paid 
Government servant, to collect; on his own account, 
under any pretext whatever, was strongly pro- 
tested against in the Bombay newspapers in June 
1863, and especially in June and July 1864, when 


Government was urged to investigate Dr. Haug’s 
conduct in the matter, but no public notice was 
taken of it. 


HEMACHAKDRA’S PRAKRIT GRAMMAR. 

The first part ofHemaehandra’s Prakrit Grammar , 
edited by Professor Pischel of Kiel, has been pub- 
lished. It is the eighth section of Hemachandra’s 
large work on Sanskrit grammar, and is the most 
complete treatise on the earlier Aryan Indian 
dialects as yet published. An edition of the 
text, but quite uncritical, appeared in Bombay in 
1873, edited by Maliabala Krishna. 

Prof. Th. Benfey has published under the title 
Vedica und Verwandtes, a series of papers treating 
mainly of a number of very nice and subtle ques- 
tions of verbal criticism and explanation of dif- 
ficult terms in the Vedas. Most of the papers 
are reprints from the Gottinger gehlehrte A nseigen . 

Mr. Murray has in the press — 4 A Discursive 
Glossary of peculiar Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases, Etymological, Historical, 
and Geographical,’ by Col. H. Yule, C.B., and 
Dr. A. Burnell, — a work the appearance of which 
will be looked for with considerable interest. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


TTeber den Ursprung des Lingakultus in Indien, V. 

F. Kitted. (Mangalor, Basel Mission Book and Tract 

Depository, 1876.) 

In this pamphlet of 48 pages 8vo. the Bev. E. 
Kittel starts a theory in opposition to that pro- 
pounded by Lassen, and supported, though with 
reserve, by Dr. J. Muir, that Liiiga-worship is of 
early Dra vidian origin. He contends that it formed 
no part of the Dra vidian religion before the in- 
fluence of Brahmanism in the south, and in proof 
of this points out that, formerly nt least, $aiva- 
Linga'ism counted more famous shrines in North- 
ern India than in the south ; that the pretended 
abstention of Br&hmans from its officiating priest- 
hood is to be explained, where it really exists, by 
local causes alone ; that t he Br&hmanical legends 
make no allusion to any reception of its worship 
from another race ; that most of the legends rela- 
tive to the Linga point to the north ; and, most 
important of all, that in the south Linga- worship 
is not met with except among the populations 
more or less influenced by Hinduism, while those 
unaffected by its extraneous influence are quite 
ignorant of it. The suggestion, however (pp. 46-7), 
that Linga-worship reached India from Greece 
seems almost entirely without foundation. This 
little brochure if fhH of the most interesting in- 
formation on the actual position of Lingaism in 


the south, its divisions, the origin of its various 
sects, and on the archaeology, literature, and ethno- 
graphy of the Canarese portion 'of the Peninsula. 
It is to be hoped our able contributor will be in- 
duced to give us a second edition of it in an Eng- 
lish dress. 


Travels in India in the Seventeenth Century : by Sir 

Thomas Boe and Dr. John Fryer. (Reprinted from the 

Calcutta* Weekly Englishman.) London : Trubner & Co. 

The title of this work fully explains what it is : 
a good while ago Mr. Talboys Wheeler had The 
Journal of Ms Voyage to the East Indies , and Observa- 
tions there during his residence at the Mogul 9 s Court 
as Ambassador from England , by Sir Thomas Roe. 
Knt., and Dr. John Fryer’s Account of India, re- 
printed in the Calcutta Weekly Englishman. At the 
same time a few copies were struck off in octavo 
form for separate publication. The impression, 
however, was overlooked for some time before it 
was issued. The two works are printed on thin 
paper and form a volume of 474 pages, but are put 
forth without note or comment, index or table of 
contents, and of course without the illustrations 
of the original editions. From its size this re- 
print may be found convenient by the general 
reader, but it will not supersede the earlier edi- 
tions, copies of which are not scarce. 
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SEPULCHRAL URNS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY THE Rt. Rev. BISHOP 

I AM anxious to obtain some information as 
to the extent of the area within which 
sepulchral urns, like those to which I am about 
to refer, are found, and I trust that some read- 
ers of the Antiquary will be so kind as to help 
me to obtain the information of which I am in 
search. 

The urns I refer to are large earthenware jars 
containing fragments of human bones, generally 
in a very decayed state. They are of various 
sizes, corresponding with the age of the person 
whose remains were to be disposed of. The 
largest I have found was eleven feet in circum- 
ference, and the smallest have been between four 
and five. The shape varies a little within certain 
limits, so that I have not found any two per- 
fectly alike, but the type generally adhered to 
is that of the large earthen jars (in Tamil hunai) 
with which the people in this neighbourhood 
draw water for their cultivation. The urn is 
without handles, feet, rim, or cover. It swells 
out towards the middle and terminates in a 
point, so that it is only when it is surrounded 
with earth that it keeps an upright position. 
The urns do much credit to the workmanship of 
the people by whom they were made, being 
made of better-tempered clay, better burnt, and 
much stronger than any of the pottery made in 
these times in this part of India. They would 
contain ahuman body easily enough in a doubled- 
up position, if it could be got inside, but the 
mouth is generally so narrow that it would ad- 
mit only the skull, and one is tempted to con- 
jecture that the body must have been cut into 
pieces before it was put into the urn, or that the 
bones jnust have been collected and put in after 
the body had decayed. Generally decay is 
found to have advanced so far that these theo- 
ries can neither he verified nor disproved. 
Fragments only of the harder bones remain, 
and the urn see ms to contain little more than 
a mass of earth. In one instance I found the 
bones partially petrified, and therefore almost 
perfect, though they had fallen asunder ; but this 
was the large eleven-feet urn referred to above, 
discovered at K o r Is; e i, so that in this instance 
it was conceivable that the body had been 
placed in it entire. At 1 1 a n j i, near Kortalum, 
on opening an urn some traces of the shape 


CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D. 

of a skeleton were discovered. The skull was 
found resting on the sternum, and on each side 
of the sternum was a tibia. It appeared, there- 
fore, as if the body had been doubled up and 
forced in head foremost, though it was not 
clear how the shoulders could have got in. The 
bones were of the consistence of ochre, and 
crumbled to pieces when they were taken out. 
Nothing could he preserved but a piece of the 
skull and the teeth, which were those of an 
adult. Dr. Fry, Surgeon to the Resident of 
Travancore, who was present at the find, point- 
ed out that the molars had been worn down 
by eating grain, and that the edges of the front 
teeth also had been worn down by biting some 
kind of parched pulse. Afterwards, on exa- 
mining the mouths of some natives, I found 
their front teeth worn down a little in the 
same manner, and, as they admitted, from the 
same cause. I have not noticed any distinct 
trace of the bones in these urns having been 
calcined. 

In addition to human bones a few small 
earthen vessels are found in 'most of the jars. 
Sometimes such vessels are arranged outside, 
instead of being placed inside. These vessels 
are of various shapes, all more or less elegant, 
and all appear to have been highly polished. 
At first I supposed they had been glazed, but 
I have been informed by Dr. Hunter, late of the 
Madras School of Arts, that what I noticed was 
a polish, not a true .glaze. Whatever it be, I 
have not noticed anything of the kind in the 
native pottery of these parts -and these times. 
In some cases* the polish or glaze is black, and 
the decay of these blackened vessels seems to 
have given rise to the supposition that the hones 
had sometimes been calcined. 

On the -accompanying plate are sketches of 
five of these little vessels. When these have 
been shown to natives, they say that No. 4* 
appears to have been an oil vessel, and No. 5 
a spittoon. The use of No. 2, the vessel with 
the lid, is unknown. In these times such vessels 
would be made of bell-metal,’ not of pottery. We 
may conclude that the object in view in placing 
these vessels in the urn was that the ghost of 
the departed might be supplied with the ghosts 
of suitable vessels for eating and drinking out 
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of in the other world ! Small stones about the 
size* of a cocoannt are generally found heaped 
round the mouth of the urn, and the discovery 
of such stones ranged in a circle, corresponding 
to the circular month of the urn, will be found 
to be a reason for suspecting the existence 
of an urn underneath. 

The natives of tjhese times know nothing 
whatever of the people by whom this singular 
mode of sepulture was practised, nor of the time 
when they lived. They do not identify them 
with the S a m a n a s, that is, the Jainas and 
Buddhists lumped together, about whom toler- 
ably distinct traditions survive, nor does there 
appear to be anything in or about the jars 
distinctively J a i n a or B u d d h i s t fi c. There 
is a myth current amongst the natives, it is true, 
respecting the people who were buried in these 
jars, but this myth seems to me merely a con- 
fession of their ignorance. They say that in the 
Treta yuga — that is, about a million of years 
ago-— people used to live to a great age, but that 
however old they were they did not die, but the 
older they grew the smaller they became. They 
got so small at length that to keep them out of 
the way of harm it was necessary to place them in 
the little triangular niche in the wall of a native 
house in which the lamp is kept. At length, 
when the younger people could no longer bear 
bhe trouble of looking after their dwarf ances- 
tors they placed them in earthen jars, put with 
them in the jars a number of little vessels con- 
taining rice, water, oil, Ac., and buried them 
near the village. 

The name by which these urns are called in 
the Tamil country does not throw much light 
on their origin. This name assumes three forms. 
In the Tamil dictionary it is madamadakkat- 
idlL A more common form of this word is 
madamadakkan-dali, the meaning of both which 
forms is the same, viz. the tdli, or large jar, 
which boils over. The meaning attributed 
to this by some natives is rather far-fetched, 
viz. that the little people who were placed in 
them used sometimes to come out of the jars 
and sit about, as if they had boiled over out of 
them. The form of this word in use amongst 
the common people seems capable of a more 
raMonal interpretation. This is madamattan- 
do|i, or more properly madonmattan-dali. Ma - 
doftmaUa (Sansk.) means ‘insane/ but it is 
sometimes used in Tamil to mean ‘ very large/ 


as in the Tamil version of the Panchatantra r 
where it is used to denote a very large jungle. 
The great size of the urn being its principal 
characteristic, it would seem that the name in 
use amongst the common people is, after all, 
better -warranted than that which is used by 
those who are regarded as correct speakers. 

Who the people were who buried their dead 
in these urns is a problem yet unsolved. The 
only points that can be regarded as certain are 
those which have been ascertained by the in- 
ternal evidence of the urns and their contents 
themselves. From this it is clear that the’ 
people buried in them were not pygmies, but 
of the same size as people of the present time. 
How they were put in may be mysterious, but 
there is no doubt about the size of their bones. 
The skulls were similar to those of the present 
time. The teeth also were worn down, like 
those of the existing race of natives, by eating 
grain. In a jar opened by Dr. Jagor, of Berlin,, 
a head of millet was found. The grain had 
disappeared, but the husks remained. The un- 
known people must have lived in villages, the 
jars being found, not one here and another* 
there, but arranged side by side in considerable 
numbers, as would naturally be done in a burial- 
ground. They were also a comparatively civil- 
ized people, as is evident from the excellence 
of their pottery, and the traces of iron Imple- 
ments or weapons which have sometimes been 
found in the jars. The conclusion from all this 
which seems to me most probable is that they 
were the ancestors of the people now living in 
the same neighbourhood. If this were the true 
explanation, it is singular that no relic, trace, or 
tradition of such a mode of sepulture has sur- 
vived to the present day. And yet, if we were 
to adopt the supposition that they were an alien 
race, it would be still more difficult to conjecture 
who they were, where they came from, and why 
they disappeared. 

I have myself seen those urns both In the 
Tinnevelly and Madura districts and in northern 
and southern Tr^vancore, — that is, on both sides 
of the Southern Ghats, and the object 1 have in 
view in sending these particulars to the Anti- 
quary is to ascertain in what other districts of 
India they are found. If the area within which 
they are found can be accurately traced, some 
light may be thrown thereby on their history. 

Idaiyangudi, Tinnevelly District. 
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ON THE KRISHNA,! ANM AS HT AMT , OR KRISHNA’S BIRTH-FESTIVAL. 

BY Phof. A. WEBER, BERLIN. 

{Cord inued from p. 180.) 

(Translated from the German by Miss Tvjeedie.) 

taken in a solemn manner on the morning of 


We come now to the representation of the 
celebration of the festival itself. On the in- 
tricate questions of a calendic sort which be- 
long to it, we do not enter further here, as they 
have been sufficiently discussed already. One 
point, however, in this respect appears of im- 
portance : the dividing of the celebration into 
two forms, one a simple form which consists only 
in the observance of a strict fast (see above, 
p, 163) ; while the other, depending on the coin- 
cidence of the date with a particular star, ap- 
pears as the original celebration of the festival, 
with which alone we have to do here. We have 
seen already that in it also two forms are to be 
kept separate from each other ; one of which 
keeps the god in view together with his mother, 
while the other presents him alone; in the 
former case the celebration is combined with 
the preparation of a shed intended for the recep- 
tion of a woman about to give birth to a child, 
adorned with pictures from the history of the 
holy nativity, and in which the mother of the 
god, with her son drinking at her breast, is re- 
presented resting on a coubh, and receiving the 
worship consecrated to her ; in the second case 
the picture of the god is worshipped over a 
jug. As the sources for this last form of the 
celebration, we have only the secondary texts 
6'c. (= Sv. 3) Vi. J . Ud. In D. and Ms . both 
forms of the festival are brought forward. The 
rest of the texts recognize only the first form. 

The richness and abundance of the material 
now before us in these various texts is so great 
that we are obliged to limit ourselves. I have 
therefore chosen as a guide the representation 
which the older Bhdvisliya texts 0 . G . Set. offer, 
having at the same time due regard to the 
variations of the rest of the texts from it, but 
referring only, as far as seemed indispensable, to 
the rites and formulae peculiar to them. 

After the necessary cleansing of the teeth 
on the previous day (N) the vow of fasting is 

* Compare with this the quite analogous sentence ^ 

the Vardlwpur&m (Chambers 585a, foL -130 ao, on the 
occasion of the motsyadvddast) : m , , , , 

ek&daiy&ih rwr&Mrah sthiM chtiiv&pare hcm% \bhok- 
shydml pwndaHUksha Swmam me bhm& ctouto I , 
The formula, it is evident, is one generally acknowledged 


the feast-day. This is done, according to E JS\ 
after previous calling on the gods as witnesses 
(with the words — 

surged} somo yarned} Jeddah samdhye bhutdny ah ah 
hshapd ! pavano dikpa.Ur bhumir dkdsam khojehar - 
dinar dh (°rd nardl } , NS.) | brdhnyam ( brdhnam , 
NS.) sdsanam dsthdya kalpadhvarii (kalpantdin 
Vr.) ilia samnidlmn | ) 

amid sprinkling of water out of a copper vessel 
filled with fruits, flowers, and roasted barley, 
and with water, while reciting, according to 
G 24, Sb 54 K 55 a, B. Ms. Ud the following 
sentence,* asking for the god’s assistance ( 
adya sthitvd nirdhdrali svobhute paramesvara Uw 
pare , hani , Sb.) { bhokshye 5 h am p u n d amk aksha 
sarconam me hhdvd 9 chynia (’ vyaya , Sb.) |j 
“ Remaining without nourishment to-day, I 
shall feast to-morrow, 

0 high lord, 0 lotus-eyed one, be a defence 
to me, thou unshaken one !” 

Ms. JD. reads the second hemistich thus : — 
bholcshydmi Bevakijputra asminjanmdsktamwrate 
(the last pdda as in Ga also) | , and Ud. has— 
learishye pdranam tatra hhalctim me hy achatavi 
burn | 

Ga adds other three hoM-slokas to this : — 
sarvapdtakandidya prasanno bhava hesava | 
idam vratam may d' dev a grihUam pur at as tava j 
nirvighnoum siddhim dydtu prasanne tvayi Jcesava |[ 
u Be gracious to me, OKesava! to the blot- 
ting out of all my sins. 

Let this vow which I have now taken before 
thee, 0 god ! be accomplished without hin- 
drance, through thy grace* OKesava!” 

B 24 has the following sentence 

adya’liarn pundarikdlcsJM sraddhdyvMojiiendriyah | 
upavdsam hcvrishydmi mrajanmdsldamivratam 

(We f) || „ T 

0. Sa. Se. give no sentence at all; .Lastly 
R. (p. 26) quotes from the Samvatsarapradipa 
the four following impressive verses, in the 
use of which N (&L 306) 6. Vi. and Sb. join 
with him. (Kd. has o nly w. 1 and 4) t 

FJS AJSTC SSEftWSA* 

kdksha saramrii charmam tava 
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Ydsudevam samuddisya (samabhy archy a, jV.fol. 266) 
sarvapdpapraSantaye \ upavdsam kaHshydmi hrish- 
ndshtamydrh nabhas y almm j| 1 || 
adya krish n dshtamim devim ( chaiva Vr.) nabhas - 
chandra-sarohinim, (sic I so N both times, thus 
also 8k. and 22. p. 33, where v. 2 recurs ; only 
Vr. has chandram) | archayitvopavdsena bhokshye 
’ ham apa/re ’hani [1 2 || 

enaso (eua cha Vr.) mokshakdmo f smi yad govinda 
triyonijam ( iriyojanam niyojitam Vr . 1) } tan me 

muncha iu mdm trdhi patitam 6okasdgare {} 3 || 
dj anma )7iara nam ydvad yan mayd diiskJcritam kri- 
tam | tat prandsaya govinda prasida purushoU 
tama j| 4 || 

“To the honour ofYasudevaX will fast now 
for the expiation of all sins | 

To-day, as the eighth day of the black half of the 
Nabhas moon || 

Celebrating by fasting to-day thsKrislindshtami, 
the Nabhas month and the moon | 

Together with Hohim f then to-morrow I shall 
eat again )} 

I wish, O Govinda! to atone for the sinsf 
of three births l 

Blot them out to me, and save me who fell into 
a sea of trouble H 

From birth to death, whatever evil deed X have 
done | 

Cancel it, 0 Govinda! be gra cions, Puru- 
shottama !|f” 

From this specimen we may form an idea 
of the variations of the several representations, 
even in those cases where substantially the same 
subject is treated of, and draw from it a further 
conclusion as to cases where real differences 
are dealt with. 


At midday of the day of the festival a bath 
is to* be taken in clean river — or other water 
(O* O. B. N.), making use of sesamum Sa. 
N. K. D. (white sesamum). J (black ditto), 
Ms (oil of black sesamum), carrying a myro- 
b&lan fruit on the head (dhdtriphalam sirasi 
dhritvd, /.). Jxl Sb the bath is placed before 
the taking of the vow of fasting: thus also 
in Ud. (dvitiyadine brdhme muhurte utthgya tilth 
malakasndnam ) . 


After this jthe setting up on an auspicious 
f See VishnurdhcLsya in M t ride ante p 164 

•ASsMffissa ssssasr > 


spot of a suiikdgriha (house for a woman 
in childbirth) takes place. Thus according to 
0. tia. O. B. K. N. (& Vr.) D. Ms. In B. Sk. 
indeed this subject is not specially mention- 
ed, but “the house* * simply is described as 
the scene of the ensuing celebration (griham 
upakramya) : probably, however, the same 
thing is meant by it. For the preparing 
of such a separate shed intended for the 
purpose of being occupied while passing 
safely through the time of lying in, is a 
constant Indian custom, which appears to 
have come down from pretty early times. The 
reason of it was probably, on the one hand the 
wish to keep the impurity connected with child- 
birth at a distance from the other members of the 
family as well as from the dwelling-house proper, 
and on the other the better opportunity there- 
by offered of defending and guarding the 
mother and child from all bad demoniacal in- 
fluences. After the quotations in K. iii. 1 fob 
6a, b, but especially in Anantadeva’s Saih- 
skdrakaustubha (foT 56a&), the sutihdgriham 
is, according to a text of Vasish tha,t con- 
tained in the Barijdta (Madanapdrijd ta, see 
Aufrecht, Gatalogus , pp. 274, 275) to be 
erected in the south-west region. Ananta- 
d e v a gives also astrological information from 
G a r g a respecting the right time to enter it 
( sutikdgdravesanam, sit t ikdv esanam), as well as 
special texts from, the JPddma respecting the 
erection itself, x&c.§ According to him, it is to be 
made well defended on all sides, to be erected 
on a good situation, firm and secure, by people 
skilled in building, and to be provided with a 
door to the east, and one to the north. After 
the worship of the gods, Brahmans, and 
cows has taken place, the enceinte one enters, 
calling on the Brahmans for blessings, amid 
conch sounds and other music. Only kindred 
and trustworthy women afterwards enter. (Meal 
of . ricinus roots mixed with gh% serves to 
facilitate the birth.) According to the Vi$h~ 
nudharma , it is to be inhabited for ten days 
(precisely on the tenth the in-lying woman gets 
up again, see Par. I. 17 &dnkh. g. I. 24) and 


, ’ att ijivucivya vara vena cha I 

prasuta bahavas tatra tath& klesaksham&dayah II 

cl l a .P rav ^eyn(h) striyas cha tat | 
erandamulaclillrqena saghritena tathaiva t&m (lacuna, t ) II 
Pafchat kSrye ta tat kshiped iti | 
Compare Kd. in. 1 fol. 186; s&tik&praveso goviprade- 

Iaha J ka^h li j ntVa mantravM y a 8rh08hena e&patyastribhih 
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during tlie time is to be provided with arms, fire, 
links, full jugs, lights, with a pestle, and with 
pictures painted in water-colours (probably for 
protection against bad demons). ^ 

$Jc. contains other accounts of the sutiM- 
griha, under the word itself, and words of si- 
milar signification sutikdgeha * , sutikdvdsa, su- 
tikdbhavana , stiUgriha, and sidtgriha. Accord- 
ing to it, aris/i fa in Asmara (&c. see Pet. W., 
s . v.) is also to bo taken as a synonym for 
it (so indeed Eagh. III. 15). According to 
the B hdvajpra Icdsaf it is to bo made eight 
hands long and four wide (that would be a 
very narrow measurement!). According to the 
VaJmipurdna,, chap . 'praj dpaiisargcb, J bad demons 
surround it, but good spirits stay there too, 
who then, on the sixth (the specially critical) 
day after the birth, are to be worshipped with 
offerings. The night of that day is to he 
passed waking,— so according to the Vishnu- 
dharmoUara.% 

The accounts in this place of the setting up of 
the sdtihdgrilm agree with these statements, 
at the same time they also show some special 
peculiarities. 

The pillars (N) made of plantain stems 
are to he covered with lotus-coloured (ruby red), 
variegated (00), with white, yellow,, red, 
striped or green. 0a. D.) cloths. It is to be 
decorated with wreaths of sandalwood, pearls 
and jewels (0, with amnlets 0. Sa. N.), with 
new pitchers ( hodasa ) filled with water (N .) , with 
numerous flowors and fruits, and rows of lamps, 
and to be perfumed with wreaths of flowers, 
sandalwood and agallochum. It is to be 
arranged quite like a goJculam , byre, or 


vahnini tinduk&l &taih pr pa i . I 

nrasalena tath& v&rivorrakais chitritena cha |[ , 

Tinduka Diowpyroa embryoptena, Pera. (Pei. Wort.) , 
JXomiros gUtmosa, a species of ebony, from the fruit 
XTa tU of resin is obtained, that , is used in Im~ 
as nitcb. for caulking vessels, &c. (Wilson.) . _ , 

a8 f Compare Brahmivaivarta , srtkris hm^anrmklimdri 

antardh&nam varam prM&t k&mas&yitvam eva cba !i, 

§ sdtik^v&sanilayA janmadA nama devat&b | 

ii 


cowherd’s cot, [] and to be filled with milk- 
maids (00.). Fetters for women, iron swords, 
a sacrificial post, along with a black (A 7 .) he-goat 
are to be found inside ; a pestle" is to be laid down 
at the door, guards are to he placed in it, likewise 
the goddess S h a s h t h i,* and all sorts of 
selected meats for the gods (idols) in rich abund- 
ance (00. Sa.) Of the decoration ofthe walls 
with pictures from the “ holy history,” which 
ha. (Ms.) mentions here, 00. treat but in the 
sequel, see below. According to Sa. the setting 
up of the stttihagriha, is also to be accompanied 
with music of all kinds, dancing and singing. 

It is highly surprising, first of all, that, accord- 
ing to these statements, the sutihd gr iJiam is to 
be set up like a gohulam . For the legend itself 
is quite consistent throughout, in stating that 
D e v a k i gave birth to Krishna in prison. 
Evidently a transference has here taken place 
toDevaki of those circumstances in which 
Y a s o d a, who received the newly bom child 
immediately after his birth, on her part gave 
birth to her own child, that magical girl who is 
exchanged with him. The reason of this indeed 
can only be that, from the beginning, the cele- 
bration of the Janmdshtami festival stood in 
close relation to the representation of Krish- 
na’s growing up among cowherds, and con- 
sequently this conception entirely prepon- 
derated over the other, according to which he 
was a prince born in prison. 

The following is the wording of the texts 
belonging to this : — First of all, OG. (the first 
sloka also in B. v. 696, 70) : 

tatah sndtvd cha madhydhne nadyddu vimale jale J 
devydh susobhanam kcurydd Dwahydh mtiMgri- 

hamf |1 25 » 


visas- 

thanam, yathS : kMena yrajara w *<■>? 

janubhy&h saha p&mbkyam nngamaimu vgahratoh | itt 

0, veshtab&rt «fct, Snnkhal& M *• JP*°‘ 
bably (he fetters are meant, which, according *9 “e legend, 
Kansa had caused to be put on bm sisterD evakiand 
husband Yasudeva (see above, p. 176). Ine p^ue 

SSSKTfflS ; f j- 

on the wall Compare Samsk. Kami. foL 59a, tatan 

SStdm kba&gUislm bkagavatim oka 
fh^o^h^r P |ayet ManmadSbhyo rnuna rtinfcna- 

TSiTcl^Wind 

rath kwry&d. 
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padmaragaih pat&is chit y air manditam charchitam 
hchham [ ramyam chandanamdldbhir mukt&mani- 
vibhushitam J [| 26 [| 

mrvam gohidavat hdryam gopijanasamdiculam | 
vadhukdrair (?) lohakhat)gai(r) yupachhdgasaman- 
vitam.§ jj 27 Jf 

dvdro vinyasiamu&alayi rahshitam ralcsliaptila- 
kaih*f t j shashthyd devyd 3 pi* - samptiornam, naivcd - 
yair vividhaih kritaih [| 2S |[ 

emniddi yathdsaktyd (°kti C) kariavyam stitikd- 
griham | 

Then 8a : tato 3 shtamydm tilaili sndto ( sndtvdVr *) 
nadyddau vimale jale || IS || 

sudese sohhanam hurydd Devahydh stitihdgrihamf | 
s day 'dais iathd raktaih karvurair liaritair (will 

n ii 

vdsobldh solhiiam Jcritvd samantdi kalasairnavaih [ 
pushpaih phalair anekais cha dipdlibhir atas 
tatah || 20 || 

inishpamdldvichitramcha chandandgarudMpitam | 
atiramyam anaupamyani§§ mkshdmanivibMshi- 
tam, || 21 1| ' 

harivansasya charitam gokulam cha vilekhayet 
(also in D. 1036, where however h. cha taiha 
gok-ulam vilihhdpayet) | tat am (Vr., tato Sa ) 
v&ditraninddair vindvenuravdlmlam || 22 || 
nntyagtiakramopetam mangalais cha samantatah J 
veshtakdribhakhadgam (?) kritvd nddam cha yat- 

dvdre vinyasya musalam rahshitam ■ rakshapdla- 
, • j shashthyd devyd ’dhishthitam cha tad griham 
chotsavais tathd, || 24 |J 

evam vibhavasdrena kritvd, tat ( Vr.,tu Sa) sutilcd- 
gnham | 

N(S.Vr.): tatah kadaKstamblvxvdsolhir dmra- 
pallavayutasajala^rnakdla&air dipaih puslvpa- 
rnoMbhvr yutarn agrmidMpitam (, svagaru 0 Vr.) aqni ■ 

h^Mrpkha^ga-krishnachdga-rdkshdmani-dvdrcm- 

yoMmmscdiAijwtam mangalopetam shashthyd devyd 
dim .sthitam Devahydh s&tikdgriham vidhdya | 

Ms.: rato madhydlme krishnatailair nadyddau 
snatvd sv.dete Devahydh mtihdgriham kurydt | 

tatmiiva) vaso-darpma-pallavMibhu torandni 
hpdvd wtOmm dvadhya, tatra ghritataUapakvdni 
tatjcalaphal.ini pushpaddradni cha va{d)dhvd, hud- 
)'lf 0 * « * * * viUkhya, srinkhald-lokakhadga- 
chhdgamusalMi dvdri vinyasya, meshyd {methydrh?) 

raXjamani° 0h * a VWnetrodr and: 

J.?Sb" Se °° Ild » ™“tmg in 0 •• compare 

+ r^lZ y ^ P’de'oy&g cha tairaiva C. 
with the reading ***' 102 *’ h < 


raksliapdlanolikhya (°pdldn dlihhya ?) tanmadhye 
sarvato bhadraman dale 

Now, beside this representation of the locality 
of the festival as a sutikugrilia, there stands 
firstly a second in which it is described not 
with this special name, but with the general 
name mandapa ; that is to say as an “open (?) 
pavilion sort of hair 5 (Pet. Wiirt.). Thus 
M. itself already (see p. 163), where, unfor- 
tunately, nothing further is remarked. And 
thus further also Sb. Sc. Vi 2. (Vi. 1 abstains, 
from any remark upon the locality). Sb it is 
true, has only the short notice that the mandapa 
is to be decorated with fonts and flowers (with 
wreaths of flowers, Sv. 2). According to tic. it is 
to be built of plantain stems, over a consecrated 
circle, which itself forms the centre of a 
space measured oft' with a cow’s skin; it is to 
be provided with four doors, to he decorated 
with fruits and flowers, and a beautiful varie- 
gated awning is to be spread over it. In the 

same way proceeds Vi 2, only that here, instead 
of the space measured off with the cow’s skin a 
consecrated holy circle, called a sarvatobhadm - 
mandala is prescribed, with all kinds of mystic 
requisites, according to the manner of the 
Ta?itra ritual. 

Lastly, excluding any account of the mandapa, 
this sarvalobhadramandalam only is named|| 
m Ud. as the place of the celebration, an 
arrangement which is taken (compare ibid, for 
example 3a, 20a) from the general precepts 
of the Y a i s h n a v a ritual, as it is contained 
m Ms., while the accounts of the setting up of 
the mandapa here constitute! a special pecu- 
liarity of this one festival, probably appointed 
to form a kind of counterpoise to the SutikCigriha 
in the other form of the celebration. More, 
over, Ms. itself on its part, unites here (see 
above) both representations, in which it re- 
cognizes the sutikdgriham as well as the sarvato- 
Ihadramandalam ,— the latter placed in the 
middle of the former. 


f,^j° J ^ r 'J l ^ % kramyammiorcimy(i7li set 

art 
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T3ie texts run as follows in the first 
place, has only — 

sampaclyd ’ rchanasddhanam 

II 55 || 

mandapam sobhanam kritvd plalapuslijoddibhir 
{pushpamdld 0 TV.) yatam | 

Sc. : sauvarni pratimd Mr yd pddydrghydcha - 
maniyakam | pdtrdnt {pdtram Vr.) sampddya vi- 
dhivat pujopakaranam {Vr.,jyo Q Sa) tathd || 6 || 
gocharmamdtram samlipya madhye manclalam 
dcharet | brahnddyd dev aids tatra sthdpayiivd 
prapujayet || 7 || 

mandapam rachaijet iatra IcadaMstambhamandi - 
tarn | chaturdvdrasamopetam (sic !) phalapushpddi- 
tiohhitam || 8 || 

vitdnam iatra vadhmydd vichitram chaiva eoblia- 
ncm | 

Vi 2.* : Mchau de$e tu samstlidpya gomayena 
vichah shariah | mandalam kdrayet iatra pancha- 
varnena sobhitam || 14 || 

navanabham sd-ravindam sarvatob hadra- samjni- 
tam ; | mandalam kdrayen madhye manohlddaka* 
ram par am || 15 || 

. Metatan dulapishtena pahchavarnena bhupaie; ] 
mandapam kdrayet tatra sutoranasamanvitam 

n m 

chaturdvdrdnvitam hy etat sthdpayet teshu devaidh | 
prathamadvdradese tu varunam sthdpayet tat ah 

II 17 [| 

( £C Kuvera at the second, Devendra at the third, 
Oanandyaham at the fourth door vr. 18-20) 
TTd. sarvatobhadramandalam hartavyam. 

After the erecting and decorating of the suti- 
Mgriha , in the manner described above, the 
placing of the pictures of the gods to be 
worshipped at the approaching festival is to be 
taken in hand. In the first place a picture 
of Devaki, made of gold, silver, copper, 
brass, clay, wood, or jewels, or only painted 
with colours, is to be placed” in the middle of 

* A marginal note has only shodasdronh likhech chakrarh 
tanmadhye did * shtapankajam | 
t According to Sh. hy srimtsa is to he understood a 
row of white hair (whshuhstha-iuMavima-daksMi&var- 
ialom&vaU) found on the breast, towards the right side,' 
which is regarded as the characteristic of a mahd 
purusha; Krishnaddsa understands by it an amulet 
(hritsamgatannaniviseshali) to ha worn on the heart after 
the manner of the kmstubhi. Malli n&tha in Raghuv. 
xvii. 29 explains kivatsa hy grihavi§esha, (\). Might not 
perhaps the older form of the word he kwrikshci ? Compare 
Vwrdlmnih. xxriii. 10 in Kern (who puts srivakshas as 
the original form; compare however 8k.: Mvnkshakah, 
purh, akasyob krid&vartah, iti TrikdtvMesliah, as well 
as Wilson, sub voce, and m’y treatise on the Bhagavatt, II. 
312). The employing of srivatsa as a sign of happiness 
comes down from early times, probably from the Buddhists 
and Jains (see again Burnouf, Lotus, pp. 608-9, 617); 
after all, the proper meaning of it, as well as its most 
ancient form and date, is still undetermined : a reference 
to the sign of the Cross, and to the Agnus Dei, as I have 
conjectured in the Zeitung derDeut. Morgrnl. Qesellschaft, 
VI. 94, does not appear to he contained in it. 


the siitikdgrika. This represents Devaki as 
endowed with all the characteristics of beauty, as 
half asleep, as radiant as burnished gold ; more- 
over in company with her son,— as having in facts 
just given birth to him, and being rejoiced in con- 
sequence of this moment (of the pain overcome ?) 
while the sleeping child, lying at htr side, is 
drinking at her breast, his own breast furnishedf 
with the holy srivatsa sign, and the colour of his 
skin like the leaves of the blue lotus. 

Here again is something very surprising 
about this representation. For while the legend 
throughout informs us that at Krishna’s birth 
there was danger in delay, that his father 
Va s u d e v a had to carry the newly-born child 
immediately away, to escape the dangers that 
threatened him, the above representation, which 
shows us the mother and child (the former, too, 
“joyfully moved”) slumbering beside each other 
on a couch, presents a picture of undisturbed 
repose, and stands therefore in such direct 
contrast to the legend that it is difficult to sup- 
pose that both representations have grown up 
on the same ground. The representation in this 
place appears as foreign as the difference dis- 
cussed above (p. 283) in reference to the locality 
of Krishna’s birth. 

Now the texts relating to this now are — First 
in 00 8a K, as follows J: — 
tanmadhye pratimd stMpyii {Mr yd B.) § sd del 9 py 
ashtavidhd smritd {kdnchanddivhiirmitd B.) || 29 |j 
kdheham rdjati idmri palttali mrinmayt tathd | 
ddrvimanimayi chaiva* varnikdlikUtd ’pi vaff |i 30 j| 
sarvalakshanasampannd ( sampurnd 0. Sa K.) par - 
yanke chd ’rdhasuptik&XX | prata'pioMuchandbdsd 
mayd saha tapasvmi §§ [[ 31 || 
prastutd chaprasntdcha tatkshandch chaprahar- 
shitd** | mdm cha ’pi [tatra Sa K.) bdlakam sup - 

X And v. 29b, 30 also in B ; 29b, 31 b, 32Z), 33a, also in R. 

§ Some of the various readings given by Dr. Weber are 
omitted.— Ed. 

*i[ paitili 0., pitali na punas tatha B. (!) 

* vrikshi 8a, varkshi Sv. 1 A. K, manomayi, manimayi 0, 
lohi va mrinmayi karya B. 

ft Thava 0 K, varnakair likhita tathd 8a. K, varnikalik- 
hitakshara B. 

XX °kam 0., p. sarvaguptikd 0., p. chd ’shtasalyake Sa., 
p. cha patavrite, K. 

§§ °hhdsam maharhi sutapasvini Si (°ham susntasvinim 
Sv 1), Devaki sutapasvini R. The whole hemistich is want- 
ing m K. where we have : Devakim tatra chaikasmin pm- 
dese sutikdgrihe | which is perhaps deutorology of the ac- 
count further onof Yasoda: see below. 

IflT ? prasutd chdpraeutd va C. 0 (but both toes cha), 
prastutarh (prasri 0 Sv 1) cha prasuptam cha Sa, prastutahi 
cha prasutaih cha K. 

** takshanach cha 0 , tatkshandd brahmaharshitd 0 (for 
tatkshanat, see 0 v. 55), sthdpayen manchakopari sa. K. 
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tarn parymike sianapdyinam (prasutdniradach ha- 
vim R.) |! 32 j| 

s A v a tsav a Jcs li a n opetamf ydlotpaladalachhgvhn% 

B. lias, according to O 29 h, 30, tiie following 
verse 

DevoMp raiimd kdryd hdld ru pasamanv itd || 72 || 
hi&tur utsamgascmisihasya hrishtasya ( ?Krishnasya) 
sfanapdyinah \ (from 72& obviously pvatimd kdryd 
is to be supplied.) 

N, ($. Vr.) su t ikdgr ihamad hy e pra elia dapatdvritam 
fprach ddayapaitd 0 S., prachddyavritta Vr.) man - 
cJiakam sthdpayitvd Cyet Fr.)§ madhydhne naclyd- 
dijale iilaih sndtvd , <t? rdhardtre saparivdrci. kri- 
krishn apu jdm karishya' i it l samkalpya , “ kancha - 

n% likhiid tathe”-ty uktdnyatamena pratimdm 

vidhdya . 

Kd. tatah suvarnarajatddimayyo mrinmayyo vd 
hhiiiyddilikliitd vd pratimd yathdkuldchdram hdr~ 
ydh td yaihd , paryanke prasupia-Devakydh stanam 
pibanthh kri -Krishnapratimdm nidhdya ... 

Independently altogether of the fact that Sa. 
is described as borrowed directly from Mm, we 
see distinctly from the following statement of 
Bhd. that this same representation is also found 
already in Hemadri 

kri-Knshna-DevaH- Vasudeva-Yakodd-Nandddi - pra- 
iimdnirmdna-tatpujanddiprak&rddikam vrata-Hemd- 
drau spashtam. 

As we saw above (pp. 175, 176, 177 ff. 
281), another representation, which makes the 
image of the god to be worshipped over a jug, 
comes alongside of the one just described 
of the mother lying on a couch ( paryanka ) 
with her child drinking at her breast. It 
is contained first in those texts which (see 
above, p. 284) do not at all mention the 
sutikdgriha , hut introduce the mandapa , or 
only the sarmtobhadramandala , namely Sc. Vi. 
TJd . ; 1[ to these are added, instead, D Ms. ( J ), 
both of which texts, on one hand describe the 
sutikdgriha itself (/has nothing regarding it,) 
but also represent the worship as taking place 
over a jug ; and secondly an addition (see note §) • 
very awkwardly inserted by Vr. in ' the re- 
presentation of (A.). Now according to Ms. 
this jug is to be placed in the sutikdgriha , or 
eventually in the sarvatobhadramandala drawn 

f srivatsavakstabpllrn^iiig-aih 0 R (p. 28), srivatsavak- 
shasarh. Bantam N. (Kd.) 

X E. wants the whole hemistich. 

§ Here Vr. inserts, very mal & propos, the description of 
the kalasa, &e. 

“f With exception of A ft, where indeed the mandapa is 
named as the place of worship, hut regarding the inode of 
the latter, whether over paryanka or kalasa, nothing is said. 

It is moreover addressed thereto Kyis hp a alone, who, 
at the same time, as the further details show, ^ represented 


in the middle of it, and the picture of Kris li~ 
n a drinking at his mother’s breast is to be 
laid directly on the jug. Ms. besides, leaves 
optional instead of it, the worship of the two 
asleep on a mahehaka (couch). Lastly, on occa- 
sion of the Jay anti festival, treated of separately 
in Ms. — J. (see above, p. 179), no mention 
at all is made of the last mode ; Krishna’s 
picture, further, is not laid directly on the jug, 
but a “ new red.” jug, “ filled with consecrated 
water, provided with the so-ealled five jewels,*' 
and adornedf with perfumes and wreaths of 
dowers,” is in the first place to be covered by 
another vessel, of gold, silver, copper, or reeds 
(according to circumstances), filled with sesame, 
and it is then on this vessel that the golden 
picture of the god comes to lie ; which has more- 
over to represent Mm as a suckling infant 
looking up into Ms mother’s face. — In all these 
points, then, D agrees completely, only it adds 
that the child presses the point of th© breast 
with Ms hands, and looks up repeatedly and 
lovingly into the face of the mother : after this 
only, according to D, is the sutikdgriham to be 
prepared. 

Quite the same representation as in JD , or at 
the Jay anti form in Ms., is found in Ud only 
that it is added that the jug is to be placed 
iu the octagon-shaped middle of the sarva- 
tobhadramandalam ; the Krishna in the pic- 
ture moreover is described here as four-armed, 
obviously to mark especially Krishna’s iden- 
tity with Vishnu. Lastly, Vi. 1-2 , Sc. make 
no mention at all of the relation of Krishna 
to his mother. A golden figure of Krishna 
covered with a cloth is to be worshipped 
over a jug, Vi 1 says quite shortly, while 
Vi 2 (as well as a marginal note on it of a 
different wording) and Sc, in agreement with 
B. (Vr.), cover the jug in th© first place with a 
vessel, and the image is only to be placed on tbe 
latter. Vi. has all kinds of specialities in regard 
to it ; gives, among other things, the measure — 
that is, the value — of the golden K r i s h. n a- 
image at eight mdshas, which does not seem 

also as newly born. 

.. * G°ld, diamond, sapphire, ruby, and pearl, Hom&dri 
131 , * l . accor ding to the Gaud a, gold, silver, corals, pearl, 
and rfyavatpa (?), ibid. 

t All these accounts of the jug result from the adjective 
Pjrvokte, referring back to fol. 20a (navam lohitath sud- 
dhodakapuritam pancharatnopetam gandh&kshatapushpa- 
m&lSlamkritam kalasam) by which it is here (see p. 288) ' 
described, and they apply also, in like manner, to the 
yanm&shtami also. 
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very high (according to Mann viii. 134 this 
would bo only a hcA£-sanvarna 9 40 hr ishnaht) . 
The addition (see p. 280 n.) made by Vr. de- 
scribes only the preparing of the ht'lasa, and its 
being set up in a .s nirvatobkadramandala, both 
quite as IK Vi 2 and So.; regarding the use to be 
made of it for the worship of the image of 
Kris ii n a Vr. is altogether silent : as the author 
cannot well set himself too much in opposi- 
tion to the other texts quoted by him, as well 
as to his sources S N. ; ho borrows, however, 
in the course of the discussion two more addi- 
tions from the /o dam-ritual, namely the 16 
zipackdras and the angapujd (see below, p. 291). 

Now this worship over the jug is a highly 
peculiar feature, the cause of which, as well as 
the object of it, is still not quite clear to me. 
1 have first met with it in that festival- cycle 
which (see p. 179) the Vardhapurdna con- 
secrates to the ten or eleven avatdras of 
V i s h n u, which are all to be worshipped 
in the same manner (as above in Vi. and Sc). 
Perhaps just in this lies the explanation of the 
riddle. *At the head of these avatdras stands 
the incarnation of Vish n u as a fish, and In 
this the worship in or over a jug is of course fully 
justified :J perhaps the celebration of the other 
festivals of this kind may have been regulated 
according to the type of the first ava,t d ra -festival P 
The jug in which, according to the tradition, — 
see Satap. Br . I,, 8. 1. 3 ( kumhhydm ), bid . Stud. 
vol. I. p. 163, — the first progenitor Mann 
brought up the fish which saved him from the 
flood would then be the original § of. this. 

From the accounts in Ms. of the festivals 
of the Vaishnava ritual it further follows with 
certainty that this same tyjie recurs in them 
throughout, aud this harmony after all is not 
confined merely to the worship over the jug, but 
extends itself to the whole habitus of the cele- 
bration, viz. to the angapujd , — that is, the wor- 
ship of the separate members of the idol’s body, — 
to the watch kept through the night, and to the 
giving away of the idol to the dchdrya on the 
next morning at. the breaking of the fast. In 
Ms., it is true, several farther specialities appear, 

% In the middle of four jugs which represent the four 
»eas, in the mats yadv&dast (in M&rgaJira month, Cham- 
bers 585a, fol. 131a) a stand is placed covered with a cloth 
(tesh&m madhye subham pttharfa] sthdpayed, vastragaroh %- 
tam also a golden, silver,* copper, or wooden vessel {pa- 
tram) ; and in this the idol in the form of a golden fish is laid. 
The statement that then further this pMram with the 
idol is to be set down upon a jug ( kumbha , ghat a, kala&a , 
Ac.) is indeed not, found here, but in the following avatdra 


as the placing'of the jug in the sarvaiolhadraman- 
dalam , the detached explanation of the 
angapuja, &c., and the coincidence of Vi. So. also 
in them shows that their representation, while 
it keeps aloof from the special peculiarities of 
the Janmdshtami celebration, is founded on an 
adaptation to the general forms of the Vaish- 
nava ritual. 

The connected texts run thus: — 

Sb.ma^ylapuvbSoblianathkritvdplmlapushpdAihliir 
yutam | tasmln mam ptijayed bhaktyd gandha - 
pushpddibhih prithak || 56 || 

upaohdraih sholasablitr dudd cosclksharav i d y ay a j 

Ms. (fol. 326) tannuidye sarvatobhadramandale 
purvohte kala&e haimim raj at dm tdmrim paifia - 
1dm (!) manimaydm (!) vdrhsliim mrinmayiih 
h'khyarupdm vd sambhavantim &ri-Kr islwi ay rati- 
mdm De vahistana mdhaydm vi-nyasya, mauchake 
vd prasuptarndtristamim pioantam suptam &r%~ 
Krishnam vinyasyn. . . . 

J. tat ah purvoktahalasasthdpite liai me rawpye 
tdmre vainave vd Ulapuniapdtre haimam Deva- 
histana mdhay am Jana ni niuhham av t * lo k a yanta m 
hshirddisndpitam dev am avasthdpya . . . . 

X). uposhakas tu madhydhne snatah suklatilalh 

Subhaih || 97 || 

kritvd >9 hnikam tatah karma sthdpayed avranani 
ghat am | pancharatnasamdyuktampavitrodakapuri- 

iam || 98 || 

tasyopari nyaset pdtram sauvarnctrh vd Hha rdja- 
tam | tdmram vd vainavam vd *pi kritvd 6aktya- 
nusdratah || 99 || 

nyunamvd ’ py adhikam vd ’pi vittaMthyam na 
kdrayet 1 tasyopari^ nyased devam sauvarnavt, 
lakshandnvitaiu |j 100 {', 

pibantam stauatah k shir am hnchdgram pdnhid 
sprisan (nomill. !) j dlokayantam premnd tn mu- 
kham mdiur mnhur mnlmh || 101 j| 
evam kritvd tu gov indam rndird saha jagaipa.tim | 
siuMSe ’lamkrite kurydd Bevahydh stitikdgriham 
|| 102 || 

TJd. sarvatobhadramaii dalamhartavyam | madhye 
ekam kumbham sthdpya, tathdparito dvddaia kum- 
bhdnt sodakdnt sapallavdn phalaratnahiranya - 
vdsobhir alamkrihin pratishthdpya , taditpari irt- 
parnUham pdtram t d mra-rupya - v ahsaj a m mrin- 
mayam vd nldhdya , tatra sugandhinirmitasarva 
tobhadramadhye ashtadale Mkrishn apratimdm 
suvarri amaytm DevaMstanam dhdvayaniim (should 
we read dhayantim ? see Pet Wort) chatnrhhujdm 

(as K firm a), from which it uniformly recurs in all th#» 
following avatdras . , , . .. " 

§ Or, is there perhaps a reference here to the witchcraft 
ritual, where the writing down of a formula ou a jug ap- 
pears to pass for a magical means of fastening r Compare 
Aufrecht, Catalogue, p. 976, samlikhet stambhanam kwn- 

Similarly before in the legend of H arischanora 
ghatasyopari tadmeh cha pdyayunte stanam harim 1| 88* j| 
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*'kaih hircwh tn shuie vyupdrayanHui Vcvakiumhhaiii 
• UohayanHih sihdpayct | 

Vil. Krishyamurtim cha sanipddya sanvarncnh 
kcdasopari j chaudanam, did 'gu.rm'n dlmpam push- 
pdni kamfddt )i cha j| 123 || 

•vustrona- veshtitam Rn.shnam ywjayed vividhais 
uulri | 

Vi 2. mudhye cha sfhdpayef kumhhrnii sauvaniam 
raj atom tathd j| 21 || 

a b have tdmrajam vdpi mrinmayam vd 'tha ktlra - 
yet | s udhddhavaU tam kriivd cdia.ndrasurydhkifam 
subham |j 22 || 

‘rtanodJiikitotib cha Krishn asya jalaprintam snrat- 
nakam | gandhapuslipddisamyiiMam sapallavap ha- 
kim tatlui || 23 |j 

pair am cha k dr ay at pas chad dhevnul va rajatma 
vd | abhdve tdmrapdtrarh tu kumbhasyopari riuyaset 
Ii24|| 

sacvc samudrdh saritas tirtlidni jaladd naddh (!) j 
dy&nfu yajamdnasya duritaks h ayakdra, hah || 25 || 
sthiiam tvaji jagat sarmm sasurdsura man a, sham | 
dtmanah kdrya s i ddhya rtham stluipaydmi ghatopari 
|| 26 || kalasasthdyanamantrah | 
murtirh cha kdrayet tatra Kr is hn asdsy aivct w * i vichak- 
chanah [ ash i a m dshap ra man a m tu vittaMthyam 
tathddhikam || 27 || 

iadardhdrdhena vd saktyd yathdvat kdrayed bndhah 
dvdhayei prayatnena pdtre kcdasasamsthitam || 28 || 

Vi 2 (marg.) did 3 shtapankajam | tasyopari 

nyaset kumbham vartidam tdmramayam &ubham\\ 
rdjatam tdm rap at ram vd dev am tasyopari nyaset | 
Ttevakwi sarvatobhadre, Yasoddm pujya pankaje || ... 

So. mandate sthdpayet kumbhamtdmram vdmrin - 
may am suehim || 9 || 

tasyopari nyaset pdti rdjatam vainavam tu vd | 
rdsasd ”chddya Kaunteya puiayet tatra mdm budhah 

II 10 || 

npa,.. hdraih shod as ah Mr 

Vr. ao manchakam sthdpayet (see above, p. 28*5 n.) | 
.... (several statements here not to the point) - 
hi las drcJianam sanlchdrachanam cha Tmrydt | 
purushasuktcna > uydsam bury at | 
rang avalUsarndyukte sarvato b ha draman d ale | avro.- 
nam sajalcim kumbhavi tamram mrv nmaycim vae vd\\ 
mmstJidpya, vastrasamvitam kanthadese susobhi- 
tam | pancharatnasamdy uktarn phalagandhdksha - 
fair yntam || 


sdMranyam sounds tidy a fdnmma pa, talma vd | van- 
samrinmayaptUrena yavapurnma chain a. hi || 
dchliddayct tarh chailtma, likhcd ash tadalam tatah | 
•niaclhydhnc nadyddijah. . . (see above, p. 286), 
Now follows the preparation and erection 
of the remaining pictures which relate to the 
sacred history of the nativity of Kris h- 
n a. The accounts regarding them are of a 
somewhat varying kind in the several texts ; 
obviously a favourite subject lies before ns hcre T 
which has consequently experienced numerous 
additions and variations. Only 8c. Vd. Vi 2 : 
have nothing at*all about it,* as throughout 
them K r i s h n a ’ s relationship to hm 
mother, as well as all the special birth- ritual, is 
entirely wanting (see above, pp. 178, 171). 
According to Kci. in the Jay anti form of the 
festival there is necessary, in the first place, a 
second D e v a k 1-picture where K rishna 
is represented as held on her lap, while a 
L a k s h m i- picture rubs the feet of Devaki 
resting on the couch. The other texts do not 
mention this second Devaki- picture ; on the 
other hand, they place before us, and with per- 
fect propriety, a picture of Y asodfi, who is 
to be represented quite in the same manner as 
Devaki in the sntik dgrihn (8a. AT.), and in 
fact as just delivered of a beautiful girl. At 
Krislina’s side stand with bowed head, from 
the tops of which wreaths of flowers hang down, 
all kinds of gods, demi-gods, demons, and 
spirits, represented as wandering through the air 
in various positions . His father Y a s u d e v a also 
stands by, armed with sword and shield. Like- 
wise dancing, happy Apsaras and singing Gan- 
dharvas. The serpent-prince Kaliya in his 
Yamuna-bed is also to be paintedf there. Thus X 
OG. Sa.; while G. 8a add besides some verses 
according to which Ka hsa’s servants, D evaki’s 
prison-guards, are to he represented in armour, 
bu.. asleep, overcome by the magic slumber ; 
likewise all kinds of armed Ddnava- demons, § 
especially such as Krishna when a child 


? According to Vi X, pictures of the ten avatdras of 
Vishnu are to be put up, and also Devaki, the 
shepherds, andjaso d k, to be honoured: but whether this 
•also ^ (ta-thrMva cha) really refers to the putting up of 
their pictures is not clear. 

f In a subsequent passage (0 53, see in the sequel) 
v ? i sll ^v a , hlr ? self > the too pairs of parents, and his 
brother Baladera are described as “to he set np” (to 
these a picture t>T the moon also, and its favourite star 
■rahmt): so mat there it is not probably paintings that 
are treated, of* 


I With the insertion of some verses which enumerate the 
gods and demigods as incarnations of whom the person- 


alities of the “holy family” are to be regarded. K y i shp a'a 
parents, V asudeva and Devaki, n-e Kasyapa 
and A d i ti (he bimself is V ishpu);LU foster-parents. 
a j ^ J?. ^ a s o d a, are the prajdpati Baksha and 
A tbe earth 0 K viz. kshiti in X, dhard in C ) = 

his brother Yalabhadra (Yaladeva)is the serpent- 
prince S e 8 1 h a ; his uncle and persecutor K ans a has arisen 
out or the Asura EAlanemi; the saint Garga (what has 
he to do here ?) is Brahman {chaturw/ukha) himself. 
. 7 ? & are Ap seems, and the cowherds also are 

inhabitants of heaven. 


t § D ie8e bear here the curious names 'cow* (or ‘ox’), 
rrulch-cow , f elephant’, and in C at least 4 horse 1 ' also. 
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overcame, namely Pralamba, Dhenuka, 

Arishta, and the two wrestlers C h a n u r a 


and Mnshtika. Indeed, whatever else, says 
&a 7 is anyhow connected with Krishna’s deeds 
(as a child) , it is all to be painted there and 
worshipped devoutly, -—According to B . parti- 
cularly of the cowherds and the goJculam are 
also to be made, as well as, according to D and Sa 
22 a, the whole history of the H a r i race and the 
gokulam to be painted. In Sb a.n image of R o h ini 
(second wife of Yasudeva) with her son 
Valadova is especially required, as well as 
images of the milkmaids, cowherds, and cows, 
of the gokulam , of Yamuna, and of the 
magical girl (the incarnation of yogamdya) 
whom Y a s o d a has just given birth to ; all 
these images are either to be made of gold, 
silver, copper*, metal, clay, wood, stone, or only 
to be painted. — According to N. (S. Vr.) it is only 
the ornamenting of the walls of the sutiMgriha 
with such paintings that is required. — Ms. says 
nothing directly of the material of which the 
images are to be made, but describes them 
as to be put up ( avasthdpya, ), — therefore, not 
as paintings ; it adds besides, to Yasoda 
(with the child), Rohini, Hand a, Vala- 
b h a d r a, V a s u d e v a, and the cows, 
also Kansa, the Bdtand (see above, p. 176), 
asses and such like. According to Kd, Yasu- 
deva and Nanda, the milkmaids and 
cowherds, are to be painted on the walls (of 
the siltikdgriha ), &c. ; upon another part of it 
Yasoda on a couch with her child; and again, 
on another stand, seven more images are to be 
put up, namely the two pairs of parents, K r i s h- 
n a himself, his brother Rima, and C h a n- 
dika-H Whoever cannot make so many im- 
ages, let him at least be careful to pat up the 
last-named seven, according to custom and 


ability; the others let him contemplate de- 
voutly. 

The related texts are as follows : — In the 
first: place 00. 8a. (336, 35 5, 36; also in K 335, 
35&, 365 ; also in B.) 

YaSoddni chdjpi tatraiva prasutdm varakanyakdm 

li 33 || 

tatra devd grahd ndgd yakshaviprdsurd nardh* | 
samoharanta ivdkdSe prakdrouir udiioditaihf j| 34 J| 
Vttsudevo 7 pi tatraiva khadgacharmadharah stkitah | 
Kdsyapo Vasudevo 7 yamX aditis chdpi§ DevaH || 35 || 
seshandgo Yalahhadro^ 9 ^ Y as odd ditya jayata** | 
Nandah prajdpatir Daksho, GargaS chdpi chatur - 
mukhah ft || 36 |( 

nrityantyo ’psaraso hrishta'lt gandharvd gitatat- 
pardli | 

lekhamyaS oka tatraiva KdMyo§§ Yamundkrade || 37 || 
0. inserts three more verses between 36 and 
37 (40 in 0.) : — 

esho * vatdro devdndm Kahso 5 yam Kdlanemijah ] 
tatra Kansaniyuktd ye ddnavcl vividhayudhdh j) 37 || 
te cha praharinas tatra suptd nidrdvimohitdh | 
Godhermh Kunjaro 9 6va$ cha Ddnavdh Sastra- 
pdnayah || 3S || 

Bralamvo Dhenuko 9 rishto mallau Qhdnura-Mushti- 
kau | an ye 7 pi ddnavds tatra mdndpraharanodya- 
tdh || 39 || 

Sa. has instead of it the following verses (of 
which 365 is in K. also) : — 

gopyas chd ’psarasah sarvdk i^ichaiva 1) gopd§ 
did 9 pi divaukasah || 34 || 

esho 7 vatdro rdjendra Kahso ’yam Kdlanemijah | 
tatra Kansaniyuktdi cha mohita yoganidrayd {Sv 1, 
roga° Sa) || 35 || 

Go-dhenu~kunjard$ chaiva ddnavdh kastrapdna* 
yah | 

and inserts after v. 37 ( — 36 in Sa.) the follow- 
ing verse in addition (which is also quoted in K) : 
ity evam ddi *yat hYnchid tidyate * charitani 
mama | lekhayitvd prayatnena pujayed bhaktitat- 
parah || 37 || 


|| By Chapdikftheromnst surely be meant Balarft- 
m a’s mother Rohini, for the usual meaning of the word 
Burg ft does not suit at all. In R. p. 28, indeed, R o hi n l 
and C h a n d i k ft are named beside each other ( . . Yasodd- 
Nanda- Rohini- ChanoiM- VaVxdevtin pdjwjet )— probably 
however, only by mistake, as some such occur also else- 
where in R. (see above, p. 167). Perhaps a different name 
than the usual one has been given here to the mother of 
Balar&ma, because later still another rohmi, namely the 
star which passes for the wiie of the Moon, comes in for 
adoration (see note t P* 288, and below, p. 293). 

T prasdtavarakamikftm 0, Yasodft prasdtavarakanyakft R. 
—ga.K read (and rightly, as a verb is wanting to govern 
the accusative in 326 33) : Yaiodam tatra chaikasmm 
pradese sdtikftgphe || 29 || 

tadvach cha kalpayet Pftrtha pijisdtftm varakanyakftm 

{P ^y^^i^\dh(jroragdK 0 , where another hemi- 
stich : — premaidh pushpcim&l&grahastah Jcaryah sura- 
surdh . — ia. has three hemistichs : 


tathaiva mama pftrsvasthfth kvitahjalipntft nripa || 39 [ 
dev ft grahfts tatha nftgft yakshavidhyftdharftmarfth | 


_ „ incur 

uditoditaih sa. 

X *tha C. 

§ chaiva, $a. K. 

ieshendgd Valihhadro 0 , Valadevah teshan&go C, 
teshp vcH Valadevo {"Ihadro K), 7 ymh tia. K. 

Thus 0 ditr ( kshitir } K) anvdbhdt Sz. K , sd dhard 
’bhavat 0. „ ^ , , , 

ft Valabhadras tathd Nando Dalcsho GargaS ctotur- 

wmkhah, R. £k. _ 

JJ nrityanto 0 } nrityovnty C, w^tyamtai cha 'psvrablm 
te Sa. 

§§ I dUyo 0. tfa. K . 

Tf Gaur Dhenuh KunjaraS JST- 

* Iciinchichhakyate, K. 
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B. Vasudevasyaf Nandasya gopdn&m gokalasya 
cha || 73 || 

Yasodd rJidpil tatraiva prasutd varakanyakd(m) [ 
dvdre vinyastanm&alct'ih sarvarakshdmanvitam § || 74 1| 
nim?iagdm tatra pushpamdldvlbhtisM- 

tdm | 

D, harivahsasya cha tathd goJculaoh vilikhdpayct 

II 103 || 

8b. sadyahprasutdm jancmith Vasudevam * cha 
mdrisham |l 57 || 

Y aladevasamdy Liktiitii Kohinhh gunasobhi.nimf f I 
Nan dam Ya&oddm gopis cha gopdn gds chaiva 
sarva&ah || 53 j| 

gohulafti Yarnundm chaiva yogamdydm cha ddri- 
kdtn 1 Yasoddm Gayane sup t dm sadyojdtdm vara - 
prabhdm || 59 |[ 

evam sampujayet sarny an ndmclm i antra Hi pvitliak 
prithak | s uv arnar tip > y a tdv irdramr i d dd Ihhlr^ alam- 
kritdli |j 60 (| 

kdshthapdshdnarachitds chitram apy atha lekhi- 
tali | pratimd vividhdh proktds tdsib did * nyatard 
yajet§§ || 61 || 

NS. Vr. tasya (i.e. the s'dtikdgrih a) samantdd hhit - 
tishu sakusuTYidnjaUn devagandharvddm khadga- 
charmadhara Vasndeva-DevaM-Nanda - Yasodd- Gar- 
ga-gopi-gopdn, Kahsaniyuktdn Go-Dhei m, - Kuh- 
jardn , Yarnundm, tanmadhye Kdliyam, anyach cha 
tatkdlinam gokulacharitam yathdsambhai am li- 
khitvd J 

Ms. kvachit pradeSe sakanyakdm Ya$odd(m) Itohi- 
nt(m) Nanda(m) Valabhadram gdS chopakalp{ay)e(d) J 
DevaMsamipe khadgahastam Vasudevam stuvantam 
{ sru° MS.) vd 1 Kahsa-Rwtand-rdsabhdMni chd- 
va$thdpya kaulam (?) anusmritya (?) °sprityd M S.) 
Devakyai pushpdnjali(?h) dddydt | 

Kd . Jayantisattve tv anya-Devakyd utsange dvitt- 
ydm kriKHshn amurtim nidhdya paryankastha-De- 
vaktcharanasamvdhanapardm Lakshmim nidhdya, 
bhittyddau khacjgadharam Vasudevam Nandam 
gopi-gopdn likhitvd, pradekdntare manchake pra- 
sutakanyayd saha YaSoddpratimdm , pUhdntare 
Vasudeva-Devaki-Nanda-YaHodd-sriKrL&htia-Rdma - 
Ohandikd iti sapta pratimdh sthdpayet | etdvat- 
pratimdkamnd&aktau Vasudevddi- Chan dikdntdh 

f Namely, pratimd Mr yd is to be suppressed from 7 2b 
(see above, p. 236). 

’X ? Yctsoduy&pi, MS. , 

§ This hemistich is evidently transposed. 

If A blank! For on what do these accusatives de- 
pend p 

• So 8 v. 2, °vasya Sb. 
tf So Sv. 2 , gunaro Mmm Sb. 

XX sDjpya, mritsnddi 0 Sb-, raupya Sv 2. 

§§ vividhu Sb. Sv. 2. ; proktd Usu width cha naro yaiet 
Sv. 2. y J 

T J By women and by Mdras— that is when they prepare 
'J e festival— the prayers are omitted. According to 5 15 
festival is appointed expressly for all castes, including 
Suaras ana other pious people : 

punar janmaeh^mim lok&h kuxvantu br&hmanadayah | 


sapta vd yathdSakti vd kritvd , amjdh sarvd yathd- 
yatham dhydyot | 

Vi 1. matsya.li kilrmo *tha vardho ndrasihho *tha 
vdmanah || 125 j| 

Itdmo Jidmas cha Krlshyas oh a B ud(d)dh ah I£alk% 
cha te daia J sthd, payed das a rnpdni , Uevak'hh (an 
aksliara wanting) tathawa cha || 126 || 

g<ypdldh§ cha Ya&oddm, alia pujayech cha pray at ^ 
natah | 

After Hie sulikag rlham is pnt up and deco- 
rated in this manner, when night begins to 
come on (Kd. 4 in the night/ I)) the adoration 
of the holy family takes place in it. Hirst of 
all T) e v a ki is worshipped. Perfumes, incense* 
roasted barley, and beautiful fruits, as cucum- 
bers, cocoanuts, dates, pomegranates (6 V .), and 
citrons, betel-nuts, oranges, bread-fruit, or as 
time and place afford, arc offered to her, and 
after the (whole histoiy of the) incarnation 
as above (see note on p. 288 1 ) given has been 
devoutly meditated up on, the following prayer, 
composed in the artificial measure sragdliard , 
is addressed to D e v a lc i : — 

c£ Hail to the goddess, mother of the god, 5 * to 
I) e v a k 1 of the beautiful countenance and 
lovely form, who with her son, highly rejoiced at 
heart, t sits here on a couch in sweet slumber, J 
constantly surrounded by troops of singing 
khhnara who sound flutes and lutes, and taken 
care of by servants who carry golden jars of 
consecrated water, § looking-glasses, jugs, || and 
garments in their hands.’ * 

A short salutation is also to be addressed to 
Sri, Vislinn’s wife, whom we have to thinklf 
of as sitting on a lotus and diligently rubbing 
the feet of D e v a k 1 And now follow more 
such short salutations to Devaki herself and 
to the other members of the holy family, namely 
to Y asudeva, Yaladeva, Krishna 
himself, Nanda, and Y a 8 o d a ; C adds also 
Krishna’s sister S ub h ad r a, O Rohini 

kshatriya vaiayaj &tiy&h aftdra ye 3 nye 7 pi dharminah (so Sii, 
ntyaye Oi, bhyaye O 2 , addrfts cha jnye ’pi dh^rmikah C). 

* devamdtiar might also be ‘ mother of gods ;* thus it is, 
for example, to be understood on p, 291 as a surname of 
Aditi. 

t So O ‘ with happy countenance’ in the other texts. 

X So according to O ; the other texts have f on a well- 
furnished couch. 7 

§ Or, according to another way of reading, * sweet-smell- 
mg powder’ : bhringdm is, however, the lectio doctior,, 
which would scarcely have been put in the place of tiring djrc* 
(bh and c change indeed in the MSS. frequently). 

II < J ogs 5 a second time P but what to make of huthla, 
kula I do not know. 

T desires (see above, p. 288) a figurative represen- 
tation of her also. 
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instead of these two N. Kd have Chandika 
alone. The idols are, according to Sa.Kd. (where 
in detail), to be bathed with milk and such like, 
and to be anointed with sandalwood. Ms. knows 
only of a distribution of dowers to Devaki 
(with the above prayer) and to Krishna. 
JSf. (S. Vr.) adds here already the verses given 
at the presenting of water for bathing, &c., 
which follow in 0. below (see pp, 298, 295), 
and Vr. particularly brings in sixteen such 
offerings of gifts {ujnichdra) to Krishna (see 
above, pp. 17G, 287) inserting between them 
moreover the worship of the members of his body 
(angajntja). Both these latter proceedings are 
mentioned also in a second account in Kd., which 
for this purpose makes special use of the 1G 
verses of the 'jmrushasdkta , as well as in Sc.* 
where, however, the angaprfjd is only found in Sv . 
8. In Sc. there follow then more name-prayers to 
some persons of the holy family , viz. D e vak i and 

V a s u d e v a, R o h i n i and B a J a ; after them 
similar onos to S fit yak i, U d d h a v a, A k r u- 
r a, Ugrasena, and other Y a <3 a v a heroes, 
further to Nan da, to the newly-delivered 

Y a s o d a, to the cowherds and milkmaids, to 
Kalindi, that is Y am un ft, and to Kaliy a 
(the serpent prince). Vi- 1 mentions quite shortly 
(see above, pp. 288, 290),. that, along with the ten 
avatar as, images of whom are to be set up, 
Devaki, the cowherds, and lasoda shall also 
be worshipped. Likewise Sb. (seep. 290). Vi. 2 
has nothing at all relating to this, and brings in 
only prayers and gifts re Perrin g to Krishna 
alone. — Thusalso B., according to which dowers, 
all kinds of ointments and perfumes, tapers, 
and beautiful fruits are to be offered to him. TJcl. 
among a large crowd of invocations and offerings 
addressed partly to Krishn a alone, partly also to 
the ten avatdras of V i s h n u, has at least twice a 
DevaMpujd also, in which, among others, she 
is worshipped also by the names which belong 
to the wife of S i v a. A prominent role, on the 
other hand, is played by Devaki again in 
J). Oa . J v where some beautiful prayers are 
addressed only to her and her son. And 
according to Oa . , the members of the holy 


family are previously to be called on by name- 
prayers ; D. J. however, have nothing abon r 
this. According to D., Ha ri '(that is V i s h n u, 
Krishna) is previously to be honoured wit: i 
flowers and fruits, <&c. amid reciting of the 
jPurushasukta {Rlk. x, 90), &c. ; an arbour is to 
be put up, singing, music and dancing to be 
indulged in, and all sort of legends of Krishna 
and Vishnu, especially of his avatdras , are to be 
related (see above, p. 176). The prayer to 
Devaki begins with - the sragdhard verse jus r 
translated, (p. 290) which is here described as 
panr&niJta , and then proceeds in the usual sink.:, 
measure thus : 

Honour to thee, to Devaki, who hast borne 
Krishna to us! j 

The goddess blotting out sins be appeased, be 
worshipped by me |j 

The motherf of gods Aditi, art thou, anni- 
hilating all guilt. 1 

Therefore I will honour thee now, — be gracious, 
lovely-countenanced one ! — j{ 

As only the gods honour thee. Show kindness 
to me, gracious one. | 

Even as thou attainedst highest happiness when 
thou gottest H a r i for a son. i| 

Just that happiness, 0 thou goddess, let me 
see — the beautiful son | 

And now follow the prayers to Krishna 
himself : — 

A thousand incarnations makest thou indeed, 
O M a dhu su dan a! 1 
No one anywhere on the earth knows the number 
of thy incarnations ; U 

The gods themselves, Brahman at their head, 
know not thy real nature. | 

Therefore will I honour thee now as thou 
restest on thy mother’s lap. |i 
Fulfil my wishes, God ! cancel my wickedness, f 
Make purification for me, O God, blotter-out of 
the fear of earthly pain ! li 
The fol 1 owing are the passages belonging to 
this. First from 0.% C. &a.: 

ramydm evamvidJidm Jcritvd DevaMdi nawsuti- 
kdm,§ tdm Fdrtha pujayecl% bhaktyd gandhadhn- 
pdkshataili* phalciliff ||/38 [j 


* Sb., too, has the 16 upacMras: see above, p. 287,. 
These, along 1 with the angwp'&jd, probably belong to the 

7cala$ a ritual. , _ , , , „„„ 

f devemdtar is probably to be so understood here : see 

Ms. m, 41 in. R, 41 also in K. 

| Ha. 1 joins 38a and39a as 

Sv.) evam vijcvptirmh pushpamdlM'iioblntath | probably 


there is a blank here after rarny&m evam:— 39b in sa. 
stands before 38b. 

«5[ pd&y&rcjhijaih pdj. &i, evam sarrvpnj. R p. 2G, pty *- 
ntyiZs tathd JR p. 28. 

# gandhap ush/p&° 0 £>a 12. (both tames), 
ft °taib saha Sv. 1., “tair jalaOi R p. 3S.-C ladds to tins : 
kusbraandair n&ikelais eba kbairbrarr dMimipbalaih 1 
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vtjapuraih pugaphalair ndramgaili% panasais ta - 
thd§ | kdladesodbhavair mrishtaili puslitaU If chdpi 
YudMshihira | dhydtvd ’vatdram prdguktam man- 
trend 9 nena mantrayet * || 39 [| 

gdyadbhih kimnaraughaih f satataparivritd%% venuvi- 
ndninddair bhringdrddarsakumbhapravarakritaka - 
rair kimkarair $evyam&7id§§ | paryanke sd sushuptd 
muditataramand{h)%% putrini samyag dste sd devi 
devamdtd jayati ## s'uvadandff Devaki kdntarnpd% 
II 40 |i , 1 

pdddv abhyanjayanti Srir§ Devakyds ^ f charandn - 
tike* | nishan n df pankaje pujyd%% namo devyai Sriyd 
iti§§ |1 41 || 

om Devakyai namali, om Vasudevdya namah, om 
Valadevdya namah, omNand&ya namali^^ | ityevam - 
ddi ndmdni** samuchchclryaff pnthak prithak || 42 || 
pujayeyur dvijdh sarve, strik'd dr dp dm amantrakam | 

Instead of 42.43#, £>#. has the following verses : 
devavatse namas te 3 stu , Krishnotpddanatatpard ||42 j| 
pdpakshayakard (°ri 1) devi tushtim ydtu mama 
’rchitd [ pranavddi namo 3 nt am cha prithan ndmd- 
nukirtane ( nam Sv 1) || 43 || 

Jewry dt pujdm vidhijnaS cka sarvapdpdpanuttaye | 
Devakyai Vasudevdya Vdsudevdya chaiva hi ||44 || 
Valadevdya Nanddya Yasoddyai pnthak prithak | 
kshirddisnapanam kritvd chandanend 3 nulepayet% ||45 1| 

N. agnyuttdranam kritvd pratimdkapolau spnshtvd 
taddevatdndmamulamantram (Vr., °tdndm mula 0 N 
in S omitted) pranavddi chaturthyantam ndma vd, 
ersmai (!) devatvasamsthdyai (B, °khydyai N ) svdheti 
cha ( cha omitted in Vr.) mantram pathan prdnapra - 
tishthdm kurydt | asmd ity asya sthdne tattadde - 
vatdndma grdhyam | 

■ gayadbliih . . . Devaki divyarupd (| iti Devakim 
m&m chd 3 pi ( JV manchakopari Vr.) vdlakam 
. . . nilotpaladalachhavim iti (1ST. evam Devaki 
[sic] saha Vr.) uriKnshnam cha (wanting in Fr.) 
dhydtvd , om namo devyai sriye (sriyai Vr. &riyai 
ndma S.) iti Sriyam, Devakisahitmh Vasudevam, 
Yasoddsahitam Nandam, sriKrishnasahitam Vala- 
devam , Cliandikdm cha, namo*ntair mdmamantraih 
pujayst | 

Sc. vdsasdchhadya Kaunteya ptijayet tatra mdm 
budhah || 10 || 

upachdraih shodasabhir . . . these sixteen upa - 
chdra follow, to which in 3. another angapujd is 


X °pJialaili 0, phulai palv&nnaih G. 

§ pa/nasair api C. 

* pushtU 0, mukhyaih pushpdis C 3 bhavadh vushpaih 

phalad§ sa . * r 

* p4jayet C.--mantren& ’nem. Kaunteya Devakim pH. 
jayen narah Sa>. K. 

T So C kirmar&dyadh 0. Sa. D. N (S Vr.) K. Ms. 

XX So K. D, parivritau 0. parrivritarh 0. peuriqatarh Sa. 
parigaid Sv. 1. 5 

§§ S oDN.Ms., kinnaraih sevyamdnH C Sa K.. Trinna/rair 
gtywmamA 0 . 

Vi °rMikhi C BaNK Ms., °varamukhi D. 

** janayaiu Sa t jwyatu Sv 1. Ms., diSatu D. 

suta/nayd K. Ms., sutanujd D. 

D.Ms. s Jc&ntirtipd Q, divyarHpd N. 


ft Sa, i 

X So 0S*>K1 


added, after which the text proceeds :) atha pari- 
vdradevatdpujd : 

Devakim Va&udevam cha Rohinim sa-Baldm tathd | 
SdtyaEni cho 3 ddhavdkurdv TJgrasenddi- Yddavdn 

II 27 JJ 

Nandam Yasoddm tatkdle prasiltdm gopagopikdlh | 
Kdlindim Kdliyam chaiva pu jayen ndmamantra - 
tali || 28 || 

Ms. . , Devakyai pushpdnjalim dadydt | tatra man - 
trail: gdyadbEh . . kdntarupd iti || visve&vardya 
vUvdya tathd visvabhavdya cha | visvasya ( vinyasya 
MS.) pat aye tubhyam Govinddya namo namah iti 
Krishndya pushpdnjalim dadydt | 

Kd. nisith&sannapr&kkale sndtvd | tc sri Knshnai- 
prityartham sapariv dra§ri Krishn apujdm karishya 19 iti 
samkalpya nydsdn (with ; irdma ) sankhddi p&j&n- 
tam nityavat kntvd || 

paryankasthdm kinnarddyair yutdm dhydyet tu Deva- 
kim | £riKnsknam bdlakam dhydyet paryanke stana- 
pdyinam || 

§rivatsatsavak$hasam 6dntam nilotpaladalachhavim | 
samvdhayantim Devakydh pddau dhydyech cha tdm 
Sriyam || 

evam dhydtvd “ Devakyai nama 93 iti DevdMm dvd- 
hyd, mulamantrena purus hasukta-richd vd “ M- 
Krishndya namah, sriKrishnam dvdhaydmity 33 
dvdhya, Lakshmim chd ”vdhya, “Devakyai Vasu- 
devdya Ya&oddyai Nanddya 6riKri$hndya Rdmdya 
Chandikdyai” iti ndmnd 39 vdhya likhitddidevatdh 
“ sakalaparivdradevatdbhyo nama 39 ity dvdhya mu - 
lena sukta-richd vd 3 trd 33 vdhita-Devaky ddiparivd - 
radevatdsahita-MKrishndya nama ity dsanapddydr - 
ghydchamantydbhyangasndndni dattvd pancJidmH- 
tasndndnte chandanend 3 nulepayet , Suddhodakdbhi - 
shekdnte vastrayajnopavitagandhapushpdni dhupa- 
dipau cha . . . dadydt | . . . . | 
athavodydpanaprakaranokta§-vidhind ptijd | sd 
yathd\ uhtaprakdrena dhydndvdhane kritvd, D ll/ & 
118 a (see p. 293) “purusha evedam 99 (Rik X., 90,2) 
dsanam | D 116* ll7 a “ etdvdn asyeti 33 (Rik X, 90,3) 
pddyam | D 129* 130,131* (see p. 295 ) “ tripdd 

urdlwa 33 (R. X, 90,4) ity arghyam | in 

the sam3 way follow also sndnam, panchdmritam, 

vastram, yajnopavitam, gandham, pushpam 

each introduced by a verse of the purushasukta and 
another verse, then an angapujd, after that again in 

§ Srt 0, sd Sv 1, p&ddmav (!) abhycinjfryanti Sa, pddau 
samvdha/yantt K., pdddv amunchayanti R (p. 28). 

% So R. K., Devakyd 0, devasya 0, SridevydS Sa. 

* charandntikd O. 
t niHthe Sv. 1. 

Xt Sa. inserts here divyagandhdnulepanaih | pankajadh 
(panchakaih Sv. 1) pdjayed devtih. 

§§ Sriye O, sriyeti cha 0, sriyai iti Sa. R. K. 
lIT om is wanting in 0 throughout. After Valadevdya 
namah 0. has : sriKrislviidya nama h, Subhad/r.dyai namah, 
Nandagopdya namah, Taioddyai namah. 

#t ity evam ddi vd O 2, vdsudevddindJmdrvi G. 
ft uchchdryadvarh, G. 

X So Sv. 1, °ndriuvilepayat Sa. 

§ Neither Ud. nor Sc. is meant by this, for both differ. 
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tlie same manner dhupd, dip a, nuivedya , dchamanam 
and karodvartanam , tdmbulu , nirdja na, pushpdnjali . 
et>am hitvd vidhdnena yathdvibhavasdratali 

II n° II 

nidi puja vidhdtavyd Devakydlp sisavasya (Isisoli ?) 
cha [ mantrend 3 nena devesim dkydyet paurdnikena 
c/w Hlllll’ 

gdyadbhih kdntarupd || 112 || 

Devakyai te namas tubhyam Krishnotpddanatat - 
peered | ptipakshayahari devi tushtim ydtu mayd 
’ rcJdtd || 113 || 

aditirf devamdtd tvam% sarvapdpaprandsi ni | at as 
tvdm pnjayishydrm prasida tvam vardnane || 114 |( 
pujitd 5 si yathd devaifi prasddam kuru suvrate | 
yathrt§ Harhh sutam labdhvd prdptd cha% rdrvritis 
tvayd || 115 || 

tdm eva nirvritim dehi m suputrdm darsayasva meff | 

avatdrasahasrdniXX karoti madhu$udanah§§ || 116 || 
na kaschid avatdrdndm samkhydmjdndti te bhuvi*\ f*ff \ 
devd brakmddayo vdpi * svarupam ' na vidus tava 

II 117 II 

at as tvdm pujayishydmi mdtur utsangasamsthitam-f | 
vanchhitam kuru me deva dushhitam cha vind&ayaX 

II US || 

pavitram kuru me§ deva samsdrdrtibhaydpaha | 

B. tat Pdrtha ptijayed bhaktyd pushpair ndndvi - 
dhaili subhaili || 75 || 

chandana(m ) vimalam mbhram dadyddvd kunkumam 
tadd | karp urdgarud hup a m cha dipaddnam tathaiva 
cha || 76 || 

pitavastrena dadydeh cha bhaktibhdvena vd punah | 
d&dimair bvjapurais cha ndrikelair mahatphalaih(!) 

II 77 || 

ZJd. DevaMpujd | ehy ehi devi durge tvam Krishna - 
puryddhiodsinifl ) | Vasudevena saJiitd mama saubhd- 
gyaddyini || dvdhanam | sarvaHrthamaye deva (!) 
sarvagandhamayeti (!) cha [ toyend ’nena su (! sic) 
sndtvd punyadurge prasida me || sndnam 1 .... . 
Devalciptijd | Devakyai 0 Vasudevdya 0 Ya6oddyai° Ro- 
hinyai ° Nanddyai (!)° gopdldyai( 1)° samkarapriydyai 0 
parame&varyai 0 annap'drndyai 0 lakshmyai 0 yogamd- 


ydya% jaganmdtdiyai(l)° sukhaddyai°rudrdnyai° par - 
vatyai 0 kdmadayai 0 rukmmi (!) Gamgdyai 0 rand - 
devyai{\)° Yamundyai 0 sarvasaubhdgyai(\)° Jdnakyai, 
Umdyai° sarasvatyai[[)° putraddyai (!) revatyaV brvh- 
mdnyai mahdkdlyai 0 | 

“ Some wish, here still another rite” : with 
these words 0 G Set introduce the statement 
about a gift of honour ( argha , arghani, arghyam) 
to be addressed to the moon at its rising. It is 
to be preceded by a similar one to Krishna 
himself, in which he is first invoked by 
forty of the names of Vishnu, whereupon 
amid reciting of prayers prepared in a pecu- 
liarly solemn form, water for bathing, gifts of 
honour, sandalwood, incense, and a couch are 
offered to him. The prayer to the moon invokes 
it to accept the argha-giits in company with 
rohini , and by this is meant here nob B a 1 a- 
r a m a’ s mother, but that star, the favourite 
station of the moon, Aldebaran, whose coincid- 
ing with the date of the festival itself gives to 
the latter, as we have already seen, the Jayanti- 
form . After this Krishna himself, rohini and 
the moon, Krishna’s two pairs of parents, 
and his brother V aladev a — that is, probably, 
images of all them, — are to be put up on a place 
prepared and suitable for offerings (see above, 
p. 174), and to he worshipped. 

What is put down here as only the opinion 
of some is, according to AT (f. 83 b : atrcc Ja- 
yaniydm chundrttrghyasyu } vasy aihlcartavyatvaf) 
necessary ; and the rest of the texts also, as far 
as they mention at all this gift of honour to 
the moon {Ga. Sb . Vi 1. Vi 2, Ud. J have nothing 
regarding it), bring it in as an integral part of 
the celebration. They differ, however, from 
0 G Sa, first of ail in this, that as far as they 
at all recognize the birth-ritnal (see imme- 


*1[ Ga. introduces the verses D. 115-119a in the following 
way (compare above, p. 284) : 

iti myamam grihitva ashtadalam padmam chandanena 
likhitva tasmin jpadme 

Krishnam cha valabhadram cha Vasudevam cha Deva- 
Mm ( Nandagopam Y&sod&m .cha Subhadr&ih BohMm 
tathd || 

svas van Siim. & pratishth&pya karnikopari Devakim [ 
pbjayitv& yath& sakty& pras&dam kuru suvrate || 
yathfi tvay£ vratarh labdhvft. ... 

so that here any mention of a figurative representation 
of the holy family is entirely left out, only their spiritual 
presence is assumed. 

# Kri$Jmotpal(MUi 0 God,, hut see v. 42 above, p. 292. 

t The following verses are brought in later in Ms., on the 
occasion of the argha to Devdkt, in the description of the 
Jaya/nM ( = J) here also however at the and intro- 

duced with the following words : tatah swrabKicTiaovdunend 
’n/ul/ipya pushpdryi vastrayugam sarria/rpya Devctkim puja- 
yet | tatr a mamtrak. — r. 114a is wanting in Ms., 1146 
and 115a are blended there into one verse : 


tvaih ( } si J.) yathfi devaih prasannfitvam var&pfijita 
tu may§ (metath^ J.) bhaktyd pras&dam kum suvrate. In 
J. however, the half -verse utas tvam 3 pujayishydmi s<Lto (?) 
bhavabhayasm (!) va goes before. 

X adite sarvam&t&s tvaih, J . 

§ 1156, 116a, also in K. 

IT te K. Ms. J. *sau Ga. 

So also K. s devi Ms. J. Ca. 

ff supatr&m, K Ca.—Ms. adds to this namo devyai iU 
di (!) mantrena Devakyai gandhMlni sammpya ; and J. 
has °yasva md iti | tato devom samarchayet : 


H66-118ain Kd. 

|§ karoshi MadhusiLclana, Ms. J. Ca. Kd. 


r% no. te safckhy&vat&r&n&rH. (-' Oa 
kaschii idndtivai bhuvi (taUvatahKd.) Ms. J . Ga. Kd, 


* ye cha Kd. m 

f °ga>m dsthitam Ca. °gavdsinam Kd. 
x duhkrituTk vam Ms. (breaks off) duWiritu natva nd- 
say a {°tmichwiv(i ?) J. 

§ kurushva me priyarh Ca. kurushva me dayam J. 
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d lately ; D. Ga. So. Vi 1. Vi 2. J. Kd. leave it 
quite out of view) they make it precede this 
celebration addressed to the moon (Ms. Ud. take 
up a peculiar position in regard to this) ; and 
also distribute somewhat differently the prayers 
given by 0 G Sa, giving them not here, but at an 
earlier stage (see p. 292), and introduce other 
prayers instead of them . 

According to ID. a cocoanut in a shell is first 
of all to be offered as ar gha -gift to K r i s h na 
in company with D e v a k i, with the following 
prayer : — 

Hail to thee, 0 son of Devald, who givest desired 
fruits. J 

Thou wast born for K ansa’s death, for the 
lightening of the earth’s burden, || 

For the destruction of the K a u r a v a s, for the 
annihilation also of the D a i t y a s, 

And for the good (welfare) of the Pandavas, 
for the re-establishing of the right, || 

For the destruction of the DUnavas, thou scion 
ofVasudeva’s stem ! [ 

Take, Hari, thou with Devaki, the gift 
offered thee by me.|| 

After this, water is poured into the shell, they 
put dowers, roasted barley, and sandalwood 
into it, kneel down on the earth, and offer this 
as argha to the moon. Also according to B. 
(quite briefly) the argha-gift to Krishna 
precedes that to the moon. According to 
B N K Ms. Kd. however, the ar glia -gift (water 
in the shell, &c.) to the moon is offered first. 
Moreover K. makes a similar one to Devaki 
alone to come after this one, with the prayer 
(see p. 291) , “ Even as thoa attainest highest 
happiness. . ; and her worship is repeated at 

each watch through the night. According to 
Ms. the argha-gift to the moon, which is to be 
solemnized outside, is to be followed directly 
by a birth-celebration, (see immediately below) 
inside (that is, in the house), after that 
an argha-gifb to Krishna with the prayers, 
Thou wast born for Kansa’s death. . 
then offerings of perfumes and such-like 
to Devaki with the same prayer as K. 9 
and then new prayers to Krishna con- 

1F This verse is, according to R. from tlie givamhasya; 
21. has a, similar one from the Vishniodharmottam (see 
above, p. 163). 

* Where, however, 44b -52 are wanting ; they are found 
again in 0a. 49b-51, with important variant readings. In 
J) are also found farther 45b -47a, 52 : in R. (on. 28, 29) 
44b, -52. N. f 52 in 8c. K. BM. 
f vrid liyamtaram 0. 


elude, “ A thousand incarnations indeed . . . . 5S 
(see p. 291, D. 116bff). In Kd. after the avgha - 
gift to the moon a similar one follows to K r i s h- 
na with the prayers, <c Thou wast born. . . 

(as above), and thereafter an ardent prayer to 
him for deliverance from sin and need. 
Lastly, EJSf do not make any more such gifts 
follow the argha-gifb to the moon, but only 
prayers to Krishna, — in the first place, namely, 
those prayers with the forty names of Y i sh mi 
(along with a finale specially belonging to it), 
and then the same beautiful prayer, as Kd. It 
runs thus : 

Save me, Lord of all the worlds ! Hari! 

(from) out of the saihsdra- sea ! | 

Snatch me away, blotter-out of all guilt, from 
tho flood of pain and grief, O Lord ! || 

Lord of all worlds ! save me, .who fell into the 
stream of life, | 

0 son of D e v a k i ! Lord of salvation ! IT a r i ! 
out of the earns dr a- sea ! | 

Snatch me away, blotting out all pain, from the 
flood of sickness and trouble, Hari !|| 

Thon Vishnu, helpesb the miserable if thej 
think only of thee. [ 

•I, God, am very miserable. Save- me out of the 
sea of trouble ! 

Lotus-eyed one ! I am sunk in the sea of delu- 
sion and folly. [ 

Save me, God, Lord of gods ! Besides thee 
there is indeed no protector !|| 

As child, •([ as young man, or as old man, what 
good (deed) | 

1 may have done, bring it to perfection now 
Blot out my faults, Ha 1 a y u dh a ! j 

The texts belonging to this are as follows 
first in 0. 0.* 

vidkyantaremf apickanti kechid atra dvijottamdh\ 

|1 43 || 

chandrodaye Mdnkdya- argham dadydd dharh 
smaran§ | anagham^^vtlmanmii kaurirh^raiku n than 
purushottamam || 44 || 

vdsudevavh hrisMkeGam mddhavam madhiis&danum, f 
vardhamff pundarikdksham nnsinharh daityasu- 
danam || 45 || 

ddmodaram'l J padmandbham kesavam garudadhva 
jam§§ | 


t So 0 ° Hamah 0 1., °ttama Q 2, atraiva stirayah Set. 
§ Sa 0 8a smaret 0. 

T1F unary ham 0 2, mmrhyodh 0 1 , anatarh Sv 1. 

## saunm. 

tt 0 8a D. ; this hemistich is wanting in Co. 

tt V* 46 is wanting in 8a. 

§§ tv& ”dyatii, D. 
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qmindam achyutam krishnafn*^ anantam apardjitam 

''I 46 || 

idhoksJiajmh jtxgadmjam * sargasthitya ntakdran am j 
znddinidhanam vibvamf trailokye&am% trivikramam 
147H 

ndrdyanam chatnrvdJmm bankhachakragadddharam ] 
pitdmvaradharam nityaihf^ vanamdldvibhushanam*[ f^f 
II 48 || 

srlvatsdhkam jagatsetum Mdharam Mpatim harirn ** 
yogesvardyaf f yogasambhavdya yogapatayeXX ffoviii- 
ddyanamo§§ namah ||49|| sndnamantrali 
yajnesvardya yaj nasamhhavdyayaj nap at aye govi nddya 
na.mo namah | a rg h a - c h a n d a ua-d hup am a n tr a | viv- 

v eh) ardyavih j as am b h av t lyd * m sv ap at aye govi nddy a 
namo namah || 59 || naivedyamantrah | 
dharmesvardya dharmasambhavdya f dharmapataye g. 
n. n. || 51 \\ sayanamamantrah<X \ 
ksM.ro ddr n av as am bhui a A tri netra§-s amudbh av a [ gn- 
Jidnd 'rghmh *\ flf hihVhkehi rohinyd sahito mama || 52 || 
sth andile * * sthdp ayedff d ev am sachan drdmXt r o hi nim 
tathd§§ 1 Deimkim Vasudevam cha Y asoddm Nancl am 
ev a cha* J[ || 53 || 

Valadevmh* tathd pujyasarvapdpailipramacliyate | 
B.patrapugais{l)tu samdadhycld argham srikes avas- 
ya (an akshara wanting) | pakvdnndni (an aksliara 
wanting) sarvdni havishydnndni sarvabah || /8 || 
naivedyam kdrayet tatra pujihh kritvd vidhdnatah | 

*[T a/marorjitaih D. 

# ja a ci nil dt ha,) 1 i . Tl, ynpibavh pundarikdksham Sa. 
t Xlevnm Ca. vishnmh 8a. B> N. 

X trifokedam It. N. 

§ yiiA tii v<' wiili/ jatjanndtham Ca. 
bh'ttehitath Ca. 8t. R N. 

*» G« adds to this : upendram Devaldsdnum pranam&mi 
jagatpatim | trAhi mAm dova devesa karo samsArasagarfit 

^ In iL whore 41b -49a occur also earlier (p. 27) introduced, 
by the words G aruda-Bl lavish yottara-vachan am liaoa- 
m Artancla- Krifcyachint&mauidhrit Ani, yatkA : tain evopavaset 
kAlaih rAtrau kuryAch oka jAgaram ] ekAgrenawa bhAvena 
Vishnor nAmAnukSrtana m|| the following verses are added 
here (so also in A, with exception, however, ox lb, 2o ; vv. 
3-7 a also in Ed.) , . . ,, _ 

prapadye ’ham sadA dovam sarvakAmaprasiddhaye (sara- 
nam tu prapadye ’ham sarvakAmArthasiddhayo N.) [ evam 
patkitvA varadam Krishnam vandeta bhaktitan II | II . 

pranamAmi sadA devarn vAsudevam jagatpatim | namtoy 
Ctani samkirtya gatyartham prArthayen narah 1! 2 [| 
tr Ahi mAhx sarvalokesa (see above Ca) hare samsaras sAgar At 1 
trAki mam sarvapApagkna dnkkkasokArrtavAt prahko || 3 II 
sarvalokesvara trAki patitam mam bkavArpave | Eevaki- 
nandana sriaa hare samsArasAgarAt {this hemistich is want- 

tiivaduhkhaglma ("pSpaglma N.) rogasokar- 
aavAd dhare | dnrgatAns trAyase viskno ye smaranti saknt- 

^ao^Lrfi" dev S ’tidarfrittas trShi mam soka.sfigarat | 
[this verse is wanting in 1C A) puskkarakska nnoagno ham 
tnAyAvijnAnasAgare U 6 || , ,, 

trAhi mAm deva devesa tvatto nA nyo sti rAkskita [| 

ff The readings in 49b -51 differ so considerably in 8a. 
Qa. that I give up communicating them. Other variations 
’ risoinD.119b-122a.inR. (p- 28). an N> (where w. are 
formed after the analogy of the 8atarud^iyafpr&yers Vs. 
rvi, 17-21, with special reference) moreoyer,totke 
Pur&va), and in Kd. In all these texts (D R N. Ed.) these 
purses however are not introduced here, but earner, as 
belonging to Kyishigia’s jpdid. , « 

frdya yogeiom 0; tie above reading is borrowed from 
bhe parallelism. 


dadydd arghcviii cliandramo.se rohvmsahitdya cha 

II 97 || 

D. begins in 1195-128, by prayers to accom- 
pany offerings of incense, lamps, and meats, 
in the way staled in 0 ; then as follows) : 
v dr dh am punja 0 (0. 46«) \\ 124 || govindam achyiC 

(0 46 4 7 a ) || 125 |1 

ndmdny etdni sahMrtya b h aktibh d v akritd hjali h [ 
evam samprdrthya govindam pdire t dmramye sthitam 
H 126 |1) (The verses 127-134 now following stand 
in Sc. as 37-42) : 

tatas tu ddpayed arghamf indor ud ay at ah suchili | 
Kvishndva prathanam dadyd,d JDevakisahitdya cha 

H 127 11 . , 

ndlikeraphalen aiva% dadydd evct f hi§ vichakshanah | 

K r l si in dya par ayd bhakty d sankhen aiva^% vidh d n at ah 

11 158 ii . . . , . £ 

7iamas m te JDevakiputra vdU'Chliitdrtliaphalapraoja 1 
jdtahff K ahsav ad h drth dy a bhiibhdrottdranaya cha 

II 129 II 

Kauravdndmlt vindsdya-daitydndm md handy 
cha | Pdndavdndm*a hitdrthdya dharmasamsthdpa- 
ndya cha\\ 130 || 

ddnavdndm * vindsdya VasudevaJculodbhava | gn- 
hdnd 9 rghyam mayd dattam Devakyd sahito hare f 

II 131 || 

§§ namo is wanting. 

"If arghmf 0. 

* visvaihsarh 0 0, . . 

From visvapatage to diharmasamohavaya is wanting 

in 0 1. 

t qtiuana 0 0 . 

§ Atrigotra, Sa. D. K. 8v. 3. Vr. Kd. 

HIT ’ralvimh. 8<t. D. R. N. K. JBhd. Sc. 

as well as in Sc. R. N. K. Bhd, Ka. there follows 
first another sentence (quoted also in Ms) : 

iyotsnapate namas tubyam (jnotsnayak pataye tubhyam 
B N.) jyotiskAm pataye namah (namas te jyotisliam pate 

K. Ms. Bit (1. sc. Ms.) * | , . TLT„\ m 

namas te rohinikfinta argkyam nah(argome, Hs.)pra- 
tigyihyatAm (sudhAvAsa namo ’stu t© R. N } gxmana rgny- 
aiii namo ’stu te Sc.) || 58 || 
ft khydpayed 0. . 

XX sachan ar&ih 0 , iaidrham sa. 

§§ rohiniyutam, 8a, . 

% Nandavh claim TaAodaya, Sa. 

* This hemistich stands in Sa. thns : 

Taladevam may3 sardham bkadtaya pamy^ (bhaktya 

paramay& Sv. 1) nripa i sampdjyavidhivaddeMkmmapttoty 

atidurlabham 1160 I 1 


ekAdasinain vinsatyan Korayoyay ^ i 

tAbkih krisknAsktami tulyA tato ’nantackaturdasi |] 61 | 
(This Verse is evidently a gloss), 
f arghya-rh, 8c. % , _ 

X ndHkelena (°rena } 8v. 3) hdLdhena, Sc. 

§ i wghyam , 8c. 
f«jf ganlihe kritvd. I, 8c. 

** sc. wants this kemistick. * -dt tut* v a 

ft VV. 129b- 131 (with variations) also in Bhd, Ms. Kd. 
(tw ce f. 20b and f. 21a; v. 129b, 130a, 131b, m J. also. _ 

( i: Tke two hemistichs of this verse are taml m 
Bhd. E&. (f. 20b) tie first kemisttch iB waatmg m Ms. 

f pdnddvdnam hitdya cha , Kd. f. 20b. 

daivatdndm, Ms. dev&n&h cha Ed f. 206. 

* This hemistich is wanting m 8c. JBhd . Ms. Kd. (both 

“kto mama.Ms.-Sc adds: i 

and Bhd. : iti imKrishndrghyam 

vishye chm,dr&rjhammtr<m--( 8 ee p. 295) ksTwrodd, 
jyotsna. 9 
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dadyddX yah sakaldm urvfoh sasdgarasabMidhardm | 
arghyaddnena tat puny am labhate mdnavo bhuv 
I! 132 H 


sankhe hitvd tatas toyam§ sapushpdkshatdchauda - 
nam | jdnubhydm avani,h% gatvd chandrdyd 9 rghy - 
nivedayet j| 133 || 

hshirod urn av a , . . sahitah sa£nf || 134 j| 
dadJii%X durvdkshatair arghyam dattvd Krishna-sa- 
sdnkayah | . . . 

(PP- 28. 29; and N, as well as 8. Fr., agree 
with this in almost all particulars) : 
c * handrodaye (0 44 a) . . harim smaran | tadmdhU 
cha: sankhe toy am (D 1.33) . . . nivedayet jj 
arghycimantrah ; ksMrodtlrnava ° (0 52) . . sahito 
mama J{ somaya somesvardya somapataye somasctmbha- 
vdya govinddya namo namah \ prandmamajif.ro, yathd 
jyotsndydh ° (8a. 58) . . namo *stu te || 
ndbhoman daladipdya§§ siroratndya dhurjateh *^* [[ J 
kalabliir vardJiamdndya namas chandrdya chdrave [| 
tatas ehd : ’naghaon vdmanam (0 4 4 b '49 a ) ity-ddind 
pranamdmi sadd dev am Vdsudevam jagatpatim ity 
antena ndmaktrtanaprandm.au | 
trdhi mdm (see above, p. 295) ity-ddind tvatto nd 
nyo stirakshitety antena , yad vdlye yach cha kau- 
mdre vdrddhake yach cha yrnvane yarnane yach cha 
vdr° N . Kd) | tat puny am vnddhim dpnotu ( dydtu 
Kd.) pdpath hara (daha Kd.) haldyudha || iti sivara- 
hasytyena prdrthanam kurydt (iti mantraili prdr- 
thayet N) | 


K. tato ( . . ndmddeh karanam) mantrena vai da- 
dydch chandrdyd 9 rghyam samdhitah | sankhe toyam 0 
(B. 133), ksMroddrnava 8 (0. 52), jyotsndpate ° (8a. 
58), yathd putram ° (D. 115&. 116® see above, p. 
293) iti Devaky-arghah j tat alb pushpdnjalim dattvd 
ydme-ydme prapujayet | 

Ms. chandrodaye vahih sasmdjyam (?) padmopari 
pushpdkshatandnkelopetena tankhend 9 rghyam dad - 
ydt I tatra mantrah, jyotsndpate ° (8a 58) j tato 3 ntar 
dg-atya, jayaghantddind sriKns hnajanma paribhdvya , 
tam adbhutam vdlakam ity diin janmaslohin (see 
Bhdgavata Pur. X. 3, 9ft) pat hit vd M-Krishndyd 
rghath dadydt J tatra mantrah : 
jdtajKm&'O). 129* 130* 131*) sahito mameti | atho 


- . (there is probably 

^r la ^ here * tU mayd bhakt V d pra$ddam°(D. 
115. 116“, see above, p. 293) namo devyai iti di (!) 
mantrena Devakyai gandhddtni samarpya, avat&ra* 
(D.116&-1I8, where Ms. breaks off in the middle 
of the verse) | 


X wants tins verse. 

§ tcvnkhe toyam sam&d&ya. JR N K 
J dTiaranim R N S K. ava mth Vr * 

* rghyajh RN K Sc. r * 

t sahxtasya cha Sc., sahitah pmbho Sv 
the word jyotsndpate 0 (sa. 58) foUow here- 
^ chandr&rg hyamantra h. * 

TT Tliifl nowio - — i» • * 


3. — Sc. makes 
and has after 


in Sc. 


t This hemistich is wa.nf.... , 

•namo mandalao.N ($ y r \ 
r Thia a^jectirewfenmgtogiTa, chaiactomes the 


Kd. dv ddagdngul avistdr am raupyam ay «(m) sthandi - 
Iddilikhitam vd rohinfyutam chandram; some&vardya 
somdyci tathd somodbhavdya cha j somasya pataye 
nit yam tubhyarh somdya vai namali |[ 
iti sampnjya sapushp aku&achandanam toyam 4an~ 
khendddya , ksMrodd 0 jyotsnd* iti mantrdJbhydm chan- 
drdyd 9 rghyam dadydt | tatah MKHshydyd * rghyarh 
dadydt, tatra mantrah : jd.tah Kansa 0 sahito hare 
iti | tatah prdvthayet : trdhi mdm °p dp am daha' ha- 
Idyudheti | 

And now midnight has come, the time at 
which, according to the legend (see Vishnu- 
dharmottara in If., above, p. 164 ), Krishna’s 
birth took place ; now therefore the celebration 
of the solemn birth -ritual follows. Hirst of all 
the gift (see p. 173 above) called ‘a pouring 
out of riches/ made of melted butter mixed 
with sugar according to taste, is to be offered 
in the fire, and thereupon the whole ritual con- 
nected with a birth, vardhdpanam 7 or jdta/carmaf 
is to be performed, especially the cutting of the 
navel, the worship of the goddess Shashthi, 
and the ceremonial of giving the name, etc. : 
all this and one after the other, ‘ immediately/ 
( tatkslianat) still in that night. Under other 
circumstances the Shashthi celebration is 
accomplished precisely on the sixth day; the 
ndmakarm,an,X on the other hand, not before 
the tenth day (various other dates besides are 
given for it, see K. iii, 1 f. 105, SamsMra Kau - 
stubha 955, 96a). Doth days, the sixth as well 
as the tenth, are, moreover, according to the 
customary ritual, specially celebrated by watch- 
ing during the whole night and by the repeated 
offering of gifts to the tutelary deities of the 
birth (see pp. 174, 283 above) ; the men, indeed, 
are to keep themselves armed during the night 
(perhaps in the event of bad demons to be able 
to repulse them) ; the women, on the other hand, 
dance and sing : thus JST. iii, 1 f. 9a, according 
to M a r k a n d e y a in the MitdJcshard : 
rakshaniyd tathd shashthi ntSd tatra viSes hat ah j 
rdtrau jdgaranam kdryam janmaddndm tathd balih || 
purushdh kastrahastdS cha nrityagitait cha yoshitah | 
ratrau jdgaranam kuryur dakamydm chaiva stitake || 
Thus, then, it may be explained how 0 C &a do 


outbursts which are found in and elsewhere (see above, 
p P*Jw, 289 ; below p. 298.) 

yadvd kvachana JK& — M. quotes the first hemistich 
a 1 ™ 16 rtsh^dliarmottara, see above, p. 163. 
f To this belongs also (see K. iii, 1 f. 6b) a Srdddham to 
the ^ manes, and to this probably the passage of the JBrah- 
mawmvarta quoted by K. p. 26 (above, p. 167a,) refers. 

I Madcmaratne mradtye : sHtaJcdnte ndvnakarma 
viaheyam svakulochitaih , quoted in K. 
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mot mention, anything about this ; for them this 
watching through the night, with its accom- 
paniment of dancing and singing, is probably 
just an integral part of the birth-ritual ; still 
their complete silence regarding this point is 
somewhat surprising, inasmuch as there are 
added here some special peculiarities (see im- 
mediately below) - The more specially all this 
is treated of iu the other texts. In the first 
place M. himself (see f. 80&, p. 108 above) 
mentions tbe jdgaranam as an integral part of 
the celebration ; he also brings in a special 
passage regarding it (see p. 164 ) from the 
JN dradhjasamhitd : wposhya janmacldlmdm § hur- 
ydj jdgaranam tu yah . — R too, quotes similar 
passages from the Qdruda - and Brahm a vaivarta- 
Ptiranas (see p. 1G7Z? above), as well as from 
an unnamed work of the same kind (see p. 298 
below) according to which Yasudovais now®|f 
to be praised with all sorts of songs of praise,* 
and then the night to be further ppent in sing- 
ing, music and dancing. N says shortly the 
listening to old legends, &c. as belonging to 
it. Thus also Sb, in bringing into prominence 
tbe festive character of tbe whole celebration. 
B appoints that, in particular, legends of 
Krishna’s nativity shall be listened to, and 
shell-music accompany the dancing ; also now 
at midnight rich presents, among others, a cow 
with her calf, are to be given. The remaining 
texts leave the birth-ritual quite out of view, but 
they dwell the more specially on the festive 
watching through the night. Only Vi 1. Ca have 
nothing at all abont it. Ms. likewise ; but this 
probably only because the manuscript lying be- 
fore ns breaks off in the middle ; if we are 
allowed to supply the omission from m J — and 
this appears quite allowable. The jdgaranam 
takes place also according to Ms., and it does 
so with listening to the description “ of tbe 
games of young Krishna.” Hereby pro- 
bably the Bhdgavata-Purdna is specially to be 
thought of, as Ms. indeed desires, also in the 

| Are! tbe astrological characteristics of the nativity, or 
is it the uitual itself, that is meant by this t 

IT After the arg ha- gift to the moon which R. N. K. Ms., 
differing ‘from O G 3a (see p. 293 above) place after the 
birth-ritual. These "songs of praise” follow here im- 
mediately after the prayer given above, p. 294. 

* To this probably refer also the quotations rohinydm 
ar&havr&tre, .. abhyarchanaih Sawreh from the VisJvrm - 
rahasya in m. (p. 137 above), and ardhar&tre ’rchanafo 
hareh from the Gapuda in E. above (p. 164). 

f In another place (f. 19a), also, Ms. appeals directly to 
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immediately preceding phase of the festival 
(see p. 296 above), that walking within (in 
the house) amid shouts of victory and sound of 
bells, one “ should imagine to himself men- 
tally Krishna’s birth while reciting of the 
following verses referring to it : — tarn aclhhntam 
bdlalmmV Now these verses are describedf in 
Ud. as borrowed directly from the Bhdgavata , 
where in fact they are really found (X, 3, 9-13) ; 
according to Ud. they are to he recited at the 
very moment at which the birth of K rish- 
n a is fixed ; and the watch through the night 
is to be spent in reciting hymns against the 
Rdlzshasas, <&c. — D too denotes the reciting of 
legends about Krishna 5 s life, as they are 
found in the Bhdgavata and in the Harivahsa , 
as forming an integral part of the festive 
watching through the night, and extols with 
full tones the merit of such recitals for readers 
and hearers. To singing, music, and dancing, 
which, along with the listening to legends, also 
Sc. Vi 2. bring into special prominence, are to 
be added according to JD also other amusements, 
incense, lamps, selected meats, &c. — In Kd. first 
a passage from the Agnijpurana is produced, 
which adds other pretty tales (“in the local 
dialects,” Kd. explains), as well as spectacles in 
general ( u dancing and such-like” explains Kd.) 
to the Pztrdna legends, singing, and music as the 
enjoyments of the night. After listening to the 
legends of the nativity and childhood, those 
who take part in the festival shall pour milk on 
each other, and sprinkle each other with it, 
for which pastime* a passage from the Bhdga- 
vata (which I cannot verify) is quoted. In 
this form the festival is said to bear now in 
the Maratha country the name of Gojodlakdld 
(°lild ?). 

The texts belonging to this are as follows, 
first of all in O G Sa . (also in R p. 26. 
K.) 

ardhardtre vasordh&rdm kurydd vm tatra sarpishd J 

11 54 jl 

the Bhdgavata, places it before the R&maycma and the 
Bh&rata, (the Krisfmob-vdlaMld is, however, brought forward 
there along with these three works as a separate text). The 
passage runs thus : devaptjam samapya. . . sarvebty^h 

prad&ya evayam pr&syopavisya sahasran&madim sfefer&ni 
mptv&, ^BhAgavata-BSra&yana-Bh&ratakath&'m Kri&hpa- 
v&ialilkm dhruvacharitram cha krutvA, n&Hkerfidina mahar- 
ghyam dattvd svayam gftanfity&lini kury&t f anadty&m cha 
pasyet, net tu (ta ne tu MS.\ niv&rayed upahased v» i evam 
r&fcrim ativ&hya prabh&te kosaMm(?) g&yefc | 

J pdta/yed gucfascvrpishd C» R. K p&kuyed dwnyosaff*- 
•pishd 3a. 
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tot ah $ampujyatdm§ shasMMfi f ndmddikaranam ma- 
kartavyam tatkshandd rdtrau . f . . || 55 || 

B . ardhardtre tadd deyd savatsd gauh payasvint 

i: 80 I! 

athl ’nydni ( cha ) ddndni deydni nija&aktitah | gita- 
vudyaih tathd nrityam bahh . ladhvanisamanvitam 

r. si i! 

tathd bhagavatas tatra srotavyl jamnasambhavcl \ 
tato vardhdpanam shashthitii {^h'cnir MS.) jdtakarma 
rha kdrayet || 82 l| 

Sb. rdtrau jdgaranam kritvd (kurydd Sv. 2) gita- 
nntyddib'hih saha [ purdnaih siolrapdthais cha jdta- 
namddisJiktsavaili || 62 || 

E. (p. 28) tato (after the sripujd with 0 v. 41) 
gwlaghntair vasordhdrdm n ddichhedanam% sh ashtM- 
pvjanam ndmakaran ddikatf i cha hurydt | pujayeyur 0 
(0 43j) amantralcam ckandrodaye. . . . (see p. 296) 
prdrtJianahi hurydt | 

tatah stotraih stutim kntvdvdsudevam jandrdanam | 
gitavdditr amity ais cha sesham kdlam yathdsukkam || 
nayed iti kshah \ 

N. tato gavyaghritend ’ gnau vasordhdrdh ( rdm Fr.), 
hvachid gudaghriteneti | tato jdtaharma-ndlachheda- 
sliashthipujd-ndmaharmdni sahi.fahepena Jcdrydni | 
tatab chandrodaye. . (see p. 296), iti mantraih prdr- 
thayet | tatah stotrapatkanapurclnaSravanddi jdga- 
rahaoh kritvd. . . 

MS. (see above, p. 296) tato ’ntar dgatya jaya- 
gliantddind Mkrishmjanma paribhdvya “ tarn ad - 
bhutam vdlakam ” ity ddin janmaslokdn pathitvd 
Mhishndyd Wgham dadydt . . . 

J . (preceding is a p ujd to D e v a k i with B. 
114-116&, goes before, and' to Krishna with 
B. 116&-119a) ; 

exam sampujyd ’rgham dadydt , tatra mantrah : jdtah 
Kansa 0 (H. 129 s 130« 131 s .) sahito hareti (J) | tato 

dJmpa-dipaghritapakvddyanekanaivedya-k'&shmdncld- 

diphalatdmvul dm samarpya KrishnavdlaUld varna- 
ndkarnanapradhdnam jdgaranam kritvd. 

TJd. sriKns hn ajanmasamaye Bhdgavatoktena (X 3 
9*13) stutih ; 

tarn adbhutam bdlakam ambujekshanam , chaturbhujam, 
bankh ag adddyuddyudham | srimtsalaksTmam gala- 
bobhikaustubham , pitdmvaram, sdndrapayodasaubha- 
gam || 9 || 

mahdrgha^-vMuryakirttakundala tvishd panshvak- 
tasahasrahmtalam | udddmakdhchyahgadakahkanadU 
bhir, virochamdnam Vasudeva aikshata , || 10 || 
samsmayotphullavilochano Earim, sutam vilohyd 
3S mkadundMih soda \ Krislm dvatarotsavasambhra- 


§ tato vwrdh&panwh 0 JR., tato 
nidivardhApanam K . — For ndla 
riparitaprastitau t it ndbhmtilencb 
Sol 


vardMpayen ndlam Sa, 
compare 1 
veshtitah K. HI, x fol. 


f sfotsthyd by slashtMm R. 

ntmbpei, Urawm 

f takshtttytid evoj 0 . 


mo ' spriban mudd dvijebhyo ’yutam dpluto 
gavdm || 11 || 

athainam astaud avadhdrya puruskam, pare natdnsah 
kritadhih kritdvjalih | svarochishd Bhdrata sutihd- 
griham virochayantam gatabMh prabhdvavit || 12 || 
Vdsudevaf uvdcha : vidito 5 si bhavdn sdkshdt puru - 
shah prahiteh par ah | kevaldnubhavdnandasvarupah 
sarvabuddhidrik 1| 13 || 

idam vishnur iti pradakshind . . . brdhmanabhoja - 
nena trayodaba brdhmandn yajamdnah tarpa - 

yishye \ jdgaranam rdtrau , shktam pathitvd 

rdkshoghnam ndndsuktam | 

B. tatas tu parito vishnor nikhh tdm yatnato 
nayet || 135 H 

gitais cha vividhair vddyair nfdyair ndndvidhair 
api | dhupair dipais cha naivedyais tdmbulaits cha 
muhur rmhuh || 135 |l 

charitam IJevakisunor v&chaniyam vichakshanaih J . , 
evam jdgaranam kritvd tidstrapathddibhir naraih 
II 145 || 

Sc. ittham samprdrthya devebam rdtrau jdgaranam 
charet | gitanntyddind chaiva purdna&ravanddi- 
bhih || 44 || 

Vi 2. evarh pujd cha kartavyd rdtrau jdgaranam 
tathd II 4 1|| 


gitavdditr as amyuktam purdnapathanena cha | 

Kd (. , haldyudheti — see p. 296 ) | atha pujdnanta * 
rakrityam Agnipurdne ; 


ity evan pujayitvd tu purushasuktaih (F) savaish- 
navaih [ stutvd vddiiranirghoshair gitavdditraman - 
galaih ||. 

sukathdbhir vichitrdbhis tathd prekshanakair api J 
purvetihdsaih paurdnaih kshipet tdm barvarfoh wri - 
peti j| 

atra kathdsu vaichitryarh desabh&sh&kdvyakritam, 
suktdndm prdg-ukteh, purdnakathdndm ante 3 bhi - 
dhdndty prekshanatyni nrityddini | tathd cha vaidi - 
kasuktakaranakastutivi&ishtah paurdnetihdsamikito 
ytianrityayutcLdebabhdshdkdvyapramukhakathdkara - 

nako jdgaro viprddivarnatrayasya vidMyate, iddrd- 
din prati etddnsajdgarasya vidhdtum ayogyatvdd 
vachandnt arena tu suktddirahitagUddivUishto var - 
nachatushtayasddhdrano vidMyate || gokulasthajan- 
malilddikravanott ar am vaishnavaih parasparam da - 
dhyddibhih sechanam kdryam, dadhiksMraghritdm- 
bubhih dsinchanto mlimpanta ityddUriBhdgavata - 
vachanena tathd vidhikalpandt || ay am utsavo 3 dhund 
Mahdrdshtradese gopdlakdleti (or possibly lileti ?) 
vya[va)hriyata iti me bhdti | etat sarvam Kmstube 
snm ad- Anantade vaih spasMikritam astiti na ma - 
hyam asuyd kdryd \ etddnSakathdyuto jdgaro ’nyatra 


V * “wwvvvfvwnv* 

Chamb. 569c. (= A.) and 


§§ mahirya MS., mah&rha 

DOOC. (= B.). 

St™ r m- sA dAta v*»> Kansomi. 

1 snAtai 

1 f° P°* a 9«'MrhgaJ} MS. 
t So MS., Valadem (sic I), AB. 
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Rdmanav amyekddah/ ddyutsav es hv apy ’ nhyali , pujd- 
j cigar ddivisisht avratotsav asdmy dt, Mahdrdshtriyeshu 
tathd ’’chdrdch cha | 

Now then, when the morning breaks, a festival, 
as great as that which has (just) been held to 
Krishna is to be consecrated to Devaki.J 
At it the Brihmanas ace feasted, and rich 
i ©wards are given to them in gold, possessions in 
land, cattle, clothes, flowers, and whatever each 
most desires, in order to please Krishna 
thereby. He then dismisses them with the 
salntation — 

“Hail to him, the god whom the goddess 
Devaki has begotten ofY asudeva | 

For the protection of the earthly Brahman- 
hood (hail to him !) the Brahman-souled ! il 
Good luck be to V a s u d e v a, for the good 
of cows and B rahmanas! I 

Peace be ! Promise of happiness he ! ’ ’ — 
Thus 0 G Sa., with addition of all sorts of 


promises of reward for those who thns cele- 
brate the high festival of the goddess D e- 
v a k x every year. In Sa. there is another 
addition found, according to which the relatives, 
as also the miserable and helpless, are to be 
feasted, before he (the master of the house) 
may eat anything himself. R N give also a 
formula for this pdranatn, breakfast, and JSf con- 
tains the important direction that previously the 
image (of the god) shall also be presented to a 
Brahman a- It is surprising that this direc- 
tion should be wanting in 0 0 Sa, for M. recog- 
nizes it also (see above, p. 163) as an integral 
part of the Jay anti celebration. According to 
Vi. 2, J. it is the dchdrya, ‘ teacher,’ to whom 
the image, along with numerous other presents, 
regarding which particularly Vi 2. treats very 
much in detail, is to be given. The accounts 
in Ms. on occasion of the Rdmanav ami etc. show, 
too, that a similar giving away of the image of 
thegods worshipped at the festival to theteacher, 
is in fact a universal custom of the Vaishpa- 
v a s, as we find it again throughout the Vardha- 
jourdna also, on occasion of the ten or eleven 
auatira-festivals. — According to D, too, in the 
morning, when the sun has driven all the 
darkness away, in the first place the necessary 


l 0. 60, Bhagavatl in 0. 56 , wM erroneou S ly 

* °tsav(0fo, 0 Sa. 
t brdhmanam, 0 2. 


morning- ritual is to be accomplished ; thereupon 
the god, in company with D e v a k i, is to be 
worshipped once more, quite as before, and then, 

“ all this” (obviously all that had been made use 
of at the festival, the images included) is to be 
given to a B r a h m a n a who is an inmate of the 
house ; after this only the other Brahmanas 
too — are to he fed, and to have presents given 
them, and then may he, the giver of the feast, 
himself eat too. N (G. Vr.) does not in this case 
make any special mention at all of D e v a k a, 
but appoints quite generally that “ the wor- 
ship” — or if we prefer 0. Fr.’s way of reading, 
specially only “the worship of the god,” that 
is of K r i s h n a, shall take place 6C as before.” 

E. makes the bhagavant (by which obviously 
Krishna is meant) he worshipped first of 
all in the regular way, and after that, by a 
misunderstanding, as we saw already, (see p. 
167) makes a festival to D ur g a follow ! — Sc. 
has nothing about a festival to D evaki; 
but gives several specialities regarding the 
worship of the 4 Lord of the Universe,’ with 
various distributions and prayers, among them 
a hundred and eight distributions of ghee, along 
with reciting of the purushasukta . Quite like 
this, only more in detail, Vi 2. J. K. Ka. leave 
the worship of Krishna or of Devaki 
quite out of view, only making mention of the 
feasting and giving presents to the Brah- 
manas; hut K. Kd. also say on this occasion 
that the festival could be celebrated for a whole 
year every month during the second quarter, 
for which arrangement K. refers to two pas- 
sages of the Vahnijourdna , which he cites (see 
above, p. 169) from the Madanaratna. Lastly, 
B. Vi 1. Ud. have nothing at all abont what has 
to be done on the morning after the festival. 

The texts belonging to this are as follows, first 

of all in 0 C Sa.§ 

..... prabkdte navamidine |] 55 [j 
yathdmamatathd Jcdryo^ bhagavatyd mahotsavah* j 
brdhmandnf bhojayechhaktyd% tebhyo dad.ydt sudak- 
shindm§§ 11 56 |1 

hiranyam%% Jcdnchanam ** gdvoff vdsdnst kusumani 
chaXt | yad yad ishtatamam tat tat% Krishna me pri- 
yatdm iti || 57 || 

yam dev am Devaki devi Vasudevdd^H apjanat [ ohau- 


+ oyet v}cv4cli6jt D,° yed bhaktyd C Sa Ud RSk. 

§§ tatedadydch cha dakshin&m C.M., tebhyo d. cha d. 
D R sk HIT suWUimB- „ 

8 ** ra.jatam C., 'medinirli Sa M. and in Alcmoted as pdtha. 
ft <jdi cha. R. Sk. XX vividh&ni C. § Idle e C. A. Sk. 
devim Vasudevtpy , O. Compare M, 81a; yoge srmn 
VasudevU dhi Devaki mdm ajijanat . I 
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masya brahman o'* guptyai tasmai hrahmdtmanc na- 

mah J| 58 l| 

sanjunmaf Vdsadevdyat g o hr d km a w ah itdy a vha | 
sdniir astu sivam chd ’stu ity uktvd tdu§ visarjayet 

llS9|| 

evohi m yah kurufe devy d Be v akydhff sumahotsavam | 
varshe varshe bhdgavatqXX madbhakto§§ dltarmanan- 
dam || 60 || 

noro vd yadivd nui4 y at ho let am ^htilam dpnuydf ^ [ | 
P utrasamtd nawfi drogy am dhanadhi ny arddh mad 
gnhamf jj 61 || 

parachaJcrabhayamX nd 3 sti tasmin raj ye 1 pi 

Pdndava§ | parjanyah kdlavarsM- sydd itibhyo na 
bhayam bhavet || 63 || 

yasmin 9 ^ grihePdnduputr a likyate DevaMsutam ** | na 
tatra mntanihkrdntir na garbhapatanam hhavet || 64 || 
na cha vyddhibhyarh tatra bhaved iti matir mama | 
na vaidhavyam ?ia daurbhdgyam na dantakalahoff 
grille || 65 || 

samparkend ' pi yah kaschit kurydj janmdshtamh- 
rratam j vishmilokam avdpnoti so 3 pi Purtha na 
samsayah || 66 || 

K (pp. 26. 27) ; prabhdte* ( 0 55-61. 66) na sam- 
sayah || Jayantydnf || tushtyartham 0 1| akurvan 0 (see 
above, p. 164 in M. fol. 81a) | Some short explan- 
ations to it also, for example: suvarnam aird 
3 sitiraktikdp arim it am hema, kdnehanam [ tato ?iyu- 
nam J kdnehanam ity atra medinim iti kvachit pdthah 
(so in M. Sa) bhaumasya prithvisambandhinah | tan 
brdhmandn j 

ibid, p, 29 : paradine prdtar bhagavantam yathdmdhi 
sampujya durgdyds cha mahotsavah kdryah | tato 
brdhmandn bkojayet , tebhyo dakshindm cha svar - 
nddi yat kimehid ishtatamam te Knshno me prtya- 
tdm 37 ity uktvd dadydt | tat all “ yam devam 33 ity-ddi 
“ *dntir astu Hv am chd 33 3 stu iti mantram pathitvd 
brdhmandn visarjayet | tatah pdranam kurydt, tan- 
mantxah • sarvdya sarvesvardya sarvapataye sarva - 
sambhavdya govinddya. namo namali | pdrandnan- 
taram samdpammantram bhutdya (!) ity -ant am pa - 
thet I 


A r . dvitiye 3 hni prdtahkdUnam (NS., prdtahkdle 
sndnadi Vr.) nityam kritvd purvavad eva {devam 
S Vr.) pujayitvd brdhmandn bhojayitvd (°yet Vr.) 
tebhyah suvarnadhemvastradi ( Q strddi dattvd Vr.) 
'“Krishna me priyatdm” iti dattvd (vadet Vr,) \ 
yam devam ? (0. 58) || sujanma (namas te Vr.) 
Vdsu (0.59) sin am chd 3 $tv ity uktvd pratimdm 
udvdsya (S. Vr., uddhdsya N.) tdm ' brdhmandya 


* brdhmam, 0. R. S. Vr. 

t namas te Sa. Vr., subrahma R. sk., om namo K. 

X V&sudevaya 0 2. D. 

£ tdm 0. 3 mdm Sa. K., iti devam D . 

1 uktvd pratimdm uddhdsya, M. (udvdsya, s. Vr ) 
**'*?• inserts, a verse: tato vandhujanaughaih cha dina 
... °** a n“°J a yet I bhojayttva sniantans tin tsv 1 

sudtaya Sa) svayam bhunjita vagyatah |1 67 II 
tr bevakyd Q. f devydh purushah, G. 
it f bUgmato, 0 E sK., cha nvyato 0., vidMnena Sa. 
ohakto Sv. 1, madukto R., madbhaktyd Sk. 


dattvd pdranam kritvd vratmh samdpmjet | sarvdya 
sarvesvardya sarvapataye (sarvesham pat age namah 
Vr.) sarvasambhavdya govinddya namo nama iti 
pdruydifdm (8. °ndryd N, °nmh Vr.) bhutdya blmtv- 
patmja (8. Vr., bhntdmpa 0 N) ity-ddi samdpane cha 
(wanting in 8.) mantrah (bhdtapataye nama iti 
numaskara iti pvjdnndhih Vr.) | ndydpamm amk - 
tatvdn nd.sti (udya is wanting in 8. Vr. which con- 
tain rather a piece described in 8c. 8v, 3 directly 
as an udyupam) | 


K. prabhdte brdhmmuln Hakyd bhojayed bhaktimdn 
narah \ om namo Vasa 1 (0. 59) || 

I). tat ah prabhdtasamaye bhdnund inmate kritb | 
kritvd paurvdhxikam karma pray at ah sraddhayd 
hmitah || 146 || 

pur mu' at pujayed devam DevaMsahitam rnudd | yam 
dev an i (0 58. 59) iti devam visarjayet || 
kutumbine brdh mandyaddpayet sarvam eva tat || £9 j| 
brdhmandn bhojayet pas chat tebhyo dadydeh aha 
dakshindm | tatas iu svayam ahmjdj Jay antis mmu 
poshkah |j 150 || 

8b. svohhute pdranam kurydd dvijdu (8v 2.) sum- 
bhojya yatnatuh | 

he. pratytishe vi male sndtvd pvjuyilvd jagad- 
gurum | pdgasena tildjyais cha imlamuntrena hhak - 
Utah || 45 || 

ashtotturasatam Mctvd tatah purmhasuktatalj f idarh 
vishnur iti proktd ( prokva ? for prochya) juhuydd 
vai ghritdkutih || 46 || 

homasesham samdpyd 9 tha purmlhutim at ah param | 
dchdryam pujmjed bhaktyd b/dshamUMddanddi- 
bhih 1 1 47 || 

gdm ekdm kapikhh dadydd | kapildycl abhdvc 

tu gaur any a 9 pi praMyate || 50 || 
tato dadydeh cha ritvigbhyo ’ nyebhya s chaivu yathd - 
vidhi | brdhmandn bhojayet pas chad ashtau tehhyas 
cha dakshindm || 51 || 

kalasdm (!) tatra sampurndm (!) dadydeh chaiva samd - 
htah | dtnd-ibS cha kripandhs chaiva yathdrham 
pratipvjayet || 52 || 

prdpyd 'nujndrh tathd tebhyo bhuujita saha bandlm- 
bhih | . . . 


Vi 2. tatah prabhcitasamaye sndtvd sudd hah hritdh- 
nikah | purvavat pujayed devam paschdd dhomam 
samdeharet || 43 || 

svagrihyoktavidhdnena pratishthdpyd ’ nalarn to- 
tah | asvatthasya samidbhis cha djyais cha charund 
tathd || 44 || 

. .. ato mahdvydhritayo homamantrdh praMrtitdh\ |4S[j 


Jnl womie prialmi, sk. * p utrasaubhdq yam Sa. 

T saubhagyam atulam bhavet & fa. 

X iha ’mutra bhayam C, 

l tatra na kada 3 pi bhavet punah , Si. In sa. between 
v. ol and v. 63 (there 69 and 74) four verses are inserted, 
thedi. (see above, p. 166) quoted as from the Bhuvishye. 

« vv. 64.6o have their places supplied in tia,. by two other 
verses, the former of which is quoted by Al. 

** ! Thus 0., Devakivmtum, C. 

, tt Thus 0. C\ chaiva kalaho 0. marg., na chi ’pi kola - 
nam V. 152 , 
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purushasuktam tu smared devam anantalcam | 
arphapushpapraddnem ilchdryam tu prapujayet 

W 50 |! 

sopaskorihh cha pratinutm dchdrydya mve- 

dayet. || 6.‘i || . . , 

Krishndyd ’nanf.arnpdya doddmi pratimam mam | 
... H ti l 1 II Hi pratimddilnum | 

AchdrydrdhnmX tato bhaktyd brahmans vinivedayet | 
brdlmianebhjo (sic ! "bliyas) tadardhmh cha iaktyd 
tebhyo nivedayct II || 

. brdhmandn bhojayet paschdd vrati mbhava- 

s dr at ah \\ (VJ \\ 777 * 

mishtdimum pdyasddiw (‘ha dcUryamcha sadakshi- 
nim) dindmUhasvdn'ugatdn brdhmandnk cha vi- 
Aeshatah (| 70 « 

b'huvjita vdyyatu bhutvd msMdnnam sa tubhojaye^ 


dchamya {cha) kuchir bhutvd chintayet taddine 
harim || 71 II . - • 

J \ prdtar nityakarma nirvartya dcMrdya devam 
samarpya vastrakamvusho ( kambalo ?)~$hiishatmdn- 
Mdi vaktyd dakshinmh cha dattvd brdhmandn bhoja 
yitvd purvavad vratam samcLpayed i iti Jay anti- 
ma,hddvddaMvratam | 

Kd. tato navamvdm br&hiriaiuinbh oj anadaks h i n ctdi- 
bhih samtoshyoktap drandnirn ite kale blojanam ku - 
rydt || asyaiva Jayantivratasya samvat zarasddhyal^ 
prayogah 6rdvanakri$hndsJitamim drabhya * pratt - 
mdsa{m j bishndsMamydm uktavidhind pujddirupah 
purdndntare uktah tatrodydpanavidhir granthdn- 

tare jneyah j . 

[For § 3 see Ind . Ant . vol. III. pp. SIS. 47 ff-] 
(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


PROF. WBBER OK T11.B MAHABHASHYA 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

1 have road with intense interest Professor 
Kielhorns article on the MahdbMshya in vo . 

P p 241 d sen. But, with all respect for the scholar- 

skip which we are wont to find in Professor Iviel- 

horn's writings, I am sorry to say that I tel 
rather disappointed witk the rosult of my perusal 

(t till oru,. ud =« 

n0 ,Uw» proofs for kis decidod opinion that wo aie 

bound to regard the text of the 
onven by our MSS. to bo the same as it existed about 
two thousand years ago,” he has not eveir tnedjo 
do so, but proceeds merely in a negative way, and 
his exertions only tend to show ( 1 ) that the state- 

not to be interpreted in suoli a way as to impeach 

to. .«to.»to*y of to„. .«• , m 

evidence brought forward against it is 

' . TSTow even if he had succeeded 

cient to impeach it. iNow,ev^ j u 

thus far (as in my opinion he lias not), wh 

be won for the position he himself maintains ? I 

thousand years is rather a long time, and Lto jwarran 

for such a period the sameness of a Sanskrit text 

thev were written, is really a piece of some bold- 
Zl^r. B». ta toi. W. know 

also of some extraordinary vicissitudes. Do , 

t ILlJl ftoteoo Kidko™ 

give to the statements of H a r i (or . as also 

called Bhartyihari) and Kalhan, 
h.rrfm too tgvn* of «b. *»"» 

to. t„t of « «*> “ ' ““AtSSJ 

knowledge of its meaning, or whether h P 

and Kalhana’B vyd^haktMna by inr -O r l >r 


stead of ‘ reciting,’ ‘ knowing by heart, as well as 
his vicldnna by vichinnasampraddya instead ot 
< split into pieces, incomplete,’— even under adop- 
tion of all that, two facts remain:— (1) that Han 
testifies to hostilities practised against the “ urslia 
qrantha,” as well as to a break in its traditional 
interpretation for a certain indeterminate space 
of time during which its text existed only m ilete- 
han MSS., and it was only by the (superhuman . 
see Ind. Stud. vol. V. PP - 165-166) intermediation 
of Parvata that “ ChandracHrya and others re- 
gained that “ traditional knowledge ; and (2) that 
Kalhana testifies to two introductions of the 
Bhdshya into Kasmtr-the one by the said 
“ Chandraeharya and others” under Abhrmanyu; 
the second, after it had been meanwhile vufom am 
under JaySpida. It is seldom enough mlndia that 
we have so many critical criteria for the history of a 
literary work at hand. Are we really entitled, 
in the face of them, to cling to the unchanged con- 
dition of a text which would be a wonder m itseh 
even if we did not know anything of these it. 
various fates ? . , 

Of course, I am far from swearing to the exact 

correctness of those dates as given by both au- 
thors (the presence of Parvata alone, rf he is to 
Tt JL as the helpmate of Narada at once 
forbids such a proceeding) ; but, on the other hand, 
such particulars as those given by Hari mirsthav 
some real foundation, cannot well be whoUj 
sucked out of the fingers. Now, it is true Professor 
Kielhorn too does not deny this, hut he oer - 
S the one hand, does not take Jem into fuU 
account and be tries on tlie otter P , 

away their critical purport. If there s on 
been (and I will not deny that there may be some 
truth in that) some exaggeration. of this pnrp 

on the part of those who havepreviouBlytreatedon 

— ‘ ~ 7* 3 


\.flna Dv — — — r - 
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this subject, in nay opinion Professor Kielhorn on 
his part goes very much too far in the opposite 
direction. Nor do I think that his very ingenious 
interpretation of vichinnam by vichinnasampradd- 
yam(l) and Punyaraja’s explanation of vipldvita 
by dbhdsikrito , 4 perverted,’ are really acceptable, 
or that o^rr^-^pr is restricted to the meaning of 
‘interpreter.’ But I shall not enter here more 
particularly into these details, for, as I have re- 
marked already, even under the direct adoption of 
these and all the other explanations, partly offered 
already by Professor Stenzler, the aspect of the 
whole case is not materially altered. A book of 
which even Hindu tradition affirms that it had 
been vipldvita — let us say £ perverted’ — by its 
adversaries, that its traditional interpretation had 
been bhrashta, c lost' to the pupils of its author, 
that it had ceased for some time to be handed 
down orally, and remained only in written form 
in the Bekhan, — a book which, moreover, had to be 
introduced twice into Kasmir on account of its 
having become vichinnam after its first introduc- 
tion, dating about six or eight centuries earlier 
than the second one (which of course must have 
been made from a country where it had been kept 
meanwhile : avichinnam), — such a book has, in my 
opinion, no claims ivhatever to onr regarding its 
text as “ unchanged and the very same during two 
thousand years. 39 

Nor do I think that Professor Kielhorn has 
been more successful in his polemic against the 
internal evidence brought forward broadly by Dr. 
Burnell, and before him, but more diffidently, 
by myself, as to the (so to speak) conglomerate 
character of tiu Bhdshya . It is a pity that he 
had not been able, at the time he wrote, to 
weigh also the arguments of a third scholar going 
nearly in the same line with us, viz. of Bohtlingk, 
who in the second of his two papers on this sub- 
ject (Jour. Germ. Or. Soc. vol. XXIX. pp. 185 ff. 
483 ff.) arrives at the following conclusion (p. 
490) : — ££ The form of the dialogue brings us again 
close to the supposition that the redaction of the 
Mahdbhdshya does not come at all from Patanjali 
himself ( gar nicht von 'Patanjali selhst herruhrt). 33 
The question as to the different component parts 
of the Bhdshya is indeed a very intricate one. 
Professor Kielhorn has devoted to it great care 
and study, and his opinions are entitled to all 
consideration and respect, but I may be allowed 
to state here my impression that he appears to 
me rather" too much inclined in favour of the 
entire oneness of the work ; and, in order to put 
your readers into a position to judge more freely 
on the merits of the case, I beg to subjoin a 
translation of what I have said on this part of 
the question in my paper, on the Bhdshya in vol. 


XIII. of the Ind. Stud . pp. 314-330. But before 
I proceed to do so I have to examine some state- 
ments made by Professor Kielhorn, in the course 
of his deduction, which require some rectification. 

(1) Professor Kielhorn accuses me of <£ two 
slight inaccuracies” in my remarks concerning 
the history of the Bhdshya , in so far as, firstly, I 
had spoken repeatedly of three different occasions 
on which it had received the epithets vipldvita , 
bhrashta. , and vichinnam , whereas in reality there 
were but two; and as, secondly, the epithet 
bhrashta had been applied in the Vdkyapadiya 
not to the text of the Bhdshya , as maintained by 
me, but to the vydkarandgama — the traditional 
knowledge of grammar. I do not think that the 
word £ inaccuracies’ has been well chosen by Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn in this instance, as it would be, 
correct only under the condition that I inter- 
preted the passage in the Vdkyapadiya in the 
same way as he does. But the fact is that our 
interpretations differ, and what he calls £ inaccu- 
racies’ is simply to be laid to the account of 
this difference. Of course he is fully entitled 
to criticize and rectify my interpretation, but 
not to charge me with £ inaccuracy’ for drawing 
conclusions in harmony with my conception of the 
sense of the passage. Now in my translation of 
it the word vydkarandgama is given by £ Gram- 
matik-Ttrf as referring to Patanjali’s work itself, 
and I have also explained in extenso this my 
translation of dgama by £ text , doctrinal system 
(Lehrsystem), doctrine (Lohre),’ as in opposition 
to that given by Professor Goldstiicker, who 
takes it as £ document or manuscript of the Ma- 
hdbhdshya see Ind. Stud. vol. V. pp. 162-165. 
Moreover, the word pratilcanchuka, purposely 
omitted by Professor Kielhorn on account of its 
reading and meaning being as yet uncertain, is 
not left out by me, as the dots in Professor 
Kielhorn’s quotation on p. 244 would seem to im- 
ply, but is translated (in harmony with Punyar&ja) 
by £ adversary’ (wider sacher). In consequence of 
both these differences in my translation of the two 
verses in question, the words vipldvita and bhrashta 
in them, though relating to the same work, still do 
not relate to one fact, but to two : — firstly , to its 
devastation ( e destruction, destroyed,’ — sserstdrt , as 
Professor Kielhorn has, is rather too strong : ' ver- 
wiistet ’ is my expression) by the adversaries of its 
author; secondly , to its having been lost to his 
pupils, very probably indeed on account of these 
assailments. If we now add to these two facts the 
statement of Kalhana about the vichinnatva of 
the Bhdshya in Kasmir in Jay&picja’s time, I 
think I was right when I spoke of ££ three different 

occasions ” But I am at preset quite willing to 

r reconsider my translation itself ; and I concede. 
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before all, that Professor Kielhorn’ s explanation 
of vy altar an dgama as not relating to the very text 
of the Bhdshya, but only to its traditional inter- 
pretation, deserves as full attention as the one 
given by myself. 

(2) Pi'ofessor Kielhorn states (p. 246) that 
the views of Dr. Burnell on the Bhdshya have been 
somewhat misrepresented by myself in my review 
of his work. Now hero the simple fact is that in 
my short quotation from Dr. Burnell’s essay the 
final s of the word works has been dropt, it may 
be by a clerical blunder, or perhaps (!) only by 
a misprint overlooked by me in my revision of I 
the proofs. What I there say on this subject is 
(see Jenaer Literatur Zeitung, 18*76, p. 205), “In 
Burnell’s opinion this work is indeed ‘rather a 
skilful compilation of the views of Panini’s critics, 
and of their refutation by Patanjali, than the real 
text of the original work, 3 ” not zoorhs , as Dr. Bur- 
nell has. It was not my intention to enter there 
more fully on his particular views on the subject, 
and I hope he hiiv • olf will acquit me of having 
really f misrepresented’ them by that unlucky 
oversight with regard * ,x he endoi the last word in 
the sentence. — On the cLher hand, I cannot acknow- 
ledge it as a quite correct representation of my 
views on the Bhdshya when Professor Kielhorn 
says, “ According to Professor Weber, some such 
work as the Mahdhhdshya which we possess was ac- 
tually composed by JPatanjali For, as your readers 
will see below (and I beg to refer them also to the 
earlier statements of my views contained in vol. 
II. of the Ind. Ant pp. 64, 209), my opinions as 
to this very point are not yet settled in quite 
distinct form, for there are to be weighed and put 
aside before such a decision several items which 
speak rather forcibly for a composition of the 
work rather by the, school of Patanjali than by 
Patanjali himself. 

(3) With regard to my statement that “ the 
South-Indian MSS. of the text, according to 
Burnell’s testimony (see preface to the Vamsabr . 
p. xxii. note), appear to differ considerably,” Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn remarks (p. :.43) that all he finds 
Dr. Burnell to have stated regarding such dif- 
ferences is this, that in the introductory dhrdha 
“the South-Indian MSS. omit the quotation 
from the Atharvaveda ; whereas in one of his later 
works Dr. Burnell too states tb t “tH Northern 
and Southern MSS. of the Bti^hya 'fferto no 
great extent, though various readings Mcur”; and 
Professor Kielhorn himself, moreover, can add, 
from Ms own perusal of such MSS., that he has 
“ not been able to discover any traces of the ex- 
istence of several recensions of the work”. Of 
course, both these latter (and later) testimonies 
are of great value ; but on the other hand I think 


I was fully justified at that time in my supposition, 
as given above : for the omission in the South- 
Indian MSS. of the quotation from the Atharva- 
veda in the introductory dhnilca is indeed a matter 
of some importance. The Atharvaveda is quoted 
twice (fol. 3 b and fol. 10u), and both times 
in a very peculiar position, viz. at the head of the 
four Yedas and as their chief representative : see 
Ind. Stud. vol. XIII. p. 431. If such passages are 
omitted in one group of MSS., I think we have 
a right to say that the MSS. appear to differ 
considerably. (It would be interesting to know 
how the matter really stands* in this case.) 

(4) Professor Kielhorn is very desirous (p. 
„x'3) to exculpate Nagesa from having made 
a wrong statement as to the meaning of the 
vvord dchdrya in the Bhdshya . And after having 
examined for himself the remark in question, 
he found indeed that it admitted of a very 
different interpretation : for according to him the 
sentence 

would relate only to that particular 
passage of the Bhdshya to which Nagesa has at- 
tached it, and which begins rr=t 
and it would imply that in this passage alone 
“ dchdrya denotes exceptionally the author ol the 
Bhdshya himself, aud not those whom it denotes 
generally (Panini or Kabyayana). 5 But I am 
afraid such an interpretation cannot well be 
grafted on the words as they stand above : for, in 
order to convey that meaning, which Professor 
Kielhorn intimates them to convey, they ought 
to be 

bub there is no atrai 9 va , or even only 
atra, in the text, and the eva stands distinctly 
after so that the sentence cannot well, 

according to common usage, be translated other- 
wise than by “ in the Bhdshya by the word dchdrya 
is meant only the author of the Bhdshya , the 
teacher of the ^r^TT (compare Ballantyne’s trans- 
lation, p. 35). Moreover, the very addition of this 
otherwise somewhat superfluous epithet 
qpUf appears to imply that Nagesa wished to give a 
general and formal rule; it contains at the same 
time his own explanation for the fact he states— 
because Patanjali is the teacher of the idstra , 
therefore is he called in it by the title dchdrya , 
kclt €$oxyv- Finally also the phrase ?p£“ 

is not restricted to this particular 
passage, of which it forms a part, but is a solemn 
one, which recurs rather frequently in the course 
of the work : see below. 

I proceed now to the promised translation : — 

« On account of all this, we must be 

content at present to lay the time of the composi- 
tion of the Bhdshya between the two limits; 
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Menandro s-P ushyamifcra oil one side, 
Abhimanyu on the other, — or, in round num- 
bers, between 140 b.c. and 60 a.d. The statements 
about Pushyamitra’s sacrifices would lead us 
nearer to the first term, whereas those on the 
tf Yavana’ — if Kanishka is to be understood — nearer 
to the second; or if, after all, a Greek prince is to be 
sought under the c Yavana/ we are drawn of 
course quite near to the first term. But all this 
only under one condition , via. that these state- 
ments are certainly not to be subjected to the pos- 
sibility that they also represent examples/omdJ by 
Patanjali in previous works ! ! Even in this very 
indistinctness this result is still a very important 
one, if we consider the unhappy state of the 
chronology of Indian literature in general ; and 
the other statements contained in the various 
examples thus acquire also a prominent value/’ 

“ It is true that here also the critic must still for 
the present raise his warning voice and ask, What 
guarantee have we that the work, as we now have 
it, is really still the same as that which, according 
to the Vdkyapadiya , was reconstrued (toieder 
hergestellt) by the efforts of c£ Chandracharya and 
others,” after misfortunes of some duration by 
which it was vipldvita, — what happened, accord- 
ing to the Hdjatarangini , just under king Abhi- 
manyu (see Ind. Studies , vol. Y. pp. 169-160) ? 
And if the assumption is decidedly not to be 
denied that already ab this reconstruction there 
may have crept into the work secondary additions, 
originally foreign to it, # how is it further with re- 
gard tothat second statement of the Bdjaiarangini , 
according to which in Jayapida’s time, the end of 
the eighth century, the work was, in Kasmir, again 
vichinna , and was introduced there anew by 
skilled men, whom the king ordered to come 
from another country ? Already, in treating of this 
question for the first time (Ind. Studien, vol. 
Y. pp. 168-169), I have pointed out these difficul- 
ties, and called it ic audacious to judge on the 
thorough authenticity of the present text of the 
Bhdshya already at this time, when we have before 
us only so small a piece of it.” Bub even now, 
though we have the whole work before ns, I must 
abide by the same opinion, and I feel obliged to 
single ont the possibility that one or the other 
statement, which in the sequel we will draw out 
of the contest of the work, does not testify for 
Patanjali 5 s time, nor for that of Abhimanyu, but 
merely for that of Jayapida. On the other hand, 
we are allowed at present to speak also of an 
impression founded on the totality of the work, and 
that is decidedly favourable to its originality. 
As Goldsfciicker has already stated it, and was the 
first to do so, the red thread going through the 
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whole worlds the polemic against the vdrtt ikalcdra . 
Now one may ask indeed, Was this really so 
also originally ? or may not rather the fact that 
we have in it, after all, nob so much a commentary on 
Panini, as one to the vdritikas of Ivatyayana, 
be simply the consequence of the work being 
preserved to us only partially, in such fragments as 
were still procurable in the eighth century, when 
it was vichinna again P Such a question could 
not, indeed, be negatived directly, still there is one 
point against it which appears of considerable im- 
portance. And this is just the special restric- 
tion of the work essentially to those sfUras which 
had been assailed by Ka by ay ana. Its deduc- 
tions thus attain a unitary character, viz. that 
of selection. In case the present text was really 
only a text of fragments, collected in the eighth, 
century, of a commentary on the whole work of 
Panini, such a restriction would be very difficult 
to explain ; wo ought then to miss some books 
and chapters wholly, and have others complete, 
but we should not havo something out of ail of 
them, and moreover not those parts only which 
relate to the vdrttihas. Truly one may object 
here, — Well, how do wo know that Katy&yana 
did not write v drttikas to tho other rules of 
Panini also ? should .ho not rather havo written 
such to all rules which gave anyhow occasion for 
it P and when there are preserved only those we 
have, should this not be simply explained by 
the Bhdshya' s having been preserved to us only in 
fragments? Now all this might really happen 
to be so; but the 'unitary character of tho work 
would not suffer on account of that, as it would 
continue even then just in that special relation to 
Katyayana ; and it is this very restriction, after 
all, that appears to testify for its composition by 
one author, and thus also for its authenticity and 
originality. 

Truly, it might even thus, in its present form, 
be “more the worh of Ms pupils than of Patanjali 
himself.” Though one of the arguments which 
I brought forward in this respect (Ind, Studien, 
vol. Y. pp. 155, 168), viz. that in the body of 
the work “ Patanjali is spoken of only in the third 
person, and his opinion is introduced several 
times by 5 , that is, by no 

longer holds good. For on one hand we now find 
in it also many statements expressed in the jvrst 
person, in the singular or the plural form, in the 
present or relating to the sequel in the future : thus 

for instance IY. 665, ST^I ^ ^r f frlll. 13 b, 
YIII. 7b, very often, for ‘ 1 / I. 84a, 122 a, 

150a; IILJa; IY. 20a ; Y. 36; YI. 4 f. 11a ; YIII. 
26; I. 113a; YU. 496, 


They would argue, after all, though not for Patanjali himself, still for the time of Abhimanyu. 
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1186 ; VIII. 376 ; = 1 . 1126 . famPT: VIII. 

406 ; TS(?tPT: very often, e.g. III. Set, VII. 50a, VIII, 
34a; fWlW*T : I- 9a L 38-2, 67a, 

140a; IV. 29a; VI. 5a ; VI. 4f. 31a ; I. 

2396,3#|%5^r j r%I- 1 44a; ip^PT? I- 1696 ; %=rft*T- 
I. 1345 ,• ^PTsff^tr# I- 14 to ; and, on the 
other hand, according to Bh&ndarkar, in such sen- 
tences as qr^rr^r WSTO • we are to understand 
by not Patanjali at all, hut Pdnini ! 

And in a great number of passages he is un- 
doubtedly in the right, though certainly not 
throughout. For on one hand this wojuid be, 
after all, rather Loo glaring a contrast to Na- 
gesa’s distinct assertion to the contrary (Bal- 
lantyne, p. 86), viz. tliat by dcMrya 1 in the 
Bhdshya only Patanjali is to be understood: 

Hr«*r hv^k evamfm-,, 

and on the other hand in many of such cases their 
relation to the text, not of Fanini’s suiras, but to 
the very deduction of the Bhdshya , is quite mani- 
fest and apparent. The real state of things in 
this respect wants at present a special inquiry 
still. But, in spite of these two* corrections, 
this much certainly remains of my previous as- 
sertion, that on the whole those cases where the 
opinions of the bhdshyakdm are presented to us 
in the first person are relatively rare, and that 
generally his assertions are given in the third 
person. Sometimes in such cases he is called 
even by name directly, though not as Patanjali,— 
a name which, as far as I can see, is not men- 
tioned at all in the work, — but (and this four 
times) as G* o n a r d £ y a, explained by Kaiyata as 
4 bhdshyahdraj and once, according to tf&gesa, 
as Goldstiicker informs us, also under the met- 
ronymic name Gonikaputra (see I, 4. 51f. 
2906), against which latter identification, how- 
ever, I have some real doubts (see these Studies , 
vol. Y. p. 156).f Whether now this quotation of 
the author in the third person should be taken in 
a similar way as with Cassar, or whether, like 
other self-quotations in Sanskrit texts, it should 
rather be ascribed to the tradition of the work 
by the school he founded^ see my Academip Lee - 
twres on Indian Literature , p. 216 (2nd ed. p. 258), — 
even by the latter supposition the uni tary character 

f To my remarks on both names in this passage I add 
here that Mallinfitba quotes in his schol. of Kumar, VII. 
95 (see Stenzler’e note in his edition) a passage from the 
Are Arrumdi of Gaunarda. 

X Bather odd in the mouth of the author, hut quite in 
order, indeed, in the mouthof his school, is the fact that 
we find in several passages in the Bhdshya the work itself 
quoted by this very name, whether it refer to a passage 
in the foregoing v&rttikas, or to one in the sequel, as 

for instance STtfiT WT3T W III. 4. 671 1065 ( Wf- 

> Kaiyata 


of the work is not disparaged so far that it would 
not still serve us as a warrant for its authenticity 
as being in its nsentvil context the work of one au- 
thor, — with all reserve, of course, 'for any modifica- 
tions of this assumption which may possibly still 
become necessary on the basis of a more special 
study of the work than I have yet been able to de- 
vote to it. W r ifch regard, for instance, to the rather 
numerous cases where we find a sort of self-com- 
mentary following a sentence just quoted before, 

I refer to my remarks in Ind, Studkn, vol. Y. 
p. 169 ; there we might indeed be induced, before 
all, to seek secondary glosses of the school; here 
we may adduce, for instance, also the case mentioned 

On the other hand, we must still, however, em- 
phasize that, even from the mere formal view, the 
very manner and style ox proceeding in the Bhdshya , 
the connexion and annexion of all those manifold 
corrections, objections, explanations, versus (Mrihd) 
memoriales, &c., appears as of one cast. And this 
principally on account of a merely external moment, 
viz, of the very frequent repetition throughout 
the whole work of some, as it were, fixed expres- 
sions as well as stock examples ; whether con- 
sisting of single words, or of short or lengthy 
sentences. In the first respect, for example, 
the way in which the is mentioned (whether 

in a given case we have by him to understand 
Patanjali or Panini) is characteristic. Thus, for 
instance, the formula * • *lTf% 

I. 1486,2715, II. 316a, 4016, III. 966, 97a, IV. 766. 
Y. 126, 196, 55a, 57 a, or, as we read in the introduc- 

thcr the partly very frequent solemn phrases — 

srr^r%frafiTOf?r---ffir > i ifr- 

sarRTSir^: I I f# Tt^TSTT- 

iqwr?! STOYeTJ? ! 3WT I fk- 

m 1 *pfr^ srr^ — ‘r^rfrpr ft 

^T w r w i fparer i 

*r*$f*i ^ ‘ i- 5Ii > IL 
4025, V. 325, VI. 166, 935, YII. 109a, qprf 
srfT qratr *PTPW I (a long passage), 

Solemn examples are, 

§ Here it is that H%esa remarks that under 3?IwH always 
the i h&shyak&ra is to be understood, and indeed here this 

explanation suits remarkably, for though 3IT¥ alone 
might very well refer also to grammar in general, that is 
to Panini, there still follow here after the words 

which go back to the 
words in the beginning of the deduction (fob 6a)“f*nf*r ^ 
^ rprr ^f Ai$ snfilarly also with 

a great number of the other passages where this foimula 


—see HI. 1. 671 40b et seq ,), recurs. 
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for instance, TWRFrfH: I the 

statement about the punishment of the Gargas 
by the kings ; on the preeminence of the 
Fatal! putrakas oyer the Saihkasyakas; 
on the circuit of the Aryavarta ; the comparison of 
the wealth in corn of the Madras with that of the 


U s i n a r a s; the simile grF^cfrf. • %vk~ 

the conclusions 

#r and i i mfr ss Cr 

3TT3% ^P?tT fffr *F*t?r 1 and 

sipiilar examples taken from common life, as 

ir^rat^ i *rrsr: *!%«■ I 

srrsrs^r Ci^fit cr^r I 

^T5rr= 1 —i awr- 

f^rtr^RT^ptr^^ri w% 

^%f gr*rpr*iwf?i cr?FTr'|»rfK|TfTiT%RrTp(^r, 
W^srs^fi^ir qfcsrr3ra>?i%i ^ftpraj^n 

sm^r w : *r»effrt jri *rr=*F%i IF 

?rsr*rr sw *3^? ^rr*3r 

3%i% I ^ tr€r ^T*rr g^q-^pr >T ? |Pr®rr ^^fer I 

sptt* ^rsreanrifr srgsf maicwniFfw 

smenwg 

?!j3Tm i ?r*Tr* 5frf%^rRrr«ff 


^rr-rr^far sTFftfra^Tig i ?r -stw<*K4 crra?r^pr 

and others more. 


Finally we have to mention here also certain 
direct peculiarities in the language of the Bhd- 
shya, which also go through the whole work, and 
involve a certain unity of it. There is, indeed, 
not much of this kind that I have at hand to 
adduce, and if it stood alone it would not matter 
much, but in connexion with the foregoing deduc- 
tion, even that has its value and appears as 
characteristic. A more accurate study of the 
bulky work will probably yield considerably more 
of the kind. Thus, in the first instance, the 
plural is used repeatedly in the same way 

as in the grihyasutras in the sense of ‘flowers:’ 


thus prssWMfr 

3^ ?f?r n. i. if., 3i3a ; ^n^r: 


hi. i. 22f., 215 ; arrr^rr: g> p r q : iv. 2. 

_104f. 72a. Further the word f^re fTIT 0 ! appears in 
the Introduction (f. 5a) in the sense of ‘ without 
visible ground, merely from one’s own impulse:’ 


srnsr^pr ft^Kufrt vj$. tr?^f ^rsr 


and in the same stfvn.se we find used 
YI. 3. 109 fi 1046. The words and $rf%53( 
‘ to be taught,’ and 4 not to be taught,’ (i. e. 4 su- 
perfluous’), are particular indeed, though derived 
more properly, as it seems, from the vdrttika style ; 
thus, for instance, k®T: 1. 1.50f. 1246, 

L 2. 64f. 220a ,* — the 
same is to be said of ^TTgf- 4 dictum of an authority’ 
{Petersburg Dictionary) in «[ fecT, STFrfSsT ‘familiar 
with the use of speaking,’ II. 4. 56f. 405a ; VIII. 
2. I06f. 406, — and of £ is self-evident 

for instance, I. 1. If. 46a, III. 2. 123f. 77a. On 
the solemn juxtaposition of and flnWFT se© 

the sequel. Further, the peculiar use of the word 
is to be montioned, which is used as 
in the dramas as a compound, though spe- 
cially as a sort of honorific title, ‘ master’ as it 
were, and this in allocution as well as in the third 
person, thus : — spTvFfrd* Introd. f. 

70; Trp^fmr: h^rtT iv. i. 

163£. 586; %vf: IY. 1. 104f. 53a; 

Tr^fTf^NT STWRli, Introd. f. 31a; I. 1. 48 f. 

1206 ; crr^r drRr r^. i. 79 f. 356 ; 

YI. 3. 109f. 1046; compare 
Y. 3. 14 vdrtt f. 546, 55a, according to which 
rule rf^T &nd may thus be composed not only 
with *T3Rr> but also with fbfnj, I ftRT and 

; but examples of these latter compounds 
are not to hand. Finally, for qsfo gy Y. 3. oof*. 
59a, ^ as relating to the genus, and as re- 
lating to grammatical number, II. 2. 24f. 3006, are 
peculiar words; but I have at present no other 
passages to adduce for their use. 

44 When I am now going to single out from the 
statements contained in the Bhdshya those that 
appear to me of particular interest, I do so 
under a double reservation, viz. that (1) all those 
reserves and doubts adduced in the foregoing as 
to their absolute cogency for the time of Patanjali 
himself may be kept always in sight, and (2) that 
I do not attempt to give a complete image 
of all that may be elicited from the contents of the 
work. Such a task is to be left as yet to the 
future, and would be best connected with a general 
Pdnini glossary, which ought to combine the whole 
copia verborum to be found in Pdnini himself and in 


If A very curious translation of both these sentences, 
which have been inserted also in the Scvrvadarsanasamgraha , 
§ 1, occurs in the I o ur. Germ, Or. Soc. XIY. 520: “they are 
indeed no stags, they are no mendicant friars •” f c with such 

thoughts polecats (the . translator 1 reads flTrTqj) are not 
chased, and kettle-bearers not fed. 3 ’ The learned ( ! ) transla- 
tor has changed conjecturally #2^% into and 

translates this as just quoted. Both sentences are, more- 
over, to be found also in Yatsy&yana’s K&masutra, 
and are quoted there directly by ffrf see 


Aufrecht, hataXogus, f. 2166. One comes here involuntarily 
to the supposition whether they may not have stood al- 
ready in Gonardlya’s (i.e. Patanjali’s !) KdmasHi/ra. 

* B°th these sentences recur too in the Sarvadartam- 
samgra,ha ) § 1, immediately before the two noticed in the 
foregoing note. 

f One ought to expect f^Kcrf ! ^ Ksi. 

yata, ‘independently of a motive’ — Ballantyne. [The words 
.* are to he taken as a parenthesis.] 
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the literature immediately connected, and in which 
the authority for the single words —that is to say, if 
they are taken from Panhii, from the vdrttihas , 
from the Bhdshya , from the Ganapdtha, &c.,— 
ought to be signalized by certain marks. For such 
a task there are indeed still required some previous 
operations of wide extent, viz. besides an exact work- 
ing through of the whole Bhdshya generally, also 
especial inquiries on the ganas. According to 
Bolifclingk (Introd. p. xxxix.) the ganas of the 
Kdsiht differ from those of the Calcutta edition 
to such a degree (and both the MSS. at his 
disposal were, moreover, sometimes so incorrect) 
that he preferred not to give the various readings 
at all. Still undoubtedly just in this case such a 
comparison and verification is very particularly 
desirable. I venture therefore to express here in 
all humility the pious wish — Vappetit vient on 
inangeant—th&b the two learned and highly-gifted 
professors of the Banaras College, to whom we 
owe the present edition of the Bhdshya , may 
publish also the KdHM, which takes its name from 
their celebrated ancient city, if not on the model 
of tho Calcutta edition of Panini, which of course 
would be preferable, yet at least in the same way 
as they have published the Bhdshya. According 
to Colobrooke’s testimony (Mis cell. Essays , vol. II. 
pp. 9,40) the Kdsihl is “ a perpetual commentary, 
and explains in perspicuous language the meaning 
and application of each rule,” adding examples, 
and quoting in their proper places the necessary 
emendations from the Vdrttihas and the Bhdshya. 
He calls it, dLsertis verbis, the best of all extant 
commentaries on P&nini, a judgment in which 
Bohtlingk also (p. liv.) concurs. An additional 
advantage is its relatively great age, as it may 
eventually belong (Ind. Stud . V . 67) to the very 
time when, according to the Bdjatarangini, the 
Mahdbhdshya was re-introduced into Kasmir, after 
being for a while vichinnam there (ib. V. 167). * 
Berlin . -A. "Weber. 


THE BAEISi-L GUNS (emte, p. 214). 

While at one time a resident of Baris&l, I shared 
the general curiosity on the subject of the singular 
gun-reports heard there, and frequently took 
occasion to make inquiries of the natives concern- 
ing them. Though they professed ignorance as 
to the cause of the more distant explosions, they 
invariably attributed the nearer ones to the firing 
of guns at native weddings, which they said was 
a custom of the district, and they could sometimes 
supply the name of the person in whose honour 
the firing in question was proceeding.. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the same explanation 
applies to the more distant sou nds also 


The statement in your last number that the 
sounds are heard not only from the southerly and 
south-westerly directions, but also from the north, 
corresponds with the statement I have met with, 
that the sounds are heard even as far north as 
Dhaka. I never myself, however, heard them 
from any other directions than the south and 
south-west. 

I do nob remember to have heard the sounds at 
any period of the year excepting at the beginning 
of the rainy season. D tiring the whole of the rainy 
season a very large extent of the low-lying country 
there is under water, and the people pass from 
village to village in boats over the flooded rice- 
fields,— the southern portion of the district being 
the portion more especially inundated. How, we 
have on record some most remarkably instances 
of the sound-conducting power of large surfaces 
of water ; as, for example, the mysterious sounds 
of guns, and other noises, heard sometimes by 
men becalmed at sea when far away from the 
ordinary possibilities of hearing. 

How, what the Shabi-barat is to Muhammadans 
the month A shadha is to Hindds— the period when 
marriages are most frequent. This month is the 
first month of the rainy season, and the weddings 
are celebrated chiefiy during, the Kpishnapaksha 
half of the month. Hot only in Eastern Ben- 
gal, but also in other .parts of Hindustan* gun- 
firing is quite common at Hindd weddings at this 
season of the year. Ho mystery appears to exist 
in connexion with the reports excepting in that 
part of India which is so generally submerged at 
this season. 

Query:— Is it not at least possible that ‘the 
Barisal gnus’ may be simply the reports of gens 
fired on the occasion of weddings in distant parts, 
conveyed to hearingby means of the vast expanse 
of water whiejb floods the entire Sundarbans at 
the period mentioned? 

Conld not some of the enlightened Bangali 

gentlemen, whose minds are unfettered by fables 

about the gigantic gates of Havana’s palace, help 
ns in our endeavours to trace the phenomenon to 
some rational cause ? 

Allahabad. ' J ‘ D ' Batf " 

HINDU SACRIFICE. 

« Sacrifice is described as a ship, boat, or ark, 
pretty much in the same way as ‘ the Church m 
the baptismal service — •* that they, being debver- 
ed from Thy wrath, may be received into the ark 
of Christ’s Church, and may so pass the waves oi 
this troublesome world, that they may finally 
come to the land of everlasting life,’ &c.^ Injttg- 
ved& x. 113, 1®, there is a mantra to this effect ; 


* Ind. Stud. vol. XHL (1873) pp. 319-330. 
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— 4 G-ive us, 0 Indra, multitudes of good horses, 
with which we may offer our oblations by the re- 
petition of the proper sentences —by the prosper- 
ing of which we may escape all sins. Do thou 
now accept our service with much regard/ 4 Do 
thou lead us safe through all sins by the way of 
sacrifice,’ And wo have, in yin. 42, 3, £ 0 illustri- 
ous Varum, do thou quicken our understanding 
—we that are practising this, ceremony — that we 
may embark on the good ferrying boat by which 
we may escape all sins.’ On this the Aitareija 
Brahma, la remarks : — ‘ Sacrifice is the good ferry- 
ing boat. The black skin is the good ferrying 
boat. The Word is the good ferrying boat. Hay- 
ing embarked on the Word, one crosses oyer to the 
heavenly world.’ Aitareya Brdkmana, p. 10. 
The commentator of the Taittirujc t Samhitd re- 
marks thus on the same passage : — 4 May we also 
embark on that safe and good ferrying boat of 
black skin, by which we maj at once get over all 
sins that beset us.’ It was not unusual in those 
days for ferry boats to be made of leather. . . . 

“Another reason for assimilating the saying 
boat with ‘the Word’ is that there was actually a 
hymn which was called plava , f raft’ or ‘ boat,’ and 
it was to be used daily. 4 The plava is used daily. 
Those who complete the samvatsara sacrifice have 
to dip in the Sea [so called from the 44 excessive 
depth” of the Sacrifice, according to the commen- 
tator]. He who dips in the sea without a plava or 
raft never gets out of it. Where there is the 
plava,, it leads to the attainment of the celestial 
world .’— Tandia Makd Brdkmana , p. 293. Sacri- 
fice has accordingly been held in all Vedic trea- 
tises as the great remedy for sins and trespasses. 
It is at the same time both a satisfaction for 
heinous and moral offences, and an atonement for 
trivial mistakes and transgressions. Eatyayana 
says that sacrifice procures heaven, and ‘ heaven* 
is a word which stands for the highest happiness. 
The commentator of the Taittiriya Samhitd tells 
us that it is Nirriti, or the Sin deity, that is a 
disturber of sacrifices. . . . 

“It is manifest that the sacrificial ritual did 
not tranquillize the Brahmauical mind. It still 
brooded over theories of many kinds, it betook 
itself to philosophy, and even submitted to accept 
lessons from its hated rival, Buddhism, but with- 
out any tranquillizing result. They seem to have 
had an idea that there must be a really saving sacri- 
fice, and that their own ritual was but its distant re- 
flection. , We repeat an expression we have already 
cited above, that 4 Prajapati, or the Lord of crea- 
tures, is Sacrifice, for he made it a reflection ( prati - 
md) of himself. And he is farther called ‘ aimada 9 
or giver of self, whose shadow, whose death, is 
immortality (to us).”— Banerjea’a Aryan Witness. 


SubhAti Uimause, the Buddhist priest of Waska- 
duwa, in Ceylon, is already well known as the 
careful editor of the A bh idhclmpp adip akd, a native 
Pali glossary, which, until the appearance of 
Childers's great work, was the only lexicographi- 
cal help available to Pali students. He has now 
published a work entitled Ndmamdld , or “ The 
Garland of Nouns, ” a treatise in Sinhalese on the 
grammar of Pali nouns and adverbs. The intro- 
duction— extending to more than a hundred 
pages — contains a most valuable summary of all 
that is known to the native pandits concerning 
the ’ history of Pali grammar, and gives t|he 
author’s name and date, the length in stanzas or 
cantos, and quotations of the first and last verses 
of no less than sixty-four Pali grammars still 
known in Ceylon . — The Academy, 

Prof. F. Wiistenfeld has completed his auto- 
lithographic edition of El-Bekry’s Geographical 
Dictionary , in 8(>4 pages. The work of writing it 
for the lithographic press must have been a severe 
labour, and it must be admitted that, the edition 
is a marvel of clearness, and far pleasanter to the 
eye than a printed Arabic book. Prof. Wiistenfeld 
has added an excellent index, which, will obviate 
the trouble caused by the author having arranged 
the articles in the order of the Maghraby alpha- 
bet . —The Academy . 


NOTES. 

The Spanish Government has founded a Chair 
for Sanskrit in the University of Madrid, to which 
the first Professor appointed is Francisco Maria 
Bivero, a gentleman who has studied Sanskrit in 
Germany, France, and England, and is at present 
engaged in preparing a Sanskrit Grammar for his 
Spanish pupils, and is editing the Hitopadek, 
with Spanish notes and a Glossary for the same. 


Mr. Bedhousehas issued a pamphlet in “Vindi- 
cation of the Ottoman Sultan’s title of 4 Khalif,’ 
showing its antiquity, -validity, and universal ac- 
ceptance.” In it the author holds recent assertions 
to the contrary to be erroneous, 44 from the title 
being no new assumption, but dating from a.d. 
1517, and gradually and generally admitted by the 
orthodox world of Isl&m since ; and futile, even 
were the legal argument solid, because, after 300 
years of possession, it would be too late to question 
the right.” (Vide ante . p. 231.) 

Mr. A. Giles, of H. M. China Consular Service, 
has published at Shanghai a translation from the 
Chinese, entitled Records of the Buddhistic King- 
doms. 
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BOOK 

The RAmayana of Tur.sr Das. Translated liy F. S. 
Growse, M.A., B.O.S., Fellow of tho Calcutta University. 
Book I.— Childhood. (Allahabad: N. W. Provinces Press, 
1877.) 

Last year fcho author of this volume contributed 
a specimen, episode of his translation of the 
Rdmdyana of Tulsi Das to the pages of this 
journal (sec vol. V. pp. 213-221), with a few intro- 
ductory remarks, and we gladly welcome this 
first instalment of an excellent version of the most 
popular of Hindi poems. A handsome edition of 
the text, we arc told, was issued by the Baptist 
Mission Press of Calcutta many years ago, but it 
has long been out of print, and the original is now 
only to bo road in lithograph or bazar type. 
Though the subject is the same as that of the great 
epic of Valmiki, it is, as Mr. Growse remarks, “in 
no sense a translation of the earlier work; the gen- 
eral plan and the management of the incidents are 
necessarily much the same, but there is a difference 
in the touch in every detail ; and the two poems 
vary as widely as any two dramas on the same my- 
thological subject by two different Greek trage- 
dians . Even the coincidence of name is an accident ; 
for Tulsi Das himself called his poem the Rdm- 
charit-mdnas , and the shorter name, corresponding 
inform to the Iliad or JEneid, was only substituted 
by his admirers as a handier designation for a 
popular favourite.” Further, “ in both, the first 
book brings the narrative precisely to the same 
point, viz., the marriage of Bitma and Sit a. But 
with Tulsi Das it is much the longest book of the 
seven, and forms all but a third of the complete 
work, while in the Sanskrit it is the shortest but 
one.” (Introd. pp. i. ii.) The two ** agree only in 
the broadest’ outline. The episodes so freely in- 
troduced by both poets are for the most part 
entirely dissimilar; and even in the main narra- 
tive some of the most imjmrtant incidents, such as 
the breaking of the bow and the contention with 
Parasuram, are differently placed and assume a 
very altered complexion.” (p. iv.) OfTulsiDas 
himself little is known, but what information is 
available has been collected by Mr. Growse in his 
introduction. The earliest notice of him is in the 
Bhalct-mdld, usually ascribed to Nabh&Jx, 

<e himself one of the leaders of the [Vaishnava] 
reform, which had its centre at Brind&ban ; but 
the poem as we now have it, was avowedly edited, 
if not entirely written, by one of his disciples 
named N&rayant Das, who lived during the 
reign of Sh&hjah&n. A single stanza is all that 
is (ordinarily devoted to each personage, who is 
panegyrized with reference to his most salient 
characteristics in a style that might be described 
as of unparalleled obscurity, were it not that each 
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such separate portion of the text is followed by a 
tikd or gloss, written by one Priya Das in the 
Sambat year 1769 (1713 a.b.), in which confusion 
is still worse confounded by a series of the most 
disjointed and inexplicit allusions to different 
legendary events in the saint’s life,” Mr. Growse 
then gives the text both of Nabha Ji’s stanza and 
of Priya Das’s Ukd — the latter in 44 slokas, — with 
translations, and Prof. H. H. Wilson s notice of 
Tulsi Das, founded apparently on a prose redac- 
tion of the Bhaht-mdld . We quote the translation 
of the first of these : — 

£C For the redemption of mankind in this per- 
verse Kali Yug, Yalmiki has been born again a- 
Tulsi. The verses of the Rdmdyana composed in 
the Treta Yug are a hundred crores in number : 
but a single letter has redeeming power, and would 
work the salvation of one who had even commit- 
ted the murder of a Brahman. Now again as a 
blessing to the faithful has lie taken birth and 
published the sportive actions of the god. Intoxi- 
cated with his passion for Kama’s feet, he perse- 
veres day and night in the accomplishment of hi- 
vow, and has supplied as it were a boat for the 
easy passage of the boundless ocean of existence. 
For the redemption of man in this perverse Kali 
Yug, Yalmiki has been born again as Tulsi.” 

From his own works and from tradition, Mr. 
Growse gathers that he commenced the composi- 
tion of his Rdmdyana at lyodliya in 1575 a.d., 
and that he studied for some time at Soron. He 
was a Kanaujiya Brahman ; and in the BhaJd-Sin- 
dhu — c< a modern poem of no great authority” — it is 
said es that his father’s name was Atma Earn, and 
that he was born at Hastinapur. Others make 
Kajipur, near Chitrak&t, the place of his birth - 
The greater part of his life was certainly spent at 
Banaras, though he also passed some years in 
visits to Soron, Ayodhya, Ohitrakht, Allahabad, 
and Brind&ban. He died in the Sambat year 1680 
I (1624 a.d.).” Two MSS of Ms great work are 
said to exist in his own handwriting — one at 
K & j a p u r, and the other in the temple of Sita 
Kama which he founded at Banaras. Besides the 
Rdmdyana, he wrote at least six other poems, all 
with the object of popularizing the worship of 
Kama. They are the Rdyyigttdvali (used as a text- 
book in the Government examinations in Hindi), 
•Dohdvali, the Kabitsambandh , the B'may Patrikd 
(printed for the college of Fort William in 1826). 
the Pad Rdmdyana , and the ChhanddvdlL To these 
are sometimes added “ the following minor works, 
as to the genuineness of which there is consi- 
derable doubt, viz. the Rdm-Saldkd, the Hanumait 
Bdhuha, the Jdnaki Mongol, the Pdrvati Mongol , 
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the Karhl Chhand, the Rord Chhand, and the 
Jhulna Chhand .” (pp. xii. xiii.) 

The translation of this Hindi epic appears to 
be executed in a scholarly style, and is carefully 
edited throughout with footnotes explanatory of 
the mythological allusions. While thanking the 
translator for this instalment of so important a 
work, we trust he will be encouraged to hasten 
the completion of it. 


Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet^ 
and of the Journey of Tjiomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and Lives of Mr. 
Bogle and Mr. Manning, by Clements R. Markham* 
C. B., F.R.S. (Demy 8vo, pp. clxi. and 354.) London: 
Trubner & Go. 18/6. 

The great Warren Hastings was a statesman far 
ahead of his age, able to appreciate heartily, and 
willing to encourage to the extent of his powers, 
whatever tended to increase the reputation and 
influence of his country, or add to human know- 
ledge and comfort. When the Teshu Lama, there- 
fore, in 1774, sent to intercede on behalf of the 
Bhutanese, whom he had found it necessary to 
chastise for their raids upon our north-eastern 
frontier, he lost no time in sending a return mis- 
sion under George Bogle, a young Scotchman, 
whose energy and capacity he well knew, and, with 
his instructions, gave him a quantity of potatoes 
that he might plant a few at each favourable halting- 
place, in the hope of introducing the cultivation of 
so useful an article of food into Central Asia. We 
shall probably never learn whether it was from 
this experiment or not that the Tibetans did come 
to use the vegetable as they now do. Mr. Bogle 
resided for a considerable while with the Teshu 
Lama, who became warmly attached to him. W ar- 
ren Hastings was greatly pleased with his success, 
and, hadhe been allowed, would have followed it up, 
but when Bogle returned in 1775 he found a sad 
change at Calcutta : the great statesman was de- 
prived of all power by the malignant opposition of 
Philip Francis and the other members of Council, 
whom he made tools of to frustrate the designs of 
the Governor-General, and nothing more was done 
for four years. In 1779 Bogle was again appoint- 
ed to proceed to Bhutan and Tibet, but the visit 
was postponed owing to the Teshu Lama being 
absent at Pekin. Bogle died early in 1781. Has- 
tings sent Captain Turner on a second mission in 
1783, but afterwards had weightier matters to 
attend to ; and the narrative of Bogle’s mission to 
Tibet, of which Hastings had sent a copy to Dr. 
Johnson in 1775, was never published. Fortu- 
nately Bogle’s papers were sent home to his fam- 
ily and preserved, and, thanks to the persever- 
ance of Mr. Markham, they, have been discovered, 


and are here edited by him in the most judicious 
and satisfactory way. 

Thomas Manning, the friend of Charles Lamb, 
was a somewhat eccentric character. He went 
first to Canton to study Chinese, and was recom- 
mended to Lord Minto as well qualified for a mis- 
sion into Tibet ; but “ the days of small half-mea- 
sures had arrived,” and lie received little or no aid 
from Government. He succeeded, however, with- 
out official recognition, in reaching Lli&sa, where 
he stayed for several months, and had interviews 
with the Dalai Lama. He wrote a long and inter- 
esting account of his expedition, and sent it to 
Dr. Marshman, bub unfortunately it seems to have 
been lost. Disgusted with the official treatment 
lie received, he returned to Cfinton in 1812, and in 
1817 joined Lord Amherst’s embassy, as Chinese 
interpreter. Tie died at Bath in 1810, leaving his 
Chinese manuscripts to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The only account of his journey is contained in the 
hasty and desultory jottings made from day to 
day in his note-book, of which Mr. Markham, has 
made the best. “Good or bad,” he remarks, 
“ it stands alone. No other countryman of ours haw 
ever followed Manning’s footsteps. And, to those 
who know how to find it, there is much, wheat to 
be gathered from amongst Mr. Manning’s chaff.” 

The long introduction, extending over 1 10 pages, 
is not the least important part of the- work : as pre- 
liminary to the narratives it gives a comprehen- 
sive geographical sketch of Tibet, Bhutan, and 
Nepal, followed by accounts of the religion, 
tribes, Lamas, and Romish missions, the surveys 
of the Chinese and their interference, our relations 
to Bhutan and Nepal, tho explorations in Tibet 
made by the ‘Pandits’ sent out by the Great Tri- 
gonometrical Survey, and the maps, early and 
later, of the Himalayan countries. This is follow- 
ed by well-written short biographical sketches 
of Bogle and Manning, occupying some 30 more 
pages. At the end, an Appendix of 46 pages con- 
tains — 1, an account of the travels of Johann Grue- 
ber, Jesuit, 1656, from Astley’s Voyages ; 2, a let- 
ter from Father I. Desideri, 1716, from DuHalde’s 
Lettrcs U dijiantes ; and 3, an account of Tibet by 
Fra. F. 0. della Penna di Billi, 1730, from Klap- 
roth in the Journal Asiatique (lime Ser. t, 
XIV. p. 177). 

The work is illustrated by good maps, a portrait 
of Warren Hastings, and a number of woodcuts. 
A full index and the editing of Mr. Markham, 
which is a model of excellence, render the 'book 
invaluable to all requiring information connected 
with, the commerce, government, ethnology, and 
religions of the countries to the north of India, 
and must make it a favourite with the lover oi 
books of travel and rare adventure. 
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FARSI FUNERAL AND INITIATORY RITES, AND THE FARSI RELIGION. 

BY MONIJER WILLIAMS, BODEN PROFESSOR OP SANSKRIT, OXFORD. 


O BSERVANT European travellers when 
they first arrive at Bombay cannot fail to 
be struck with the interesting contrasts which, 
everywhere meet the eye. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of such contrasts is that afforded by 
the different methods adopted by the adherents 
of different creeds for the disposal of tlieir dead. 

There in Bombay one may see, within a short 
distance of each other, tlio Christian cemetery, 
the Muhammadan graveyard, the Hindu burn- 
ing-ground, and tho Farsi D a K h m a s, or 
Towers of Silonco. Tho latter, five in number, 
with a sixth- — which is square instead of cir- 
cular— used for criminals, are, as most Anglo- 
Indians know, at the summit of Malabar Hill, in 
a beautiful garden, amid tropical trees swarming 
with vultures. I obtained leave to visit these 
towers in tho autumn of 1875, and again short- 
ly after my second arrival in India last year. 

A correct model of tho principal tower was 
then kindly presented to ina by order of feir 
Jamsetji Jijibhai, and a careful examination 
of its' structure enables me to describe its 
dimensions with accuracy. Towers they have 
certainly no right to bo called, for tlieir height 
is out of all proportion to their diameter. 
The chief tower may bo described as an up- 
right cylindrical stone structure, in shape and 
solidity not unliko a gigantic millstone, about 
fourteen feet high and ninety feet m dia- 
meter, resting on the ground in the centre of 
the garden. It is built throughout of solid 
granite, except in tho centre, where a well, ten 
feet deep and about fifteen across, leads down 
to an excavation under the masonry, containing 
four drains at right angles to each other, ter- 
minated by holes filled with charcoal. Round 
the upper and outer edge of this solid cylinder, 
and completely hiding the interior surface from 
view, is a high stone parapet. This is co® 
structed so as to seem to form one piece wit 
the solid stone work, and being, like it, covere 
with chunam, gives the whole erection, when, 
viewed from the outside, the appearance of a 
low tower. Clearly one great object aimed at 
by the Parsis in the construction of these 
strange depositaries of their dead is solidity. 
We saw two or three enormous massive stones 
lying on the ground, which had been rejected 


by the builders simply because they contained 
almost invisible veins of quartz, through which 
it was possible that impure particles might find 
their way, and he carried, in the course of cen- 
turies, by percolating moisture, into the soil. 
Earth, water, and fire are, according to Zoroas- 
ter, sacred symbols of the wisdom, goodness, 
and omnipotence of the Deity, and ought never, 
under any circumstances, to be defiled. Espe- 
cially ought every effort to he made to protect 
Mother Earth from the pollution which would 
result if putrefying corpses were allowed to ac- 
cumulate in the ground. (Yanrhddd iii. 27.) 
Hence the disciples of Zoroaster spare neither 
trouble nor expense in erecting solid and im- 
penetrable stone platforms fourteen feet thick 
for tho reception of tlieir dead. The cost of 
erection is greatly increased by the circum- 
stance that the towers ought always to be placed 
on high hills, or in tho highest situations avail- 
able. (Vand. vi. 93.) I was informed by the 
Secretary that the largest of the five towers, 
was constructed at an outlay of three lakhs of 
rupees, 

Tlio upper surface of the massive granite 
column is divided into compartments by narrow 
grooved ridges of stone, radiating like the 
spokes of a wheel from the central well. These 
stone ridges form the sides of seventy-two shal- 
low open receptacles or coffins, arranged in three 
concentric rings. The ridges'are grooved— that 
is, they have narrow channels running down 
their whole length, which channels are connected 
by side ducts with the open coffins, so as to con- 
vey all moisture to the central well and mto 
the lower drains. The number three is em- 
blematical of Zoroaster’s three moral precepts, 

‘ Good thoughts, good words, and good deeds,’ 
(Vand. v. 67), and the seventy-two open stone 
receptacles, represent the seventy-two chapters 
of his Yasna, a portion of the Zand- Avasta. 

Each concentric circle of open stone coffins 
has a pathway surrounding it, the object of 
which is to make each receptacle accessible to 
the corpse-hearers. Hence there are three con- 
centric circular pathways, the outermost of 
which is immediately below the parapet, and 
these three pathways are crossed by another 
conducting from the solitary door which admits 
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the corpse-bearers from the exterior, and which from the nature of their occupation are supposed 
must face the east, to catch the rays of the to contract impurity, and are not associated 
rising sun. In the outermost circle of the stone with by the rest of the community. They are, 
coffins, which stands for ‘ good deeds,’ are placed however, well cared for and well paid, 
the bodies of males ; in the middle, symbolizing After the bearers, at an interval of a few 
-good words,’ those of females ; in the inner and yards, followed a man leading a white dog, and 

smallest circle, nearest the well, representing behind him a long procession of at least a 

4 good thoughts,’ those of children. Each tower hundred priests in their long robes of spotless 

is consecrated with solemn religious ceremonies, white, besides relations of the 'deceased, also 

and after its consecration no one, except the in white garments, walking in pairs, each 

corpse-bearers— not even a high- priest — is al- couple following closely on the other, and each 

lowed to enter. man connected with his fellow by a handker- 

On the occasion of my second visit ,1 was chief held between them in token of sympathy 
accompanied, as before, by the courteous Secre- and fellow-feeling. The procession advanced 
fcary of the Parsl Panchayat, and was permitted to a point about thirty yards distant from the 
to witness the funeral of a Mote d, or one of portal of the .largest tower. There it stood 
the second order of priests, whose flowing white still for a minute while the dog was brought 
costumes (supposed to be emblematical of pu- towards the coipse, made to look at the features 
rity) are everywhere conspicuous in the Bom- of the dead man, aud then fed with bread. This 
bay streets. I may here mention parentheti- part of the ceremony is called sag- did* Mean- 
cally that I believe the word Mobed is merely while all who followed the bier turned round, 
a corruption of a Zand word equivalent to and walked back to the sagri, or house of prayer 
Sanskrit Maga-pati, * chief of the Magiansd containing a fire- sanctuary, which is erected 
Dastnr, the name of the high-priest, is a near the entrance to the garden. There they 
modern Persian word, the best equivalent, for chanted prayers while the corpse-bearers enter- 
which would perhaps be "chief ruler.’ The ed the tower with the dead body, and exposed 
lowest order of priests, named Her bad, are it naked in one of the receptacles on the stone 
little better than menials, and are not allowed platform. Their appointed task being* then 
to officiate at ceremonies. In the Zand-Zvasta completed, they instantly quitted the tower, 
the whole priestly class are called Athravan and were seen to repair to a reservoir of water 
(in Pazand Athornan). In the present day near at hand, where they went through a pro- 
file rest of the community — the laymen in fact, cess of thorough ablution, changing all their 
who are neither Dasturs nor Mobeds nor Her- clothes, and depositing the cast* off garments iri 
bads — are styled Behadinor Behdin, that an open stone pit, almost hidden from view, on 
is, c followers of the best religion.’ one side of the garden. 

I reached the garden surrounding the towers It is noteworthy that the fire-sanctuary of 
about half an hour before sunset. At that the sagri has a window or aperture so arranged 
time the funeral procession was already winding that when the sacred fire is fed with sandal- 
up the hill. The deceased man had died early wood fuel by the veiled priest, just before the 
in the morning, and a rule of the Parsi religion corpse-bearers enter the tower, a ray from the 
requires that no corpse shall be exposed on the flame may be projected over the dead body at 
platform of the towers, to be consumed by birds the moment of its exposure. The theory is 
of prey, unless the rays of the sun can first fall that the light of the sun and the light of the 
on it. Eoremost in the procession walked a man sacred fire ought to consecrate the m ortal re- 
carrying a loaf or two of bread wrapped up in a mains of the deceased before they are consumed 
cloth. Then came the bier, which was fiat and by the birds. There is, at- any rate, some poeti- 
made of iron bars,* having the body of the de- cal if not true religious sent im ent in this hypo- 
ceased stretched out upon it, covered only with a thesis, and the bereaved relations appear to derive 
white sheet, and borne by four bearers, followed . consolation from it ; but whether the position of 
by two assistants. These corpse-bearers are the sun and fire made this double consecration 
c alled Nasasalar* They are, of course, P&rgfe, but possible is doubtful. To us spectators on the 

* In the case of a child it is a curved metal trough. 
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occasion I am recording, it was evident that a 
beam from the setting sun and a ray from tlie 
sacred fire bad barely opportunity to fall on tbe 
corpse at all ; for scarcely bad tbe bearers left 
tbe tower and closed tbe portal ere forty or fifty 
vultures, before seated motionless on tbe stone 
parapet, swooped down on tbeir prey. In. ten 
minutes they all flew back again — they bad 
finished tbeir work. The body was reduced 
to a skeleton before tbe mourners in tbe sayn 
bad finished tbeir prayers. It should be men- I 
tioned that in three or four weeks after tbe 
funeral tbe bones are removed from tbe open 
coffin and reverently placed in tbe central well, 
where tbe dust of the dead, whether of high or 
low degree, is left to commingle undisturbed 
for centuries. 

When I inquired about tbe meaning of tbe 
dog, I was told that, according to tbe teaching of 
Zoroaster, dogs as well as birds are regarded as 
sacred animals, t and were formerly allowed to 
consume the dead bodies of Par sis. In tbe 
present day a representative dog kept for tbe 
purpose accompanies tbe corpse, and is fed with 
bread as a substitute for tbe flesh of tbe dead 
body. Moreover, dogs are supposed to possess 
some mysterious power in preserving tbe spirits 
of men from the attacks of demons^ ; and if tbe 
funeral dog is not fed, and made to look at the 
corpse, tbe soul of tbe deceased will assuredly 
be assailed by evil spirits during tbe three days 
which intervene between death and judgment. 

I should state here that iu tbe belief of tbe 
Parsis tbe soul of tbe deceased man is supposed 
to hover about iu a restless state for tbe three 
days immediately succeeding death, in the neigh- 
bourhood of tbe Dakhmas, where also 
swarms of evil spirits ' congregate. On the 
morning of tbe fourth day tbe soul is taken to 
judgment, which is passed on it by Mitbra and 
tbe angels. It has then to pass a narrow bridge 
called CMnvat-peretum , ‘ tbe bridge where de- 
cision is pronounced/ The souls of tbe sinful, 
being unable to pass this bridge, imagined to be 
sharp as a razor, fall into bell on endeavouring 
to cross over. Tbe Zand-Avasta even gives the 
names of certain dogs believed to protect tbe 
souls of men from tbe assaults of evil demons 


before crossing tbe bridge. Tbe Yandiddd 
(viii. 41, 42), moreover, states that tbe devil 
called iSTasus is frightened away by a yellow dog 
with four eyes, and that such a dog is to be led 
along tbe road of a funeral procession three 
times. 

It is on this account, as was explained to me by 
a learned Pars!, that tbe funeral dog is'supposed 
to be four-eyed — that is to say, it is supposed to 
have two real eyes and two. round spots like eyes, 
just above tbe actual eyes. I was told, too, that 
many yellowish-white dogs in India have this 
peculiarity, and that tbe Parsis try to procure 
such dogs, and keep them for tbeir funeral pro- 
cessions. I observed nothing of tbe kind in tbe 
funeral dog on tbe occasion of tbe particular 
funeral I have here recorded ; but it struck me 
(before I knew that the same idea bad occurred 
to German scholars) that tbe singular practice ot 
leading a white dog at tbe head of tbe proces- 
sion points to tbe common origin of the Parst 
and Hindu religions; for in the latter system 
the god of death, Yam a, has two four-eyed 
brindled watchdogs, children of S a r a m zi,§ who 
guard the road to his abode, and whose favour 
and protection against evil spirits are invoked 
every day by pious Hindus when they perform 
the Mka-bali , or offering of rice to crows, 
dogs, and animals at the end of tbe vaisvadevu, 
ceremony before tbe midday meal. Tbe uncut - 
i tree incited is as follows : — Uvctu svanctu syccma- 
sabalau VaLvasvata-Tculodbhavau telhydni pindo 
wictyd datto rcthsJi&tcun pcttln mam scidu , May 
tbe two dogs, dark and brindled, born in the 
family of Yarna, protect me ever on the road ! 
To them I present an offering of food.” 

Plaving thus attempted to give some idea 
of the nature of a Pars! funeral, and of the 
unique arrangements by which tbe Parsis 
endeavour to carry out tbe precepts of tbeir 
prophet Zoroaster in tbe disposal of tbeir dead, 
it will not be inappropriate if I close this 
paper with a brief account of tbe initiatory 
ceremonies performed on admission of young 
Pars is to tbe Zoroastrian religion, and tbeir 
incorporation as members of tbe Parsi society. 

I may first mention that according to tbe 
pure form of the Zoroastrian faith— as pro- 


t See Vandiddd vii. 75, vm. 28,—Bleeck s * >vol. I. 

pp. 104-109; Wilson’s IP dr si ReUgwn, pp. 325-328, 330. 

I Vandiddd (Bleeok) ariiL 25 ; Wilson’s Pdrsi Religion, 

PP § llaramk is the dog of Indra, and is represented in Rig- 


v&da X. 14. 10 as the mother of Yama/s dogs, called i n the 
Mahdbhdrata, A di-par van ©71, Deya-suni. In the Rig-veda 
rtf* WiSd to have tracked and recovered the cows 
stolen b| the Bulk. Saram& is even said to be the authoress 
of part of the Rig-veda, X. 108. 
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pounded by learned Parsis of the present 
day — O rmazd (sometimes written Hor- 
mazd, contracted from the full expression 
Ahnra Mazda) is the name of the Supreme 
Being, to whom there is no equal, and who has 
no opponent. It is a mistake to suppose that 
O rmazd is opposed to a being called Ahri- 
m a n, commonly regarded as the spirit of 
evil. The true doctrine is that Ormazd has 
created two forces in nature, not necessarily 
antagonistic, but simply alternating with each 
other — the one a force of creation, constrnction, 
and preservation ; the other a force of decay, 
dissolution, and destruction. The first of these 
forces is named Spent a-m ainyns, while the 
second or destructive power is commonly called 
Aliriman, or H a r i m a n, for Anhra- 
m a i n y u s (or Anliro-malnyus = Sanskrit Anho- 
manyu). It is interesting to observe the analogy 
between the Hindu and Zoroastrian systems, 
Vishnu and Rudra (Siva) in the former 
being equivalent to Spent a-m ainyus and Anhra- 
mainyus in the latter, while Brahma (neuter) 
corresponds to Ormazd. In later times the purity 
of the original doctrine became corrupted, and 
Ahriman was personified as a spirit of evil. In 
fact, all the evils in the world, whether moral 
or physical, are nov^ attributed to Ahriman, 
while Ormazd is erroneously held to bo the an- 
tagonistic principle of good. It is contended, 
too, that the Parsi religion is properly pure 
Monotheism, in spite of its apparent dualism, 
and that the elements and all the phenomena of 
Nature are merely revered as creations of the 
one God, and symbolical of his power. 

There can be little doubt, however, that with 
the majority of Parsis the elements are regard- 
ed as simple manifestations or emanations of 
the Deity, and that which is called Monotheism 
is really a kind of Pantheism very similar to 
that of Brahmanism. The absence of all image- 
worship, howevgr, is very refreshing after the 
hideous .idolatry of the Hindu system. 

So much for the Parsi creed ; and now for a 
few words as to the form of, admission into the 
charmed circle of the Pars! community. 

It is a controverted point whether if any out- 
sider wished to become a Pars! it would he 
possible, even in theory, to entertain the ques- 
tion of his being admitted to membership by 
his making public confession of his faith in the 
Zoroastrian system. As a matter of fact no 


one is at present allowed to become a Pare! 
unless he is bom a Parsi. No provision seems 
to exist for the reception of converts, and the 
only form of admission is for the children of 
Parsis, though occasionally the children of non- 
Pars! mothers by Parsi fathers are permitted 
to become members of that community. Never- 
theless it is certain, from a particular form, 
of prayer still used by Pars! priests, that Zoro- 
aster himself enjoined on his disciples the 
duty of making proselytes, and had in view a 
constant accession, of fresh adherents, who were 
all to bo received as converts, provided they 
were willing to go through certain proscribed 
ceremonies. 

With regaixl to the children of Pars! parents, 
every boy is admitted to membership as a disci- 
ple of the Zoroastrian religion some time between 
the age of seven and nine, but more usually at 
seveu years of age, in the following manner. 
He is first taken to one of the fire-temples, and 
in a room outside the sanctuary made to under- 
go a kind of baptism, — that is to say, he is 
placed nearly naked on a stone seat, and water 
is poured over his head from a lot d by a Mobed 
appointed to perform the rite. Next, the child 
is taken out into an open area, made to sit on 
another stone seat, and required to eat one or 
two leaves of the pomegranate tree — a tree held 
very sacred by the Parsis, and always planted 
in -the precincts of their firo-templos, for use in 
purificatory ceremonies. (Ya,ma viii. 4.) After 
eating the leaves he is made to drink a small 
quantity of the urine of a hull— also kept at 
fire-temples, and held in high estimation for its 
purifying properties. This completes the first 
portion of the ceremony. The concluding act is 
performed in an apartment of the fire-temple, 
and consists in investing the child with the 
sacred shirt or under-garment (called sadar<A) 7 
and sacred girdle (called hustt ) . Several Mobeds, 
presided over by a Dastur, are necessary to the 
due celebration of this part of the rite (which i$ 
very like the Hindu ujpanayana , or induction 
into the condition of a twice-born man by 
means of the yajnoypavita ,) . They sit on the 
ground in a group, and the child is placed in 
the midst of them nearly naked. The sacred 
shirt is then put on, and the white woollen 
girdle fastened on around it, while the boy is 
made to repeat word by word the form of 
jprayer which he is required to say ever after? 
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wards whenever the girdle is taken off or put 
on again. (Kurdah-Avestd iv.) The sacred 
shirt and girdle are the two most important out- 
ward signs and symbols of Parsiism, and an 
impostor laying claim to the privileges of the 
Zoroastrian religion would be instantly detected 
by the absence of those signs, or by his wrong 
use of them. B at they are far more than outward 
signs, —they are supposed to serve as a kind of 
spiritual panoply. U riprotected by this armour a 
man would bo perpetually exposed to the assaults 
of evil spirits and demons, and even be liable 
to become a demon himself. The shirt is made 
of the finest white linen or cambric. It has a 
peculiar form at the neck, and lias a little empty 
bag in front to show that the wearer holds the 
faith of Zoroaster*, which is supposed to he en- 
tirely spiritual, and to have nothing material 
about it. The second shirt has also two stripes 
at the bottom, one on each side, and each of 
these stripes is separated into three, to repre- 
sent the six divisions of each half-year. 

It has also a heart, symbolical of true faith, 
embroidered in front. The hush or girdle is made 
of seventy-two interwoven woollen threads, to 
denote the seventy-two chapters of the Yasnct, 


but has the appearance of a long fiat cord of pure 
white wool, which is wound round the body in 
three coils. Each end of the girdle is divided into 
three, and these three ends again into two parts. 
Every Pars! ought to take off this girdle and 
restore it to its proper position round the body 
at least five times a day. He has to hold it in 
a particular manner with both hands ; and 
touching his forehead with it to repeat a prayer 
in Zand invoking the aid of Ormazd (Akura- 
Mazda) for the destruction of all evil beings, 
evil doers, especially tyrannical rulers, and 
imploring pardon for evil thoughts, evil words, 
and evil deeds. The girdle must then be 
coiled round the body three times and fastened 
with two particular knots (said to represent 
the sun and moon), which none but a Parsi 
can tie in a proper manner. Every Pars! boy 
is taught the whole process with great solem- 
nity at his first initiation. When the ceremony 
is concluded the high-priest pronounces a bene- 
diction, and the young Parsi is fron that 
moment admitted to all the rights and pri- 
vileges of perhaps one of the most flourishing 
and united communities in the world. 

Oxford 3 June 1877. 


ON THE QUESTION WHETHER POLYANDRY EYER EXISTED IIS 
NORTHERN HINDUSTAN. 

BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LLD., Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 


In reference to the conclusion whichm a former 
article* I have drawn from the story of Drau- 
p a d i, that, though polyandry had died out in 
the plains of northern Hindustan at the period 
when the Mahdbhdrata was compiled, it yet 
appears to have existed there at a remoter 
period, a learned friend has stated to me that 
he doubts “ whether polyandry ever was an 
Aryan custom, and can be sanctioned by texts 
or inferences from the Vedas” I do not pretend 
to have examined the Yedic hymns and Brain- 
mawaswitha view to discover whether they 
contain allusions to any practices connected with 
the relations of the sexes which were disap- 
proved, or had fallen into disuse, at a later 
period. I am only aware of one custom which 
appears to have existed in the Yedic age, al- 
though under what conditions does not appear, 
while it is only recognized hy Manu under cer- 


tain restrictions. I allude to the practice of a 
widow cohabiting with a brother-in-law, which 
seems to be referred to in Bigveda , x. *10. 2. 
(See my Original Sanskrit Texts , vol. \ . p. 
459.) Manu allows such unions of a widow with 
a brother-in-law, or other relative of her deceased 
husband, to continue only till one, or at most 
two, sons have been begotten, and declares that 
they must then cease (ix. 59-62). In the verses 
which follow (64-68), he either restricts such 
temporary unions to classes below the twice- 
born, or (in contradiction with what precedes) 
condemns them altogether. 

But the question arises whether the com- 
pilers of the Vedas and Brdlmanas would be 
likely to bring forward anything found among 
the materials at their disposal which had be- 
come obsolete, or which clashed with their own 
ideas of what was proper laudable. We do, 


Tl n the Septemberpart of this journal, ante, p. 260a, and p. 262b. 
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no doubt, find a reference to a fact which the 
Brahmans of later times would perhaps have 
preferred to ignore, viz., that in former times 
men of their caste had received instruction 
from Kshatriyas. Dor Manu allows a 
student to learn the Veda from one who is 
not a Brahman only in cases of calamity or 
necessity; t .(See my former article, p. 252a, at 
the bottom.) But would they be likely to refer 
tio antiquated practices often, and especially in 
the case of such as they had come decidedly to 
disapprove, like polyandry P 

The particular question to be now settled is 
whether the Pandus and their relatives are 
represented to us in the Mahdblidratcc as alto- 
gether belonging to tribes whose entire prac- 
tices were of such a character as harmonized 
with pure Hindu ideas of later ages. 

Pandu, the father of the five brothers, is 
related iu that poem to have had two wives, 
Pritha or Kunti ( MccJidbhdrata , 441 5ff.), 
and Madri ( MaMb . i. 4429ff.). Pandu, 
however, having been doomed by the curse of 
a sage to die in the embraces of his wife (vv. 
4588f.), resolves to relinquish family life and 
become an ascetic (vv. 459 7f.), and goes to the 
forest (4615), but accompanied by his wives 
(4630). The two wives, however, < bear sons 
to different gods : Kunti three sons to 
D karma, Vayu, and Indra respectively (vv. 
4765ff., 4772, and 4791), and Madri two 
sons to the Asvins (vv. 4850f.).J 

Madri was the sister of S a 1 y a, king of the 
Madras. In two passages (JS atapatha Brdh- 
mam, xiv. 6. 3. 1, andxiv. 6. 7. 1=B rihaddran- 
yafca Upanishad , pp. 569 and 611 of the Cal- 
cutta text, and pp. 194 and 199 of the English 
translation) mention is made of K a p y a Pa- 
tanchala, a Bruhmanical teacher, as living 
in their country, and nothing is said against 
the manners of the people. Again, in the 
third book of the Mahdbhdrata (vv. 6620f.) 
Asvapati, a king of tbe same country, is 

f Compare^Eum&rila Bhatta’s censure of Buddha, who 
was a Kshatriya, for assuming the office of a teacher, and 
thereby encroaching on the province of the Brahmans : 
Ong. Sansk, Teats, vol. I. pp. 509f. 

X See Prof. Monier "Williams’s Indian Bvic Poetry , 
pp. 94, 860. Ji 

§ See also the translations of Prof. H. H. Wilson and 
Messrs. Troyer and Fauehe referred to in a note below. 

— li This lHe has, I find, been translated by Professor H. 
it. Wilson, in his Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir 
{Aswtnc Researches^ vol. XV, p. 109), as follows “On this 
account their heirs are their sisters’ children, not their 
own. The entire verse has been rendered by M. Troyer 


praised as righteous and pious. Yet in two 
speeches in the eighth book (or Kaniaparvan , 
vv. 1836ff‘. and 2028ff., addressed by Karna 
to Salya) , the B a li i k a s, Madras, G a n- 
d h a r a s, and other tribes of the Panj ab, are 
strongly censured for tbe dissoluteness of their 
manners. Some extracts on this subject have 
been adduced from the latter passage in Origi- 
nal Sanskrit Texts , vol. II. pp. 482f.§ 

The tribes in question are there described as 
the lowest of men, unfit to be associated with, 
as faithless to their friends, liars, dishonest, as 
assembling males and females and slaves pro- 
miscuously, and eating fish t aid tbe flesh of 
kine, drinking spirits, screaming, laughing, the 
women as dancing undressed and drunk, and as 
unrestrained in their sexual intercourse (vv. 
1836-1851). An old Brahman, who had lived 
iu the country, gives a long account in a similar 
strain, depicting the people as shameless in 
their cohabitation, as having no Yedas, or 
religious knowledge, or sacrifices, «fcc. (vv. 
2038ff.). In vv. 2081ii*., we have the follow- 
ing important statement: — £C A certain virtuous 
woman, having been formerly carried away from 
the Aratta (country), and violated by X'obbers, 
uttered this curse : 4 Because ye violate me, 
a young female, who have relatives, the women 
of your tribe shall become licentious. Never, 
vilest of men, shall ye be freed from this dread- 
ful sin.’ Wherefore their sisters 5 sons, and not 
their (oion) sons, (are) the heirs of their pro- 

perky-" II 

Sati pur d hritdj kdchid Arattdt Jcila dasyubhih | 
adharmatas chopaydtd sd tdn abhyasapat tatah | 
bdldm bandhumatim yan mdm adharmenopagach - 
chata | 

tasmdn ndryo bhavishyanti bandhakyo vai kulasya 
cha | 

na chaivasmdt pramokshadhvam ghordt pdpdn nara~ 
dhamdh j 

tasmdt teshdm bhdgahardli bhdgvieydh na suna- 
vahV 

The last words appear clearly to refer to a 

in tbe appendix to bis Rtidjatwangint, vol. I. p. 507, 
thus,-— 1 “ Qui, vous, derniers des hommes, purifiez-vous de 
ce crime affrenx. Sinon, ce na seront pas vos fils, mads 
ceux de vos scaurs, qui seront vos heritiers.” The original, 
however, has nothing answering to sinon, nor has it any 
substantive verb in the future tense. Troyer adds this 
note, which I translate from the French : — “ This custom 
of succession” ( i.e ., of sisters’ sons being a man’s heirs) “ is 
found among the Naira, and other tribes in which polyan- 
dry reigns.” In M. Fauehe’ s translation of the verse, 
which runs as follows : — “ Ne veuillez pas expier ce crime 
abominable ; et pour cette impenitence n’ayez ni fils, ni 
neven qui soient les heritiers de vos biens,” the concluding 
words do express the true sense. 
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rule which prevails where polyandry exists, that 
sisters’ sons, and not sons of his own, are a 
man’s heirs, because, of course, in the peculiar 
circumstances, it cannot be determined by whom 
the latter were really begotten. On this subject 
I quote a passage from. Mr. Walter Hamilton’s 
Geographical , Statistical , and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Hindoosban , &c., vol. II. p. 280 (edition 
of 1820). <c The N a i r s marry before they are 
ten years of age, but the husband never cohabits 
with his wife. Tie allows her oil, clothing, 
ornaments, and food, but she remains in her 
mother’s house, or after her parent’s death with 
her brothers, and cohabits with any person she 
chooses of an equal or higher rank than her 
own. In consequence of this strange arrange- 
ment, noNair knows his own father, and every 
man considers his sisters’ children as his heirs. 
His mother manages the family, and after her 
death the eldest sister assumes the direction. A 
N air’s moveable property on his decease is 
equally divided among the sons and daughters 
of all his sisters. ” See also Mr. J. F. M £ Lennan’s 
Studies in Ancient History , pp. 149f. 

I do not go the length of asserting categori- 
cally that the words last quoted from the Mahd- 
bhdrata , as to a man’s sisters’ sons being his 
heirs among the tribes referred to, prove his- 
torically the existence of polyandry in the Panjab 
at, or before, the period when they were written. 
Bnt it is certainly remarkable, if not indeed ’un- 
accountable, that such words should be found 
in that book if they do not owe their existence 
to the fact of such a custom being actually pre- 
valent at the time when they were penned, or 
not long previously. 

Salya makes (v. 2112fF.) hut a brief 1 reply 
to Kama’s denunciation ; is silent as to the 
truth of the charges made, but alleges that in 
A n g a, the country of which his assailant is 
king, it is the custom to abandon the sick, and 
for men to sell their own wives and children. 
He says that there are everywhere Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Yaisyas, and Sudras, and virtuous 
and devoted women, with righteous kings, who 
control the wicked ; and, at the same time, most 
vicious men. People are, he remarks, quick 
in detecting the fanlts of others, but do not 
observe, or delude themselves in respect of, 


•Jj* In my former article, p. 251a, last line, I observe an 
erratum, rdjds for rajas. In regard to note §, page 252, 1 
am informed by Dr. Bohtlingk that he would understand 
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their own, and urges that no man is neces- 
sarily had from being the native of a particular 
country, but is such in consequence of his own 
nature. 

In regard to the differences in manners be- 
tween the peoples of the Panjab and those of 
Hindustan further to the eastward, I repeat here 
the words of Professor Weber, freely tr ans lated 
in Original Sanskrit Texts , vol. H. p. 354, from 
the Indische Studien , vol. I. p. 220, and said by 
him to be founded on data furnished by Puniai: — 
u The north-western tribes retained their an- 
cient customs, which the other tribes who 
migrated to the east had at one time shared. 
The former kept themselves free from the in- 
fluences of the hierarchy and of caste, which 
arose among the latter as a necessary conse- 
quence of their residence among people of alien 
origin (the aborigines). But the later orthodox 
feelings of the more eastern Aryans obliterated 
the recollection of their own earlier freedom, 
and caused them to detest the kindred tribes to 
the westward as renegades, instead of looking 
on themselves as men who had abandoned their 
own original institutions. ”®[[ 

P.S.' — The learned friend who is referred to 
at the commencement of this paper has, after 
becoming acquainted with its contents, stated 
to me his opinion that, although the passage 
which I have quoted in it from the Karna - 
parvan of the MaMbhdrata goes far to prove 
that polyandry existed among the tribes of the 
Panjab, yet that this is a different thing from 
admitting it to have ever been an established 
institution; and remarks that the polyandry 
alluded to in that passage was of a purely 
licentious character. As this custom is not 
known to have .been practised in the Panjab 
for a long time past, it will perhaps be the 
safest conclusion to draw provisionally from 
the premises furnished in this and in my pre- 
ceding paper, that though polyandry, or a 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, may 
have prevailed more or less there in early 
times, yet that the former practice could not 
have been widely spread or recognized as a 
national institution. I shall be glad, however, 
if any student of Indian antiquity is able to 
throw farther light on the subject. 


upadrava, therein the usual sense of 'calamity,’ and would 
render the line in which it occurs thus : 11 a man vnthout 
Rich, Yajns, or S&man is a calamity created by Praj&pati.’ 
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REPORT UPON INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NORTH* CENTRAL PROVINCE AND 
THE HAMBANTOTA DISTRICT OP CEYLON. 

BY THE LATE P. GOLDSCHMIDT, PAD. 


I have until lately confined my examinations to 
the rich mines o£ the North-Central Province ; 
and feven there only the numerous inscriptions at 
Anuradhapura, Mihintala, Polonnaruwa, and at 
some other places, as Dan^bnlla, Mineri, Mara- 
damkadawala, have been photographed. In the 
month of June I have been travelling through the 
Hambantota District of the Southern Province, 
with a view of taking first a general survey of the 
material to be found there.* 

I propose to open my report with an account of 
the most ancient inscriptions belonging to a time 
anterior to the Christian era, and mostly found in 
caves. 

I . — From the Introduction of Buddhism to the 
beginning of the Christian Fra. 

The caves ofV essagiri, near Anuradhapura, 
have yielded an additional number of six short 
inscriptions to those two I had copied previously. 

I have met with several cave inscriptions, hitherto ^ 
unknown to me, atMihintala, both on the hill 
now alone inhabited by priests, and in a cave called 
Rajagiriya lena on the opposite hill, which 
abounds in ruins indicative of former habitations. 
Other inscriptions of the same kind were found 
on Dunumandalakanda, at G as t a 1 a v i- 
hara (three miles from Calkulam, Central road), 
on Elagamnkanda, on Maradamkada- 
walakanda, at Dam bulla (here also a great 
number of them on the bare rock close to the 
famous temple), on the rock at Panikkan- 
kulam (two miles from Kekiriawa on tide West- 
ern minor road), on the rock at Moragollmwa 
(near Elagamuwa), in a cave atMurungahiti- 
k an d a (between Elagamuwa and Dambulla), and 
several in the district of Hambantota, viz., at 
the ancient vihdra of Mulgirigala and in the 
jungle between Kirinde and Palatupana. Refer- 
ence is made in the Government archaeological 
returns to an inscription at Mddaweliera, a 
very ancient temple in the jungle three miles 
beyond Palatupana, but I failed to find anything 
in the extensive ruins of it. 

The inscriptions of this period, a considerable 
number of which is now collected by me, furnish 
little new information, after having seen the first 

# f f Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, who died at Galle on May 
7th, was horn at Dantzig in 1850, and pursued his univer- 
sity , studies at the universities of Heidelberg, Berlin, 
Tubingen, and Gottingen, at the last of which he took his 
degree in 1872. In 1873 and 1874 he resided in London, 
devoting his whole attention, to the study of Prakrit MSS., 
©socially those relating to the Jainas. At the end of 
v a he left for Ceylon, where the Colonial Government 
had offered him an appointment to collect all the ancient 
inscriptions found in that island. The term for which he 


important specimens ; their contents arc essen- 
tially the same throughout, viz., brief dedications 
to the priesthood, if they are not merely indicative 
of the ownership of the cave. They arc written, 
as I have formerly stated, in the well-known 
Southern alphabet of the Indian emperor Dharma- 
soka, with slight modifications, and in some cases 
already in more recent forms, not very different 
from those of king Gajabahu’s time (2nd centijry 
a. !>.). The proper names of the donors or proprie- 
tors often are not without interest, and there are 
some ancient words, as parnmaka or barwmaka , 
c Brahman’ (in later times assumed as a title by 
kings), jita, e daughter/ and a few besides, which 
will prove of value to the student of the Sirhhale.se 
language. 

There is one very important grammatical form 
(which, however, we find to be in existence even 
at a later period), the nominative singular mas- 
culine and neuter in e , inasmuch as this is 
generally looked upon by European Orientalists 
as peculiar to the different dialects of Magadha ; 
and if so, we would meet here with a significant 
corroboration of the Simhalese historical tradi- 
tion according to which a district of Magadha (or 
one bordering on this kingdom) was the native 
country of the early Aryan colonizers of Ceylon. 
There are some remarkable instances besides in 
which in special the Magadhi employed in Asoka’s 
inscriptions and Simlialcse coincide, while both 
stand aloof from Pali and all the other Prakrits, 
Such are — 

Magadhi. Simhalese. 

sif hi (termination of 

the loc. sing. ) 

munise minisd (= * man ’) 

tiiphe topi ( r you/ 4 ye’) 

puluve ( f former’) pera (‘former’), pura (‘ the 
(for puravu) light half of the lunar 

month’). 

(Sanskrit purva, Pali puibbo, Prakrit puma.) 

A graphical particularity of the most ancient 
inscriptions is the use of two forms of s (one the 
common s of Asoka’s inscriptions, the other re- 
sembling in shape a Greek Digamma, P, a form 
unknown in India)!*, which it would be difficult to 

had been engaged having nearly expired, he intended tp 
return to Europe for a short time, proposing to return to 
Ceylon again and investigate the language of the Veddeou, 
when he died/’ — Prof. S. Goldschmidt, in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung. 

f But this also occasionally in the sacred writings of the 
Jaina sect. 

X Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 140, and Acade-my, 17th 
February 1877, p. 139 . — Ed. 
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tccount for without; the supposition that the pro- 
nunciation of sin Coy Ion must have struck the 
Hindu introducers of the art of Vriting as some- 
what different from their own, although it is true 
the two letters are used indiscriminately. Now, 
Prakrit grammarians record a peculiar pronunci- 
ation of j? in the dialect of Magadha, which appears 
in the dramatic works of the Hindus; perhaps 
(though of course we can assert nothing in these 
matters) early Siiuhalese partook of the same 
distinction. 

The following two cave inscriptions may servo 
as specimens of the most ancient Simhalcsc pre- 
served to us (by .<* I have transcribed the second 
referred to above) : — 

(1.) Inscription in a cave at Vessagiri Annrddha- 
pura 

Parumaka Palikadasa bariya pammaka Tira- 
kita jita upasika Chitaya lone sagasa chatudisa : 

“The cave of the lay-devotee Chita ( Chitrd ), 
wife of the Brahman Palikacla, daughter of the 
Brahman Tirakita, [is given] to the priesthood of 
the four quarters of the world.” 

(2.) Inscription near Ncttukamla (about fifteen 
miles from Mihintala, in the jungle, six miles off 
the Trinkarnali road) : — 

Par uma'lca Welu putana lene agata anagata 

chatudisa sagasa : 

“The cave of the sons of the Brahman Welu 
[ 'i$ giveii] to the priesthood in the four quarters of 
the world, present and absent.” 

IX . — From the beginning of the Christian Era 
to the Fourth Gentary a.d. 

Wo have in this period a fixed date to start 
from, in the numerous Inscriptions ol King G a- 
jabahu Gamanx (113-125 a.d.), referred to 
in my former reports, as this king, though not 
generally mentioned under the distinguishing 
appellation of Gajabahu, has been mindful of 
preserving to posterity the names of his father 
(Tisso) and his grandfather (Vasabho). Thus he 
opens his inscription on the Ruwanwoeli Dagaba, 
Anuradhapura (now in the Museum, Colombo) : 

Wah aba raj aha manumaraka T[ijsa maha- 
rajaha puti maharaja Gayabahu Gamini Abaya: 

ie. c< King Gayabahu Gamini Abaya, 
son of king Ti s a, grandson of king W a h a b a.” 

Manumaraka is the ancient form of the modern 
wbrd munuburd, e grandson,’ derived, by inversion 
of syllables, from Sanskrit manorama , 4 mind-de- 
lighting,’ as nandana , 4 the delighter,’ i.e. 1 the 
son’). 

Some smaller inscriptions of this period, formerly 
unknown to me, I found at Mihintala. A very 
well preserved inscription of considerable length is 
engraved onHabarane rock. Palaeogmphically 


it differs little from the inscriptions of the second 
century, but occasionally the angular characters 
appear intermingled with the more graceful forms 
of a later period, which fact, in conformity with 
observations I have made on other inscriptions, 
proves that an older stage of the alphabet was for 
some time retained for engraving on the rock, 
after a more current form had come to be employed 
in ordinary life. The language shows some de- 
cided instances of development from the second 
century, but it is still very far removed from what 
is considered the classical form of Elu literature. 
The contents are rather more valuable than gener- 
ally of inscriptions of the same period, as they 
record some particulars concerning the construction 
of the tank of Habarane, which was effectuated 
by utilizing two natural lakes. Like most ancient 
inscriptions, this also abounds in clerical errors. 
The following is the text of the whole, transcribed 
in Roman characters, to which I beg leave to 
annex a literal translation, as I have made it out. 

Inscription on Habaran& rock . 

Siddham. 

1 Mujita gamana keriyahi ameta Chasayaha- 
puta Abayaha ati J Walamani wawiya 

2 kati wawiya dakihi galana kana atala 
wawiya keta awitakita eta eta gama saro 

s atali kotu me Agichalamana wawiya Mula 
sara cha Pachachaliwa sara cha 

4 'do karihi | sakasa cha chaka chatalisa karine 
(karihina?) cha Sarima parumaka maharaji 
me Agiraalamana 

5 wawiya bojiya pati Sene puta Abalavaha 
cha mahalaka balataka rakana Kanakayaha 
manumaraka cha samanaya Hama 

°ra tara (ter a) . ■ .kata ka (?) riya | dakapa- 
tiya kala amana da . . . rakata saga salahi liya- 
waya bojiya pataya Karaknlawaya (wawiya) 

7 Chetagiri wjharahi Abatalahi silachetahi 
tumaha akala kotu kari witara Gapa chetehi 
tela huta mala kotu cha | jina palisatari kama 
karana karotu Chopawaliya Giniya Megaha 
ch[e]tihi Jaganaka hamananataya parawatahi 
* cha-ka kotu cha bojiya petiya Karakala 
wawiya dini [hi f] me chetihi wi [hard ?] bojiya 
patiya ri-karihi | sahasi cha wisiti karihi 

10 do pata cha |- ametaha cha Wahabayaha 
putanaua (or ia ?) ya duti[g«]. - - puchayasa 
awanaka wasahi majimodini chada puna mast 
sata paka 

11 dlwasa[ftt]. 

Literal Translation . 

« Hail ! Concerning the inundated villages (this) 
is (the saying) of Abaya, son of the minister Cha- 
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saya,§ He saw the Walamani tank and the Kati 
(i.e. the royal) tank ; having built several villages 
near lakes without furnishing the fields with a 
tank between embankments for the flowing down 
(of the water), he constructed Agichalamana tank 
out of the Mula lake and the Pachachaliwa lake. 
And his majesty the King, after having made 
serve this Agimalamana tank 1,640 harts, having 
given it in charge to Abalaya, son of Sena, an aged 
overseer, to watch, and to the thero , the monk 
Hamara, grandson of Kanakaya — afterwards, for 

the preservation of having caused this 

to be written on a stone belonging to the priest- 
hood, after assigning it, having constructed the 
Karakula tank and having performed deeds not 
( formerly ) done {even) by himself at Abatala ( i.e . 
Ambasthala) at the vihdra of Chaityagiri {i.e. Mi- 
hint ala), having made offerings of oil and flowers 
at the Gapa chaitya , {which is) in extent a Jcari [8 
acres] (?), having made repairings of the decayed 
{buildings) at the chaityas of Chopawaliya, Giniya, 
Megaha, he handed them over to the monks of 
the Lord of the world [Buddha], and having made 

, after having assigned, he gave {them?) 

the Karakala tank — after having assigned 

at the chaitya and from 1020 karis (P)... 

...and to the sons of the minister Wahabaya 

the second in the Puchayasa awanaka [co- 

lourless?] year, on the seventh day in the light 
half of the month Majimodini [March- April]? 9 

I have not been able as yet to ascertain what year 
is meant by the designation of Puchayasa Awa- 
naka, but I suspect- the king mentioned to be 
Si rimeghavanno (302-330) who, according to 
the Mahdvamso, made great offerings at Amba- 
sthala. 

Two inscriptions engraved on the rock at D u- 
numandalakanda record the construction of 
chaityas, and other grants to the priesthood ; one 
of them is of particular interest, as it exhibits not 
only a mixture of ancient and modern characters, 
but also of forms of words. 

Other rock inscriptions with the usual contents 
I have met with at Panikkankulam (near 
Kekeriawa) and two on Elagamukanda. At 
Andarawsewa (about two miles from Keke- 
riawa) there is a stone slab containing a short 
inscription of king ‘ Wahaba’ (Vasabho, 66-110), 
imperfectly preserved, which records a grant to 
the priesthood. But the pious munificence of the 
ancient kings did not stop short at endowing 
places situated near the principal seat of govern- 
ment, Anuradhap ura. The district of Hamban- 
tota, Southern Province, is rich in similar dedica- 
tions, 

A fine stone slab found at T i s s a m a h a r a m a, 

§ Probably a mistake of the engraver for Wasabaya, 
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at present kept in the Assistant Government- 
Agent's compound at Hambantota, contains an 
enormous grant of land to the priesthood of the 
Tissamaharama Yihara (or, as it is styled in the 
inscription itself, “ the great vihdra [called after 
the] king of Magama”). It runs as follows 

1 Siddham || Budadasa Mahida Maha- 

2 sen a tawaka baya Abhaya maharaja 

3 mi apa chudi purumuka B udadasa tari pali 

4 mahanamika Jeta Tisa maharaja apaya 

5 ha pali Toda gamika kiri kiniyihi | ugu 
awami 

G dinawa sahasaka kiri abatarihi Mahagama 

7 raja mahawahirahi tara pali mahanami Pa- 

s dana galida dinika | pacha sahasaka kiri 
cha mi Padana 

9 galida me warahata [?] pawatara [ri ?] na 
uyufca (' uwayuta ) kotu sa | 

10 padinaka | chatara sahasaka ki (Jca ?) ri 
che me di acha. 

11 nani } nawa sahasaka kiri yaha ugu wa 
ma (?)... 

12 charita niyamina | rajakolihi bha (P) nana . . 

13 mini | mewa baka kari (P) di-i | cha (P) 
tara [?] amana be (?) da (ga ?) . . . 

14 baka cha sesika tawa na . . . 

15 Padana galihi buka saga hamiyana cha[£<sr] 

16 ra pachayada uwayutu karawani kotu | apa 
chu 

17 di purumukaha dina niyamani | me clia 
sali 

13 hi liyawaya dinamaha. 

I have attempted a literal translation , which, 
however, I am aware, may be open to many objec- 
tions : — 

“ Hail 1 Budhadaso, Mahindo, M a h a- 
seno, three brothers, his majesty king A b ht a- 
y a, and our uncle (?) the Brahman Buddhadasa, 
a venerable, reverend thero [these are the persons 
concerned] : King Jettha Tisso, our sire, 
bought the kiriyas {of land ) belonging to the vil- 
lager Toda; having remitted the taxes (?), as 
much as 9000 kiriyas {about 90,000 acres) {begin- 
ning) from Padanagala were given to the reverend, 
the venerable thero in the great vihdra * king of 
Magama and 5000 kiriyas {beginning) from this 


Padanagala, furnished with have been. 

given over, and 4000 kiriyas shall be ; the 


taxes (?) of the 9000 kiriyas shall he remitted (?) ; 
the rules shall be kept; in the royal family 

preaching (?) shall be... ; this portion of 

the kiriyas now is given (?) : four (?) amunas 

; and the remaining portion... ; the 


If kiriyas, equal to about 16,400 acres. 
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orcls of the Bhikshu congregation shall be 
caused to be furnished with the four pratyayas, 
having done this* in order that what is given to 
our uncle (?) the Brahman may be kept, causing 
it to be written on this stone slab, we have it 
given,’" 

It is difficult to ascertain who were the kings 
here alluded to ; for neither of the two kings 
mentioned in the Mahdvamso under the name of 
Jett h a T i s s o was succeeded by a son of the 
name of A b hay a; besides we do not know if 
these are kings of Ceylon or only of Mag am a. 
Judging, however, from the characters as well as 
from the language, 1 have no doubt that this 
inscription is to be attributed to the fourth cen- 
tury a.i>. It is worth iioticing that even at that 
remote period some difference between the north- 
ern and southern dialects appears to have ex- 
isted. The king of Magama here alluded to as 
the eponymous person of the mhdra was king 
K a k a v a n n o T i s s o, the father of D u 1 1 h a g a- 
mall;ai, who, according to the Mahdvmhso (pp. 
131, 150 m Tumour’s edition), founded the Tis- 
samuhavilmro or Tis samaharam o (about 180 b.c.). 

An inscription engraved on a high rock at Ki- 
ri li d 6, though nob remarkable for its contents, is 
peculiarly interesting by its language. The whole 
is a grant to the priesthood as usual, and the 
signs of sun and moon cut in the rock indicate 
that this donation shall last as long as sun and 
moon endure; but it opens with a praise of Bud- 
dha in which wo find a great many Pali words, 
apparently in a semi-Siihlialese guise : — 

1 Siddhain | Aparimite-lokelii Budka-same na- 
ti | atlifme parimanclalo 

* savanyutopete anutare safclie ( sathe ) mahe- 
sarane laki-chake Budha-nimi 

3 sayambhu. 

Put into classical Pali : 

Aparlmitalokamhi Buddhasamo nattlii | atthano 

parimandalo . sabbannutopeto anuttaro safc- 

tha mahasaranani lakkhicliakkam Buddhanami sa- 
yambhft. 

“ i.e. Hail ! In the boundless world there is no 
equal to Buddha; spaceless, all-extending...... en- 
dowed with omniscience, incomparable, the Teach- 
er, the great Befuge, the wheel of prosperity — 
is Buddha, the self -produced one.” 

It is very unfortunate that we are not able to 
determine the exact date of this inscription. The 
characters are essentially the same as in the in- 
scriptions of king Gajab&hu (second century a.d.) 
and his grandfather Yasabho (66-110 a.d.) (see 
above). There is no doubt that it is subsequent 

* Literally, ‘having done, i.e, ordered the keeping of 
the rules/ &c. 


to Dutthagamani (161-137 b.c.); for in an in- 
scription at Tonigalaf in which this king is re- 
ferred to as reigning, we find only slight modifica- 
tions of the earliest characters." Again, the alpha- 
bet here employed so closely resembles the one 
used in the Indian caves, which has been attribut- 
ed to the first century b.c. and the first and se- 
cond centuries a.d., that we cannot doubt it was 
introduced from India. The earliest date, there- 
fore, assignable to this inscription would be the 
first century before the Christian era. Now it was 
in 90 B.c., under the reign of king Vat t a ga- 
in an i, that, according to Simhalese tradition, 
the doctrines of Buddhism were first reduced to 
writing in Pali. It is possible that this inscrip- 
tion belongs to a time prior to the year 90 B.c., 
though nob very probable. I am rather inclined 
to attribute it to the first century of the Christian 
era ; at any rate there is no instance of another 
inscription in the same characters belonging ne- 
cessarily to the pre-Christian time. If, however, 
we are to suppose the Pali language at that time 
to have been fixed by writing in the same gram- 
matical and lexical forms in which we find it 
now, and which it certainly has exhibited since 
the time of B u d d h a g h o s h a, we should expect 
Pali words occurring in inscriptions subsequent to 
Vattagamanx to wear their genuine shape, pro- 
vided they are not thoroughly transformed into 
Simhalese. Here we have, except in the word laki 
(for nati is Simhalese), the Pali aspirates, as well 
as a compound sign for nd in parimandale , and an 
Anusvdra or Bindu in sayadibhu — all letters un- 
known to ancient Simhalese. On the other hand, 
double consonants are expressed by single ones, 
as likewise in the case of the Pali word bhikkhu. 
which several times in inscriptions of the same 
period appears in the form bhikfm alongside of 
its Simhalese transformations biku, biki , bika. 
The word siddham , usually the first word in these 
inscriptions, which apparently had been borrowed 
from Sanskrit, here as elsewhere is written with 
ddh (in one compound letter); nevertheless the 
same well-known sign is not used in the name of 
Buddha, which occurs twice in this inscription. 
It may be out of deference to Simhalese grammar 
that the nom, sing. masc. and neu, (also used as 
crude form) was made to terminate in yu, though 
this e is already employed sparingly in Dutthaga- 
manx’s inscription. It is interesting that the 
syllable mu (in savanyu=sabbannu) is not expressed 
by its proper sign, but by n with a small yu below 
the line ( ), conformably to the pronunciation 

still heard in Ceylon (and in some parts of India). 
Still more remarkable is the use of v instead of 

f Published in the Jour. Gey , As. Soc , for 1853, p. 81. 
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P&li b in the word savanyutopete, as we can perceive 
here no influence of Singhalese, the latter language 
having changed the original (Sanskrit) word 
sarva (Pali sabba) into seer a ( ma) t contracted see 
(ma), f all/ Lokehi is a good Pali form, but not here 
applicable ; it is probably a mistake of the en- 
graver for lokahi , the regular loc. sing, in Siihha- 
lese. The words nati and iiimi are Simhalese. 

Leaving it undecided whether the Kirindo in- 
scription is subsequent to the time when the sacred 
Buddhist canon is supposed to have been committed 
to writing, or prior to it, — in which case of course 
some of the peculiarities here noticed could be 
more easily accounted for, — there still remains 
enough in this passage, I believe, to throw doubt 
on the alleged antiquity of the Pali language in its 
present form. 

The remaining inscriptions of this period contain 
nothing remarkable, except occasionally interest- 
ing words. A number of fragments are found on 
the rock atKahagalvihara (between Ranne 
and Wiraksetiya) ; other rock inscriptions at NT a- 
yigalvih&ra, atMulgirigala, one long one 
at Wadigala (two miles from Ranne, on the 
road to Tamgalla), one at A n g u 1 ti k o 1 a v i h a r a 
(not far from Kirinde), and two at Wigamuwa 
(near Ranne). A long inscription engraved on the 
rock atBadagiriya (nine miles from Hamban- 
tota) by its defaced state has resisted my first 
effort, but may be hoped to be decipherable after a 
renewed examination. 

III. — Doim to the 'Eleventh Century. 

I have seen, unfortunately, very few specimens 
of inscriptions between the 4th and 9 th centuries, 
although this must have been a time of vigorous 
development, in the course of which by degrees 
Simhalese was moulded into its classical shape. 

There is an inscription of about the 6th or 7th 
century on a pillar near Tissamah&ramo (ac- 
cording to tradition the post to which the royal 
tusker was tied) ; some lines . are pretty well pre- 
served, the greater part is defaced ; I have not, 
however, as yet come to examine this sufficiently. 

X will mention here, first of all, an inscription in 
the Hambanfcota district, because it has been of 
great help to me for fixing the dates of a number of 
other inscriptions. The pillar I am referring to 
was discovered by Mr. X. H. Dawson, the Irrigation 
Officer at Mayilagastota. It is inscribed 
on three sides, but partly effaced. The purport of 
the whole is again, as so often, a grant to a vihdra , , 
to which is added an enumeration of the privileges 
usually connected with such a donation, viz., that 
the land should be exempt from rdjakdriya and 
the like. 

The. donor is Mihind&, cepd or viceroy. He 
<jalls himself a son of a king Abh&Salamewan 


and queen Gon. Now the identical two persons 
are mentioned as tho parents of a king S i r i 
Sangboy Aba hay in the inscription on those 
well-known stone tablets at Mihintala (translated 
in Tumour’s Epitome , and the beginning in X. 
HAlwis's Sid at h sang ardwa, Iutr. pp. xxxvi. xxxvii.), 
which present such an interesting account of the 
well-to-do life of the priesthood in a largo vihdra . 
There the king says that ho had been cepd befor> 
being made king, and as the date of the inscription 
he gives the 16th year of his I'eign. 

King Ablia Salamewa n, the father of Mi- 
hinda, has left us an inscription at Hltawiragollapwa 
(N. C. P., eleven miles from Madawachchiya), and 
another one beginning almost with the same 
words, at Elawewa Pan so la (c. eleven miles from 
Mihintala towards Trink&mali). In the latter, how- 
ever, he calls himself Abha Salamewan Dapulu. 
Both bear as their date the 10th year of his reign ; 
in both he alludes to a victorious campaign of his 
father, Abba S i r i sang bo, in India against 
the kingdom of Paruli. Of king Abba Siri Sang- 
bo a fine pillar inscription is extant in the jungle 
on the foot of Mihintala hill, in which, however his 
parentage is not mentioned. (He simply begins : 
Abhay Siri boyi ma purmuht nawawan ne 

Himate mas / hi dasa wak daw as : i. e. “[Baking 
Abbay Siri sang boyi, in the 9th year [of our reign], 
on the 10th day in themonthHimanta[Nooe?»ierJ”). 
Alphabet as little as language leaves any doubt 
about the general period bo which these inscriptions 
belong ; it must be the time between the end of 
the 9th and the beginning of the 11th century. 
In all of them most of the characters used approach 
the forms of the present alphabet so closely as to 
be legible to any educated native ; and as for the 
language, though widely distant from the present 
conversational, it differs little from that of the in- 
scriptions of the 12th century, if we except the then 
new-fangled manner of putting hack Simhalese 
words into their Sanskrit originals, and the whole- 
sale introduction of Sanskrit words besides. Again, 
as the name Siri s a il g a b o had come to be used 
as a mere title, assumed by many kings (for in- 
stance, "Vijayabahu I., Parakramabahu L, Nissanka 
Malla), we have to look upon M i h i n d & (Mabindo) 
as the proper name of the inscriber of Mayilaga- 
stota and Mihintala. 

After these preliminary remarks, we may look 
in the Mahdvarhio for an identification of the three 
kings (father, son, and grandson) to whom we 
owe the inscriptions in question. 

Mahindo III. (997-1013), according to the 
Mahdvamso (ch. 64), had been made ddipddo at the 
accession to the throne of Seno III. (994-997). It 
is recorded of him ( Mahdv . ch. liv. 28) that he put 
up inscribed stone slabs “ to prevent future kings 
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from seizing on the property of the priesthood. 55 
KassapoYL (954-964) sent his army to India 
{Mahdv . eh. Hi.). He was succeeded, according to the 
Mahdvamso , by his soil I) a p p u 1 o IV. (who reigned 
six months) ; and he again by D a p p u 1 o Y. (964- 
974); the next was Dappulo VYs brother, Udayo 
III. (974-977), who was followed by several short- 
reigned kings. A king Udayo is said {Mahdv. 
oh. liv. 48) to have been the uncle of Mahindo 
III. 

Examining the i*cst of SImhalese history in this 
period, wc have no choice but to identify the three 
kings met with in the inscriptions above referred 
to (Abha Siri saug bo, Abba Salamewan Dapulu, 
Mihinda or Siri sang boy Abahay) with Kassapo 
VI., Dappulo V., Mahindo III., of the Mahdvamso, 
respectively. With regard to Dappulo IY., who 
Is called a son of Kassapo VI., we must doubt the 
correctness of the Mahdvamso. 

As I have stated, Mahindo was ddipddo or cepd 
994-997 ; to this interval, therefore, the inscription 
at Mayilagastota is to be attributed. The Mihintala 
inscription is dated from the 16th year of his so- 
vereignty, i.e. 1012 or 1013. 

To the same period as these belongs the fine 
pillar inscription ofMahakalattaewa (now in 
the Museum, Colombo), which in a former report 
I had attributed to king Siri sartga bo III. (702- 
718). A king called S i r i sang b o y in it grants 
the usual privileges to a village belonging to a 
nunnery built by the Chief Secretary Sen in honour 
of his mother, How a chief secretary Seno is 
mentioned {Mahdv. ch. lii.) as one who built and 
endowed vihdras under the reign of king Kassapo 
Y. (937-954), the father-in-law and immediate 
predecessor of Kassapo VI. or Abha Siri sang bo 
of the inscriptions. Although the name Sena is 
common enough, this coincidence, I believe, is too 
remarkable for us to hesitate to recognize in 
him the same person just mentioned, provided 
that the language and palaeography of the inscrip- 
tion speak in favour of this identification, as they 
do indeed. As therefore Siri sang boy, the king re- 
ferred to, cannot have lived before Kassapo V., and 
the successors of Kassapo V. are mentioned under 
different names in the inscriptions, this Siri 
sang boy must be K&ssapo Y. himself. It 
is therefore between 937 and 954 that the inscrip- 
tion at Maha Kalatfcaewa (the Kulatthavapi of 
the Mahdvamso, where the decisive battle be- 
tween Dutthagamani and El&ro was fought) must 
have been written. There are some other inscrip- 
tions of king Siri sang boy (or bo) (at Mihintala, 
Anur&dhapura, and Gomkollsewa near Madawach- 
chiya,.,the two latter now in the Museum, Colombo) 
which begin with precisely theTgame words, but, 
as the characters in which they are written are of 


a somewhat more ancient form, I am not confident 
that these kings and the inscriber of Maha 
Kalattaewa are identical. In the inscription at Anu- 
radhapura (see in. a former report) we find the king 
reigning in his 19th year, while Kassapo V. 
according to the Mahdvamso, only reigned seven- 
teen years. 

These are the names of the four kings I have 
spoken about, with those given to the same in the 
Mahdv aviso : — 

Inscriptions. Mahdvamso. 

1. Siri sang boy 1. Kassapo (V.) 

2. Abha {or Abhay) 2. Kassapo (YI.) 

Siri sang bo 

i 

3. Abha Salamewan 3. Dappulo (V.) 

Dapulu (brother Udayo 111 .) 

[ 

4. Mihinda or Siri 4. Mahindo (III.) 

sang boy Abahay 

The following are extracts from the inscriptions 
above referred to : — 

I. — Inscription of King Siri sang hoy ( Kassapo W 
at Maha Kalattcewa (complete). 

A. — (First side of the Pillar) ; 

Siri sang boy ma purmuka pasaloswan ne 
nawayae pura dasa wak da was Pandi rad Dapulu 
warse me kap par ha kureli senim isa nawa 
turse seengim isa mahale Dapula arak samanan 
warse kuda sala dal siwim isa kolpatri sanga 
aetalu was sep me tuwak denamo ek sewas wada- 
leyin Sen maha 

B. 

lsenan tuman mgeniyan nsemin nam di kot 
karana lad Nal-aram mekeni-warhi tuman 
tubu wat sirit/hi se dawaspata mahaweherse 
mahaboyae diy wada waedi meheni wat hasmbu 
wat satdenak / hat satar pasa wayutu karana 
kot wadala kserana bimhi a wu Gitelgamu 
gamat attani paersehmr de rawanae ge wadna 
kot isa de kamtaen no wara 
0 . 

na kot isa mang-giya piya-giya no wadna kot isa 
dunumandul melat sri rad kol ksemiyan no wadna 
kot isa wseriyan gam gen geri no ganna kot isa 
gsel mi wan no wadna kot wadaleyin a me kap 
par ha kureli senim isa me kap par nawa tnrae 
ssengim isa kuda sala dal siwim isa kolpattra 
sahga aetalu wae sep me tuwak deha 
D. 

mo ek sewa a wild me Gitelgamu gamat attani, 
paersehser-denu ladi. 

Literal translation. 

“ His majesty Siri sa5g,boy, in the 15th . 
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year (of his reign), on the 10th day in the bright 
half of Nawaya (February -March) — whereas he has 
been pleased to declare with regard to the monas- 
tery (called) 1 Dapulu, king of Patidi’ ; until in 
this halpa and in subsequent ones the female birds 

? and the nine planets^ hide, (anil) with 

regard to the monastery ( called ) ‘Da pula. the 
First, Preservation : ’ until a small whirlpool 
becomes (?) firm, for so long do we, in agreement 
with the Kolpalri community of priests, give — and 
whereas he has declared : to the village Gitelga- 
muwa, whicJi is situated on the ground assigned — 
according to the rule which the Chief Secretary 
Sena himself has established in the nunnery Nal- 
arama built after he had named it • with the 
name of liis mother — for daily increasing the 
( supply of) water at the great vihdra and at the 
great Bo-tree, (and) for furnishing daily the four 
pmtyaijas to seven persons, nuns or novices (?), 


a privilege, viz., that two shall 

enter, that two harmasthdtias that 


travellers and shall not enter, that the 

officers of the royal family shall not enter the as- 
sembly of the priests (?), that enemies shall not 
take cattle from the village (sic !), that the cart- 
buffaloes shall not enter, until in this halpa and 

in subsequent ones the female birds (?) , 

until in this halpa and in subsequent ones the nine 
planets 'hide and a small whirlpool becomes (?) 

firm [liberally, to the hiding of to the becoming 

firm of '], for so long do we, in agreement 

with the Kolpattra community of priests, give 

having been pleased to come (here), to this village 
Uitelgamuwa a privilege is given. 

It seems rather -strange that, as appears from 
this inscription, the great vihdra (at Anuradha- 
pura) required to be supplied with water from 
a tank five miles off. 

II. Inscription of King Ablid Salamewan DdpuJu 
(Dappulo V.) at Elawcewa Pansala. 

Sn Si.’ibara kaet kula kot Oka- was rad para- 
puren bat Lak diw poloyon parapuren himi 
WU A b h 1 S i r i s a 5 g b o maWd/Iiu. fomi 
sat lrefigu nawawan hawuradnyelii Panel! rat 
H*hajra> jaya kirfcti lad rupiin dan wu mal 
masnlute mahat ekanna siri blioga kala maka- 

rad,liu darn Abh& SalamewanDapulu 

maharad/hu tuma sat Isengu dasawan hawu- 
ruduyehi 


+ ®uu, moon, and the seven planets. 

a § 3? 1 ® following is an abstract of the narrative civp-n in 
the Mahdvamso (eh. Hi. 70-78) of Kassann fVT vJ^rVr 10 


Literal tram hit io n . 

“ Hail ! ITiw majesty king Siri S u n g h o, who. 
descended from an uninterrupted line of kings of 
the Lkshvaku family, which is the pinnacle of the 
glorious Ksliatriya caste, had become lord by 
(hereditary) succession, on the ground of the island 
of Lanka, who, in the i)Lli year after be had raised 
the royal umbrella, ransacked the kingdom of 
Pitiuji. and, having obtained victory and glory. 

enjoyed his splendour (lowers 

which were the gift (tribute) of foes —t lie son of 
that king, his majesty king Abha (S a lame- 
wan Dap u In, in the 10th year after lie raised 
the royal umbrella •” 

III . — Inscription of the same at Mlawtragollrawa. 

Okfi [ — was rad p«Jrapuro[«. 

bat X/tJk diw p[o/o//n]n parapu[rcn hi ) mi 
wu A b li a [Hire sang] b o mail a [rad/h] u tuma 
sat 1 nawawan hawu[>^]duyehi Pandi rat 

[p] cohere duyo lad ma[/^ Jrad/hu darn Abli a 
Salamewan tnaha[m]d/liu tuma sat k)[%w'] 
dasawan hawuruduyelxi 

Literal version. 

“ His majesty king Ablia Siri, sang bo, 
who, descended from an uninterrupted line of 
kings of the lkshvaku family, had become lord 
on Lanka’s ground by (hereditary) succession, who, 
in the 9fch year after he had raised the royal 
umbrella, ransacked the kingdom of Panel! and 
obtained victory*}— tho son of that king, his 
majesty king A 1) h a S a 1 a rn o w a n, in the 10th 
year after he raised the royal umbrella " 

IV. — Inscription of the 2Epd Mikindd (later king 
Mahindo III.) at Mayilagastota. 

Oka-was parapuren bat rad purumu- 

wanat ag me[»u[>] wu'Lak diw poloyon, 
parapuren himi siti (?) G on biso raodna kus/hi 
upan A b h a Sal a m e w a n maharad/hu urehi 
da kasta k[v*]la kot wiyat daham niym gat (?) 

03 p a M i li i n d a li u was in ■ 

Literal translation . 

£ ‘ By tfie in p a M i h i n da — who was born in the 
womb of the anointed queen Gon, chief queen to 
his majesty the king, descended from the un- 
broken line of the lkshvaku family, reigning on 
Lanka’s ground by (hereditary) succession — the 
son of king A b li a Salamewa n — the pinnacle 


sent bis general Sakko over to India. Bat even though 
the bim kakse army, the king of Pandi, being 
flWKf ^ H e - P * t th i e field a £ amst his adversary, took to 
Jr? 5 #’ The Simhalese general nevertheless determined on 
fighting but was murdered “by the wicked P&nlu” 
Kassapo hearing of this, and learning that at the same 
time his army was being decimated by sickness, “out of 
compassion (as the Mahdvamso says) called them back. 
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of the Kwhabnya, easto, the sago who has compre- 
hended (?) the Doctrine ^ 

V.-— Inscription of the same ns Kin*; Siri sang boy 
Abahay {Mahindo III,) at A tubas t, ha/ a, Mihintala. 

bSirbnr kivLi kuln kol Oka- was raj para- 
puron hal. ka'Ia usab A It a h a y Sal a m c wan 
mahara- 

2 j/hai ome kulen samapey dew O o n bi.se vv 
raqna kustu ipioda; a' pit mahayo. siri windso 
pi jiwoku 

‘"key raj \v;e Lima sirin Lak diw pahayamia 
Mit-oo S i v \ s a ft g b o y A b a h a y mahavaj/hu 
turn a sat 

l hefigu Hojoswana hawnniduyehi wap sand 
pun mas/hi dasa pak dawas Seygiri woherhi isa 
A- 

5 bahay girt wehorhi isa wasana ma bik 
saug bimiyan mabasenwa karay tuma ba> wat 
himiva- 

G n Seygiri woherhi pure fcubu sirit nija Aba- 
hay girl weherhi sirit nija rnswa genai me we- 

Mierat. me sivifc tuba wawati nisiyan lia sasajn- 
rios me weherm was an a mahabik sang himiyanat 
isa 

s kioniiyanafc isa dasnat isa kata yutu isa 
labauu diym yutu se isa wiwa^anon ek se kofc 
me- 

! ' .si rib fcabana ladi. 

Litoral translation, 

" lie who, having been bora unto king Ab ah a y 


|| In the tm, nidation given in Turn our* s H pi to me of the 
His lor i/ of ( Vf/ 7 o a, which book I have not hero at hand, 
the word "uuikasea in line 5, if I remember well, is taken 
to he the name of a king ; the passage is, however, currently 
translated in J. D’Ahvis’ Sid. Sang., Inir. xxxvi. xxxvu,, 
which prevented me from falling into the same error. 

It will he observed that the language employed in these 
inscriptions, though by no means devoid of adopted San- 
skrit and Pali words * (tatsn.vws), still puts them into a 
Simlmloso shape. It is curious even to notice here the 
difference between the Sanskrit words used in- the inscrip- 
tion of the ospd MihiudA at Mayilagastota and in tho in- 
scription at Mihiutala of the same person as king Siri sang 
boy Abahay- In the Mayilagastota inscription, we find 
still rad (3k. rdjm), roedna, (3k. rdjiii) ; in short, the 
sounds foreign to the Simhalese of those days are changed , 
into genuine Shhhalese sounds. In the Mihintala ms crip- i 
tion these words already approach the Sanskrit form more 1 
closely, and the tendency of transporting back, as it were, 
genuine Simhalese words into their Sanskrit originals is al- 
ready growing into fashion : thus, Sanskrit and Pali jo-rat 
(‘ person 5 ) is constantly used for Simhalese denct; raj, rajna 
have supplanted rad, rwdna ; and there are such uncouth 
words as samajesya ( £ born') for Sanskrit and Paliyam- 
jdta, sasoendoe p having united’)? fhom Pali sa?hsandeti 7 and 
the like. King Mahindo was also fond of words redolent 
of antiquity, as sey ( f as 5 ), Seyyiri ( £ Chaityagiri, Mihm- 
tala), the younger forms of which, se and Smg-in , oecur 
already in inscriptions undoubtedly more ancient. 

On the other hand, Par akramab &hu s inscription at 
(Mvih&ra, Polonnaruwa (below) abounds^ m Sanskrit 
words in their unaltered original shape, and it is known to 
what an extent they have crept into the Simhalese of the 
present day. It appears, therefore, that it is the time 


Salaraewan, an eminent Kshatriya (literally. 
a ball among the Kshatriyas'), who^ is descended 
from an unbroken line of ‘kings of the Ikslivafcu 
family, which is the pinnacle of the glorious 
Kshatriya caste, in the womb of the anointed 
queen. Queen G o n, descended from the same caste 
— having enjoyed the power of cepd and .... 
having, according to [the rale of) succession, be- 
come king, irradiates the island of Lanka by his 
splendour, his majesty king Siri sang boy 
Ab ahay, in the Kith year after he raised the 
royal umbrella, on the lObli day in the bright half 
of the month Wap (Sept. — Oct.)— having assem- 
bled (literally, having mads become a large host), 
the lords of the great Bhiksliu congregation 
dwelling both in the vihdnt of Chaityagiri and in 
fch e vihdra of Abhayagiri, being pleased with those 
rules which liis loyal brother formerly established 
at Chaityagiri vihdra , as well as with the rules of 
Abhayagiri vihdra , in order to (P) establish tile 
same rule for this vihdra , having put it together 

— this rule together with a comment has 

been established for the Lords of the great Bhik- 
sliu congregation who dwell in this vihdra, as well 
as for the officers and for the slaves, for their 
duties as well as for receipts and expenditures. || 

I have found little worth mentioning in other 
inscriptions of this period examined since my 
last report. There are such at W a n a m a tl u w a 
(near Tirappana), in the jungle three miles from 
G a 1 k u la m, at Elagamuw a, at M u 1 g i r i- 
g ala. A fragmentary pillar inscription at A 1 1 a- 
y a 1 a v i h a r a (two miles from W i r a k set i y a) 


between the beginning of the 11th and the middle of the 
12th century we have to look upon as having originated 
the mod-'ru'mixed speech. It was in this period, too, that 
the SimluiWc leavnel to pronounce the aspirates of the 
Sanskrit and Pali languages, — at least wo iind them used 
commonly iu the inscriptions of the 12th century, — while 
formerly in adopted words they were, as a rule, either 
expressed by the corresponding uua spiraled sounds, as in 
bida-ui (Pftli abhidhainnw) (Mahindo III/s inscription at 
Mihintala), or divided into two by inserting a vowel between 
the explosive sound and the aspirant, as in daham (Pali 
,lli utiMo), Ahahay (Abhaya), or dh was written and pro- 
nounced A as inijtfijb {ubhLlhamnwf ica/aj (Mahindo 111. s 
inscription at Mihintala), (the modern^ a'cnrada, ‘ fault, 
corrupted from Sanskrit and Pali aparmlha, the genuine 
Simhalese word derived fiom aparddha being boruwa , 
| ‘a Lie'); even to the present da y the common people say 
A u u r « j a p u r a, for An u radii ap u ra . 

Shortly after that time Simhalese literature, as far as 
it is now extant, must have commenced, its language car- 
rying with it the spoils of many foregoing centuries To 
these tho poets and pandits added their own inventions: 
Sanskrit (and Pali) words artificially, but often with great 
skill, turned into Simhalese, and modern Simhalese words 
put back into what were supposed to be the ancient forms 
of them. Hence the present Simhalese style has come to 
be a strange medley of Simhalese forms of almost all 
ages, of thoroughly Simhalized Sanskrit and Pali words, 
of the same semi-Simhalized, of unchanged Sanskrit and 
PAH words, and of the random inventions of poets and 
pandits. It is this variety of forms of the same words 
which Simhalese writers take advantage of to render their 
style elegant, although this custom very htble accords with 
what European readers would consider good taste. 
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mentions one of those numerous kings called Siri 
sang bo as the father of the reigning king (about 
the 11th century). 

IV . — Inscriptions at Polonnaruiva , Mineri , 
Dambulla. 

On the band of the famous tank of Mineri 
(Pali Manihira; Inscr. Minihiriya) there is an 
inscription of the 10th or 11th century on two sides 
of a large stone pillar, which contains a grant of 
privileges to the place ; unfortunately about forty- 
four lines on both sides are completely effaced, and 
nine only left. Close to this pillar there are some 
ancient statues of Hindu deities which impress the 
native mind with so much awe that no inhabitant 
of the village can be prevailed upon to approach 
the spot. 

Polonnaruwa (Pulastinagara), the 
capital of Ceylon after the decline of Anuradha- 
pura, contains, as might be expected, for the most 
part inscriptions of a comparatively modern date. 
Near Galvihara, constructed by Par&krama- 
bahu the Great, I found a few huge letters cut in 
the rock, the remnants of an inscription of con- 
siderable length, which, belonging to the earlier 
centuries of our era, owes its destruction to the 
mysterious charm attributed by the natives to the 
ancient N &gara characters : it had been, as I was 
told, defaced this very year by the barbarous in- 
habitants of Topawaswa. 

The two inscriptions coming nearest in age to 
the one just mentioned are to be' attributed to the 
0th or 10th century. The one is engraved on the 
four sides of a pillar close to the site of Nissailka 
Malla’s Audience Hall, on the spot whence that 
king’s lion-seat was taken to Colombo. The name 
of a king Agrabodhi is legible, but a great 
portion of it is effaced. Another pillar I had dug 
out of the ground not far from Jetavana- 
r a m o. The inscription is very well preserved, 
and refers to a privilege granted by a king [, . . 

. . . Salajmewan to a village Galutisa, which be- 
longed to a high officer of state called W a dura g. 
The king, I suspect, is Sena Silamegho 
(838-858), and Wadurag, his minister Vajiro, 
who is mentioned Mahdi ?. 1. 83. The natives 
say that the pillars near the place where the 
inscription was found formed part of the ancient 
Lowa mahap&ya, ‘the great brazen palace’ (evi- 
dently built in imitation of the one at Anuradha- 
pura). The place itself is now called Birige vima- 
naya, f the palace of the deaf woman,’ and some 
story is told about the origin of this name. I 
consider it far from impossible that Mri is only 
corrupted from Vajiro : the recollection of the 
owner of the spot having been lost, the natives 
were as usual ready to invent an etymological story 
of their own. 


The two kings whose reigns have leftmost marked 
traces in the extensive ruins of Polonnaruwa are 
Parakramabahu the Great and one of his 
next successors, Nissan ka Mall a. Yet of the 
former we find only one inscription, though a very 
long one ; while the latter, who could not feel so 
confident as his famous predecessor, of his memory 
not becoming lost to posterity, has laid down all the 
events of his life in numerous inscriptions, some 
of them of stupendous length. Parakramabdhu’s 
inscription is engraven on the wall of Cal vih a ra, 
which he had founded. Unfortunately this is not 
an historical inscription, but a religious one, which 
contains the rules given for the priesthood of the 
vihdra . It is tolerably well preserved, and belongs 
to the earlier part of Parakramabahu’ a reign, 
being dated a. b. 1708— i.e. 1165a.i>. The first 
six of fifty-one lines run thus : — 

a ApaBudun kalpasatasahasradhika chatu(p) 
rasa [ rh] khy aparimitaka] ay an (yen) saraa (ttama) 
tisa param (par ami) pura M arasa [??] grama- 
bhumi wu mahabodhi pa[r]yyamkaru dha was 
(wse) durvvara sapa- 

2 rivara Mara parajaya kotae sarvvajnapada 
prapta woe pansalis-hawuruddak dawas chaturthi 
(P) pak maba megh'ayak seyin woedoe sitae ane 
s kakalpakotisatasahasrayehi kelasasanin da 
se (?) wemin siti satya (sahya?) yan dharmmamr- 
tavarshfiyenniwamia sakala Buddha-krtya nima- 
wa Kusinara. nuwarae abiyes hi Ma- 
nila rajayange salabandeka (?) . . yehi (sdla- 
vanodyd^na^yohi) nirupadhisesha nirvvana 
dhatuwen diwi niwi s a r a-s i y a-s up a n oe- 
s h a w u r u cl cl a k giya kaloe Walagam Abba 
maharaja dawasse patan e k w a-d aha s-s u 
5 p a n os s- h a w u r u d d ak bhimia-nikaya ws 
sasanaya piri wemin siti kalhi Mahasammat a di 
pararamparayata suryyavamsod bliutaraj udhiruj a 
n ai kadi gabh ivy ap tay as om ari eh i n (mancMn) vi- 
rajama 

6 na Sri Samghaboclhi Parakrama* 
bahu maharajanan sakala Lamkatelehi eka- 
rajyfibhishekayen abhiskikta woe yijrmbhita- 
punyarddhi seti woe rajyasukhanubhava kotoe 
wadanuwan. 

Literal translation . 

“ 1254 years from the time of king Walagam Abha 
( Vdrttagrdmani ), when 454 years had elapsed since. 
Our Buddha, having in a time limited by ( extending 
over) four asamkhyas 100,000 kalpas fulfilled all 
the thirty perfections, and having, on the M&ra 
battle-ground, mounted on the divan of (i.e. sitting 
cross-legged in) thorough enlightenment, conquerec 
the irresistible Mara together with his retinue, at- 
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tamed the state of omniscience, and forty-five years 
( after that), on the 4th day, having accomplished 

by quenching as a large cloud does by 

rain, so ho, in many hundred thousands of krors 
of k alp ax by the nectar of the law, [having thus ac- 
complished ] all the duties of a Buddha, extin- 
guished {his) life by means of the sacred niru p a- 
d h i s e s h a n i r v a. n a near the city ofKusinagara, 
in the grove of sdl trees of the king of the 
Mall as— r 125 H- 4 54 years after that time] when, 
the congregations being broken up, religion was 
fading away, his majesty king Sri Samgha- 
b o d h i t* a r a k r a. m a b a h u, descended from 
the unbroken Hue of Mah&sanunatuand the others, 
bom of the Solar race, the king over kings, re- 
splendent through the rays of his glory which has 
penetrated many regions, anointed by the anoint- 
ment of paramount dominion on Lai'nka s ground, 
enjoying the delight of dominion, with the treasure 
of his merits made patent, he, the very wise 
one 19 

Shortly after Parfikramahftlm’s death (1186) 
N i a 6 a n k a Mu 1 1 a ascended the throne of Ceylon 
and reigned for nine years (1187- 11 i)fi) — a king 
whoso vainglory, as exhibited in bis inscriptions, 
appears extraordinary, even making allowance for 
his being an Oriental prince, and who was anxious, 
more than any other Simhalese monarch, not to 
allow the memory of bis reign to fall into oblivion. 
The MaMvmhso has nothing to record of him but 
that ho erected ddc;ahas and palaces, and by his 
zeal for Buddhism heaped up merits from day to 
day. He himself tells ns of an expedition to India, 
but most of the other memorable actions he 
speaks of have regard to religion. His numerous 
inscriptions arc amongst the longest in the island, 
carefully executed, and most of (hem excellently 
preserved. He describes his whole life-birth, 
parentage, his arrival in Ceylon, his dignities there, 
the solemnity of his installation as king, and the 
acts of his government. Many of the buildings of 
Polonnaruwa, still extant in their ruins, indeed 
owe their origin to his magnificence; it was he, 
too, who repaired and embellished the splendid cave 
temple at Dambulla, often referred to in his in- 
scriptions. A fine stone slab on the Ruwanwseli 
D&gaba at Anur&dhapura records, besides 
his other actions, the costly works he executed 
for the embellishment of this ddgetbot., and for the 
restoration of Maricliavatti and the other vihd as. 
Another long inscription of his we find engraven 
on the rock at Dambulla close to the cave. 
The remainder are to, be found in his capital, P o- 
1 o n n a r u w a. 

Going out from the modern village of Topa- 
wsewa or TGp&A we reach first his Audience Hall, 


where we find two series of pillars denoting the 
order in which the different dignitaries were 
seated, when Nissanka Malla was on his throne 
(the identical lion-seat now kept in the Colombo 
Museum, and itself covered, I have been told, 
with an inscription of this king). Near the D a- 
ladamandir&wa ( the palace of the tooth-relic) 
there is a fine stone slab inscribed on two sides 
(see text and translation in the Jour. R. As. Soc . 
1871). From there we proceed to T lift p ar am o 
and the surrounding buildings, where we find the 
enormous G all p o t a ( stone book), an inscription 
in three portions like the pages of a book (each 
page twenty-four lines), containing the whole of 
Nissanka Malla’s history ; a number of broken 
pieces of stone forming a sort of frieze round the 
lower walls of a palace, and a stone seat, which 
both narrate the same events with few variations. 
At Rankct Dagabawe have again a stone seat 
and four pillars, all four of them covered with 
the same inscription. At Jetavan&iamo 
there is a third stone seat of larger size than the 
two before mentioned, containing two inscriptions, 
one of which is the identical one seen on the four 
pillars at Rankofc Dagaba. The walls of a Hindu 
temple not far from Tbfiparamo are covered with 
a Tamil inscription, of which, however, a great 
portion is effaced ; as Nissanka Malla mentions a 
Hindu temple built by him at Polonnaruwa, it is 
not unlikely that he is the author also of this 
inscription ; but my want » of acquaintance with 
ancient Tamil language and paleography prevent 
me from being able to assert here anything with 
confidence. 

The principal events ofNissankaMalla’s 
life, as gathered from his inscriptions, are these : — 
Nissailka Malla was born 1700 a.b. [i. e . 1157 a.d.) 
at Simhapura as the son of king SriJayagopa 
of Kali n ga and his queen Parvati. Having 
come to Ceylon, to which he claims to have had 
an hereditary right, he first obtained the dignity 
of a>pd, and afterwards was made king. As such 
he calls himself Siri Saugabo Kalinga 
Parakramab&hu Yiraraja Nissauka 
Malla Apr at i mall a. His general character 
is thus described in the Galpota : 

Galpota I. 

is IJdfi-gal mun&tm pa- 

13 fc hiruhu so saturandaru duruhi bahnjanaya- 
muwa-piyum pubudu tot® anat raja-sirin Cba- 
kradevendrayA e& somi-gunea pun sandahu s6 
dhira 

“tayen Meruwa sc gaemburu-bfewin sAgaraya 
se kshantigunen tnaha polowa se lo-wassan 
pinin upan kap-rukak se wserjse site. 
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“ -having dissipated the enemies and ex- 

hilarated the faces of the multitude, as the sun, 
v/hen reaching the summit of the sunrise- mountain, 
destroys darkness and expands the lotuses — like 
unto Sakra, the king of gods, by his infinite royal 
splendour — like unto the full-moon by his gentle- 
ness — like unto Mount Meru h} r his firmness — like 
the ocean by his profoundness — like the great 
earth by his patience — like a kalpa- tree produced by 

the merits of the inhabitants of the world 

It was thought incumbent on a king who wish- 
ed to show his zeal for the religion of Buddha to 
issue edicts forbidding people to take away life. 
Of course h was rather the life of birds, fish, wild 
beasts, &c., which was meant to be spared; as for 
man's life,, often the most devoted of these kings 
had made their way to the throne through mur- 
dering their predecessors. In the second part of 
the Makdvamso this is usually expressed by a cer- 
tain fixed formula : — 

Machchhdnam niigapakkhinam k at abb am subbam 
a chari : 

Ci As for his duties towards the fish, wild beasts, 
and birds, he accomplished them all.” 

Nissanka Malla did not neglect these duties. In 
his inscription at Anuradh&p ura lie says that 
he gave security to the fish in twelve great tanks, 
and commanded the Kambodyans not to kill birds, 
after having given them large presents. In his 
inscription on the pillars at Rankofc Dagaba some 
of these tanks are enumerated : — 

R an- Tisce-Mt y i/i oru - Gan gat aid- PadL kb tula wn fun 
rajayehi no ek muka woe tames asesha prdnmta 
abhaya cli ; 

Having at the site of many great tanks, as 
Ranwsewa Tissewa ( Tissawanoa at Anurddhapura), 
Mini horu wee wa ( Muieri ), Gaiigatalawa (Kandalei), 
Padiweewa ( Padiwila ), and others in the three 
kingdoms, given security to all living beings.” 

On the other hand, the same king sent his gene- 
ral ,L akVijayasihguKit with an army over 
to India, to invade the kingdom of Pandi, and pre- 
tends to have received large tribute from his enemies. 
An inscription of this identical Lak Yijayasingu 
Kit, who is frequently spoken Gf in connection 
with Nissanka Malla’s victories, I have described 
in a former report ; I shall insert it below, as it 
will be of interest to compare this later grant to 
the priesthood with the more ancient dedicatory in- 
scriptions above quoted. The several queens of 
Nissanka Malla are also mentioned, as well as his son 
Yirabahu, who reigned after his father’s death 
for one year, and his daughter Sarvvangasundari 
(compare the names of other princesses of Kalin ga 
Trilokasundari, queen to Yijayabahu L, and a 
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relation of hers called Sundari [Mahdv. eh. lix., 
Tumour's ed. Inti*, p. ixxxviii. IT*.]. 

In several inscriptions the people of Ceylon are 
admonished to choose their kings from the royal 
family of Kaliuga, as it would not become kings of 
Oho da or Pandi, who were adverse to Buddhism, 
to reign over the island : — 

KdliTign-rumsayuta himi Lak-tliwce Buddha-.d is an a- 
yata pruiipaksha abauddhu Chad a P< ly thj( Id i - raj tm no 
'pihitimycii yuttilyre : 

i.e. k£ As it is not right to establish un-Bud- 
dhistic kings, as those of Ohoda, Paudl, <&c., who 
are enemies to the religion of Buddha, in the 
island of Laiiika, which belongs to the dynasty of 
Kalihga" {Gal pot a, lit. 21-22). 

I think we are justified in inferring from this 
that the princes of Kalinga themselves were Bud- 
dhists. and it is not without interest to learn that 
so late as at the close of the 12th century there 
was a Buddhistic dynasty reigning over a part of 
Southern India. 

Of real benefit to bis subjects seem to have been, 
the changes Nissanka Malla made in the system 
of taxation : for live years he remitted all taxes, 
and some of the most obnoxious lie abolished for 
ever. 

Inscription of Lag Vijayasingu Kit (on the three 
sides of a pillar found on the baud of Abhayawiewu 
or Basava-kkulam, nowin the Museum of Colombo) 
(date about 1210). 

A. 

Sri mat Oka-was-raja-parapurcn a Abba Sala- 
mewan Lxluvati-svfiminge agramatya wu Lag 
Vij ayasingu Kit sene wiy an tun wan no Anuradha- 
purehi patan bhumiyc taman kasrai wu ruwan- 
payehi wmdoe hun sahgu 

B. 

ruwanta siwu-pasayen wana pasu pinisai taman - 
ta bat ginuwa yrnwin yalak ha melii in so chai- 
tyayafayalak ha pilimageta yalakha bhumi-dana 
koto hira-sanda pamana wac pidu pasayen 
pirimsemu mo labhaya an tar ay a kalawun 
O. 

windina narakadi-duk deen ha matu matu wana 
nuwanaetiyan lobha-dvesha-mana duru koto 
labha antaraya no koto nuwansettan (?) kala 
anuinowanu msenaewi. 

Literal translation . 

et General Lag Yijayasingu. Kit, chief minister 
to Lilavati’s royal consort, Abha Salamewan, who 
comes from the royal race of the glorious Ikshvaku 
family — in the 3rd year (of the king’s reign) having 

made a donation of land : one ydla for rice.. . 

barley (?) to the priests themselves living in the 
Euwanpaya (ratnaprasdda, palace of jewels) which he 
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himself built on ground from Anuradhapura, for 
tfyeir ease, that it may serve for the four pra~ 
tymjas t and one ydla to the chaitya here and one 
ydla to the image-house — the pain in hell, which 
those shall sutler who obstruct this merit acquired 

from the offered which shall last as long as 

sun and moon endure (literally, sun and moon being 
the measure), shall be now and in all future, {but) 
wise men who, haying renounced covetousness, 
hatred, prido, and not obstructing the merit, do... 

may bo pleased to share {the merit)” 

A grant made to the identical general Lak 
Vijayasingu Kit is the subject of a long inscription 
of king Sahas a Mai la (12004202), engraved 
on the two sides of a fmo stone slab and excellently 
preserved; the greatest portion, however, is his- 
torical, referring to events connected with the 
accession of the king to the throne of Ceylon. We 
learn from it that BUhasa Malla was a brother of 
Niasauka Malla, being the son of S r i J a y a g o p a 
of K&Ufiga, but by a different queen. This in- 
scription, together with Niasauka Malta's inscrip- 
tion at Anuradhapura, has lately been published 
in the Jour. R. As. Soc. (N. S. vol. VII. pp. 
353ff.) ; but as, unfortunately, native copies only 


had been procurable, the text of both abounds in 
blunders. 

I found one short and comparatively modern 
inscription besides at PolonnarUwa, on a post at 
the staircase leading to Kiriwehera, from 
which I have been unable to make out any sense. 

The jungle covering the ancient streets of Polon- 
naruwa has been cleared to so small an extent 
that there is no doubt much more must be hidden 
than we have found as yet ; new inscriptions, 
though probably pretty modern, will certainly be 
of great interest, for their language as well as. 
more still, oh account of the historical matter they 
are likely to contain ; as for buildings,, though at 
Polonnaruwa they are, as a rule, very inferior 
imitations of the Hindu style of art, their dis- 
covery may nevertheless prove valuable from more 
than one point of view. 

I beg leave to add regarding the inscriptions 
inserted in this report that I have translated them 
into English as literally as possible, as they contain 
new matter, though being aware of the insufficiency 
of this kind of translation. Philological explana- 
tions it would have been out of place to give here. 

Akuressa , 11 th September 1876. 
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The History or India, from the earliest agea. By J. 

Talboya Wheeler. Vol. IV. Part I.— Mussulman Buie. 

(London : Trubnor & Co. 1876.) 

This is the fourth instalment of what Mr. Wheeler 
calls the “History of India from the Earliest Ages. 5 ’ 
The first volume, as most are aware, contains an 
analysis or abridgment of English versions of parts 
of the Vedas and the MaMbhdrata , and the se- 
cond of the story of the Rdmdyanamd the Institutes 
of Manu . To call tbeso volumes a History, how- 
ever, we hold to be quite a misnomer : they have 
no claim to the title. The MahcMdrata and the 
Rdmdyana are neither of them the work of a single 
age; and the events chronicled in them, so far as 
'they may chronicle actual events, were perhaps of 
little more importance in the political history of 
the time than the feats of Bobin Hood were in 
England. And until these works have been ana- 
lyzed in a way they are not likely to be for years 
to come, and the portions belonging to different 
epochs, if possible, distinguished and separated, 
the pictures they present can have no claim to 
historical truthfulness as reflecting the character 
of any particular age. And when such analysis 
has been made, the result will only be such ‘ his- 
tory 9 as might be extracted from any good novel 
not a narrative of actual events which formed or 

* It is well known that every Afghan ciaims fo he one 
of the Burd-IsrMl, or Children of M, £ 

Vanaittart as long ago as 1784 addressed Sir W. Jones on 


helped to form the character of the times, but 
rather, conversely, — that character as illustrated 
by incidents nob so real as those in the Waverley 
novels. 

The third volume, on the Hindu and Buddhist 
periods, is a compilation from more varied ma- 
terials, which, as has been noticed {ante,, vol. IV. p. 
62) the writer has often misinterpreted ; and the 
present ns a volume, or part of a volume, of 320 
pages, with xvi pages of contents, which professes 
to give the history of Muhammadan rule from 
570 to 1650 a. d. The first chapter is devoted to 
Isl^m before the conquest of India, or from 570 to 
997 a. d., and is as brief a survey as it well could 
be, since on p. 22 begins the account of the contest 
between Jayap&la and Subuktigin, the assertions 
crowded into the preceding short resume being 
made with a confidence that must tempt the care- 
ful reader to ask for’ authorities, which are scarcely 
ever alluded to. Mr. Wheeler, ambng other things, 
believes the Afghans to be the descendants of the 
< Ten Tribes. 9 * But unfortunately he is more fond 
of theories like this than of facts : here is a speci- 
men from the preface B will be seen” he 

says, “ in the course of the' present volume that 
the Moghuls bore a striking resemblance to the 
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Yedic Aryans. . . In other words, it will be seen 
that there is reason to believe that the Yedic 
Aryans were Moghuls ; that Asoka and Akber 
sprang from the same stock as the worshippers 
of the Yedic gods.” But he does not adduce 
what any sober thinker would regard as a shadow 
of proof for this or any of his numerous other 
hasty conclusions. 

The brief outline given of the history of India 
is divided by the author into “ four stages of deve- 
lopment” — “the Sunni, the Shiah, the S&Ti, and 
the Sunni revival;” the first found expression 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century ; the 
second from the conquest of the Dakhan in the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century; the Qdfl dur- 
ing the establishment of the Mughal empire in the 
16th and 17th centuries, — “ during this period,” 
he says, “Hinduism worked its strongest. It im- 
bued Mussulman thinkers with a belief in the trans- 
migrations of the soul ; in the final union of the soul 
with the supreme spirit. It brought the worship of 
Ali and his two sons, as incarnations of God, into 
harmony with the worship of llama and Krishna, 
as incarnations of Yishniu. But the movement 
failed to reconcile Mussulmans and Hindus. It 
drifted into indifference and scepticism, and was 
finally swamped in a religious revival.” The last 
epoch, that of the Sunni revival, coincides with “the 
culmination and decadence of the Moghul empire 
in the 17th and 13th centuries.” And the Sunni 
reaction “ was a revival of the orthodox religion in 
a puritanical form.” Again the author calls atten- 
tion toanother division of Indian history; he says,— 
“The Mussulman period is the one properly so 
called. It extended from the llbh century to the 
16bh. Throughout this interval of five centuries 
the religion of Islam was dominant throughout 
the Mussulman empire. The Sultans were mostly 
staunch Mussulmans. The Moghul period has 
been wrongly called Mussulman. It extended from 
the 16th century to the middle of the 17tli. 
Throughout this interval the Koran was neglected 
or ignored; many of the so called Mussulmans were 
Sftfi Heretics ; many affected oj>en infidelity. Ak- 
ber, the greatest sovereign of the Moghul dynasty, 
threw off all pretence of being a Mussulman. He 

the ten tribes were said to have been removed might be 
Ha&6ra, a district of Kabul {Asi >t. ties. yol. II. pp. 
67-76)- The Rev. Oh. Forster, in his New Key to the Re- 
covery of the Lost 7 en Tribes (1854), supported the theory 
and held that H&z £ra may be derived from the Arabic 
hazar — 1 ‘ expelled, banished/ and Kfbal from Ar. 
labuU tribe/ pointing out at the same time that 
Ptolemy places the Kabulitai on the borders of 
Seistf.n, and immediately to the south the Arisio- 
p h y 1 o i, or * noble tr bes— a. title which he thinks could 
only be appropriated by Israelites ; while he supposes that 
* Halah and Ha bur by the river Gozan 5 (2 Kings xvii. 0) 
were in the west of Khorasf n, and the. same as Ghor, 
mm which the Afghans claim to have originally come. 
The same theory is supported by Major James in his Settle- 
ment Report, 1863, and by Dr. H. Bellew in his Political 


persecuted Mussulmans ; he destroyed mosques; 
he broke up the power of the Ulan, a, or Mussul- 
man Church.” Some of the statements above 
quoted will be so new to students of Indian history 
who have derived their ideas from Oriental sources, 
or even from Elphinstone, Orme, Dow, Mill, 
Marsh man, and other respected writers, that we n eed 
not further challenge them. Nor, though so care- 
fully defined in his preface, does the author him- 
self in the work verymarkedly distinguish between 
“ the Mussulman” and “ the Moghul periods.” The 
short space of 300 pages of large type, into which 
Mr. Wheeler compresses his account of six 
centuries and a half, does not give him the oppor- 
tunity of entering into details eitum* of campaigns 
or of policy, and the reader gets nmol) less than is 
given in the compilation of Murray and other pop- 
ular handbooks of the class. The whole is express- 
ed in a series of very short sentences, all cast in 
one mould, and averaging from sixteen (o nineteen 
on a page of 34 lines. The abruptness of the style 
may be judged from the quotations we make. Much 
new material for the history of India has been made 
available within the last few years, even to thote, 
like Mr. Wheeler, unacquainted with any Oriental 
language: wo need only mention the invaluable 
work on the Muhammadan period, embracing the 
translations of native histories, prepared by the 
late Sir H. M. Elliot and continued by Professor 
Dowson, tilling bight octavo volumes, containing 
about 4600 pages of matter, which the judicious 
and well-merited encouragement of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India has enabled the able 
editor to carry through the press. But Mr. 
Wheeler’s opinion of native historians is hot high. 
“ The historians of the Mussulman period, pro- 
per^ so called/' he says, “ generally told the truth. 
Occasionally they may have praised bad princes 
because they Were good Mussulmans; otherwise 
they were honest and trustworthy. They were 
kept up to the mark by the influence of the 
Ultima. The Ulan a comprised the collective 
body of doctors, lawyers, magistrates, and judges 
resident at the capital... Had the historians of the 
Mussulman period sacrificed truth to flattery, they 
would have exposed themselves to the scorn of 

Mission to Afghanistan, 1857- The nati-nal tradition of 
the Afghans in ay be seen in Dorn’s History of the Afyh&ns 
by Ni’awa.t UVah (Loudon, lbtG) ; but, as may be noticed 
by comparing this with the other versions of this tradi ion 
given iy Wolff, Fur.-ter, and Bellow, there is hut little 
accordance in its details as reported by themselves; and 
their histories are none of* them more than throe hundred 
years old. ^ Dorn, Trumpp, Loewentbal, and Wolff have 
failed to discover a single Hebrew or Chaldee root in the 
Bushto Jjnguage except in purely Arabic words introduced 
with Muhammadanism, and most of tl e customs pointed 
mit as characteristically Hebrew'can be traced to the Qorfn. 
Ihe weakness of all the arguments has been well printed 
out in a pai er by the llev. T. P. flushes in 7 he Indian 
Unction Intelligencer, vol. T. pp, 69-73, to which we are 
chiefly indebted for the substance of this note. 
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tho Ulama.” Ferishtah he considers “ a type of 
the truth telling historians of tho Mussulman 
period.” Yet Ferishtah does not belong to that 
period at all, but to the beginning of the 17th 
century, the culminating point of his £< Moghul 
period,” during which, he says — “ History de- 
generated into flattery and falsehood. European 
historians of India have believed in the fulsome 
flattery of Persian parasites and party writers. 
They have ignored the authority of European 
contemporaries, who had no temptation to depart 
from tho truth.” Such are his somewhat start- 
ling dicta, and in proof he says — “ Abul Fazl and 
Khafi Khan are types of tho flatterers who flour- 
ished during the Moghul period. This statement 
by no means diminishes the value of Mr. Block - 
man ids translation of tho A'in-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl. 
Mr. Blockmami’s* work is invaluable.” Very dif- 
ferent has been tho estimate previously formed 
by Elplunstone, Grant DulF, and Sir H. JDlliot of 
these writers : tho high character of Abfll Fazl’s 
Akhar-ndma is well known, f and Khafi Kh&n’s 
Mwitakhabu-l Lubtib is regarded by Sir H. Elliot ! 
as “ one of tho best and most impartial Histories 
of Modern India and from the high and well- 
deserved repute of theso authors among scholars^ 
Mr. Wheeler’s condemnation will be able to de- 
tract nothing. 

Having thrown overboard the native histori- 
ans, Mr. Wheeler adduces his favourite authori- 
ties, whose evidence “ beyond all question places 
“Moghul history” upon “a truthful footing.” 
They are— William Hawkins, “who spent two 
years at Agra between 1608 and 1611”; Sir Tho- 
mas Boo, “ who followed the court of Jehangir 
from 1616 to 1618”; Sir Thomas Herbert, “who 
travelled in India about 1627 and 1628” ; John 
Albert de Mandchslo, who “ travelled in India be- 
tween 1038 and 1640”; Francis Bernier, “who 
lived in India from 1656 to 1668; John Baptista 
Tavernier, “ an intelligent jeweller who travelled 
through India two or three times in the reigns 
of Shah Jehan and Aurungzeb Monsieur de 
Thevenot, “who travelled through India in 
the early years, of Aurungzeb. Such are the 
authorities on which tho historian, has relied ; 
they present a true picture of native rule. 
We do not question the value of their testimony : 
they were honourable men and told the truth, 
so far as they knew it; but the question is 
how much had they the opportunity of seeing 
and judging of for themselves, and what were 
their qualifications as impartial historians? But 
Mr. Wheeler has “ other authorities Manouchi, 

# Mr. Blochmamfs well-known name is uniformly thus 
mis-spelt by Mr. Wheeler. 


a Venetian physician, resided forty-eight years 
in India. “He was in the service of Shah 
Jehan; afterwards in that of Aurungzeb.” His 
memoirs fell into the hands of Father Catron, a 
Jesuit priest, who wrote “ a history of the Moghul 
empire” in French, which was translated intc 
English and published -in London in 1826. “It 
forms,” says Mr. Wheeler, “ the very best author- 
ity for the history of the reign of Shah Jehan.” 

“ Catrou quotes letters which reveal the inner 
nature and disposition of the writers. The sub- 
stance is given in the sixth chapter of the present 
volume” (pp. 251-320). “They impart a dramatic 
character to the history.” But “ Father Catrou’s 
history is incomplete.” He wrote a history of the 
reign of Aurangzeb, but it does not appear to have 
been published, and so Mr. Wheeler finds that his 
reign “is difficult and obscure,” and “under 
these circumstances the present volume has been 
brought to a close with the reign of Shah Jehan.” 

Those who seek for history will scarcely find it 
among Mr. Wheeler’s facts and fancies strung to- 
gether in this volume, which adds nothing to our 
previous information, nor even utilizes to any satis- 
factory extent the results of recent research. We 
can only hope Mr. Wheeler will find better mate- 
rials, and present a picture more in accordance 
with facts in the forthcoming Part of this volume, 
which is to to deal with the Hindu history of the 
Peninsula. 

Nalopakhyanam, or the Tale of Nala ; containing the 
Sanskrit text in roman characters, followed by a Voca- 
bulary in which each word is placed under its root, with 
references to derived words in cognate languages, and a 
Sketch of Sanskrit Grammar. By the Rev. Thomas 
Jarrett, M.A. (Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press.) London : Cambridge Warehouse, 1875. 

In a short introductory note the editor states that 
this edition of the NalojpdkJiydnam is “ intended 
for the benefit of those persons who are deterred 
from the study of Sanskrit in consequence of the 
complicated characters in which that language 
is usually printed.” From the completeness of 
the aids and the ingenuity of their arrangement, 
however, the book seems well calculated to be of 
great use to the beginner in Sanskrit, quite in- 
dependently of the character used. The text 
occupies 83 pages, or scarcely half the volume, and 
to each of the first eleven of the twenty-six 
sections or cantos into which the poem is divided 
is affixed a short list of roots alphabetically ar- 
ranged and numbered. Each of these roots 
occurs in composition once or oftener in the sec- 
tion, and the numeral belonging to it in the list is 
written over each of these derivatives or com- 
pounds in tJjat canto ; in this way the learner is 

f See Blochmanhs Aim i Akbart, pref.p.vi; Sir H. El- 
liot’s Historians of India , vol. VL pp. 6-8. 

J Conf. an^ } p. 235. 
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enabled at once to refer to the vocabulary, where 
he iinds the meaning of the root and all the 
derivatives from it that occur in the poem, 
together with occasional footnotes pointing out 
cognate words in Pali, Hindustani, G-othic, 
German, Persian, Latin, Greek, Russian, Welsh, 
Ac. Then, an index is prefixed to the Vocabulary,, 
in which the words are arranged in alphabetical 
order, the root of each being &et against it. The 
‘ Sketch of Sanskrit Grammar’ is derived from 
Wilson’s Grammar , and is in the briefest form 
possible, consisting of eight pages of text and 
seven folding sheets of tables of declensions of 
nouns, numerals, pronouns, and conjugations of 
verbs,— arranged in such a form as to be most 
useful to the learner. 

The system of transliteration differs from that 
commonly used in employing a dot over the letter 
to indicate the long sounds of a , i, and u, in repre- 
senting the short i by i, =£- by rt, 3T by by nr, 
31 by s, qr by s. We hardly think the additional 
simplicity of this is sufficient to justify a depar- 
ture from the usual system. 

NaradIya Dharmas astra, or the Institutes of Narada. 
Translated for the first time from the unpublished 
Sanskrit original by Dr. Julius Jolly. With a preface, 
notes chiefly critical, an index of quotations from Narada 
in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index, (pp. 
xxxv. and 144, 12mo.) London : Trubner & Co. 1876. 

The title-page of this little volume very correctly 
describes its contents: the appendix, containing 
the index of quotations and critical notes, occupies 
22 pages at the end of the translation. The pre- 
face is a very thoughtfully written introduction, 
containing, in the limited space of twenty- seven 
pages, a vast amount of condensed information 
and criticism. 

The Ndradiya DharmaMstra or Ndradasmriti , like 
other works of the sort, begins with a fabulous 
account of itself. Abridged it runs thus 
“ManuPraj&pati composed, for the bene- 
fit of all beings, a book founded upon custom 
and law, which consisted of twenty-four divisions, 
vis. the creation of the world, a classification of 
beings, an enumeration of the countries assigned 
to them, the characteristics of a judicial assembly, 
&c. Ac. . . . It contained a hundred thousand 
slokas. Prajapati having composed this book, 
which was arranged in a thousand chapters, de- 
livered it to the divine sage Narada. He then 
read it and thought by himself: ‘This book 
cannot he easily studied by human beings on ac- 
count of its length.’ Therefore he abridged it in 
twelve thousand slokas and delivered it to S u- 
m a t i, the sonofBhrigu. He too read it, and 
bethought himself, what human capacity had been 
brought to through the successive le ssening of life ; 

* This verse corresponds with ttokas 5 and 6 of Mann, wl 


wherefore he reduced it to four thousand. It is 
this second abridgment by Sumati which mortals 
read, whilst the gods, Gandharvas, Ac. read the 
original code consisting of a hundred thousand 
slokas, which begins with the aloka: ‘This uni- 
verse was involved in darkness and could nowhere 
be discovered ; then the holy self-existing spirit 
appeared with four faces.’* Prom this beginning, 
chapter follows chapter in regular succession. 
There the ninth chapter is headed : ‘ Of Judicial 
Procedure. 5 Of this chapter N a r a d a, the divine 
sage, made a general abstract in form of short 
rules ( siltras ).” And this abstract is the work now 
translated. But of course ‘ the divine sage 5 lmd 
nothing to do with its authorship, for even this 
epitome ascribed to him quotes N a r a da as well 
as Man u as authorities; who the real author 
of it may have been, it is impossible to say, but 
in all probability, as Dr. Jolly conjectures, the 
metrical version we now have is the work of some 
learned Brahman, who perhaps reduced some older 
law-book into this shape. Its ago he discusses at 
more length, and, in agreement with Aurel Mayr 
and Stcnzler, he comes to the conclusion that 
while the codes of Mann and Y a j n a v a 1 k y a 
must be placed among the earliest law-books, that 
of Narada cannot be attributed to an earlier 
date than the fifth or sixth century — and perhaps 
it belongs even to a somewhat later ago. 

The Ndradasmriti is perhaps, as described by 
Dr. Jolly, “ the most luminous, complete and sys- 
tematic” of Hindu law-books, conveying “ a more 
correct and moro favourable impression of native 
Hindu legislation than either the codo of Manu or 
Jagaimatha’s Digest, the two most widely-spread 
works on Hindu law in general, could give,”' and 
its translation must be welcome to all connected 
with Indian jurisprudence in any form, as well as 
to Sanskrit scholars. With the exception of an 
occasional stiffness and want of idiomatic expres- 
sion, it is clearly rendered in a scholarly fashion . 
We trust the reception of this little volume will 
be such as to encourage the author to attempt 
some of the mediaeval law treatises. 


ATTIHASIKA ROHASAYA, by Mm D&s Sen. 

Babu Ram Das Sen of Berhampur is known to 
some of our native scholars as the author of 
essays on some of the principal Indian poets. 
This second volume of his, which he styles His- 
torical Essays, treats on a variety of subjects, such 
as ‘ The Vedas,* ‘ Buddhism,* c Jainism, 5 the ‘ P&li 
language and literature,’ * theHUra of Saliv&hana,* 
* fcbe Hindu Drama,* Ac. It is to be regretted he 
does not issue these interesting studies in an Eng- 
lish dres s, in which they would be welcomed, 
re the opening Slokas 1-4 are apparently a later addition. 
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THE INDIKA OF MEGASTHEN^S. 

TRANSLATED BY J. W. McCRINDLE, M.A., GOVT. COLLEGE, PATNA. 
{Continued from p. 250). 

DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS. 


Fragm. LII. 

Lilian, Hist. Anion. XII. 8. 

Of Elephants. 

(Conf. Fragm. xxxvi. .10, xxxvii. 10.) 

The" elephant when feeding at large ordinarily 
drinks water, but when undergoing the fatigues 
of war is allowed wine, — not that sort, however, 
which comes from the grape, but another which, 
is prepared from rice .* 5 The attendants even go 
in advance of their elephants and gather them 
flowers ; for they are very fond of sweet per- 
fumes, and they are accordingly taken out to the 
meadows, there to be trained under the influence 
of the sweetest fragrance. The animal selects the 
flowers according to their smell, and throws 
them as they are gathered into a basket which is 
held out by the trainer. This being filled, and 
harvest-work, so to speak, , completed, he then 
bathes, and enjoys his bath with all the zest of a 
consummate voluptuary. On returning from bath- 
ing he is impatient to have his flowers, and if 
there is delay in bringing them he begins roaring, 
and will not taste a morsel of food till all the 
dowers he gathered are placed before him.. This 
done, he takes the flowers out of the basket with 
his trunk and scatters them over the edge of his 
manger, and makes by this device their fine scent 
be, as it were, a relish to his food. He strews 
also a good quantity of them as litter over his 
stall, for he loves to have his sleep made sweet 
and pleasant. 

The Indian elephants were nine cubits in height 
and five in breadth. The largest elephants in all 
the land were those called the Praisian, and next 
to these the Taxilan.f 

Fragm. LIII. 

JElian, Hist Anim. III. 46. 

Of a White Elephant. 

(CL Fragm. xxxvi. 11, xxxvii. II.) 

An Indian elephant-trainer fell in with a white 
elephant-calf, which he brought when still quite 

* Called arak, (which, however, is also applied to t&di ; 
rum is now-a-daya the beverage given it. 

f This fragment is ascribed to Megasthen£s both on 
account of the matter of it, and because it was undoubtedly 
from Megasthenes that ^Slian borrowed the narrative pre- 
ceding it (Fragm. xxxviii..) and that following it (Fragm. 
xxxv.). — Schwanbeck. 

X Compare the account given in Plutarch's - Life of 


young to his home, where he reared it, and gra- 
dually made it quite tame and rode upon it. He 
became much attached to the creatme, which 
loved him in return, and by its affection requited 
him for its maintenance. Now the king of the 
Indians, having heard of this elephant, wanted to 
take it ; but the owner, jealous of the love it had 
for him, and grieving much, no doubt, to think 
that another should become its master, refused 
to give it away, and made off at once to the 
desert mounted on his favourite. The king was 
enraged at this, and sent men in pursuit, with 
orders to seize the elephant, and at the same 
time to bring back the Indian for punishment. 
Overtaking the fugitive they attempted to exe- 
cute their purpose, but he resisted and attacked 
his assailants from the back of the elephant, 
which in the affray fought on the side of its 
injured master. Such was the state of matters at 
the first, but afterwards, when the Indian on being 
wounded slipped down to the ground, the ele- 
phant, true to his salt, bestrides him as soldiery 
in battle bestride a fallen comrade, whom they 
cover with their shields, kills many of the 
assailants, and puts the rest to flight. Then 
twining his trunk around his rearer he lifted 
him on to his back, and carried him home to the 
stall and remained with him like a faithful friend 
with his friend, and showed him every kind atten- 
tion. J [0 men! how base are ye! ever dancing 
merrily when ye hear the music of the frying-pan, 
ever revelling in the banquet, but traitors in the 
hour of danger, and vainly and for nought sul- 
lying the sacred name of friendship.] 

Fragm. LIV. 

Pseudo- Origen, Philosophy 24, ed. Delarue, Paris, 
1733, vol. I. p. €04. 

Of the Brahmans and their Philosophy. 

(CL Fragm. xli., xliv., xlv.) 

■ Of the Brachhmans in India. 

There is among the Brachhmans in India a sect 
of philosophers who adopt an independent life, 

Alexander, of tlie Elephant of Poros This elephant during 
the whole battle gave extraordinary proofs of his sagacity 
and care of the king’s person. As long as that prince was 
able to fight, he defended him with great courage, and re- 
pulsed all assailants ; and when he perceived him ready to 
sink under the multitude of darts, ami the wounds with 
which he was covered, to prevent his falling *olf he kneeled 
down in the softest manner, and ^ with his proboscis gently 
drew* every dart out of his body.” 
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;iiid abstain from animal food and all victuals 
cooked by fire, being content to subsist upon 
fruits, which they do not so much as gather from 
the trees, but pick up when they have dropped to 
the ground, and their drink is the water of the river 
T a ga b e n a.§ Throughout life they go about 
naked, saying that the body has been given by 
the Deity as a covering for the soul.jj They hold 
that God is light, but not such light as we see 
with the eye, nor such as the sun or tire, but 
God is with them the Word, — by which term they 
do not mean articulate speech, but the discourse 
of reason, whereby the bidden mysteries of know- 
ledge are discerned by the wise. This light, how- 
ever, which they call the Word, and think to be 
God, is,- they say, known only by the Brachhmans 
themselves, because they alone have discarded 
vanity, * which is the outermost covering of the 
soul. The members of this sect regard death 
with contemptuous indifference, and, as we have 
seen already, they always pronounce the name of 
the Deity with a tone of peculiar reverence, and 
adore him with hymns. They neither have wives 
nor beget children. Persons who desire to lead 
a life like theirs cross over from the other side of 
the river, and remain with them for good, never 
returning to their own country. These also are 
called Brachhmans, although they do not follow 
the same mode of life, for there are women in the 
country, from whom the native inhabitants are 
sprung, and of these women they beget off- 
spring. With regard to the Word, which they 
call God, they hold that it is corporeal, and that 
it wears the body as its external covering, just as 
one wears the woollen surcoat, and that when it 


divests itself of the body with which it is en- 
wrapped it becomes manifest to the eye. There 
is war, the Brachhmans hold, in the body where- 
with they are clothed, and they regard the 
body as being the fruitful source of wars, and, as 
we have already shown, fight against it like soldiers 
in battle contending against the enemy. They 
maintain, moreover, that all men are held in bofid- 
age, like prisoners of war,ff to their own innate 
enemies, the sensual appetites, gluttony, anger, 
joy, grief, longing desire, and such like, while it 
is only the man who has triumphed over these 
enemies who goes to God. Dan damis accord- 
ingly, to whom Alexander the Makedonian paid a 
visit, is spoken of by the Brachhmans as a god be- 
cause he conquered in the warfare against the 
body, and on the other hand they condemn K a 1 a- 
nos as one who had impiously apostatized from 
their philosophy. The Brachhmans, therefore, 
when they have shuffled off the body, see the pure 
sunlight as fish sec it when they spring up out of 
the water into the air. 

Fragm. LV. 

Pallad. de Bmgmanibus, pp. 8, 20 et seq. ed. Londin. 1608. 

(Oainerar. libell. gnomolog. pp. 110, 124 et seq,) 

Of Kalanos and Mandanis. 

(Of. Fragm. xli. 19, xliv., xlv.) 

They (the Bragrnanes) subsist upon such fruits 
as they can find, and on wild herbs, which the 
earth spontaneously produces, and drink only water. 
They wander about in the woods, and sleep at 
night on pallets of the leaves of trees. 


Kalanos, then, your false friend, held this 
opinion, but he is despised and trodden upon 


Fragm. LY. B. 

Ambrodn®, Be 2P orib us Brachmanorum , pp. 62, 08 et 
>* /• ed- Pall, -id. Londin. 16GS. 

Of Cal anus and Mandanis. 

They {ffte Brauhnunts) eat what they find on the 

§ Probably the Sanskrit TmiLvvena, now the Tunga- 
hhadra, a large affluent of the Krishna. 

JJ Vide ante , voh V. p. 128, notef. A doctrine of the Ve- 
danta school of philosophy, according to which the soul is 
incased as in a sheath, or rather a succession of sheathr- 1 . 
The first or inner case is the intellectual one, composed of 
the sheer and simple elements uncomhined, and consisting 
of the intellect joined with the five senses. The second is 
theynental sheath, in which mind is joined with the pre- 
ceding, or. as some hold, ‘with the organs of action The 
third comprises these organs and the vital faculties, and is 
called the organic or vital case. These three sheaths (Ma) 
constitute the suotle frame which attends the soul in its 
transmigrations. The exterior case is composed of the coarse 
elements combined in certain proportions, and is called the 
gross body. See Colebrooke’s Essay on the Philosophy of 
the Hindus , Cowell s ed. pp. 395-6. * y J 


ground, such as leaves of trees and wild herbs, 
like cattle. «... 

‘‘Oftlanus is your friend, but he is despised 
and trodden upon by us. He, then, who was the 
author of many evils among you, is honoured and 

between God and light is the burden of the 
(Myatn or holiest verso of tho Veda. 

t # K f vobo£ia which probably translates ahanlc&ra, literally 
egotism, and hence ‘ self-consciousness/ the peculiar and 
appropriate function of which is selfish conviction ; that is, a 
Hict llut i perception and meditation. f P am concern - 
t /ir Vi serise concern Me — in short that 

j AM. I ho knowledge, however, which comes from com- 
prehending that Being which has self-existence completely 
destroys the ignorance which says 4 1 am.’ 

t Compare Plato, Phwdo, cap. 32, where Sokrates 
speaks ox the soul as at present confined in tho body as in a 
species of prison. This was a doctrine of the Pythagoreans, 
whose philosophy, even in its most striking peculiarities, 
bears such a close resemblance to the Indian as greatly to 
fevour the supposition that it was directly borrowed from it. 
1 here was even a tradition that Pythagoras had visited India. 
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by us. By you, however, accomplice as lie was 
in causing many evils to you all, he is honoured 
and worshipped, while from our society lie has been 
contemptuously cast out as unprofitable. And why 
not? when everything which we trample under 
foot is an object of admiration to the lucre-loving 
Kalanos, your worthless friend, but no friend of 
ours, — a miserable creature, and more to be pitied 
than the unhappiest wretch, for by setting his heart 
on lucre he wrought the perdition of his soul ! 
Hence he seemed neither worthy of us, nor worthy 
of the friendship of God, and hence he neither 
was content to revel away life in the woods beyond 
all reach of care, nor was he cheered with the 
hope of u blessed hereafter : for by his love of 
money he slew the very life of his miserable 
soul. 

“ We have, however, amongst us a sage called 
D an d am i s, whose home is the woods, where he 
lies on a pallet of leaves, and where he has nigh 
at hand the fountain of peace, whereof he drinks, 
sucking, as it were, the pure breast of a mother.” 

King Alexander, accordingly, when he heard 
of all this, was desirous of learning the doctrines 


worshippedby you ; but since he is of no importance 
he is rejected by us, and those things we certainly do 
nob seek, please Calanus because of his greediness 
for money. But he was not ours, a man such as 
has miserably injured and lost bis soul, on which 
account ho is plainly unworthy to be a friend 
either of God or of ours, nor has he deserved 
security among the woods in this world, nor can he 
hope for the glory which is promised in the future. 

When the emperor Alexander came to the 
forests, ho was not able to seeDandamis as he 
passed through. . . 

When, therefore, tho above-mentioned messenger 
camo to Dandamis, he addressed him thus : — “The 
emperor Alexander, the son of the great Jupiter, 
who is lord of the human race, has ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you. come, he will 
give you many gifts, but if you refuse he will be- 
head you as a punishment for your contempt.” 
When these words came to the ears of Dandamis, 
he rose not from his leaves whereon he lay, but 
reclining and smiling he replied in this way : 

« The greatest God,” he said, “ can do injury, but 
restores again the light of life to those who have 
departed. Accordingly he alone is my lord who 
forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alex- 
ander is no God, for he himself will have to die. 
How, then, can he be the lord of all, who has not 
yet crossed the river Tyberoboas, nor has 
made the whole world his abode, nor crossed the 


of the sect, and so lie sent for this X) andamis, 
as being their teacher and president 

Onesikrates was therefore despatched to fetch 
him, and when he found the great sage he said, 
ei Hail to thee, thou teacher of the Bragmanes ! 
The son of the mighty god Zeus, king Alexander, 
who is the sovereign lord of all men, asks, you 
to go to him, and if you comply, he will reward 
you with great and splendid gifts, but if you 
refuse will cut off your head.” 

Dandamis, with a complacent smile, heard him 
to the end, but did not so much as lift up his head 
from his couch of leaves, and while still retaining 
his recumbent attitude returned this scornful 
answer: — {c God, the supreme king, is never the 
author of insolent wrong, but is the creator of light, 
of peace, of life, of water, of the body of man, and 
of souls, and these he receives when death sets them 
free, being in ' no way subject to evil desire. He 
alone is the god of my homage, who abhors slaughter 
and instigates no wars. But Alexander is not 
God, since he must taste of death ; and how can 
such as he be the world’s master, who has not yet 
reached the further shore of the river Tiberoboas 


zone of G a d c s, nor has beheld the course of the 
sun in the centre of the world ? Therefore many 
nations do not yet even know his name. If, how- 
ever, the country he possesses cannot contain him, 
let him. cross our river and he will And a soil 
which is able to support men. All those things 
Alexander promises would be useless to me 
if he gave them : I have leaves for a house, 
live on the herbs at hand and water to drink ; other 
things collected with labour, and which perish 
and yield nothing but sorrow to those seeking 
them or possessing them, — these I despise. I there- 
fore now rest secure, and with closed eyes I care 
for nothing. If I wish to keep gold, I destroy 
my sleep ; Earth supplies me with everything, as 
a mother does to her child. Wherever I wish, to 
go, I proceed, and wherever I do not wish to be, 
no necessity of care can force me to go. And if he 
wish to cut off my head, he cannot take my soul ; 
he will only take the fallen head, but the depart- 
ing sonl will leave the head like a portion of some 
garment, and will restore it to whence it received 
it, namely, to the earth. But when I shall have 
become a spirit X shall ascend to God, who has 
enclosed it within this flesh. When he did this 
he wished to try us, how, after leaving him, we 
would live in this world. And afterwards, when 
we shall have returned to him, he will demand 
from us an account of this life. Standing by him 
I shall see my injury, and shall contemplate his 
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and has not yet seated himself on a throne of 
universal dominion ? Moreover, Alexander has 
neither as yet entered living into Hades, J nor 
does he know the course of the sun through the 
central regions of the earth, while the nations on 
its boundaries have not so much as heard his 
name.§ If his present dominions are not capacious 
enough for his desire, let him cross the Ganges 
river, and he will find a region able to sustain 
men if the country on our side be too narrow 
to hold him. Know this, however, that what 
Alexander offers me, and the gifts he pro- 
mises, are all things to me utterly useless ; 
but the things which I prize, and find of real use 
and worth, are these leaves which are my house, 
these blooming plants which supply me with 
dainty food, and the water which is my drink, 
while all other possessions and things, which 
are amassed with anxious care, are wont to prove 
ruinous to those who amass them, and cause only 
sorrow and vexation, with which every poor mor- 
tal is fully fraught. But as for me, I lie 
upon the forest leaves, and, having nothing which 
requires guarding, close my eyes in tranquil 
slumber ; wdiereas had I gold to guard, that 
would banish sleep. The earth supplies me 
with everything, even as a mother her child with 
milk. I go wherever I please, and there arc no 
cares with which I am forced to cumber myself, 
against my will. Should iilexander cut 'off my 
head, he cannot also destroy my soul. My head 
alone, now silent, will remain, but the soul will 
go away to its Master, leaving the body like a torn 
garment upon the earth, whence also it was taken. 
I then, becoming spirit, shall ascend to my God, 
who enclosed us in flesh, and left us upon the 


i 


earth to prove whether when here below we shall 
live obedient; to lhs ordinances, and who also 
will require of us, when we depart hence to his 
presence, an account of our life, since he is 
judge of all proud wrong-doing ; for the groans of 
the oppressed become the punishments of the 
oppressors. 

<s Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats 
those who wish for gold and for wealth, and who 
dread death, for against us these weapons are both 
alike powerless, since the Bragmanes neither love 
gold nor fear death. Go, then, and tell Alexander 
this : ‘ JDandamis has no need of aught that is yoiqs, 
and therefore will not go to you, but if you want 
anything from Dandamis come you to him. 5 ”|| 

Alexander, on receiving from Gnesikrates a re- 
port of the interview, felt a stronger desire than 
ever to sec Dandamis, who, though old aud 
naked, was the only antagonist in whom lie; the 
conqueror of many nations, had found more than 
his match, Ac. 


Fragm. LVI. 


Hill. m&t. Nat. VI. 21. 8—23. 11. 

List of the Indian Races. ^ 

The other journeys made thence (from the 
Ilyphasis) for Seleukos Nikator are as follows 
1G8 miles to the Hesidrus, and to the river 
Jomanes as many (some copies add f> miles) ; 
from thence to the Ganges 112 miles. 119 miles 
to Rhodopha (others give 325 miles for this dis- 
tance) . To the town Kalinipaxa l (3 7 — f>0() . Others 
give 205 miles. Thence to the confluence of the 
Jomanes and Ganges 025 miles (many add 13 
miles), and to the town Palimbothra 425. To 
the mouth of the Ganges 738 miles. * 

The races which we may enumerate without 


judgment on those who injured me : lor the sighs 
and groans of the injured become the punishments 
of the oppressors. 

“ Let Alexander threaten with this them that 
desire riches or fear death, both of which I de- 
spise. For Braehmans neither love gold nor dread 
death. Go, therefore, and tell Alexander this 


* Dandamis seeks nothing of yours, but if* you think 
you need something of his, disdain not to go to 
him.’ ” 

When Alexander heard these words through, 
the interpreter, lie wished the more to sec such 
a man, since he, who had subdued many nations, 
was overcome by an old naked man, Ac. 


X £5>v h ciSov ohde'Tro iraprjXSev. The Latin version 
lias item zonani, Gademtransiit, ‘ has not crossed the zone 
of Cadiz. 3 

§ The text here is so corrupt as to be almost untranslat- 
able. I have therefore rendered from the Latin, though not 
quite closely. * 

11 “ Others say Dandamis entered into no discourse with 
the messengers, but only asked ‘ why Alexander had taken 
so long a journey ? ’’—Plutarch’s Alexander. 

ni Tins list PHny has borrowed for the most part from 
Megasthenes. Of. Sehwanbeck, p. 16 sea.. 57 sea 
* According to the MSS. 638’ or 637 ndles The places 


mentioned in this famous itinerary all lay on the Royal 
1-toad, which ran from the Indus to Palibothra. They 
^ a T e ]? ee:a identified. The Hesidrus is now the Satlej, 
and the point of departure lay immediately below its 
junction with the Hyphaxis (now the Bias). The direct 
route thouco (md Ludhiana, iSirhind, and Ambf.la) conducted 
the traveller to the ferry of tko Jomanes, now the Jamna, 
m the neighbourhood of the present Bureah, whence the 
road led to the Ganges at a point which, to judgo from the 
distance given (112 miles), must have been near the site of 
the far-famed Hastmapura. The next stage to bo reached 
was ixnoaopha, the position of which, both its name and itj 
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The riter P r i n a s§ and the Cainas (which flows 
into the Ganges) are both navigable. || The tribes 
called C a 1 i n g ae are nearest the sea, and higher 
up are the Mandei, and the M a 1 1 i in whose 
country Is Mount Mall u a, the boundary of all 
that district being the Ganges. 

(22.) This river, according to.some, rises from 
uncertain sources, like, the Nile^f and inundates 
similarly the countries lying along its course ; 
others say that it rises on the Sky tliian mountains, 
and has nineteen tributaries, of which, besides 
those already mentioned, the Condochates, 
Eraanoboas, 51 Cosoagus, and Sonus are 
navigable. Others again assert that it issues forth 
at once with loud roar from its fountain, and 
after tumbling down a steep and rocky channel is 
received immediately on reaching the level plains 
into a lake, whence it flows out with a gentle 
current, being at the narrowest eight miles, and 
on the average a hundred stadia, in breadth, and 
never of less depth than twenty paces (one hun- 
dred feet) in the final part of its course, which is 
through the country of the G a n g a r i d e s. The 
royalf city of the C a 1 i n g se is called Par- 
t h a 1 i s.f Over their king 60,Q0O foot-soldiers, 
1000J horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch and 
ward in 4 4 procinct of war.” 


For amonp the more civilized Indian com- 
munities life is spent in a great variety of separate 
occupations. Some till the soil, some are 
soldiers, some traders ; the noblest and richest 
take part in the direction of state affairs, adminis- 
ter justice, and sit in council with the kings, A 
fifth class devotes itself to the philosophy pre- 
valent in the country, which almost assumes the 
form of a religion, and the members always pul 
an end to their life by a voluntary death on a 
burning funeral pi!e.§ In addition to these 
classes there is one half-wild, which is constantly 
engaged in a task of immense labour, beyond the 
power of words to describe— that of hunting and 
taming elephants. They employ these animals 
in ploughing and for riding on, and regard them 
as forming the main part of their stock in cattle. 
They employ them in war and in fighting 
for their country. In choosing them foi* war, 
regard is had to their age, strength, and size. 

There is a very large island in the Ganges 
which is inhabited by a single .tribe called M o do- 
gal i n g sc. || Beyond are situated the M o d ub ae, 
M o 1 i n d se, the U b e r se with a handsome town 
of the same name, the G a l m o d r o e s i, P t e t i, 
C a 1 i s s ac,^[ S a s ul r i, Passalm, Golub a\ 
0 r x u 1 se, A b a 1 i, T a 1 u c t ec. * The king of 


The Gangaridm or Gangarides occupied the region cor- 
responding roughly with that now called Lower Bengal, 
and consisted of various indigenous tribes, which in the 
course of time became more or less Ar yanked. As no word 
is found in Sanskrit to which their name corresponds, it ha.s 
been supposed of Greek invention (Lassen, Ind. Alt vol. II. 
p. 201), but erroneously, for it must have been current at 
the period of the Makedonian invasion : since Alexander, 
in reply to inquiries regarding the south country, was 
informed that the region of the Ganges was inhabited by 
two principal nations, the Prasii and the Gangarldee. M. 
de St.-Martin thinks that their name has been preserved 
almost identically in that of tbe Gonghrfs of South Bab Sr, 
whose traditions refer their origin to Tirhtit ; and he would 
identify their royal city Parthalis (or Portalis) with Vard- 
dhana (contraction of Varddbamana), now Bardw&n. 
Others, however, place it, as has been elsewhere stated, on the 
Mabanadl. In Ptolemy their capital is Gang£, which must 
have been situated near where Calcutta now stands. The 

Gangarides are mentioned by Virgil, Georg . III. 27 : 

In foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque elephauto 
Gangaridum faciam, vietorisque arma Quirini.- 
“ High o’er the gate in elephant and gold 
The crowd shall Csesar’s-Indian war behold.” 


(Dryden s translation.) 

§ Pumas. The Prinas is probably the T&nasA or Tons* 
which in the PurSnas is balled the. Pamfisfi. The Cainai 
notwithstanding the objections Of Schwanbeck, must t 
identified with the Cane, which is a tributary of tbel Jamni 
li Forth© identification of these and other affluents of tb 
Ganges see Notes m Arrian, c. IV., Ind. Ant vol. \ 
p. 331, 

f For an account of the different theories regarding th 
source of the Ganges see Smiths Piet, of Class . Geog 
Condochatem, gramnobonm.—v. 1 . Canucham /Vs 
mam), Brranoboan. v ■ 

(t t 1. regio. The common reading, however- 

Gangandum Cahngarum. Regia,” &c., makes the Gan 


garidos a branch of the Kalin geo. This is probably the cor- 
rect reading, for, as General Cunningham states (Anc. Geog. 
of Ind. pp. 518-519), certain inscriptions speak of ‘Tri- Ka- 
luga,’ or ‘the Three Kalingas.’ “The name of Tri-Ka- 
lin ga,” he adds, “ is probably old, as Pliny mentions the 
Macco-Calingai and the Gangarides- Ca linqw as separate 
peoples from the Calingm, while the MahdbMmta, names 
the Kalingas three separate times, and each time in con- 
junction with different peoples.” (H. It. Wilson in Vishnu 
PuHna, 1st ed. pp.185, 187 note, and 188.) As Tri-Kalinga 
thus corresponds with the great province ofTelinghna, it 
seems probable that the name of Toling&na may be only a 
slightly contracted form of Tri-Kaling/lna, or ‘the Three 
Kalingas.’ [Parthalis. — vv. 11. Protalk, Portalis. Vide ante* 
p. 130, note.— KD.j 

X LX. mill, — v. 1. LXX mill. 

§ Lucia n, in his satirical piece on the death of Peregrines 
(cap. 25), refers to this practice But what is th© motive 
which prompts this man (Peregrines) to fling himself into 
the flames P God knows it is simply that he may show off 
how he can endure pain as do the Brachmans, to whom it 
pleased Theagen/ s to liken him, just as if India had not 
her own crop of fools and vain-glorious persons. But let 
him by all means imitate the Brachmans, for, as Onesi- 
kntos informs us, who was the pilot of Alexander’s fleet 
and saw Kalanos burned, they do not immolate themselves 
by leaping into the fiames, but when the pyre is made 
they stand close beside it perfectly motionless, and suffer 
themselves to be gently broiled j then decorously ascend- 
ing the pile they are burned to de.atb, and' never swerve, 
even ever so little, from their recumbent position.” 

(| vv. 11. modo Galingam, Modogaljcam. 

V Calis see. '—v. 1 . Aclissse. 

xi * ,^ e , se kibes were chiefly located in the regions between 
the left bank of the Ganges and tbe Himalayas. Of the 
Galmodroesi, Preti, Calissse, Sasuri, and Orxulse nothing 
is known, nor can their names he identified with any to 
he found in Sanskrit literature. The Modubae represent 
beyond doubt the Moutiba, a people mentioned in the 
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these keeps under arms 50,001) foot- soldiers ,400 Of 
cavalry, and 400 elephants. Next come the 
Andarae,;}; a still more powerful race, which 
possesses numerous villages, and thirty towns de- 
fended by walls and towers, and which supplies 
its king with an army of 100,000 infantry, 2000 
cavalry, and 1000 elephants. Gold is very 
abundant among the D a r d fse, and silver among 
the S e t 

But the Prasii surpass in power and glory 


every other people, not only in this quarter, but 
one may say in all India, their capital being 
Palibothra, a very large and wealthy city, 
after which some call the people itself the Pali- 
b o t h r i, — nay, even the whole tract along the 
Ganges. Their king has in his pay a standing 
army of 600,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, 
and 9000 elephants : whence may be formed some 
conjecture as to the vastness of his resources. 

After these, but more inland, are the Monedes 


Fuaum; LVl. K 

Soiiii. n± 

Cafalotjur of Indian, Races. 

The grout, ost rivers of India arc the G an go r 
and 1 n d u h, and of t.hoso Homo assert that tho 
Gangow rison from unoertnm sources and inundates 
tho country in the. maimer of tho Nile, while others 
incline to think that it rises in the Scythian moun- 
tains, [The 1 1 y p a n i h is also there, a very noble 
river, which formed tho limit of Alexander’s 
march, as tins altars erected on its banhs prove. ||] 
Tho least breadth of the Ganges is eight miles, and 
its greatest twenty. Its depth whore it is shallow- 
est is fully a hundred foot. Tho people who live 
in the furthest-olT part are the G angaridos, 
whoso king possesses 1000 horse, 700 elephants, 
and 60,000 loot in apparatus of war. 

Of tho Indians some cultivate tho soil, very many 


Aitartya lUfJimam along with other non- Aryan triboa 
which occupied the country north of tho Guinea at the 
rime when tho JirfihmutyH eHtabliHhed their first settlements 
in tho country. Tim Molindm arc mentioned an the Maladain 
the Vur&me lints, but no further trace of them is mot with. 
The 1 1 berm must bo referred to the Blairs, a numerous 
race spread ov< t tho central districts of tho region spoken 
of, and extending an far an to Assam. The name m pro- 
nounced differently in different districts, and variously 
written, a« Bom or Biters, Bhowris, Barriiaa and BhfirhSyas, 
Baroyaa, Boom, Bharaia, <fcc. r fho race, though formerly 
powerful, in now one of tho lew eat classes of tho population. 
Tho Fa««aho are identified iih tho inhahi hints of Fan ch Hla, 
which, as alresuly stated, was tho old name of the DoAb. 
The Oolubm respond to the KAuhlta or Kolfita — men- 
tioned in the 4th book of the Bdmdj/ana, in the enumera- 
tion of tho rneoH of tho west, also m tho Vardfict, tianMtd 
m the list of the people of tho north-west, and .in the 
Indian drama called the Mudra R&hsham, of wliich the 
hero vs the well-known Chandragupta. They were set- 
tied not far from the Upper Jaumft. About tho middle 
of the 7th century they wore visited by the famous Chinese 
traveller Hiwon-Thsang, who writes their name as Kiu- 
lu-to. Yule places the Fassal© in tho south-west of 
Tirhurom, and tho Kolub© on the Kondockates (GandakS) 
in the north-east of Gorakhpur and north-west of 8 Aran. 
The Abali answer perhaps to the Gvallas or Haha’is 
of South BahAr and of the hills v : ioh covered tho 
southern parts of tho ancient Magadba. The Taluctsa 
are the people of the kingdom of TAmralipta mentioned 
in the MahdbhCirata. In the writings of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon the name appears as Tamalitti, corresponding to 
the Tamluk of the present day. Between these two forms 
of the name that given by Pliny is evidently the connect- 
ing link. Tamluk lies to the south-west of Calcutta, from 
which it is distant in a direct line about 35 miles. It was 
in old times the main emporium of the trade carried on 
between Gangetic India ana Ceylon, 


follow war, and others trade. The noblest and 
richest manage public affairs, administer justice, 
and sit in council with the kings. There exists 
also a fifth class, consisting of those moat eminent 
for their wisdom, who, when sated with life, seek 
death by mounting a burning funeral pile. Those, 
however, who have become the devotees ot a sterner 
sect, and pass their life in the woods, hunt ele- 
phants, which, when made cpiite tame and docile, 
they use for ploughing and for riding on. 

In tho Ganges there is an island extremely po- 
pulous, occupied by a very powerful nation whose 
king keeps under arms 50,000 foot and 4000 horse. 
In fact no one invested with kingly power ever 
keeps on foot a military force without a very great 
number of elephants and foot and cavalry; 

The P rasian nation, which is extremely power- 
ful, inhabits a' city called Palibotra, whence 


f IV. M. — v. 1. III. M. 

X The Andaree are readily identified with the Andhra of 
Sanskrit — a great arid powerful nation settled originally in 
tho JDekhatt between the middle part of the courses of the 
GodAvari and the Krislmft rivors, but which, before the 
time of Megasthonfis, had spread their sway towards the 
north as far as tho upper course of the NarmadA (Ner- 
budda), and, as has been already indicated, the lower 
districts of the Gangetic basin. Vide yol. Y- p. 170* For 
a noti;*e of Andhra (the modem T cling Ana) see General 
Ounuingham’s Anc. Oeog . of Ind. pp. 527-530. 

§ Pliny here reverts to whore he started from in his 
enumeration, of the tribes. The Seta? are the SAta or 
Sfitaka of Sanskrit geography, which locates them in the 
neighbourhood of tho Daradas. [According to Yule, how- 
over, they are tho Sanskrit Sekas, and he places them 
on the BanAs about Jkajpur, south-east from Ajrnir. — 
Ed.] 

|| See Arrian’s Anab. Y. 29, where we read that Alexander 
having arranged his troops in separate divisions ordered 
them to build on tho hanks of the Kyphasis twelve altars to 
be of equal height with the loftiest towers, while exceed- 
ing them in breadth. From Curtins we learn that they 
were formed of square blocks of stone. There has 
been much controversy regarding their site, hut it must 
have been near the capital of SopitMs, whose name 
Lassen has identified with the Sanskrit Ahapati, * lord of 
horses.’ These Aivapati were a line of princes whose terri- 
tory, according to the 12th hook of the R&mdyana, lay on 
the right or north bank ef the Yip 8 sa (Hyphasis or Bifis), 
in .the mountainous part of the I)oAb comprised between 
tha t river and tho Upper Ir&vati. Their capital is called 
in the poem of V&lmiki Rfijagriha, which still exists under 
the name of R&jagiri. At some distance from this there 
is a chain of heights called Sekandar-giri, or 4 Alexan- 
der’s mountain.' —See St.-Martin’s E'tude. <&c. pp. 108- 
111 . 
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and Suari,^ in whose country is Mount M a 1 e u s, 
on which shadows fall towards the north in winter, 
and towards the south in summer, for six months 
alternately.^ Baeton asserts that the north 
pole in these parts is seen but once in the year, 
and only for fifteen days; while Megasthenes says 
that the same thing happens in many parts of 
India. The south pole is called by the Indians 
jj r am as a. The river Jomaues Hows through 
the P a libo thri into the Ganges between the 
towns Methora and C a r i s o b o r a.f In the 
parts which lie southward from the Ganges the in- 
habitants, already swarthy, are deeply coloured 
by the sun, though not scorched black like the 
Ethiopians. The nearer they approach the Indus 
the more plainly does their complexion betray 
the influence of the sun. 

The Indus skirts the frontiers of the Prasii, 
whose mountain tracts are said to be inhabited by 
the P y gmi e s.J Artemidorus§ sets down the 
distance between the two rivers at 121 miles. 

(23.) The Indus, called by the inhabitants 


S in du s, rising on that spur of Mount Caucasus 
which is called P a ro p am i s u s, from sources 
fronting the sunrise, || receives also itself nineteen, 
rivers, of which the most famous are the I I y d a s~ 
pes, which has four tributaries; the Can ta- 
li r a,mi’ which has three; the A e es i n e s and the 
II y p a s i s, which are both navigable ; hut never- 
theless, having no very great supply of watte*, -it 
is nowhere broader than fifty stadia,, or deeper 
than fifteen paces;** It forms an extremely 
large island, which is called P r as i a n e, and a 
smaller one, called V a t a 1 o.f Its stream, which 
is navigable, by the lowest estimates, for 1240 
miles, turns westward as if folk wing more or less 
closely the course of the sun, and then falls into 
the ocean. The measure of the coast line from 
the mouth of the Ganges to this river I shall set 
down as it is generally given, though none of 
the computations agree with each other. Prom 
the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Cal ing on 
and the town of D a n d a g u 1 a J (>25 miles ; jj 
to T r o p i n a 1225 ;|| to the cape of P e r i- 


aosne call the nation itself the P a 1 i b d t r i. Their 
king keeps in his pay at all times 60,000 foot, 
30,000 horse, and 8000 elephants. 

Beyond Palibotra is Mount M a 1 e u s,1[ on which 
shadows in winter fall towards the north, in sum- 
mer towards the south, for six months alternately . 
In that region the Bears are seen but once a year, 
and hot for more than fifteen days, as Beton'in- 


*T The Monedes or Mandei are placed by Yule about 
Gang-pur, on the upper waters of the Brahiuani, g/VV. of 
Chhutia NSgpur., Lassen places them S. of the Mali ana di 
about Sonpur, where Yule lias the Suari or Sahara*, the 
Savara of Sanskrit authors, which Lassen places between 
Sonpur and Singhbh&m. See note §, p. 127 . — Ed. 

v This, of course, can only occur at the equator, from 
which the southern extremity of India is about 500 miles 
distant. 


t PaUbothri must denote here the subjects of the roalit 
of which Palilothra was the capital, and not merely tin 
inhabitants of that city* as Renuel and others supposed 
and so fixed its site at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jamirna. Methora is easily identified with Mathurfi 
\Carisobora — vv. 11. Chrysoban, Ovriaoborca. This is thy 
ivleisobora of Arrian [ante, vol. V. p. fi9), which Yuly 
. places at Batesar, and Lassen at Agra, which, he makes the 
banskrit Krishnapura. Wilkins (As. Res. vol. V. p. 270) 
says Clisobora is now called “ Mugu-Nagar by the Musul- 
mans, and K a 1 i s a p u r a by the Hindus; 1 Vide an te, 
p. 249, note Ed.] 5 

I Vida ante, p. 133, note f. — Ed. 

, J A Greek geographer of Ephesus, whose date is about 
100 B.c. His valuable work on geography, called a Peri- 
‘plUs, was much quoted by the ancient writers, but with 
the exception of some fragments is now lost. 

li The real sources of the Indus were unknown to the 
Greeks. The principal stream rises to the north of the 
ixailasa mountain (which figures in Hindu mythology as the 

®^ va ’ s paradise) in lat. 32°, long. 
’ at 811 eieva hoo of about 20,000 feet. 

TlFThe Chandrabh&ga or Akesines, now the Ghenab 
. For remarks on the tributaries of the Indus see Notes 
on Arrian, chap, i r.—Ind, Ant. vol. V. pp f 331-333. 


forms uk, who allowH that this happens in many 
parts of India. Those living near the river Indus 
in the regions that turn southward are scorched 
more than others by the heat;, and at, last the com- 
plexion of the people is visibly affected by the 
great power of the sun. The mountains are in- 
habited by tnc I 3 y g m i e s. 

But those who live near the sea have no kings 


I bee nia. voi. v*m/, auw luemmos tnc 

first of those with the area endowed, by the Nara from 
above ItoUri to Haidariibad, aud the delta of the Indus.-* 
L lj . 

+ \ £ a, ™ affu ,d a * , Ca l )G Kaiingon is identified by Yule 
a3 Toint Godavari.*— E d. 

§ “ Both the > distance and the name point to the great 
port town or Corimja, as the promontory of Coring on 
which is Bituocud on a projecting point of land at the 
mouth oi the Godavari river. The town of Dandamulii 
or vandagula I take to be the Dilntapnra of the Buddhist 
chronicles, which as the capital of Kaiinga mo.y with much 
probability be identified with Rfija Mahondri, which is 
only db miles to the north-east of Coringa. From the 

tke ( f reok r and n > I think it not 
improbable that the Greek name may have been Dcmda- 
pi'La, which .is almost the same as Mntapum. But in this 
case the Ddnta or ‘ tooth-relic; of Buddha must have 
been enshrined m Ivalmga as early as tlio time of Plinv, 
which is confirmed by the statement of the Buddhist 
chronicles that the left canine tooth/ of Buddha was 

after kis deathj where a 
S0VereiSn> 

W -n 8 , to Tripontari or Tirupanatara,. 

foomthe month^fi^vL Tke distance ^ given is measured 
tiom the mouth of the Ganges, and not from Cape Calingon. 

a " Sugg f tGd Yule, Mount Pfirsvanfitha, 
near the Damuda and not far from the Tropic: vide 
ante, p, 127, note §, and conf. vol. I. p. 46ff. cfhe Mall! 

wI JSf° country it was, are not to be con- 
founded with another tribe of the same name in the Pan j fib, 
mentioned by Arrian ; see vol. V, pp. 87, 9fi, 333.— Ed. J 
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Hi u la,* wlii'H' then' 1st lie gri'iiti'st; emporium of 
trade in India, 750 miles ; to the town in the 
island of Pat a la mentioned above, <>20 miles. 

'{'he lull-tribes between the Indus and the 
Iomanes are the ('esi; the Cetrihoni, 
who lire in the woods; then the M eg a 1 lie, 
whose hin^ is master of live hundred elephants 
and an army of horse and foot of unknown 
strength ; tin' (' h r y s e i, the l a r a sang <e, 
and the A s a n g a-, f where tigers abound, noted 
for their ferocity. The force under arms con- 
sists of ao, 000 foot, aoo elephants, and 8<)Q 
horse, 'l'hese are shut, in by the Indus, and arc 
surrounded bv a. circle ol mountains and deserts 
over a space of 025 miles.:!; below the deserts 
are the Dari, the Kura', then deserts again 
for 1 H7 miles, § these deserts encircling the lei tile 

The Pan dm an nation is governed by fe- 
males, and their first queen is said to have 

* Thin eitjie in a jtn>jeeti»K ! ,r U, ° 1 

mula or perimuda, m.w .allied tho inland ol KaUietO , u.,ui 

* , 'y l v!Y Aiming!. The Ai'iingm, l>bui«d doubtfully by 

l jilHMCU about JlMiltpUlb Ku. t 

t /)P v V t f .v, 1. DOXXXV. rimy, having ffivtm a 
irmcml* account ol* Urn b;udn« ol* Urn buhi» aud tho 
tinmrm to mnunonito here the In lies which 

UK i n Tlui names arc obscure, 

HS£5^*gj£3KS 

lS,t“?;».i.v;i,to,). “SASta” 

sf s^T’bssshl 1™« w- - *• 

ithiiin of tbo ArAndi mounbumi. 

S CLXXXVlI. -v. 1. ChXXXVlU. 

1! The Dhftm inhabit still tbo banks of the lower Ohm 
and tiio jHirtl amtigumw to the v, f aUl^lowor ond 

that which Pliny assigns to tbom. d hn Sur^Sansk BA ^ 
have their name prjwryrtwi Swr, lvpr0 . 

tribe settled along the I* , Tlarivcitii vt* They are 

sentatwes of th« bauraMita of the ffa about gindri, 

luTfpltt t/o ^Boling®— Sanskrit, Bbaulingas- 
&=-— 1- Momnto, Masu®Pagungm,MU a 

••These tribes must bwn the gulf of that name 
mountainous tongue of land between Ahe ^ u or f 

and the Kan, whore, and running along 

India, a waged mountain » has attracted 

pa^r attention because of 

of the Martittora.(f. a. man-eater),, i a 0 ™ d in 

mentioned by KtSema fles h The Maltecorai 

India and subsisting npen hnman fles . x e canIii , 
consequently supposed to have been a me o 


tracts just as the "sea encircles islands. || Below 
these deserts we find the Maltecorse, 

S i n g h ee, M a r o h ae, R a r u n,g ee, M o r u n i.®(f 
r riiesc inhabit the hills which in an unbroken 
chaiu run parallel to the shores of the ocean. 
They arc free and have no kings, and occupy the 
mountain heights, whereon they have built many 
cities . 5 * * Next follow the N ar e se, enclosed by 
the loftiest of Indian mountains, C a p i t a 1 i a.f 
The inhabitants on the other side of this mountain 
work extensive mines of gold and silver. Next 
are the Oraturoe, whose king has only ten ele- 
phants, though he has a very strong force of in- 
fantry . X Next again are the V aretat se, § subject 
to a king, who keep no elephants, but trust entirely 
to their horse and foot. Then the 0 do mboeroe; 
the S a 1 a b a s t r va ;|| the II o r a t ee,T who have 

been the daughter of Hercules. The city N y s a 
is assigned to this region, as is also the inoun- 

ImUhTtKo identification is, however, rejected by M. de 
Sk-Martin, Tho Singluo are represented at the presen u 
day by tho SAngliis of Omarkot (called the Song hy Mac- 
Murdo), descendants of an aueiont RAjput tribe called the 
SmghArri. Tho Marohin arc probably the Maruhaa of the 
ItHt of tiio VttrCtha SanldUl, which was later than 1 liny s 
time by four and a half centuries. In tho interval they were 
distil act'd, but the displacement of tribes was nothing 
unusual in those days. So the Bnrnnga may perhaps be 
tho ancestors of tbo lloughi or Ithauga now found .on the 
banks of tho Sutlej and in the neighbourhood of Dihh* 
t Oapitalia is beyond doubt the sacred Ajbuda, or Mount 
Abd, which, attaining an olovation of SoOO feet, rises tai 
aiiovc any other summit of the ArAvali range. The name 
of tho Narow recalls that of the NaAr, which 
chroniclers apply to the northern belt of the desert (Tod, 
RdjaMdn, II. 2X1) ; so St.-Martin. . , . 

t v. 3. Grata). Tho Oraturce find their representatives in 
tht U&thors, who played a great part m the history of India 

before tho MuBuhnAn conquest, and who, though settled 

in the Gauge tie provinces, regard Ajmir, at the eastern 
noitit of the ArAvali, as their ancestral seat. . 

1 § v. i. Buarataratun The Varetatro cannot with certainty 

' ^ilThSmtara, witl. hardhr a ctoge in the form 

of .their name, are mentioned in Sa 7^ rl 5» t T 3t t ed 'l p 
PAniri (IV 1, 173, quoted hy Lassen, Tad. AW. 1st ea. x.p. 

rsns 

Surat, but Yule tnin A ^ tome ia cannot be identified, 
Kfiambay. 
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a fine city, defended by marsli'es which serve as a 
ditch, wherein crocodiles are kept, which, having 
a great avidity for human flesh, prevent all access 
to the city except by a bridge. And another city 
of theirs is much admired, A u t o m e 1 a, * which, 
being seated on the coast at the confluence of five 
rivers, is a noble emporium of trade. The king is 
master of 1C 00 elephants, 150,000 foot, and 5000 
cavalry. The poorer king of the C h a r m re 
has but sixty elephants, and his force otherwise 
is insignificant. Next come the Pan dm, the 
only race in India ruled by women, f They say 
that Hercules having but one daughter, who was 
on that account all the more beloved, endowed 
her with a noble kingdom. Her descendants 
rule over 300 cities, and command an army of 
150,000 foot and 500 elephants. Next, with 
300 cities, the S y r i e n i, D c r a n g m, Po- 
sing se, B u z m, Gr o g i a r e i, Umbrse, Nc- 


[Deoembbu, 1877. 


rese, Branco si, Nobun dm, Cocon da\ 
N e s e i, Pcdatriro^Solobriasa^Olos- 
tree,J who adjoin the island Fatale, from the 
furthest shore of which to the Caspian gates the 
distance is said to be 1925 miles. § 

Then next to these towards the Indus come, 
in an order which is easy to follow, the A m a- 
t sc, B o ling a% G a 1 1 i t a 1 u t ie, I) i mu r i, 
Meg a r i, O r cl a b m,|| M e s w ; after these the 
U r i and S i i e n i.<[[ Immediately beyond eomo 
deserts extending for 250 miles. These being pass- 
ed, we come to the O r g a n a g a\ A b a o r t u\ 
S i b arm, S u e r tie, and after these to deserts 
as extensive as the former. Then come the 
S a r o p h a g c s, S o r g tx% B a r a o m a t at, and 
the U m b r i 1 1 who consist of twedve tribes, 
each possessing two cities, and the A h e n i, who 
possess three eities.f Their capital is B u e e - 
phala, built where Alexander’s famous horse 


tain sacred to Jupiter, Meros by name, in a 
cave on which the ancient Indians affirm Father 
Bacchus was nourished; while the name has 
given rise to the well-known fantastic story that 
Bacchus was born from the thigh of his fa- 


* v. 1. Aufcomula. 

t The Charmse have been identified with the inhabitants 
cf ,r a ™ maDda ^ ) a district of the west mentioned in 
the MahdbMrata and also in the Vishnu Pur dm under 
the form Charmakhanda. They are now represented by 
the Charmars or Champs of' Bundelkhand and the parts 
adjacent to the basin of the Ganges. The Pandse, who 
were their next neighbours, must have occupied a con- 
siderable portion of the basin of the river Chatnbal, called 
m Sanskrit geography the ChannanvatS. They wore a 
branch of the famous race of Pnndu, which made for itself 
kmgdoms m several different parts of India. 

, + ^arnes this list lead us to the desert lying be- 
tween the Indus and the Arfivalt range. Most of the tribes 
enumerated are mentioned in the lists of the clans given 
? oi m ^omcles, and have been identified by M. 
de St.- Martin as follows :-The Syrieni are the Suriyania, 
w ^° ^nnder that name have at all times occupied the 
country near the Indus m the neighbourhood of Bakkar. 
Darangse is the Latin transcription of the name of the 
great race of the JhAdejas, a branch of the Riljputs which 

the BaJkTn 4, da} ’ P° s . s ? sses Kochh. The Buz* represent 
tne Uuddas, an ancient branch of the same JhAdeiAs (Tod 

; 4 “ is an } Ant Vl, Of the Raj. vol. I. p. 86). The Gogiarei 

ir^no^nS Go * ar “ i > G °gM») are the Kokaris, who 
are now settled on the banks ot the Ghar.a or Lower Satlej. 
Tho Umbrae are represented by the Umranfe, and the 
Nhar ° nia - who > though belonging to 
t^ j d the m, anc C T stral seats 111 the regions to the 
oast of the Indus. The Nubeteh, who figure in the old 

kSdJ^wVlTk 01 n mdh i perliaps correspond to the No- , 
bund®, while -the Cocon d® certainly are the Kokonadas 

“S? 0Md . “the MaMbUrata among the people of the 

** dAe defies 
i ,7 p * ^ Pnchana^i mentions a tribe 
Ca c ' ^Kokand as belonging to Gorakhpur. * 

3C^ Jan r fileS ^ *y the name of £ the 

Caspian Gates. One was m Albania, and was formed 

bj the jutting out of a spur of the Raukasos into the 
Xaepian Sea. The other, to which Pliny here refeS 
a narrow pass _ leading from North- Western Asialnto th! 

provinces of Persia. According to Arrian (Anal 
in. 10) the Kaspian Gates lay a few days’ journey distant 


ther. Beyond the mouth of the Indim arc two 
islands, Ohryso and A rgyro, which yield 
such an abundant supply of metals that many 
writers allege their soils consist of gold and of 
silver. 


from the Median town of Rbagai, now roprewm t<xl by 
the nuns called Rim, found ft mile or two to the ttoidh of 
lonoraiu Ihia pays wan ono of the moat important rdam. 

gcographyand from it many of the mondiaim 
K ff 1, Strabo, who .frequently mcnUona it, aiatcK 
»tH (UBia.uco from the extreme' promontories of India 
(Gape Comorin, Ac.) was 14,000 stadia. 

II v. L Ardabaj. 

ZI u J h() of Ffgiini, JMuwKngi 

a di';° rnU) J/ <Hlcu I n<ui by a branch of the 
great tribe ot the h Alvas (Lassen, ML AIL I. p.BIB, nob*, 
SJ * . ed. ii. 760 n,), and from this indication M. do Bt.- 
Martm haa been led to place the lioHngm at the western 
declivity of the Arflvalt mountains, wliore Ptolemy also 
places Jm Bohngoo. The Madral.hujingliu of the iWfth 

So^ThnV.ll 1 ^' ih 187J T"Vi' n ' bu i bly a branch of this 
•iuhi d ;h 0 pallitalutin -are identified by the same author 

who thou ( lhT . ! | 0o ! llo i" ’ t J'° I)imuri with the Dumras, 
ZnL* t “ u sh holouging to tho Gaugetio valley, originally 

of the tent 1°* *‘i' Ind r 5 tho Mo «; wi with the Mokurs 
pr 1 • I'i 11 T name is p crimps preserv- 

ed in that of the Mohars of the lower part of Sindh, and 

Me8ffi n ^ith O fl the M 0!?1 ^ riB of Kaatprn Baluehist&n ; the 
phi * ft considerable tribe between 

^ d rT^ lta ?, k6t , on tho western bank of the 
In f d £? W1 f'h tho Hauras of tho same locality 

Sarnras who figure in the Rtjput lists of thirty-sii 

renreseut’rto in* 8 - Su , lalaa tho same tribes perhaps 
represent the Silom, whom Pliny mentions along with the 

tajquir ^ Paragomatro, Umhitrse. — Baraomatto Gumbri- 

J h ® tri ^ e ? her ® enumerated must have occupied a tract 
?L of U “* ty l FS. s ab °ye th . e confluence of the Indus with 
ft®!* 3 r ® am °* ^ combined rivers of the Panjib. They are 
tkeir names cannot with any certainty be 
ld “ 'L W % ex “ ept tha * of the Sibarse, who are un- 
fw fedly th - e S 1 anvl f a : s of the MaMbh&rata, and who,” 
Indus f almost , : mvanably combined with that of the 

felt dwelt not far from its banks. The 
A /H nd!s ^ Perhaps represent the 

the SarabMn or Sarvants, of the same stock, 

the oarophages, The Umbritte and the Aseni take us to 
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of Inal name wan buried. J Ilillmon follow next, 
inhabiting the base of Caurnmis, the S olca d a% 
nml the S <> n d r tv ; and if we erosa to the other 
side of the Indua and follow it h course downward 
we meet the S a m a r a h r i u\ S a m h r uc <* u i, 
B i h a in h r i t a*,§ O h i i, A n t i x e n i, and the 
T a x i 11 u* [| with a famous city. Then smvmbs 
ai level tract of country known by the general 
name of Amanda,*! whereof the tribes are 
four in number the V e u e o la i t A r«a- 
g; a 1 i t ie » ( # v r e t <e , A m « t i , 

Many writers, however, do not give the river 


Indus as the western boundary of India, but in- 
clude within it four satrapies, — the G e d r o s i, 
A r a eh o t ?e, A r i i, Par opamisad ae,t 
making the river C o p h e s its furthest limit ; 
though others prefer to consider all these as be- 
longing to the Arii. 

Many writers further include in India even the 
cit y N y s a and Mount M e r u s, sacred to Father 
Bacchus, whence the origin of the fable that he 
sprang from the thigh of Jupiter. They include, 
also t he A s t a c a n i, J in whose country the vine 
grows abundantly, and the laurel, and boxwood. 


the c;eit of iho rm*r Tin* format* are jicrhapa ideniiral 
with t.h * Amtn 4 n uf Urn hi uf Alexander, audihe 

Ambaathm ot S.oi d.rd wntmg-i, wluniwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood t.fth.* lower Ake.uiw a . , , 

1 Alexander, jitiorfhr emit l ml tic on too batiks * *1 the 
H,v<hi i|> ft m winch hi* deirated P«»rt»s. founded hvo eitieM - 
iiukephal.v « *r UuUephaha, no mimed in ( honour of hiseele- 
hr.d,od charter, and Nimuu, ho named in lummir of hiu vie. 
t, irv . NiL.uii, d n known fur certain, wnn built on the 
tin fd of h:it. !«\ and ti * position was therefore on the left 
Mt <l« of tho \ I vdm p » probably i.bout. where Mnug now 
titiuuln. Tho rnte of BuUephuta it in not no easy lo deter- 
mine. According to PluUrdi and Pliny it wits near the 
Hydtcip ti, in tin* pi. too whore Uuke;dwiun wan hurled, and 
if that he no if mu 4. have hem on the w.me wide of the 
river m the nrder oily ; wheremi Stritho and all the oilier 
ancient, nut hontien place it. on the opposite side. Strabo 
ajjsdn plneoH it at tho point where Alexander erosHed the 
river, whemm A man etutea that it wan built on the Hite 
of Ilia ouiuo. General Guumngham fixes 1 hi* nt Jamlpur 
rather than at Jhol.im, M) miW higher up the river, the Hite 
which in favoured hv Burne.i uud General Gourt and 
General Abbott, dntntpm* in about, ten miles dwhint from 
DiWlwitr, where, aeenrdmg t » < hmiiingham, the ermwing of 
the river w;m m« *:d probably etleeted- 

►J v , 1. Boubrifau , , , . .... , . 

I Tin* X demho and IheSondrm runout he identified, and 
of the tribes which were needed to the east of the Indus 
only the TuhUm are known. Their capital wan the tttmjuw 
Taxiln, vvi ieh was viaited by Alexander the Great. I ho 
position of thm city, 0 wave Uuumaglmm. has hitherto re- 
mained unknown, partly owing to the erroneous tlififctwu e 
recorded by Bliny, ami partly to the wiuit nj m formation 
regard ng the vast ruins which wtdl exist m the vicinity of 
Xh&hdheri. AU the copies of Phny dgroom stating that 
Taxila wan only (10 Roman, or ho Kmflwh, miles from I eueo- 
hutia or llaahtuagur, which would fix it* mtttHom6whorn on 
the Haro river to the wont of Hasan AhdiU, or just two 
days’ march from the Indus, But tho itinerary of the 
Ghmo»e pilgrims agree in placing it at. three dayn journey 
toiheewfeof the Imlus, or in the uyniedmte neighbourhood of 
Kaia-ka-SurW. Hu therefor* ikes iU mt * nmv bhMi-ahon 
(which m a mile to tie* north- esuit of that BarAih in . tlu> 
extmiKive ruin* of a fortified city abounding wtih ntttpax, 
momu 4 h*ri<M, and UvmpleH, From this phee to Uashtnagar 
the distance in 74 miles Knglish, or H> in excess of limy s 
eatimaUi. Taxila, wwQMmto thn Siumkpt {^ahiuUa, of 
which tlsa Tali form in Taklmsila, wlionco tlif Gnsoktorro was 
taken. Tho word means either cut rock or savored 
hoad-’—dw:. lieog. of ImI, pp. 104-121. , Q , 

f As tho name Amanda m ontiroly unknown, M. do St - 
Martin prop<ww without hesitation thoeorreotion Gandbftr^ 
on tfaa ground th't tho territory aaaignod to the Amanda 
corresponds exaatly to CJandh&ra, of which the tarntory 
ocoupied hy the Teuoolita {TankolaAtis). as we know from 
other writers, formed a part. The Gereto are heyo 
doubt no others than the Upurtsi of Arnan ; and dihe Asm 
may perhaps ho ids timl with the Asnasu, or, as 8ti»bo 
gives the name, Hinpasu or Paau.. , , r8 . as +u^ ffl L„!! 
duly mentioned by Pliny. Two tribes settled in the same 
locality are perhaps indicated by the nsma—the Arra, ms 
tionadby Ptolomy, angswering to the* Banskfit Ura^a ; and 
the* ^idit or GtSghih* the Gahalata of Sanskrit, formerly 
mantlgxied. 


# v. k Bcuculitm. 

f GcdroNia c.umprol landed probably naarly the same dis- 
trict. which in now known by tho name of Mekran. Alex- 
ander marched through it on returning from his Indian 
expedition. AmrhoHia extended from tho chain of moun- 
tains now called tho Wuleimftn iw» far southward as Gcdi^tsia. 

Ip; capital, Amc.hotoM, was wituated somewhere in tho direc- 
tion of KaiidaUHr, iht* name of which, it has been thought, 
pro«i*rvcH tluitonJiuulhfn'a. According to Colonel Itawlinson 
the name of AraeluVui in derived from 1 larakhwati (SanB- 
krit* »S i I'ltsvitU ), ami in preserved in the Arabic Rakkaj. It 
in’, an bus already been noticed, the Harauvatas of the 
HiHiitun inscription. Aria, denoted tho country lying 
between Meshed and Herat; Arifma, of which it formed a 
part, and of which it w Homotimi*H used as tho equivalent, 
was a wider district, which comprehended nearly the whole 
of’ ancient Persia. In tin* Persian part of tho Bisutun 
iiiHcript.a)U Aria appears as Hariva, in tho Babylonian part 
uh A revan . Regarding ParoparnisOH and tho Cophos see 
on (a, vol. V\ pp. 82Band»hH0. 

X Other readings of tho name are Aspagam and Aspa- 
gonm. M. do St.-Mart t in, wIioho work has so often 
hi ten referred to, says: -“Wo have soon already that 
in an extract from old Hokataios preserved in Stephen 
of Byzantium tho city of Kaspapyros is called a Gandaric 
citv, c,u<l that in Horodotos the same place is attributed 
to ‘the Paktyi, and wo have added that in onr opinion 
there is only an apparent contradiction, because the district 
of Pakiyikeand Uandara, may very well bo hut one^ and 
the hu, me country. It is not difficult, in fact, to recognize in 
tho ilemgnation montionod hy Horodotos the indigenous 
name of the Afghan people, Pakhtu (in tho plural Pakh- 
idn), the name which tho greater part of the tribes use 
among themselves, and the only one they apply to their 
national dialect. Wo have hero, then, as Lassen has noticed, 
his tori.' -al proof of tho presence of the Afghans m their 
actual fatherland five centuries at least before the Chnstian 
ora. Now, as tho seat of the Afghan or Pakhtu national- 
ity is chiefly in the basin of the Kophea, to the weat of the 
Indus, which forms its eastern boundary this further 
confirms what wo have already seen, that it is to the west 
of the great river wo must seek for the site of the city of 
Kaspapyros or Kaiyapapura, and consequently of the 
Gandarfe of Hokataios. The employment of two different 
names to designate tho very same country is easily 
explained hy this double fact, that one of the names 
was the Indian designation of the land, whilst the other was 
the indigenous name applied to it by its inhabitants. I. here 
wa s yet another name, of Sanskrit origin, used as a. txsrntowal 
appellation of GandhAra*~~that of Asvaka This word, 
derived from aim, a horse, signified merely the cavaliers , 
it was less an ethnic, in the rigorous acceptation of the 
word, than a general appellation applied hy the Indians of 
the Panjab to the tribes of the region erf the KophOs, 
renowned from antiquity for. the excellence of its horses. 
In the popular dialects the Sanskrit word took the usual, 
form Ass aka, which reappears scarcely modified m Aasakani 
(*Acr<ra#cav©/) or Assak^nil’Acromfayvot ) in the Greek histon- 
ans of the expedition of Alexander and subsequent writers. 
It is impossible not to recognize here the v ame of 
or AfghAns. . . which is very evidently nothing elae than 
a contracted form of Assakfn. . . Neither the Ganda^ of 
Hekataios nor the Paktyi of Herodotos are known ^to tW 
[Arrian and other Greek and Latin writers of the history 
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and every kind of fruit-tree found in Greece. The 
remarkable and almost fabulouc accounts which 
are current regarding the fertility of its soil, and 
the nature of its fruits and trees, its beasts and 
birds and other animals, will be set down each in 
its own place in other parts of this work. A little 
further on I shall speak of the satrapies, but the 
island of T a p r o b a ne§ requires my immediate 
.attention. 

But before we come to this island there arc 
others, one being Pa tale, which, as we have 
indicated, lies at the mouth of the Indus, triangular 
in shape, and 220 1| miles in breadth. Beyond the 
mouth of the Indus are C h r y s e andA r gy r e,^[ 
rich, as I believe, in metals. For I cannot readily 
believe, what is asserted by some writers, that their 
soil is impregnated with gold and silver. At a dis- 
tance of twenty miles from these lies C r o c a 1 af K; 
from which, at a distance of twelve miles, is 
B ib a g a, which abounds with oysters and other 
shell-fish, f Next comes T oral lib a,J nine 
miles distant from the last-named island, beside 
many othersunworthy of note. 

Fragm. LYII. 

Polyaen. Strateg. 1. 1. 14. 

Of Dionusos . 

(C£. Epit. 25. et s eq.) 

Dionusos, in his expedition against the Indians, 
in order that the cities might receive him will- 
ingly, disguised the arms with which he had 
equipped his troops, and made them wear soft 
raiment and fawn-skins. The spears were wrapped 
round with ivy, and the thyrsus had a sharp 
point. He gave the signal for battle by cymbals 
and drums instead of the trumpet, and by regaling 
the enemy with wine diverted their thoughts from 
war to dancing. These and all other Bacchic 
orgies were employed in the system of warfare by 
which he subjugated the Indians and all the rest 
of Asia. 

Dionusos, in the course of his Indian cam- 
paign, seeing that his army could not endure the 
fiery heat of the air, took forcible possession of the 
three-peaked mountain of India. Of these peaks 
one is calledKorasibi6, another K ondask e, 


of Alexander], but as it is the same territory [as that of 
the Assakanij, and as in actual usages the names Afghans and 
Pakhtun are still synonymous, their identity is not a mat ter 
— Ntude sur le Geogrojphie Grecque et Latin e de 
l Inde, pp. 376-8. The name of the Gandhara, it may 
here be added, remounts to the highest antiquity; it is 
mentioned in one of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, as old 
perhaps as the 15th century b.c.— Id. p. 3CJ4. 

§ Vide ante, p, 129. 


but to the third he himself gave the name of 
M e r o s, in remembrance of his birth. Thereon 
were many fountains of water sweet to drink, game 
in great plenty, tree-fruits in unsparing profusion, 
and snows which gave new vigour to the frame. 
The troops quartered there made a sudden descent 
upon the barbarians of the plain, whom they 
easily routed, since they attacked them with 
missiles from a commanding position on the heights 
above. 

[Dionusos, after conquering the Indians, im 
vaded Bakina, taking with him as auxiliaries 
the Indians and Amazons. That country has 
for its boundary the river »S a r an g e s.§ The 
Baktrians seized the mountains overhanging that 
river with a view to attack Dionusos, in cross- 
ing it, from a post of advantage. He, however, 
having encamped along the river, ordered the 
Amazons and the Bakkhai to cross it, in order 
that the Baktrians, in their contempt for women, 
might be induced to come down from the heights. 
The women then assayed to cross the stream, and 
the enemy came downhill, and advancing to the 
river endeavoured to boat them back. The women 
then retreated, and the Baktrians pursued them 
as far as the bank ; then Dionusos, coming to the 
rescue with his men, slew the Baktrians, who 
were impeded from fighting by the current, and he 
crossed the river in safety. 

Fragm. I, VIII. 

Polygon, Stmtt'tj, I. 3. 4. 
of Hercules and Pandam . 

(Ci Fragm. L. 13,) 

H e r a k 1 6 s begat a daughter in India whom 
he called P a n d a i a. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to southward arid ex- 
tends to the sea, while he distributed the people 
subject to her rule into 305 villages, giving orders 
that one village should each day bring to the 
treasury the royal tribute, so that the queen 
might always have the assistance of those men 
whose turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing 
those who for the time being were defaulters in 
their payments. 


II OOXX.-v. I exxx. 

If Burma and Arakan respectively, according to Yule. — 
Ed. 

# lathe bay of Karachi, See Ind. Ant. Notes to Arrian, 
vol. V. p. 335, 

f This is called Bibakta by Arrian, IncUka , cap. xariu 
X v. 1. Coralliba. 

§ See ante, Notes to Arrian in vol. V. p. 332, 
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LI X, 

( \f the Brants of India. 
iKlimn /list. Jitiin. XVL 

(2) In Imlia I Irani that I here are to hr found 
t hr birds called parrols; and though I have, no 
doubt, already mentioned them, yet what I omit- 
ted to state previously regarding them may now 
with great propriety ho here set down. There 
are, I am informed, three species of them, and all 
those, if taught to speak, as children are taught, 
become as talkative as children, au<l speak with 
a human \oirc ; hut, in the woods they utter 
a bird like scream* and neither send out, any 
distinct and musical notes, nor being wild and 
untaught are aide to talk. There are also 
peacocks in India, the largest anywhere met. with, 
and pale-green ringdoves. One who is not 
\ve31-\orsed in bird-lore, seeing these for the 
first time, would take them to he parrots, and 
not pigeons. In the notour of the hilt and legs 
they resemble Ureck partridges. There am also 
cocks, which are of extraordinary size, and have 
their crests not md ns elsewhere, or at; least in 
our country, but hare the flower-dike coronals 
of which the crest is formed variously coloured. 
Their rump leathers, again, are neither curved 
nor wreathed, hut are of great breadth, and they 
trail them in tin* way pearocks . frail their 
tails, when they neither straighten nor erect 
them : the leathers of these Indian cocks are in 
colour golden, and also dark-blue like the snia- 
ragttus. 

(d) There is found in India also another re- 
mark a Ida bird. This is of the size of a starling 
ami is parti-coloured, and is trained to utter the 
sounds of human speech. It is even more talka- 
tive than the parrot, and of greater natural clever- 
ness, Ho far is it from submitting with pleasure 
to he fed by man, that it rather has such a pining 
for freedom, and such a longing to warble at wall in 
the society of its mates, that it prefers starvation 
to slavery with sumptuous fare. It is called by ' 
the Makedonians who staled among the Indians 
in the city of B o u k e p h a 1 a and its neighbour- 
hood, and in the city called Kuropolis and 
others which Alexander the .son of Philip built, 
the Kerkiou. This name had, I believe, its orb 

ii “ In tin 4 extract not a tew passages occur which appeal' 
t«> have inter, borrowed from MegasthonDs. This con- 
jecture, though it cannot by any means bo placed beyond 
doubt by conclusive proofs, seems nevertheless, for various 
reasons, to attain a curtain degree of probability. For 
in the Best place the author knows with unusual ac- 
curacy the inferior parts of f ii din. Then again ho makes 
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gin in the fact that the bird wags its tail in the 
same way as the water-ousels (ol Kty/cXot). 

(d) 1 learn further that in India there is a bird 
called the Krt as y which is thrice the size of the 
bustard, and has a hill of prodigious size and 
long legs. It is furnished also with an immense 
crop resembling a leather pouch. The cry which 
it utters is peculiarly discordant. The plumage 
is ash-coloured, except that the feathers at their 
tips are tinted with a pale yellow. 

(f>) 1 hear also that the Indian hoopoe ('Wott«) 
is double the size of ours, and more beautiful in 
appearance, and Homer says that while the bridle 
and trappings of a horse are the delight of a Hel- 
lenic king, this hoopoe is the favourite plaything 
of the king of the Indians, who carries it on his 
hand, and toys with it, and never tires gazing in 
ecstasy on its splendour, and the beauty with which 
Nature has adorned it. The Brachtnancs, there- 
fore, even make this particular bird the subject of 
a mythic story, and the tale told, of it runs thus 
To the king of the Indians there was born a 
son. The child had elder brothers, who when they 
came to man’s estate turned out to be very un- 
just and the greatest of reprobates. They despised 
their brother because he was the youngest ; and 
they scoffed also at their father and their mother, 
whom they despised because they were very old 
ami giey-haired, The boy, accordingly, and his 
aged parents could at last no longer live with these 
wicked men, and away they tied from home, all 
three together. In the course of the. protracted 
journey which they had tlien to undergo, the old 
people succumbed to fatigue and died, and the boy 
showed them no light regard, but buried them in 
himself, having cut off his head with a sword, Then, 
as the Brachmancs tell us, the all-seeing sun. 
in admiration of this surpassing act of piety, trans- 
formed the boy into a bird which is most beauti- 
ful to behold, and which lives to a very advanced 
age. So on his head there grew rip a crest which 
was, as it were, a memorial of what he had 
done at the time of his flight. The Athenians 
have also related, in a fable, marvels somewhat 
similar of the crested lark ; and this Table Aristo- 
phanes, the comic poet, appears to me to have 
followed when he says in the Birds, “ For thou 

very frequent mention, of the Prasii and the Brahmans 
And lastly one can hardly doubt that some chapters occur" 
ring in the middle of this part have been extracted from 
MegaBthemV 1 have, therefore, in this uncertainty tak«n 
care that the whole of this part should be printed at the 
nd of the fragments of Megasthenes.” — Schwaaheck. 
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werfc ignorant, and not always bustling, nor 
always thumbing iEsop, who spake of the crested 
lark, calling it the first of all birds, born before 
ever the earth was ; and telling how afterwards 
her father became sick and died, and how that, 
as the earth did not then exist, he lay un buried 
till the fifth day, when his daughter, unable to 
find a grave elsewhere, dug one for him in her 
own head.”^[ 

Ifc seems, accordingly, probable that the fable, 
though with a different bird for its subject, 
emanated from the Indians, and spread onward 
even to the Greeks. Por the Braehmanes say 
that, a prodigious "time has elapsed since the 
Indian hoopoe, then in human form and young 
in years, performed that act of piety to its 
parents. 

. (6.) In India there is an animal closely resem- 
bling in appearanee the land crocodile, and some- 
where about the size of a little Maltese dog. It 
is covered all over with a scaly skin so rough 
altogether and compact that when flayed off it is 
used by the Indians as a file. It cuts through 
brass and eats iron. They call it the j p/iat tapes 
(pangolin or scaly ant-eater) 

(8.) The Indian sea breeds sea-snakes which 
have broad tails, and the lakes breed hydras of 
immense size, but these sea-snakes appear to 
inflict a bite more sharp than poisonous. 

(9.) In India there are herds- of wild horses, 
and also of wild asses. They say that the mares 
submit to be covered by the asses, and enjoy 
such coition, and breed mules, which are of a 
reddish colour and very fleet, but impatient of 
the yoke and otherwise skittish. They say that 
they catch these mules with foot-traps, and then 
take them to the king of the Prasians, and that 
if they are caught when two years old they do 
not refuse to be broken in, but if caught when 
beyond that age they differ in no respect from* 
sharp-toothed and carnivorous animals. 

(Eragm. XII. B follows here.) 

(11.) There is found in India a graminivorous 
animal which is double the size of a horse, and 
which has a very bushy tail purely black in 
colour. The hair of this tail is finer than hu- 
man hair, and its possession is a point on which 
Indian women set great store, for therewith they 


make a charming coiffure, by binding and braid- 
ing it with the locks of their own natural hair. 
The length of a hair is two cubits, and from a 
single, root there sprout out, in the form of a 
fringe, somewhere about thirty hairs. The 
animal itself is the tnost timid that is known, for 
should it perceive that any one is looking at it, it 
starts off at its utmost speed, and runs right 
forward, —but its eagerness to escape is greater 
than the rapidity of its pace. It is hunted with 
horses and hounds good to run. When it seesi 
that it is on the point of being caught, it bides its 
tail in some near thicket, while it stands at bay 
facing its pursuers, whom it watches narrowly. It 
even plucks up courage in a way, and thinks that 
since its tail is hid from view the hunters will not 
care to capture it, for it knows that its tail is the 
great object of attraction. But it finds this to 
be, of course, a vain delusion, for some one hits 
it with a poisoned dart, who then flays off the 
entire skin (for this is of value) and throws away 
the carcase, as the Indians make no use of any 
part of its flesh. 

(12.) But further: whales are to he found 
in the Indian Sea, and these five times larger 
than the largest elephant. A rib of this mon- 
strous fish measures as much as twenty cubits, 
and its lip fifteen cubits. The fins near the 
gills are each of them so much as seven cubits 
in breadth. The shell-fish called Kerukes are 
also met with, and the purple-fish of a size 
that would admit it easily into a gallon mea- 
sure, while on the other hand the shell of the 
sea-urchin is large enough to cover com- 
pletely a measure of that size. But fish in India 
attain enormous dimensions, especially the sea- 
wolves, the thunnies, and the golden-eyebrows. 
I hear also that at the season when the rivers are 
swollen, and with their full and boisterous flood 
deluge all the land, the fish are carried into the 
fields, where they swim and wander to and fro, 

' even in shallow water, and that when the rains 
which flood the rivers cease, and the waters re- 
tiring from the land resume their natural chan- 
nels, then in the low-ljfing tracts and in flat 
and marshy grounds, where we may be sure the 
so-called Nine are wont to have some watery re- 
cesses (koXttous*), fish even of eight cubits* length 


( IT bines 470-75 : — 

“You're such a dull incurious lot, unread in JEsop’s loi 
Whose story says the. lark was born first of the feather, 
quire. 

Before the earth ; then came a cold and carried off his sir 


Earth was not : five days lay the old bird untombed : at last 
the son 

Buried the father in his head, since other grave was 


Dr. Kennedy's translation* 
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are found, which the husbandmen themselves 
catch as they swim about languidly on the surface 
of the water, which is no longer of a depth they 
can freely move in, hut in fact so very shallow 
that it is with the utmost difficulty they can 
live in it at all, 

(13.) The following fish are also indigenous 
to India : - prickly roaches, which are never in 
any respect smaller than the asps of Argolis ; and 
shrimps, whfoh in India are even larger than 
crabs. These, I must mention, finding their 
way from the sea up the Ganges, have claws 
winch are very large, and which feel rough to 
the touch* 1 have ascertained that those shrimps 
which pass from the Persian Gulf into the river 
Indus have their prickles smooth, and the feelers 
with which they are furnished elongated and 
curling, hut this species has no claws. 

(Id.) The tortoise is found in India, where it 
lives in the rivers. It is of immense size, and it has 
a shell not smaller than a full-sized skiff ( <r<u(j>rf\ 
and which is capable of holding ten medimni 
(120 gallons) of pulse. There are, however, also 
land-tortoises which may be about as big as the 
largest clods turned up in a rich soil where the 
glebe is very yielding, and the plough sinks 
deep, and, cleaving the furrows with ease, piles 
the clods up high. These are said to cast their 
shell. Husbandmen, and all the hands engaged 
in field labour, turn them up with their mattocks, 
and take them out just in the way one extracts 
wood-worms from the plants they have eaten 
into. They are fat things and their flesh is 
sweet, having nothing of the sharp flavour of the 
sea-tortoise. 

(15.) Intelligent animals are to be met with 
among ourselves* but they are few, and not at all so 
common as they are in India, For there we find 
the elephant, which answers to this character, and 
the parrot, and apes of the sphinx kind, and 
the creatures called satyrs. Nor mast we for- 
get the Indian ant, which is so noted for its- 
wisdom, The ants of our own country do, no 
doubt, dig for themselves subterranean holes and 
burrows, aud by boring provide themselves with 
lurking-places, and wear out all their strength in 
what may he called mining operations, which are 
indescribably toilsome and conducted with se- 
crecy ; but the Indian ants construct for them- 
selves a cluster of tiny dwelling-houses, seated 
not on sloping or level grounds where they could 
easily be inundated, but on steep and lofty 


MEGASTHENES. 


eminences. And in these, by boring out with 
untold skill certain circuitous passages which 
remind one of the Egyptian burial-vaults or 
Cretan labyrinths, they so contrive the structure 
of their houses that none of the lines run 
straight, and it is difficult for anything to enter 
them- or flow into them, the windings and per- 
forations being so tortuous. On the * outside 
they leave only a single aperture to admit them-, 
selves and the grain which they collect and 
carry to their store-chambers. Their object in 
selecting lofty sites for their mansions is, of 
course, to escape the high floods and inundations 
of the rivers ; and they derive this advantage 
from their foresight, that they live as it were in 
so many watch-towers or islands when the parts 
around the heights become all a lake. More- 
over, the mounds they live in, though placed 
in contiguity, so far from being loosened and 
torn asunder by the deluge, are rather strength- 
ened, especially by the morning dew : for they 
put on, so to speak, a coat of ice formed from 
this dew — thin, no doubt, but still of strength ; 
while at the same time they are made more com- 
pact at their base by weeds and bark of trees 
adhering, which the silt of the river has carried 
down. Let so much about Indian ants be said 
by me now, as it was said by Iobas long ago. 

(16) In the country of the Indian A r e i a n o i 
there is a subterranean chasm down in which there 
are mysterious vaults, concealed ways, and through 
passages invisible to men. These are deep 
withal and stretch to a very great distance. How 
they came to exist, and how they were excavated, 
the Indians do not say, nor do I concern myself 
to inquire. Hither the Indians bring more than 
thrice ten thousand head * of cattle of different 
kinds, sheep ‘and goats, and oxen and horses ; and 
every person who has been terrified by an omin- 
ous dream, or a warning sound or prophetic voice, 
or who has seen a bird of evil augury, as a sub- 
stitute for his life casts into the chasm such a victim 
as his private means can afford, giving the animal 
as a ransom to save his soul alive. The victims 
conducted thither are not led in chains nor other- 
wise coerced, but they go along this road willing- 
ly, as if urged forward by some mysterious spell ; 
and as soon as they find themselves on the verge 
of the chasm they voluntarily leap in, and dis- 
appear for ever from human sight so soon as they 
fall into this mysterious and viewless cavern 
of the earth. But above there are heard the 
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beilowings of oxen, the bleating of sheep, tlie 
neighing of horses, and the plaintive cries of 
goats, and if any one goes near enough to the 
edge and closely applies his ear he will hear alar 
off the sounds just mentioned. This commingled 
sound is one that never ceases, for every day that 
passes men bring new victims to be their sub- 
stitutes. Whether the cries of the animals last 
brought only are heard, or the cries also of those 
brought before, I know not, — all I know is that 
the cries are heard. 

(17) In the sea which has been mentioned they 
aav there is a very large island, of which, as I hear, 
the name is T a p r o b a n e. From what 1 can 
learn, it appears to be a very long and mountainous 
island having a length of 7000 stadia and a breadth 
of 5000.* It has not, however, any cities, hut only 
villages, of which the number amounts to 7b 0. The 
houses in which the inhabitants lodge themselves 
are made of wood, and sometimes also of reeds. 

(18.) In the sea which surrounds the islands, 
tortoises are bred of so vast a size that their shells 
are employed to make roofs for the houses : for a 
shell ’"being fifteen cubits in length, can hold a 
good many people under it, screening them from 
the scorching heat of the sun, besides affording 
them a welcome shade, hut, more than this, it 
is a protection against the violence of storms of 
rain far more effective than tiles, for it at once 
shakes off the rain that dashes against it, while 
those under its shelter hear tlie rain rattling as 
on the roof of a house. At all events they do 
not require to shift their abode, like those whose 
•tiling is shattered, for the shell is hard and like 
a hollowed rock and the vaulted roof of a natural 
cavern. 

The island, then, in the great sea, which they 
call Taprobane, has palm-groves, ^’here the trees 
are planted with wonderful regularity all in a row, 
in the way we see the keepers of pleasure-parks 
plant out shady trees in the choicest spots. It 
has also herds of elephants, which are there very 
numerous and of the largest size. These island 
elephants are more powerful than those of the 
mainland, and in appearance larger, an may 
be pronounced to be in every possible way more 
intelligent. The islanders export them to the 
mainland opposite in boats, which they construct 
for the purpose of this traffic from wood supplied 
by the thickets of the island, and they dispose 


of their cargoes to the king of the Svalingar. 
On account the great size of the island, the 
inhabitants of the interior have never seen tlie 
sea, but pass their lives as if resident on a con- 
tinent, though no doubt they learn from others 
tluit they are all around enclosed by the sea. 
The inhabitants, again, of the coast have no 
practical acquaintance with cdcphanUuttcliiiag, 
and know of it only by report. All their energy 
is devoted to catching fish and the monsters ot 
the deep ; for the sea encircling the island is 
reported to breed an incredible number of fish, 
both of the smaller fry and of the monstrme 
sort, among the hitter bein'; some which have tin 
heads of lions and of panthers and of other wile 
beasts, and also of rams ; and, what; is still a 
greater nmrvi 1, there are monsters which in ad 
points of their shape resemble satyrs. Others 
are in appearance like women, hut, instead ot 
having looks of hair, arc furnished with prickles. 
It is even solemnly alleged that this sea contains 
certain strangely formed creatures, to represent 
which in a picture would baffle all the skill of the 
artists of the country, even though, with a view to 
make a profound sensation, they are wont to 
paint monsters which consist of different parts of 
different animals pieced together. These have 
their tails and the parts which are wreathed of 
great length, and have for feet either claws 
or tins. I learn further that they are amphibi- 
' ous, and by night graze on the pasture-fields', for 
they cat grass like cattle and birds that pick 
up seeds. They have also a great liking for the 
date when ripe enough to drop from the palms, 
and accordingly they twist their' coils, which are 
supple, and large enough for the purpose, around 
these trees, and shake them so violently that 
•the dates come tumbling down,’ and afford them 
a welcome repast. Thereafter when the night 
begins gradually to wane, but before there isiyet 
clear daylight, they disappear by plunging into 
the sea just as the first HShusli of morning faintly 
illumines its surface. They say whales also 
frequent this sea, though it is not true tliat 
they come near the shore lying in wait for 
thannies. The dolphins are reported to be of 
two sorts — one fierce and armed with sharp- 
pointed teeth, which gives endless trouble to the 
fisherman, and is of a remorselessly cruel disposi- 
tion, while the other kind is naturally mild and 


* In the classical writers the size of this i«1n.n d is always 
greatly exaggerated. Its actual length from north to 


I south is 2711 miles, and its breadth from east to we*t 1371, 
V and its eirenit about 660 miles. 
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tame, swims about in the friskiest way, and is 
<|uite like a fawning dog. It does not run away 
\vlum any otto tries to stroke it, and it takes with 
pleasure any food it is offered. 

(19.) The sea-hare, by which I now moan the 
kind found in the groat, sea (for of the kind found 
in the other sea I have already spoken), re- 
sembles in every particular the land hare ex- 
cept only the fur, which in' the ease of the 
land animal is soft and lies smoothly down, and 
does not; resist the touch, whereas its brother 
of the sea has bristling hair which is prickly, and 
inflicts «• wound on any one who touches it. It 
is said to swim atop of the sea- ripple without ever 
living below, and to he very rapid in its move- 
ments. To catch it alive is no easy matter, as it 
never falls into tin* net, nor goes near the line and 
bait of the fishing-rod. When it sutlers, how- 
ever, from disease, and, being in consequence 
hardly able to swim, is east out on shore, then it 
anyone touches it with his hand death ensues if he 
is not attended to, nay, should one, were it only 


with a staff, touch this dead hare, he is affected in 
the same way as those who have touched a basi- 
lisk. But a root, it is said, grows along the coast 
of ‘the island, well known to every one, which 
is a remedy for the* swooning which ensues. It 
is brought close to the nostrils of the person who 
has fainted, who thereupon recovers conscious- 
ness. But should the remedy not be applied the 
injury proves fatal to life, such power for evil 
docs this hare possess. 

Tfrag. XY. B. fellow's kero.f 
(22.) There is also a race called the S k i r a- 
t a i,J whose country is beyond India. They are 
snub-nosed, either because in the tender years of 
infancy their nostrils are pressed down, and con- 
tinue to be so throughout their after-life, or 
because such is the natural shape of the organ. 
Serpents of enormous size are bred in their 
country, of which some kinds seize the cattle when 
at pasture and devour them, while other kinds only 
suck the blood, as do the Aigithebvi in Greece, of 
which I have already spoken in the proper place. 


ON TUN KHIHHNAJANMASItTAMi, OR KRISHNA’S BIRTH-FESTIVAL 

BY Vmv. A. WEBER, BEE LIN. 

Tmndakd by Miss M. Twecdic. 

(Ounelmiedfrnm f>. 301, aad vol. IIL p. 52.) 


§ 4. 

' Wo have still to glance also at the actual re- 
presentations which the birth of Krishna, 
especially the god drinking at his mother’s breast, 
has found in Indian art, or, to speak more 
accurately, at those specimens of these last which 
lie before ns. Unfortunately, only a few pictures 
of the kind are known to me, and these obviously 
of quite modern origin, belonging, * in all pro- 
bability, to the century previous to that in which 
they come down to us— either precisely to that or 
to the times immediately preceding. No repre- 
sentations of the kind in any religious building, in 
temple-paintings or sculptures, are known to me. 
Great ignorance of the documents ot Indian art 
must, unfortunately, he expected here in Europe, 

t This is the fragment in which. 
one-horned animal which he calls the barUz6E. IW- 
mOUer, who has treated at large of tU ?S??w^liaa 
identifies with the Indian rhinoceros take that Mhm 
probably borrowed lua account ot it from Ivt i 
when in Persia may have heard ex»ggo»ted wsowats 
or may have seen it represented m sculpture™ 
tiona from its aetnal appearance. TyehBendenyesite naJy 

from Keri, an old name, he says. oHhe rhinoceros it^t, 

and twan, <■«., current velo w, vrmeM. JJxee animals 
were spoken of by the ancients as having a single horn the 


especially on the Continent. Still, it should not, 
without further evidence, be concluded, from the 
temporary want of other pictures and figures of the 
kind, that these do not exist. Rather may the 
existence of more such representations he inferred 
with certainty from the fact that the ritual of the 
Kxishnnjanmdahlarni itself puts them down as an 
integral element in the festival. In any case, 
however, the specimens before ns suffice to di- 
vide them into two groups— namely, those which 
indicate a certain, even high, rank of artistic culti- 
vation, and those which rather seem, so to speak, 
to be the products of uncultivated handicraft. 

The latter group is soon disposed of : it con- 
sists of two pictures only. The first belonging to 
this group is the figure re presented in front and 

Mri7aY°ry7 Indian Ass, and what is specially called 
fbe Unicorn. o d. 135, and p. 133 note f> where 

tn, aSd caumbads.” (Schwanbeck M6.) [Laa a en pla^ 

one branch of them on the south hank of the KansI in 
Niptl, and another in TiperS.— Ed.J 
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back view in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon (London, 
1810) on plate 0, figs. 2, 3 (see the third plate 
to this, fig. 6, at p. 351), marked, it is true, as 
L a k s h m i, * * * § but better referred toDevaki and 
Krishna: for, as Moor himself does, p, 30, 
we must consider what the mother holds in 
her hand as a lotus- flower,- and recognize in it a 
symbol of Lakshmi; theft, ought the child to 
be regarded as her son K a m a, the god of love ? 
Moreover, the question is not of a child actually 
drinking at its mother’s breast, -but only of a 
child stretching out towards it in its mother’s 
arms. Similar figures in wood or metal are used 
even for purposes of domestic worship. Secondly, 
to this class belongs the painting on plate 58 in 
Moor (see accompanying plate I.), which represents 
Krishna’s birth, and “ the miraculous escape 
of the infant over the Yamuna, conveyed by his 
father, and protected by j§ e s h a,+ or Immor- 
tality ; the guards placed by Kansa over his 
pregnant sister having failed in their vigilance.” 
(Moor, p. 197 — see before in § 1, p. 175.) 

The other group will detain us much longer. 
It is true it also consists of only two pictures, 
but these furnish abundant material for ques- 
tions of all kinds. The first of these pictures, 
which certainly represents to us Krishna 
drinking at the breast of D e v a k i, is found in 
Niclas Muller’s curious book Glauben Kunst 
und Wiss,e?ischaft der alien Hindu (Mainz, 
1822), plate I. fig. 10' (see the plate at p. 351, 
fig. 3). According to him, p. 553, it is a gift 
made “from the hand of a friend, a faithful 
copy, but in half-size, and must have come to 
Marseilles as an enamelled box-lid, the property 
of a French merchant’s clerk.” Niclas Muller, 
on his part, agreeably to the French inscription 
which the picture bore, u La Nourriture de C En- 
fant Camadeva , fils de Maya” refers the re- 
presentation to the god of love and his mother 
Maya or Lakshmi (compare Moor, Hindu 
Pantheon, w 134 » 447), who is here seated on 
the bosom of a lotus ‘Mike a Byzantine Madonna 


with the infant Christ.” However, on one band 
the special emblems of bothj are wanting in part, 
— as, for example, we find on fig. 7§ of the same 
plate in N. Muller (see our third plate, fig. 4) 
the bow with the line of bees as a string, the 
fish on the banner, the parrot as an animal for rid- 
ing; then, too, the god of love is not given any- 
where else as an infant at his mother’s breast (and 
in fig, 7 he is not represented as such' at all — 
rather as a youth rejoicing over the beauty of 
his mother). It is much better to take it as 
Kris li n a at the breast of D e v a k i, a concep- 
tion that must have been copied numberless 
times at the yearly festival of K r i s h n a ’s birth. 
The position of the child, too, corresponds here 
exactly with the statement of the text of the ritual 
(see above, p„ 280), for, if it does not itself 
“press the point of the breast,” it still “looks 
up lovingly to its mother,” with one hand strok- 
ing her face, while the other is occupied with 
her other breast. 

Far more important, however, is the second 
of these pictures, namely, the one given by 
Moor in his Hindu Pantheon, plate 59 1| — a 
beautiful painting (see the second plate) of 
“Krishna nursed by I) e v a k i,” from a highly 
finished picture, copied, like all the other plates of 
that costly work, by Cf Mr. Ilaugliton.of the Royal 
Academy,” and taken from a collection of “ pic- 
tures and images” made in India by Moor towards 
the end of last century. Unfortunately, more 
particular accounts of the origin of ‘the painting are 
wanting. In every respect it is a true work of art, 
and we could even imagine that we were occupied 
not with the work of an Indian but of a Euro- 
pean artistry if we had not in our possession other 
Indian pictures which indicate a similar master- 
hand : see, for example, in Moor himself, plates 
1 7, 1 8, 22; 62 , 63 , 67 , 88, 96. No direct reference 
to the special accounts of the manner in which the 
infant K r i s h n a is represented at the festival of 
the lO'isknajanmdaktaimk found in it : he is neither 
represented as “ asleep drinking at the breast,” 


* Compare plate 11, figs. 1, 2, 3, in Moor, where L a k- 
s h. m I, as Narayana’s wife, is resting in his arms, look- 
mg meanwhile more like a child than a woman. (See 
Moor, p. 31). 

t See Wilson, Vishnwpur. (Svo ed.) p. 503. 

* must > then, recognize an attribute of Lakshmi 

m the lotus-flower which the mother holds in her hand : 
compare the remarks just made above to Moor’s -plate 9 
figs. 2, 3. ’ 

§ This, according to p. 552, is “ a miniature done in 
copy by the hand of a friend (Herr Mallet) from the port- 
tolio of an Indian artist, the legacy of a French officer of 
marine (one Herr Darsis).” 

U According also to Crenzer’s Symbolic, vol. I. 


2nd ed. plate xxvi. ; 3rd ed. (Leipsio, 3837), plate vi.j 
and in Guigniaut’s translation (Paris, 1825), vol, XI. plate 
xm. No. 61. r 

T Mr. Hanghton may indeed have helped it, as 
appears from Moor’s words (p. 197) -“The plate is 
an exact oultine of the picture, without any addition or 
alteration whatever, save perhaps some portion of ease and 
elegance in the position of the females.” The following, 
from Moor s description, is perhaps of importance t — “ The 
glory that encircles her head as well as that of the infant 
“ ? f S r . eei \ ed S?>d ^th gold . . Kyishpa in the 
picture is of a dark brown colour, and not, as his name 
indicates, and as he is generally seen painted, dark azure’ 1 
(see further on this subject the notes made below, p. 352). 
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<mc p. 285), nor “ pressing the point of the breast 
with hi« hand, and lookiugly up lovingly into 
the face of 1) o v a k i” (see p. 285) ; she, rather, 
is looking down lovingly on him, and, on her 
part, presses her breast, to make drinking easier 
for him. She appears, too, far past the condi- 
tion of a confined woman, as Krishna docs 
past that of a newly-born child. An immediate 
reference to the festival of the Jamtmhtami 
is not contained, then, in the picture. Of the 
identity of the persons, however, there can be 
no reasonable doubt. Nielas Muller, indeed, on 
p. GOB, explains the picture as a “ B h a v a n i 
laying an infant to her nourishing breast in her 
paradise, as universal mother of earth, and 
source of hfe”(!). Others have also recognized 
m it “Buddha suckled by Maya,” see 
Orcuzer’s Symbol! k (3rd ed Leipsie, 1837), I. 
5/2: so especially Guigniaut, in his translation of 
Creuzer’s work (Paris, 1825), I. 21)3. Nowhere, 
however, in Buddhist literature or elsewhere, is 
there any such representation of B u «l d h a 
mentioned, which, moreover, would be inconsistent 
with his whole character (see § 3 in Ind. Ant . 
vol. III. p. 21). That the child we have here is 
to be considered as an incarnation of the Lord 
and Creator of the world, is testified by the shell 51 ' * 
as a symbol, lying underneath on the ground at 
the right hand, with figures of animals (elephant, 
lion, bull, horse, &e.), which likewise are repeated 
elsewhere, namely, in N. Muller, on plate IV. fig. 
64, in a group representing Siva with his wife 
P a r v a t i.f Under the scat of the latter there is 
a similar basket, a f< dish of models of beings” 
Wesenmodellenschilssel, as N. Muller expresses 
himself, — in which an elephant, a cow, a horse, 
a gazelle, a bird, and two men are visible, so that 
the common interpretation of the symbols as- 
denoting creative power is sufficiently apparent. 

* Moor remarks on this, especially on the remaining 
shells, Ac., “The tray and stand hearing fruits, animals, Ac. 
one would imagine to be merely what they represent; bnt 
with enthusiastic Hindus everything is mysterious : and 
tboy will affirm, that the dominion of Krishna over the 
animal and vegetable worlds is here typified: nor are 
legends wauting in the fabulous history of this extraordinary 
person, applicable to, and accounting for, each of the 
animals that are seen in the dish. The low table on the 
right of the nurse is similarly said to hold food, poison, and 
amrita, symbolical of life, death, and immortality ; advert- 
ing of course to Krishna’s potency ; while the triangular 
die, denoting trinity in unity, marks his coeqnality with 
the grand powers of the Triad conjoined.” 

f Nielas Muller had this sketched along with others of 
the copies of Indian miniatures in the old Louvre, done 
by him in Paris, in the year 1794, at the request of G. 
Burster. 

X This representation is, in fact, exceedingly frequent 


And in fact it is to this idea, in all probability, as 
its source, that the Christian legend related 
in the two Gospels of the Infancy of Jesus, the 
Greek (Fabricius, p. 160) and the Arabic (cap. 
36, 46, Fabricius, pp. 198, 206) is to be traced, 
— the legend of the making of animals out 
of clay and imparting life to them, as apes, 
oxen, birds, &c., especially sparrows, alluded 
io also in the Qordn ( Sura iii. 43). In India 
this is ascribed sometimes to K r i s h n a : compare, 
for example, Bhdyavata-Purdna X. 14, p. 59 
of Pavie’s translation from the Hindi (Paris, 
1852), where it is only flocks and shepherds, 
as in the case of Christ,— not, as here, ele- 
phants, — that are dealt with ; partly also to 
king 8 a 1 i v a h a n a, who belonged, as is assert- 
ed, to the first century of our era, who 
made elephants, horses, and riders out of clay, 
and imparted life to them (see Lassen, Ind. Alt. 
II. 882-4). Consequently this symbol is ex- 
actly in its right place here, inasmuch as it is 
joined to an analogous circle of representations, 
springing from the same source. What further 
occurs to us here as specially worthy of attention 
among the representations lying before us, is the 
striking similarity which they show to the -Egyptian 
type, Isis nourishing Ilorus (see before, § 3 in 
Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 49), particularly as regards 
the attitude and upper part of the group, in 
so special a degree that a closer reference is 
superfluous— a comparative glance at the two 
pictures suffices (see the third plate, fig. 5). The 
explanation of this would be very easily found if 
Raoul Rochette’s or Mrs Jameson’s opinion, that 
the type of Byzantine Madonnas rests upon this 
Egyptian group, J could be clearly proved by 
Byzantine pictures of the kind. We should then 
have to consider these last as the medium which 
had served as a model for the Indian picture. 

in. Egypt, from ancient times even down to the time of 
the Ptolemies and the Romans : compare, for example, 
for the later age the great work of Lepsins, ASmtische 
Denkmaler, Part IV. plates 43, 59, 61, 64, 71 [this last 
is the picture fig. 6 on our plate]. The picture which 
Mrs. Jameson gives on page xxii. (Isis nursing Haras) 
is evidently borrowed from Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s 
second series of Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Bgyyt, London, 1841, Plate 35a. Greek art also has 
representations of Hera giving the breast to Ares, or by 
mistake to Herakles (see Preller’s Greek Mythology , 1854, 
pp. 113, 114, bnt the only specimen of the kind accessible 
to me in Wiesseler’s edition of 0. 0. Muller’s Denkmaler 
der alien Kmst (Gdttingen, 1856), tom. II. p. 6, plate 
v. No. 62 — does not show the smallest reference to the 
Egyptian type. It is an en-face statue in the Vatican 
Museum (Mus. Pio Qlementino). Hera, it is true, offers 
her left breast to Ares also, holds it with her right hand, 
while the left encircles the child/ but the attitude and the 
rest of the arrangement differ entirely. 
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That such a Byzantine Madonna type should still 
be preserved so faithfully in India, while with us 
it belonged as a type to a departed age, would not 
he surprising : in similar cases the same thing often 
appears in the travelling of ideas to foreign lands. 
To show that the Indians keep firmly to a model 
of this kind when it has been once accepted, a 
remarkable analogue is found in the remarks 
made by me ( Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg . 
Ge&ellschaft XV1IL 507) regarding the com- 
plete identity of the Manjusri of the four- 
teenth century in Java with the one presently 
used in Tibet. Moreover in the pictures of the old 
cave-temples of A j a n b a,§ fourteen of which were 
recently in the library of the India House, 
actual traces of Byzantine models are found along 
with a decided advance upon them, in so far, 
namely, as some of these, in architectonic re- 
ference, at least, already show a striving after per- 
spective representation. || This becomes clear from 
the following report on them in the Athenceum of 
February 3rd, 1849 (I borrow the passage from 
Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, p. 205) : — “ In 
many of these, certain striking coincidences with 
Siennese and Pisan art under the influence of 
Byzantine taste are to be remarked. There are 
the same diagrammatic manifestations of the 
human form and the human countenance : simi- 
lar conventions of actions and of feature ; a like 
constraint in the choice of action and the delinea- 
tion of form, in consequence of a like deficiency 
in knowledge of the human subject ; and a like 
earnestness of intention and predominance of dra- 
matic display Assigning the date 

of the pictures to the period suggested . . . 

it is at least remarkable that evidence of perspec- 
tive should be found so very much earlier 
than the date of any existing specimens known 
in Southern Europe. The earliest examples of 
perspective principles in Italian art date some- 
where about the middle of the fourteenth century.” 

Hitherto I have almost entirely proceeded on 
the supposition that in this picture we have the 
retention of a type transmitted from an earlier 


§ On these see Ind. Ant, vol. II. pp. 152-3 ; vol. III. pp. 
S5.28.~~Ep. II Compare also Koppen* 

Die Behgion des Buddha, vol. I. pp. 513, 514. 

f Regarding the special glory, see § 3, ante, vol. III. 
p. 52. Does not this form of the glory, perhaps, present 
a fired point m the chronology of art ? Indian pictures 
have m other cases properly only a golden ring, encircling 
the whole head from above to below : see, for example, the 
Miniature Plate annexed to the Collection of Sanskrit 
Ma-nuscrvpts in the Royal Library here. 

* Rev. J. R. Beard says, indeed, p. 166 of his curious 
work on the Trinity, — already quoted, I. A. vol. III. p. 50, 


time. But we have now to look, secondly, at the 
other possibility, intimated already, that it is rather 
direct intercourse between India and Europe, 
established through the arrival of the Portuguese 
(1498), that brought pictures of the Madonna of 
modern times to India, and that it is such modern 
pictures of the Renaissance that have served the 
painters of them as models. We know that 
besides the Christian, chiefly Jesuit, missionaries, 
other European adventurers of all kinds sought 
their fortune at the court of the Great Mogul, 
especially of the great Akbar (1556- 1005), as 
well as at the small Indian courts. Alight not, 
perhaps, some such Italian or Spanish-Porfcnguese 
genius in the service of an Indian raja have paint- 
ed the picture? In this connection it might next 
be shown that, according to Moor’s account, the 
figure of K r i s h n a in it is “ dark brown,” not 
“dark azure” as naturally ought to be the case, 
and as is directly required by the texts which 
speak of the pictures and paintings prepared for 
the festival of the Janmdshtann (see before, pp. 
285, 286). Unquestionably the subject was one 
very much loved and very frequently handled, 
especially at the yearly return of the festival : 
so that Indian artists could of course easily 
acquire a certain readiness and artistic finish in 
their representations, while, on the other hand, it 
might well appear congenial also to any Euro- 
pean talent that wished to attempt it. The 
fineness of the perspective in the landscape back- 
ground of the picture, visible through the window, 
deserves special attention. As for the rest, the 
attitude of it, in the minutest details,^' is certainly 
Indian (compare, for example, the position of 
the kneeling female servant’s fingers), and, accord- 
ing to the account just mentioned, perspective 
arrangements show themselves pretty early in 
India. Consequently, in the complete uncer- 
tainty which exists in regard to the age and origin 
of the pictures on the Indian side, it might be a 
task rather for the historian of art or the Chris- 
tian archaeologist* to investigate and prove their 
connection with any European models. f 

— as follows : — u This represents a similar subject, whence 
also Christian idolatry received countenance — namely 
Krishna, the eighth awt&ra or Incarnation of V i s h - 
nu, suckled by his mother, Devaki. ,, In this case, 
however, rather the exact opposite seems to hold. 

f Fig. 7 in the accompanying plate is from De Rossi's 
Imagines Selectee Deiparce Virginis , referred to in § $ 
of this paper, Ind. Ant. vol. Ill, p, 50&. 

Fig. 8 is from Bunsen, Die Basiliken des alien Bom, 
pi. xliv. : see Ind. Ant vol. III. p. 48a. 

Fig. 9 is from the cloister of Karyais on Mount Athos, 
referred to ut sup. p, 50a. 
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Meanwhile we here subjoin a few more data 
which abundantly establish the existence in India 
during the last three or four centuries of a directly 
European influence in the field of art. First of 
all, then, according to p. 424 of the Catalogue, 
des Manuscrits ef Xyloqraphes Orientaux de la 
BibliotlYqu e bn per late Publique de St. Paters- 
hoary, which appeared in the year 1852, in a 
manuscript collection of Muhammadan-Tndian 
pictures there (No. edlxxxix.) of date between 
the years 1621 - 1752 , we find, among others, 
on p. 68, “ an image of the Holy Virgin with 
the Child Jesus, and above, in letters scarcely 
recognizable from their smallness, the words 
— yd sdheh al sum an, 4 O 
Seigneur du temps !’ 1f Then we come to 
f. 77 vers. 4 the Annunciation of the Holy 
Virgin,’ with some words in Roman charac- 
ters, in which vve can distinguish Motir and 
Nostkr (compare Ouseicy, Biographical Notes 
on Persian l > oets 9 p. ccxxiv., London, 18 16). 
And so, likewise, our > Royal Library here is 
in possession of two similar collections of 
works. One of them (library pictures A 100) 
bears the title <c A collection of original drawings 
to illustrate the costume and the manners of 
the Persians it is not, however, Persian but 
Indian pictures that are contained in it, as, for 
example, two pictures of the blue Krishna, 
both of which represent him as a young man, the 
one as seated on a kind of stool, the other as 
milking a cow (a shepherdess stands near). It 
is highly surprising to find among these pictures 
a beautiful one, obviously modelled on a European 
copy, representing the child Christ in the 
Madonna’s left arm (both without halo). Jesus is 
dressed in yellow, and holds a book in his hand ; 
the Madonna has on a red under-garment, and a 


X That is Midi 9 with an erroneous secondary substi- 
tuting of a for L Compare gana svar&di, where 
va di also appears along with sudi (formerly also sudi). 
Both forms occur only in giving dates, and arc simple 
abbreviations. Their being placed among the inde- 
olinableB is just such an absurdity as if, in a Latin gram- 
mar, the abbreviations cal. id. mac. were to bo put down 
as indeclinables ; sudi stands for iukladi nasya (or 
&v> ddha-di nasya, or °di vasasya), that is suldapah- 
shmm ; and mdi, badi iox vahuladinasga, that is hahu- 
laypakshasya. Benfev’s explanation of the two forms as 
locatives (see his Volkt Gramm, d&r tianskriUprache, 
p. 344. Leipzig, 1852), viz. of sudi through sudlvi, 
and of vaii through ava di, is quite wrong. In M. Muller’s 
Sanskrit Grammar (p. 140, Lond. 1806), sudi (sic), 
Might fortnight/ and badi, ‘dark fortnight/ are also 
placed among the “ indeclinable nouns/' along with svar, 
sviyom, &c.— So, sa ?hvat also, occurring only in stating 
dates (see gana svarMi, and in Mxilier j in Benfey in the 
place referred to it is wanting) is scarcely an indeclinable, 
but merely an abbreviation for sathvatsare, like our A. for 


bine handkerchief on her head, which falls down 
like a mantle, and envelopes her whole body. 
The superscription runs thus: o 

ur? (?) u- L 5 ^ D Tasvtr Ilazrat 'Isa bin (?) 
bin Maryam , 44 Picture of the Lord Jesus son [this 
word is repeated] of Mary.” Of much greater im- 
portance, however, is the second of this collection 
( Access . 9278, 9360). The same thing appears 
from a border executed in gold painting and com- 
mon to all the lccaves, which on every leaf is adorned 
with separate figures — a single work of art. Of 
the larger pictures that are" found in the middle 
of this frame, a considerable number are old 
European engravings, or at least copies of such. 
And in fact the subjects of these are borrowed for 
the most part from the history of Christ. Thus, 
for example, one engraving represents the murder 
of the children at Bethlehem, another the wor- 
ship of the kings, another Christ/ s resurrection and 
descent into hell. A Madonna of Diirer’s (but 
not the Madonna Lactans) lies before us in a free 
copy, and also among the -figures in the frames 
done in gold, we find the Madonna with the Child 
(although not, in this case, as a sucking child), or 
the child Christ alone, or other persons taken from 
sacred history. Beside them are numerous other 
representations having no reference to these, 
some European also, but most of them of decided- 
ly Indian character and origin. Fortunately, 
the date of this remarkable work is preserved to us 
in a perfectly authentic way. On the concluding 
page the Indian artist, to whom the execution of 
the whole evidently belongs, has represented him- 
self as offering a roll of paper to his high patron, 
by whose order he had executed his work, and on 
this roll, in Devandgari , stand the words siyi (!) 
sri Y aid! ad via Ahavara Pdtimhi chiram jtva \ 
samvatu (!) 164 6. pausha sudi^ naumi (!) 


c Anno/ Benfey, indeed, in hia Sanskrit Dictionary , places 
sathvat together with parut, and seeks (under ycx r id) in the 
vat a separate word with the meaning of 4 year/ which he 
compares with erov. Eor pa rut = wepnert, Armen, heru, 
Pott, Windisohmann, and Bopp hare both sought a similar 
derivation, and in the ut (c a contraction of the syllable 
vat from vat sara, year. 3 ’ (See Bopp, Verg. Gram. vol. II. 
p. 210, vol. III. p. 481.) Bnt the very reference to rrepyai 
and hem makes this appear to me very improbable for 
pumt also. The words vatsu , vatsara, year, are 
scarcely descended from the Indo-Germanic age: vatsa 
I cannot show with this signification in the Rik. at all, and 
in the Br&Kynma only in the word trivatsa, which is de- 
fined by trivarsh'a, bnt can also be quite differently under- 
stood ; vatsara, too, very seldom occurs in it, and may pro- 
bably be only a secondary word, formed to denote one of 
the five or -.six yuya-years, and derived from sathvatsM'a, 
This last word, not exactly^ one often met with in the 
Rik., probably at first contained an r in the middle, as 
derived from the root vart and standing for sayhvart 
sara, and meaning properly the cycle rolling back on itself ? 
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lishitam Kesavaddsa chitrahara , tliat is, “May 
His- Highness Jellal-ed-din Akbar Pildishah 
live long [ Samvat 1646 (=A.r>. 1590) on the 
ninth of the light 'half of Pausha, written by 
Kesavadasa, the painter.’ 1 ’ Thus, by order 
of the emperor Akbar,. this beautiful work was 
executed by a native artist, called Kesavadasa. 
In this statement there is nothing surprising. 
On the one hand it is known how indulgent that 
truly great emperor was, how much he promoted 
the mingling of religious systems, how very warmly 
he interested himself in the Christian religion 
among others, so that for a long time the Jesuits 
reckoned confidently on, his conversion. On the 
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other hand, however, we know further from the 
statement of his like-minded great minister 
F a i z i, in the excellent work called the 
Aybi-i-Akbari , that the emperor warmly favoured 
painting also, that he even founded a kind of 
academy of painting, whose members, among 
other things, had to illustrate Persian books 
with paintings (Hamzas History contains not 
fewer than fourteen hundred of them !) ; draw- 
ing portraits, too, of the chief officials of 
the court formed part of their business,— see 
Gladwin’s Aym-i-AIcbafi, vol: L p. Ilf), and 
the Petersburg Catalogue des Manuscrits . , . 
p. 423. 
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ROCK-CUT TEMPLES AT BAD AM I, IN THE DEKIIAN. 


Badami is a moderate- si zed town in the 
K al a d g i collectorate, about twenty-three miles 
south-east from the town of Kalad gi, and nearly 
three from the Malprabha river. It is the chief 
town of the taluka of the same name. A little 
to the south of it is Banasamkari ; among 
the hills to the east is M a h a k u t a ; eight miles 
to the east and on the river isPattadkal; and 
another eight miles down the river is A i h o 1 e — 
all noted for their ancient temples and inscrip- 
tions. As pointed out by Mr. Fleet, there 
seems little doubt but that Badami was the 
ancient Vatapipuri or V a t a p 1 n a g a r i 
of the Chalukya kings of the Kanarese country, 
and made the capital by P u 1 i k 6 s i I. in the 
sixth century of the Christian era. Early in 
the seventh century it is mentioned by the 
name also of B a d a v i ; Pattadkal is the old 
Pattadakisnvolal, the capital of the 
Sindavarhsa chiefs about 1162 a.d. ; and 
Aihole may be the A y y a v o 1 e mentioned in 
a grant of the reign of the Chalukya king 
Yikramaditya the Great, 1093 a.d.* 

Badami is situated at the outlet between 
two rocky hills on its north and south sides, 
a dam to the east of the town between the 
bases of the hills forming a large tank for the 
supply of water to the town. All along the 
north side of this small lake are old temples, 
most of them built of very large blocks of hard 
stone, while the hill behind them is a ruined fort, 
taken by aBritish detachment nnder Sir Thomas 

•this explanation holds good for wAsa also, in case this can 
really he proved to have the signification of ‘year/ and 
then the etymological reference to erov, vetus, would 


Muuro in 3 818. It must havebeen a place of great 
strength in early times ; the passages through 
it are cut to groat depths in the rock and are 
narrow, long, and winding, so that if the gate 
were stormed the besieged had their enemies 
far below them, and from above they could 
easily hurl destruction on the heads of all that 
could enter the pathways before any of them, 
could roach a place of vantage. Jn and about 
this rook-fort are some temples also. But it is 
iu the scarp of the hill to the south-east that the 
cave temples are excavated. They are four 
in number : the lowest, on the west end of the 
hill, is a S i v al ay a or Saiva cave ; the next is 
a Vaishnava temple considerably higher up in 
the rock and to the north-east of the iSivfilaya ; 
the largest, also Vaishnava, is still further to the 
east on the north face of the liill ; and the last 
is a little beyond it, but is a Jaina cave and of 
much smaller dimensions than the preceding 
three Brahmanical ones. All four are still in 
unusually excellent preservation, and are very 
rich in mythological sculpture. 

The Great Cave is by far the finest of the 
series, and one of the most interesting Brah- 
manical temples in India ; it is also the only 
cave-temple of which we know the age, for it is 
on a pilaster in it that the inscription of Man- 
g a 1 1 s a, the son of Pulikesi L, the CbAlukya 
king who made Badami his capital, is 
found. Though it cannot compare in size with 
Elephanta or some of the larger caves at Elura, 


naturally "become doubtful iu the highest degree. 

* ■&!<*. Ant vol. III. p. 305 ; vol. Y. pp. 19, 51, 67, 68, 71, 
174, 344; vol. YI. pp. 72, 74, 85, 137, 139, 142. 
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ifc Ib still a temple of considerable dimensions, the 
verandah measuring nearly seventy feet in length, 
and the cave inside sixty-fivo feet, with a total 
depth from the front of the verandah pillars to 
the back wall of forty-eight feet, —the shrine 
going into the rock about twelve feet farther, 
while the general height throughout verandah 
and hall is fifteen toot. It is considerably 
higher up in the rock; than the other Yaishnava 
cave, and is entered by an ascending stair 
through a door in the west end of a square 
court in front of it, the north side of this court 
being formed by a largo mass of rock left un- 
exeavafnd there ; the east and west ends are 
formed by old walls of masonry, that on the east 
entirely precluding ail access from this side to 
the daiii a cave just beyond it, so that the Jainas 
must have formed a path for themselves from 
the shoro of the taldo below up to their rock-cut 
shrine, 

Tho cave faces the north, and the level of the 
floor of it is eight or nine feet above that of the 
court outside. A narrow platform is built up 
the whole length of tho front, the cave being 
entered by a flight of steps in the centre of it, 
but which have now been tom down, — probably 
because the long treads of the steps were found 
useful for some purpose or other in the village. 
The front of the platform has a moulded cornice, 
and under it a dado of blocks —many cf them 
seven feet in length- — divided into more than 
thirty compartments throughout the length of it, 
and in each compartment two of those little fat 
dwarfs or ganas that are such favourites with the 
early Hindu sculptors for the decoration of 
basements, and which they were fond of re- 
presenting in every possible attitude and in 
every form of grimace, even with the heads of 
animals. All sects— Brahmans, Buddhists, and 
Jains— seem to have employed such figures in 
similar positions; in fact they appear to have been 
conventionalities dependent more upon the taste 
and imagination of the craftsmen than upon 
the mythology of the sect for which any parti- 
cular temple was constructed. 

The verandah is supported in front by six 
pillars each two and a half feet square, and two 
pilasters, with deep bases and capitals,— the lat- 
ter almost hidden by the three brackets attached 
to the lower part of the capitals on the backs and 
sides of each, and by the eave or drip which 
comes down in front. The brackets on each 


side the pillars in every case but One represent 
a pair of human or mythological figures — a male 
and female standing in various attitudes under 
foliage, in most eases attended by a small dwarf 
figure ; the only exception to the pair of figures 
is one in which Ardhanari is represented, four- 
armed and with two dwarf attendants. The 
brackets on the backs or inner sides of the 
pillars are all tall single female figures, each 
with one or two small attendants. These 
brackets extend from near the bottom of the 
capitals to the roof. The necks of the pillars 
below the capitals are carved with broad bands 
of elaborate beaded festoon work, and on each 
of the fonr sides of the lower portions of the 
shafts are medallions carved with groups of 
figures within a border. 

The verandah is nine feet wide, and is separ- 
ated from the hall by four free-standing columns 
and two demi-cohmms in antis, all with high 
bases, the two central pillars being of that 
purely Hindu type, so often met with, consisting 
of a square shaft with thin and slightly narrower 
slabs applied to each face : in this case two of these 
slabs are superimposed on each side, forming 
five exterior angles at each of the four corners. 
The two pillars outside these are octagons with 
capitals of the Elephanta type. There are thus 
left for sculptures the two ends of the verandah, 
and the spaces on the back between the attached 
pillars and the ends. 

In the east end of the verandah is a large 
figure of V i s h n u seated (see Fig. 1) on the 
body of the great snake Sesha or Ananta, which 
is thrice coiled round below him, while its 
hoods — five in this instance — are spread out 
over and round his big muguia or crown as if 
to protect it. He is represented as four-armed 
(C h a t u t b h n j) — the front left hand resting 
on the calf of Ms leg, and the other holding 
up the sahkha or conch-shell, one of his most 
characteristic emblems, — being the shell that 
was among the fourteen precious things pro- 
duced from the churning of the ocean which 
Vishnu conducted in his second or Kurma 
avatar a, and which was said to confer victory on 
whoever should sound it. In the Vishnu, 
Purdna and ffarivamsa, however, it is said that 
when Krishna was getting up his military 
acquirements, his dchdrya or tutor, Sandipani 
K a s y a complained that he had lost his only son 
in the sea at P r a b h & s a (Somanatha) . Krishna 
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plunged into the sea, but was told by Sanradra 
that it was the Daitya Panchajana or 
S an k ha sura, the chief of a race dwelling in 
shells, who bad carried off the youth. Krishna 
then, descending to the bottom, of the ocean, 
encountered and slew him, bringing up his bones 
(or the shell he had inhabited), of which he 
made the Sanlcha Fanchajamja , that he bore ever 
after as an emblem.f 

In the front right hand lie holds some object 
perhaps representing wealth or fruit, and in 
the other his chcikra or discus — a sharp-edged 
heavy quoit, which seems to have been used as 
a missile instrument in early warfare by the 
Hindus, being thrown with force against the 
enemy, and recovered by a string attached to it. 
In later mythological representations Vishnu is 
represented as twirling it round his forefinger, 
when, it is said, irresistible fire flames from its 
periphery, destroying all in its course. It is 
called sudarsana , and is said to. have been 
formed from the rays of Tvashtri for the 
destruction of the Danavas.J He has three 
necklaces, each represented with a mass of gems 
in front, among which it was perhaps intended to 
represent the Kaustubha or Bhrigulita . Round 
his waist is another belt of gems, while over 
his left shoulder and under his right arm hangs 
a thick cord apparently formed of twisted strands 
of strings of beads or pearls ; and again round his 
loins are other richly embroidered belts ; on his 
arms and wrists § also he wears rich armlets and 
bracelets. To his right and below isGamda, 
his vdhana or vehicle, who carries him and attends 
him also as a page, sitting with folded arms lean- 
ing against the coils of fSesha. Opposite to him 
sits a little female figure with high muguta, which 
may possibly represent Lakstmi, the wife of 
Vishnu. Above these stand two taller female 
figures, each holding a chauri or fly -hap : they 
have jewelled head-dresses, and large chignons, 
out of which rises a single cobra-hood overshad- 
owing the head; These attendants remind us 
of the supporters we so often find under the 
jpadmdsanas or lotus -thrones of figures of Bud- 
dha, where the male supporters of the lotus-stalk 
are represented with three, five, or even seven 
snake-hoods shielding their heads, while their 
female companions or wives have, only one hood. 

t Wilson, Vishnu Pur&ria, 1st ed.p. 562; RarivamSa. 
adh. Ixxxix. ; Wilford in -ds. ties. vol. *VTH. ; Moor’s Hindu 
P&ntheoTif p. 218. $ Rarivaili $ a, adh. is:, and c ox y. 

§ On Ms wrist Vishnu wears the jewel called Byamantaka. 


This large sculpture fills the end compartment 
of the verandah. Under it is a plinth the front 
of which is* carved with little fat gambolling 
figures or ganas. 

Turning to the right we find on the back 
wall of the verandah another large sculpture, 
and one which in the early ages seems to have 
been a great favourite, for we seldom miss it in 
a Vaishnava shrine (Fig. 2). It is also repeated 
in several of the Salva rock -temples of Elura, 
and always in nearly the same form as here. 
It is the Var a h a or third avaidra , assumed 
to rescue the earth from the A sum # H i r a n- 
y a k s h a, the chief of the Dfmavas, who had 
carried it off to the bottom of the ocean, when 
Vishnu, taking the form of a boar, dived down 
and rescued it, after a contest of a thousand 
years. | [ Here he is represented again as four- 
armed, similarly dressed as in the other figure, 
and with the cholera and sanhlia in his uplifted 
hands, but with a bdar’s head, standing with his 
left foot on the coil of a snake, the head of which 
is human, with five hoods behind it— seen under 
his thigh. In one of his left hands he holds a 
lotus-flower on which stands P r i t k i v i,— the 
Earth personified, — steadying herself against his 
shoulder. P r i t h i v i, also called B h h m i- 
d 8 v 1 or Bhfid&vx, derives her name from 
Prithu, the first king who taught the mode of 
cultivating the ground, and whoso daughter 
she is said to have been. She is the wife of Vishnu 
in his V a r a h a avaidra , , and to her he deliv- 
ered one of the Fur anas. She is represented in 
mythology as a woman with two arms, stand- 
ing on a lotus -flower, and holding in one hand 
another lotus-blossom, with a crown on her 
head, her long black locks reaching to her feet, 
of yellow complexion, and with a iilaka of red 
paste on her forehead. Bhfimid&vi is the 
goddess of patience and endurance, but receives 
no special worships 

In front of Varaka’s knee kneels a human 
female figure with the five N a g a-hoods over his 
jewelled muguta , and behind stands a female 
chauri - bearer with the single hood; another 
figure lies between Var ^ha's feet, holding by the 
long cord or yajnopavita that hangs down from 
his shoulder, but which is broken away in front 
of the head and shoulder of the Naga figure. 


|| Conf . HarivaVvia, a&M adi,. ooxxLii, and ccxxiv. 

IT Prithiyi is from prithu — ‘extended’. On Bh&midevS 
see Mcmuj iii. 85, 86 j ix. 311 3 Colebrooke’a Essays, vol. I. 
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OverVaraha’s shoulders arc two pairs of figures crescent moon, beside Vishnu's jewelled muguta 


like the cherubs in Banddha shrines, each ap- 
parently with olio rings. 

On tho pilaster, beside this figure, is the in- 
scription of the sixth century of oar era (a.x>. 
57b), to which wo shall again refer below. 

At tho west end of tho verandah wo have an- 
other of tho amid ms, namely tho Narasihha 
or man-lion (An/. JJ), which, like the V araha, 
in represented as having taken place in the 
Satya-y uga. The demon H 1 r a n y a k a s i p u, 
tho son of KaSyapa and Ditl, and brother of 
H i r a n yji k & h a, having, in consequence of 
severe penances obtained from Brahmft tho boon 
that ho should be invulnerable to gods, men, 
snakes, Ac*, became imperious and troubled 
earth atid heaven, when, at tho desire of P r a h- 
1 & d a the son of I iiranyakasipu, Narasinha 
bursting out of a column destroyed him, to the 
great joy of tho demit as. He is hero represented 
four-armed, one of the left arms resting on his 
huge club or gadha , called Kaumodaki, beside 
which stands G a r u <1 a in human form. On the 
other side is a dwarf attendant, and above 
Narasihha’s shoulders are figures floating with 
garlands and gifts. Over the lion-head is a 
lotus, and his jewelled necklaces are elaborately 
carved. 

On the other side of the front pilaster of the 
verandah from this last is a large and very 
stinking sculpture, repeated also on a smaller 
scale in the other Vaishnava cave here, in the 
Das Avatara cave and in other places at Elura 
(see Fig. 4) . Locally it is called Viriltrupa, but, 
from the place it occupies among these sculp- 
tures, there can be no doubt that it relates to 
V i sh n u in the fifth or V & m ana avatdra of 
the Treta-yuga. Ho is represented in this case as 
eight-armed (Ashtabhuj a), with tho chakra, 
the Nandaha , the sword, the gadha or club, and an 
arrow in his right hands, and the saiikha , the bow 
called $ drug a, and shield in the left, while with 
the fourth on that side he points to a round grin- 
ning face, perhaps RS.hu, to which he lifts 
also his left foot. Over this face is the 

m Vishpu, like Siva, has a thousand . names (Mah&bh. 
ArCuHsana peurvan, vv. 6950-7056) o! which the more usual 
are : 

1 Achyuta— the undec&yable. 

3 Ananta-myana— who sleeps on the serpent Ananta. 

$ Daityftri— the enemy of the Daityas. 

4 Ddmodara— aa Kpshna, hound with a rope. 

5 Govinda — raiser of the earth, or cowkeeper. 


is a Varaha and two other figures, and below 
on his right Ga^uda. In front stand three 
figures, probably representing Bali the son of 
Virochana and king of Mahabalipura, and his 
wife with Sukra his counsellor, the first holding 
the pot out of which he had, against Sukra’s 
advice, poured tho water on the hands of the 
dwarf in confirmation of Ms promise to grant 

V a raana’s request for as much ground as he 
could compass at three strides. But scarcely 
was the water poured on his hands when, say 
tho legends, “ he developed all his divine form. 
Tho earth became his feet, the heaven his 
head, tho sun and moon his eyes, the Pisachas 
his toes, the Guhyakas his fingers, the 

V i s v a cl 6 v a s his lmees, the S a d h y a s his 
legs, tho Y a k s h a s his nails, the Apsarasas 
tho lines on his face, the lightning his glance, 
tho solar rays his locks, tho stars the spots on 
his person, the intermediate points of the horizon 
his arms, the cardinal points his ears, the 
As vine the interiors of his ears, Vayu his 
nose, Chandramas (moonbeams) the light 
of his face, duty his sentiment ( manas ), truth 
his voice, S a r a svat l his tongue, A di ti his 
neck, M i t r a and T v a s h t r i his eyebrows, 
Agni his mouth, B r a h m a his heart, the 

V a s u s his back, the M a r u t s his joints, the 
C h h a n d a s his teeth, Ac. Ac. At the sight of 
this divine form the A s ur a s, Bali's subjects, 
enraged dashed at him." Among them we find 
such names as Viprachitti, Hayagriva, Ketuman, 
Ugra, P rah la d a, Anuhrada, Ha r i, Har a, 
Varaha, Virupaksha, Suprabha, Dvichakra, 
Vayu, Vikshara, Krodha, RTaraka, Puloman, 
R a h u, Ac. Ac. They were of all animal and 
monstrous shapes, and armed with all sorts of 
instruments, their heads decked with diadems, 
earrings, Ac. Vishnu’s form, however, grew 
as he dispersed them, until the sun and moon 
were no higher than Ms breast, and still be 
grew. tc The Brahmans say that the powerful 

V i s h n u, # the conqueror of the Asuras, after 
subduing the three worlds, gave the earth to 

6 Harx. 7 Jan&rddana— of whom emancipation is 

jkxjal6chatia~-lotii8-eyed ; 9 Pupdarikaksha— whose 
eyes are like the white lotus. 

10 Kaitabhajit — who overcame Kaitabha. 

11 Kcsava— hairy, or who gave being. 12 Kesimshfidana. 

18 Kiri tin — wearing a tiara. 

14 Lakshxaipati — lord of Lakshmi 

7 5 ^ridhara — bearer of £rt 
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In dr a, and to Bali the sixth of the lower 
worlds j (Pdtdla), named S u t a 1 a.”f 

Holding by his thigh is Garud a, and 
above the heads of the three figures before him 
is one with sword and shield falling down, and 
a half-figure behind. 

Facing this, at the other end of the verandah, 
just outside the pilaster that separates it from 
the first described of these sculptures, is another 
large one (Fig, 5) representing Vishnu with 
eight arms, with chakra , arrow, gadha , and 
sword in his right hands, and in the left the 
sahkha , shield, and bow (, sdrhga ), the fourth 
placed against his loin. Behind the head a 
portion of the head-dress is formed into a circu- 
lar frill, somewhat resembling an aureole : this 
may be observed also both in the last described 
figure and in the next. He wears long pendant 
links hanging down from the ears, similar to what 
are found on many Bauddha images, and in the 
lower portion of the link is hung a heavy ring 
or jewel that rests against the collar. From the 
top of his high muguta , or cap, springs a figure of 
N arasihh a — four-armed and with chakra and 
sahkha . Whom this is intended to represent is 
somewhat difficult to say ; as it occupies a posi- 
tion beside the entrance, it may be intended 
merely as a figure of Vishnu in his more active 
and terrible form, while the next, inside, repre- 
sents him in repose seated on Sesha — or it may 
be forBalarama, the seventh avatdra. It is, like 
the others, well cat in a close-grained rock, and 
the only damage it has suffered is a piece out 
of the long sword, and some slight injury near 
the ankle. The dress is knotted behind, the 
thighs, and round his body and thighs he wears 
a belt, — perhaps the same as the hdhwpaddai of 
Southern India, represented as worn by sages 
and other holy beings when they sit. 

The last large sculpture to be noticed in this 
cave is a figure of H a r i h a r a, as he is locally 
krfown. (Fig, 6.) This name is applied to the 

16 M&dhava. 17 MadhnsMana— destroyer of Madhn. 

18 Mnkimda— passionless. 19 Murfiri— foe of Mura. 

■20 N&r&yana— who dwells on the waters, or in the minds 
of the devout. 

21 Padmanabha — in whose navel is a lotus. 

22 Panch&yudha — having five weapons. 

28 Pitfimbara — ‘■wearing yellow garments. 

24 Hjishikesa — god of all the members of light. 

25 fS&rngin * 26 $ &rngap&ni — hearing the bow of horn. 

27 Smyamhhfi — self-existent. 28 V arshpeya. 

29 V&sudeva — as Krishna, the son of Vasudeva. 

30 Vaikuntha ; SI Vaikunthan^tha— the destroyer of 
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A. y i n a r of tlio soutli country, the alleged son 
of & i v a by M 6 k i n x (a female manifestation 
of Vishnu), and who is the only male Gramade- 
vata worshipped by the Tamils. But there is 
another legend of H a r ih a ra which runs 
thus : — “ In former times there lived an Asura 
named (Julia, the son of a Rishi. He was 
exceedingly powerful, and performed extremely 
painful penances. On one occasion, after 
inhaling a draught of smoke, he performed 
the penance of standing on his head for ninety- 
six years, during sixty-four of which ho lived 
solely on the leaves of trees, and for another 
portion of the time upon fruit, and for the 
rest of the period ho lived entirely without 
food ; and by this means he succeeded in bring- 
ing all his bodily senses into complete subjec- 
tion. As a reward for this great penance, he 
obtained a boon from Brahma, and this bless- 
ing so intoxicated him with ' pride that he 
became a troubler of the worlds. In course of 
time I n dr a and his attendant gods were obliged 
to make war upon him on account of the uni- 
versal confusion which he created ; but he 
assumed the different powers of all the gods 
— the power of Surya, of Indra, of Agni, of 
Anila, of Indu, of Yama, of Varuna, and of the 
other gods, and so succeeded in driving them 
out of their own paradise. 

“ Then those exiled gods, together with the 
Rishis, the Munis, the Gandharvas, the Yak- 
shas, and the Rakshasas,” went to Siva, and 
#c hr order also to make It evident to all crea- 
tures that Vishnu and Siva are one,” says the 
Saiva legend, “I (Siva) assumed the form of 
H a r i. For a thousand years of the gods I made 
war upon Guhasura with various divine 
and mighty weapons. For a while I merely- 
hurled them at him in sport, but at last I 
pierced him mortally with the tremendous arrow 
Mahapasupatastra.” . . . “ When the gods saw 
the mysterious form which had been assumed to 

sorrow, or lord of the heaven named Vaikupfha or limit- 
less. 

32 Vishnu-— into whom all is absorbed, or the pervading-. 

33 Vishtara-srava — who (in the form of Vir&ta) is all eye, 
all ear 

34 Visvamvara — protector of the world. 

35 Vish mksena — whose soldiers fill the world. 

And the ten avatdras — 1, Matsya, the fish ; 2, Kurma, 
the tortoise ; 3, Varfiha, the boar; 4, Narasihha, the man- 
lion; 5, Vflmana, the dwarf; 0, Parasur&raa, the son of 
Jamadagni; 7, &&ma ; 8, Krishna ; 9, Buddha j and, 10, 
Kalkm or Bharzna -bhfishai?a. 

t See Ka/rivaMa, adh. cciiv.-cclvii. 
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destroy the Asura, they greatly wondered and 
were very much afraid,” until Brahma explained 
the mystery. J In the Marivmisa (adh. clxxx., 
clxxxi. is another account of the contest between 
Siva and Vishnu, and of their subsequent union 
in one, concluding with a hymn to Harihara.§ 
Hero the left side of the figure represents 
II a r i or Vishnu with the sankha in his uplifted 
hand, the other resting against his haunch, 
while the carring and cap are of a different pat- 
tern from that of H a r a or Siva, on which is the 
orescent and a withering skull, while a cobra 
hangs from his car, another from his belt, a third 
is on the front of his miiguta, and a fourth twines 
round the yaram or axe ho holds in one hand. 

In the other hand he holds some oval object. 

A more common double iigure in Hindu my- 
Hi o logy is that of A r d ban a r is v ar i, Ar- 
d h si, noHvari, or A r d h a n & r i n a t e s v a- 
v a, the union of Siva and Pfirvati, in a half male I 
half female form. In the KdUha Fur Ana it is 
said— “ ,1 1 a r a offered his wife to take half of her 
body and give her half of his own, or vice versa; 
and at length she took the half of Siva and joined 
it to her right side, and the god took half of 
Parvati and united it to his. Thus forming 
only one body with his wife, Siva has the name 
of Ardhanar is vara.” Other stories are 
given in other Fur Anas. 

In the lowest or Saiva cave of the Bad ami 
group is a representation (Fig. 7) of this Ar- 
ab a n a r i s a, in pretty good preservation. It 
occupies the right end of the verandah, and, 
as is usually the case at Elephanta and else- 
where, the god is attended by his favourite white 
bull Kandi, which, the &aiva Samaya, Vindvidai 
says, is a form of D h a r m a d e v a, the 
god of justice, who offered himself to Siva in this 
form as a vehicle. Behind Kandi, with clasped 
hands, stands B h r i n gi— a favourite devotee, 
or perhaps Kal, the form of Rudra or Siva 
himself as the author of destruction, — a gaunt 
and hideous skeleton. At the left or female 
side stands a female richly deeked, and hearing 
some flat object in her left hand. 

The right side, which is always the male half, 
represents Si v a,— the crescent moon and skull 
on his head-dress, a snake in his ear, another 


X Foulkcs’e legends of the Shrme of Harihwm (Madras: 


87-41. 

* ~ Jed. 1817), rot I. p. 242. 

Bijendralftla Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, voL I. p. 
98 and plate XXVII. fig. 118. It ia to be regretted that 




coiled round his arm, a third hanging from his 
belt (the heads of them broken off), and a fourth 
twining round the battle-axe he holds in his up- 
lifted hand : a portion of the tiger-skin in which 
he wraps his person hanging down on his thigh, 
with richly jewelled necklaces, bracelets, <fcc. 

Tbe left half, representing Umiisakti, has a 
large flat earning, necklaces, belt, armlets, and 
bracelets of different patterns from those on the 
male half. The hair is made up in a sort of 
chignon over the shoulder, much as it is still 
worn by the lower classes in the Madras 
Presidency, and is covered with a network of 
pearls or gems. A cord hangs down in front of 
the thigh, terminating in a small flat heart-shaped 
end— an ornament specially noticeable on many 
of the figures in the K a i 1 a s a rock-temple at 
Elura. On the foot aro two heavy anklets, 
and these and the very long bracelets on the 
wrists and also on the lemale companion cannot 
fail to remind the observer of the similar 
abundance of bono and brass rings worn by the 
Wan j a r i s and other aboriginal tribes to the 
present day. She holds up a flower, and with the 
other hand grasps one end of a stick, or perhaps 
a lute, the other end of which is held by the front 
hand of the male half. The attendant female 
wears a loose kirtle held up by a richly jewelled 
belt. Her earrings are different — that in the 
right ear consisting of a long link hanging down 
to the shoulder, and in the end of it a thick 


jewelled ring and short pendant ; the other is a 
broad thick disc like that known in Bengal by v 
the name of dhenrt || Her hair is done up in a 
very elaborate style, with a profusion of pearls 
over the forehead. Floating overhead on each 
side are two figures, male and female, with 
offerings, and having elaborate head-dresses. 

This union of S i v a and P a r v a t i in a single 
body personifies the principle of life and produc- 
tion in its double aspect — the active principle 
under the name of P u r n s h a, and the female or 
passive under that of Prakrit 1. It embodies 
the central idea of nature-worship, and occurred 


to the early Greeks, as we see from the old 
Orphic hymn preserved byStobamsf beginning 
Zc vs apcrT)v y€P€To, Zevr afipporor err hero vvpxfrij* 

<* Zeus was a male, Zeus became a deathless damsel.” 

we ha ve no descriptive catalogue of female ornaments used 


m f “gtob sens, Edog. Phys. ed. Heeren, vol. I. p. 42 ; «mf. 
Mtnr, Orig. Sansk. Texts, vol. I. pp. 9, 36 ; rol. IV. p. 331 ; 
and voLV.p. 860. 
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On the male side the figure of Ardhanit- 
Hsa* is usually painted dark blue or black, 
and vermilion or orange on the left or female 


* The names of $ i v a are so numerous, and the forms so 
various, that it is useful to know the principal names, though 
ia almost every town and village he has a different local 
designation. In' the Dekhan and Southern India the 
following are the most common 

1, Ahirbudhna— having a snake below, or the serpent at 
the bottom, the nether serpent. 

2, Anand— the blissful ; 3, AxuradanAtha. 

4, Andhakaripu— the enemy of Andhalca. 

6, Arunachalesa— lord of ArunAchala (the red hill). 

6, AnnAmalain nthn . 

7, Bharga— the shining ; 8, Smarahaxa,— the destroyer of 
Kdma. 

9, Bhava-— the existing ; 10, Bhairava. 

11, Bhlma—the terrific ; 12, Ugrar— the wrathful 

13, Bhfitanatha, or Bhfftesa ; and 14, Bhfftapati,— lord of 
demons. 

15, Bhuvanesa—lord of the world. 

10, Chandrasekhara ; 17, Chandramauli ; 18, Piraisffdi(?)— 
moon-crested; l9/ChandnipMa;20, Chandrila(P) ; 21, SudhA- 
sfitikaEmaulin— having the nectar-producing crescent as a 
crest. 

22, Chidambaramdrtti—the intellectual-garment-f orm , the 
god at ChelAmbram. 

23, ChokkhanAtha— the handsome lord. 

24, Andivaunen— twilight-coloured. 

25, Devamani— the divine gem. 

26, Dhffrjjatl (?)— who hears the worlds. 

27, EkAmbara. — having one garment; 28, BrahusA — the 
supreme one ; 20, Kadavul (?). 

30, EndOlan (?)—eighi>shouldered. 

31, GanMhipar— master of the gams . 

32, Gangadbara ; 33, Gangfivenian*— having GafigA in his 
hair. 

34, Giim— -lord of the hills, he who dwells on the hills. 

35, Hara— the seizer. 

36, Isa; 37, favara; 38, Mahesvara-~the great god. 

30, Parameavara— the highest god. 

40, feana— the universal ruler. 

41, Jatamndi (?) ; 42, Pingaga (?),— with entangled locks ; 
43, Kapardm— with braided hair. 

44, Jyotis— the light. 

45, Kailayali (?)~lord of KailAsa. 

40, Kadukkaiyen—with Cassia fistula garland. 

47, Kannisudi— garland-wearer. 

48, Kiankala— bone-wearer. 

40, Kapali; 50, EhpAlabhjit— -who wears skulls. 

fil» Kfiy&r6nar— the god at Negapatam. 

52, Kalingarfija— king of Kalinga; 63, KAlurAya (P). 

54, DakshinArAya (P). 

65, Khandaparasn — who hews his foes with a battle-axe. 

60, Kratudhv ansin ; 57, Dakshfidhvaradhvansakiit, — the 
destroyer of (Dakska/s) sacrifice. 

58, Kjishanuretas— whose seed is in the fire, or placed in 
the fire. 

50, Kiittivfisas— clothed with a hide. 

60, MahAdeva — the great god. 

61, Mahabalesvara — lord of great power. 

MahakAkr—the great Kdla } 63, K4iakAla~-the Kdh 
or destroyer of Kdla. 

04, MAnidamendi (?)— holding a deer. 

65, Marainmthal (?)— author of the Vedas . 

66, Myida — who is pleased or purifies. 


side, but sometimes the colours are white (diva's 
proper colour) and yellow. 

But to return to the great cave: The roof 

07, Mrxtyuhjayar-conqucror of Death. 

68 , Muirnon (?)— the ancient ; 69, MahiWuui—the great 
ascetic. 

70, Nadesa or Nademra— lord of rivers ; 71, T&ndava- 
in urtti— the dancing god; 73, KAliyMAdi (?)— tho dancer 
with KM ; 73, Sudalaiyfkli—tho daucur in cemeteries. 

71, Panduraugjr-whoso limbs are white. 

75, Nakka (?)— the naked. 

70, Namban (?) — i supremely desirable. 

77 , Naudikcsvara— tho bull-lord ; 78, Vpshsdhvfl 0 a— 
whose standard is a ball- 

79, Knribh%a-“feixiab- 8 ided ; 80, Mangaibh&ga (?) 81, 
AmbikAbhAga. 

82, Ndtha— the lord; 83, Iraiyftn (?)— the king. 

81, Nilakantlia— blue-throated ; 85, Nlkgriva ; 86 , Nan- 
cburikantha(?)-~haYingpoisoninthethroafc ; 87 , ^itikaqtha— 
of the black throat; 88 , ^rikantha— of the beautiful throat, 

80, MlaJokita—the blue and red. 

4H), Nirmala ; 91, MAsillAthavar (?)— spotless. 

92, Nityar-the eternal 

93, Panchamukba; 04, Panchftimna~~five-faced. 

95, Parama— the highest; 90, Parama&va. 

97, Parasupfini— wearer of the battle-axe ; 98, PinAkin ; 
99, PiniiLapimi—beaxer of the bow, 

100 , Kundravijli (?)— with the (Mem) mountain-bow, 

101, Parapati— lord of cattle or the beasts. 

102 , Fongaramninddn (?)— adorned with an angry snake 

103, Eudra— the furious, or tho disperser of tears. 

104, &imbhu— the good ; 105, Tarbaran (p)--self -existent. 

106, ^anbira— author of good. 

107, SArndAraikkAtavar (?)— the protector of those who 
take refuge in him. 

108, ^arva-— who destroys; 109, Sarvajna—all-knowing. 

110, ^ipivishfa— -wrapped in a skin, or surrounded by a 
glory. 

111, Senjataylsa (?)— red-lockcd ; 112, Vyomakaa— 
azure-haired. " 

113, Siva—ampicious; 114, MahAgim ; 115, Sodfi&m. 

116, Somesvara, or Soman Atha,— lord of tho moon- 

117, Srashtri— the creator. 

118, Stb&pfi— the everlasting. 

119, $01in; 120, $dladhara; 121, ^tikpArp— trident- 
bearer. 

122, SvarganAyaka—Iord of heaven; 123, Trilochana ; 
124, VirfipAksha; 125, Mnkkannm (?)•— having a third eye. 

120, Tripurfintakar-the destroyer of Trypura ; 327, Pu- 
rfindhaka. 

128, Trayambaka — three-eyed, or of throe limbs. 

129, UmApati— lord of UmA ; 130, UmAsahite ; 131, PAr- 
vatlkorbnnan (P). 

132, YAmad&va-who sports in a contrary way. 

133, V ara— the giver ; 134, Pillaityaga~~(?) the child-giver. 

135, Virahhadra — the propitious hero. 

130, Vi^vanStha—lord of the world; 137, MAgnAnsJa- 
mfirtti. 

138, V riddhAchalamfirtti—the god of the round Ml 

139, Yogin; 140, MahAyogin— the mediator ; 141, Dhar- 

ma ThAkura ; &c. &o. 

In the Anuidsana parva of the Mahdbhdmta the 
thousand names of ^iva and Yishnu are given, but a good 
many of the above do not oocur in that Hst, Those in the 
above list that are queried are not wholly Sanskrit,, and 
are probably of DrAriaian origin. There is one of which 
the PrAkjit word rdya forms a component part. 
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of the verandah is divided by cross beams cut 
in the rook into seven recessed panels each 
filled with sculpture. Of these, six are repre- 
sented on the fifth plate to this paper. The 
first of these, being the panel to the left or east 
of the middle one, consists of a central circular 
compartment surrounded by four smaller oval 
ones, divided by bunches of water-lilies, so as 
to fill up a circle conoentrio with the first. The 
corners of the square are filled in with human 
and animal heads ending in arabesques. In 
the central area Siva is represented, four- 
armed, seated on his h.U, with his spouse 


Pfirvati behind him. The four oval compart- 
ments outside this contain each two figures, 
apparently all males; and f ae of them being 
Ganapati or PramatMdipa, the son of Siva 
and leader of his retinue, they are probably all 
intended as gam-ndyakas y «- principal members 
of his gana. The comer figures are — the heads 
of an elephant, man, mahara, and fish, ending 
in floral terminations. 

The second panel represented on the plate is 
the central one of the seven, and has Vishnu 
in the middle, as lord of the .Zenith, four- 
armed as usual, and holding up the chakra in 
one right hand, and the sahkha in a left one : he 
wears a high square-topped cap (as in Pigs. 1, 4, 
and 5) already described, while his wives Sr i or 
Lake hmi and Bhfimidevl are huddled in 
beside him-f Round this central circle are eight 
ovals eaoh containing some divinity, as in the 
usual figures of the Dikpala-mandala. Above 
the iahlcha B r a h m a is easily recognized, seated 
asoetio-fashion on his lotus, four-armed and 
three-faced, occupying theplace usually assigned 
to Siva or fs3.ua. Below him is I n dr a, regent 
of the East, holding his vajra, with his wife 
Bnchi or* Indr&ni, on the elephant Airavati. 
Next to him is Agni, god of fire and regent of 
the South-East, on his ram, and above him a fly- 
ing figure, probably of Dhfirma or Smoke. 
Below Vishnu is a figure on a lion with an 
attendant, which might be taken for S fi r y a 

and his charioteer A run a, but it is probably 

Tama, the regent of the South, who is described 
in the MaUya Pwrdna (adh. cobd.) as seated 


t If both these figures were not intended to be female, 
the one kneeling on Viebw’e right might he &va or lain* 

The DiWpAlakaa, or Ashtodikap&lakas, with their valumas, 
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on a sinh&sana. The next, in the place of Nir- 
riti, is mounted on a horse, like Mangala, 
the Hindu Mars* The figure on the left of the 
panel is dshdsana gatam — seated on a sort of 
shark as his vehicle; the position is V a tu- 
na’s, and as he is given this vehicle in the Matey a 
Pur dm, instead of a stag, and here has also the 
pdsa, or snare, the emblem of Varana, we must 
suppose it is intended for him* The next, on 
the deer, might be taken for Soma or Chan- 
dra, but in the Pdnakhanda (adh. v.) of the 
Ohaturvarga Ghintdmani , Yayu, the Dikpala of 
the north-west, is described as seated on a deer ; 
and that at the top is probably intended for 
Chandra, who sometimes takes the place of 
Kuvera, as lord of the North4 Knvera is 
sometimes figured as borne by a ram, Chandra 


on a hare, in a chariot, &c. 

The third panel represents the compartment 
at the east end of the verandah, where again 
the figure in the centre is doubtless intended for 
P r a d y u m n a, the son of Krishna, an incarna- 
tion of K 4 ma, and one of the four Vyuhas of 
Vishnu, two-armed, with his club in the 
right hand, seated on a pair of makaraa , and 
attended by two female chauri- bearers — perhaps 
his wives R a t i and P r i t h i, The rest of the 
panel is filled by four square compartments in 
the corners, and as many oblong ones at the 
sides. The corners are filled with pairs, and 
in one case three figures — males and females 
much in the style of the flying attendants above 
both Bauddha and Hindu images ; and the side 
compartments have pairs of figures with human 
and brute heads, and ending in ornamental 
arabesques. 

The next, being the second from the end and 
between this last and the first described, is ar- 
r ang ed in the usual style, having I n d r a seated 
(rather awkwardly, it must be owned) on hie 
favourite elephant, with an attendant holding 
the royal umbrella over his head as ancient 
king of gods. The eight smaller oval panels 
round him contain in five cases a pair— male 
and female — of gandharvas and apsarasa», and 
in the remaining three a single female, all appa- 
rently enjoying or contributing to rtevels, dano- 


are:-l Iudra, of the E., on 

the N.W.-a Bhokj 7, Kurwa, 

or, Chandra, of the N.-a adf-moring ohariMj and 8 , Ihfaa 
or livare, of tiie N JB.— a ball. 
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ing, and music : for, curiously enough, physical 
enjoyment is the only employment ever pictured 
in the Hindu S v a r g a ; intellectual or moral 
happiness is undreamt of. The corners are filled 
up with other varieties of the usual figures. 

The fifth panel f^om the east end, or that on 
the west side of the central one, has Brahma 
as its chief occupant, seajted upon his hahsa , 
three-faced and four-armed, with a very high 
<?ap, holding a sort of bottle — his kumandaln, or 
drinking vessel — in his upraised left hand, and 
a piece of samidh , or sacrificial wood, in the 
corresponding right. In the small oval to his 
right is probably Varu n a, and, according to 
some, the son of Brahma, seated on a sort of 
shark or maheira , and on the opposite side 
lndra, with his attendant, on his elephant ; 
above is T s a n a or Sivaon a bull, with some 
sort of sceptre in his hand, and an attendant 
running after him at full speed with an um- 
brella; and below, Yaraaas lord of the South, 
or foui’th cardinal point. In each of the four 
alternate spaces, which in this division are 
somewhat smaller, is a pair of figures — 
similar to those in the third panel described — 
probably V idyadharas, several of them 
apparently with small hags, perhaps of money 
or other precious offerings, or possibly vessels 
containing something strong. The corners of 
the outer square are filled iip iu the usual way, 
none of them being exact copies from any of the 
previous ones. 

The sixth panel contains in the centre per- 
haps Kama, Kandarpa (Makaradvaja), the 
Hindu Cupid, or-— as in the third — P radyum- 
n a, on a mahara , with a high . cap and earrings 
of very different shapes and sizes, holding in 
his right hand a bud with a long stalk. The 
eight little circular compartments surrounding 
this have been somewhat irregularly arranged, 
and the spaces between but indifferently filled 
up by water-lilies, sunflower, human figures, <fcc. 
The compartments themselves are occupied by 
Gandharvas and their mates the Apsarasas in 
nearly the same positions as in the last— doubt- 
less regarded as one of love and dalliance. The 
two upper corners are filled with birds, and the 
other two with malcaras treated in the usual 
conventional way. 


These by no means exhaust the sculptures of 
the first cave. The roof of the front aisle of 
the cave is likewise divided into compartments, 
in the central one of which are a male and 
female figure floating on clouds, much in the 
position of the pairs in the two last described 
panels of the verandah, roof, but the male carry- 
ing a sword and shield. The panels right and 
left of this are occupied by expanded lotus - 
fiowei's. 

The roof of the hall is divided into nine compart- 
ments, by divisions very slightly raised from the 
level of the ceiling. In the central one of the 
front row is a man or dma— perhaps A g wi- 
nding on a ram, with other figures, one before 
and another behind. In the compartment to the 
right or west of this is a pair of flying figures,, 
the male with a sword, but the group is 
defaced. In the left is a male with a sword, 
holding a shield overhead, and with him a 
small female. In the next row we have, in the 
centre, B r a h m fi on a swan, which apparently 
pecks at a figure which touches Brahma’s hand 
with Ins. In one of his left hands Brahma holds 
what appears to be a bag or bottle, and in the 
other a maid or rosary ; and a male touches his 
cheek with his hand. In the compartment to 
the right of this again is a dews, on a makara, 
holding up a circle or large ring. In the cor- 
responding one on tho left are three figures on 
an elephant, the second holding an umbrella 
over tho first (lndra ?). In the back row in 
the centre is a deva, three-faced, like Brahma, 
on a swan, and holding a irimla in his right 
hand, his left resting on his knee. Chauri- 
bearers accompany him before and behind. 
In the square to the left or east are two 
flying figures, the male with an offering, and 
the female with a round fan or mirror ; in 
that to the right are a pair of flying figures, 
the male with a sword ; but the group is 
damaged. The roofs of the side aisles are plain. 

On two of the pillars of the hall are inscrip- 
tions in Kanarese characters, the full meaning 
of which, however, has not been made out. In 
one of them occur the words —S&livdhana Saha 
varshambulu 1476 gunadi pram dthisarhvatsara 
ashddhaba , 11. Hence it§ was inscribed in a.d. 
1555, in the time of Sadisivad^yama- 


_ § by misreading the commencement of this inscription 
rfe' ^ S8 ] irae fi that it was dated in an era he read a 
Mala Mala, and which, he assumed to commence from th 


Nirv&na of Buddha, and taking this as 543 B.C., he made 
the date of the caye 1476 — 543 or 933' a.d. i See his His- 
torical Researches (Bombay, 1847), pp.60, 61, 
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haraya, tho successor of Kondaraja of Yfjaya- opposite hill. Again, on one of the pillars of 
nagara, mentioned below. Of the former, who the verandah is an inscription in three lines, 
reigned at least from a.d. 1552 to 1562, there thus transcribed and translated by Mr. J.- F. 
is a short inscription in an old temple on the Fleet, Bo. C.S. : — 

Transcription, 

[ l ] 6 obhakr u(£n) t tu ( tu) - sarnv at sarada Asada(AsMJfta) . su 15- 
[*] tu Komdaraja-malia(M)-arasugalu ka- 

[®] ti($£)sida kota(&a)lakke subham=asu(^tt) Sri 
“ May prosperity attend the bastion which the ' mentioned above, on a pilaster beside the figure of 
great king Kondar a j a caused to bo built on the Varaha. A faosimile of it has already been given 

fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of {the month) (vol. III. p. 305), with a translation, but, to render 

Ashadha, of the Sbbhakrit $anwctt$ara\\ l Sri !” this account more complete in itself, the following 

But the most important of all is the inscription, by Mr. Fleet may be inserted here : — 


[ l ] Rfcr ii 
[ 5 ] 

['] qfs*T; SR-^^q-lTCTf^frcT^ltfrRT- 

[ 5 ] 

[ a ] *FRT: . STCV 

[ 7 ] RftaFRTf 5T%I 

[ a ] er ) Rr- 

[°3 UPO qxqVRFRr *TT^qRT*Rr|cRr- 

C‘°3 * ^finrr%*rr»n q Rq4-c< i ft fRi 

[ n J cr^JFT *RT^Tf^r% § i J TR l rr jrrsRhqt qvPFORRW *rnw: jrt- 

[ l# ] ) <#*tr** ( srr ) wrrr^gf^rr*n:rrtq?rFT Rwflt* srfcRRROTT- 

[ 13 ] (ar) Rfir=FT(^r) <*33 tT*^r qR^rncRR^ 5 T^t qRravwvr 

[ 14 ] irrsmR^r gq-r=r^5TRi^3rwR|Rr fR R 'Trorr^RRT- 

[ l5 3 sq ^^ rreFr (^t) qR^nrefR er^R^q^iRVf^r- 

[ l7 ] %wrftwq' eRft-srgvqpTcrR ^srvror^Rr 

H 5^r^o| I^%cFFJT^If^ s ^(^)FT Vrrf^R [ll] S(q) 

[ ao ] qfOrrqflcPR: u 

[ 2l 3 q^q- q'5T cTFT WVT ?T3T [ll] R5RT TT^rTT 4T 4'W* 

[ 22 ] srsrer v$rf§r jrTrsTRrt SHRfqr [it] 

t 2 - 4 ] * 4RRT R R f^T W*™ ^RT 


[ M 3 frpr^r ftgggnr *r^rr% 

1! Probably the Saka, year 1465 (a.d. 1513-4). For fac- 
similes of the originals of these three memptions see 
Archaeological Report, Western Incfaa, 1874, plates xxxnx. 

XX ^ V iu the original this letter, 3] Is inserted below the fine, 
having been at first omitted. 


[n] sqrenffar; ll 

* In the original the ^ and the f are clear, but the first 
consonant of the compound letter has been effaced ; judging 
from the space left and the position of the the missing 
letter is probably but it might of course be *!> or 
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Translation. 

Hail! In the twelfth year of his prosperous 
reign, five hundred of the years of the royal in- 
stallation of the $ a k a king having expired*)-, $ r i- 
Mangalis vara, who is valorous in war, — whose 
two feet are tinted with the lustre of the jewels in 
the diadems of kings who have been caused to bow 
down before him by the edge of the sword which is 
wielded by his arm, — who is the sole auspicious 
abode of victory over the {whole) earth as far as 
the four oceans J, — who is a most excellent wor- 
shipper of (Vishnu as ) tfc® Holy One§, — who is bom 
in the lineage of the C h a 1 k y a s who meditate on 
the feet of Sri Svam£||, who are of the kindred of 
M&navya, who are the offspringof Hftrifci, and whose 
heads are purified by ablutions performed after the 
celebration of the Agnishtoma, Agnicha- 
yana, Yftjapeya, and Paundarika sacri- 
fices, and horse-sacrifices which cost much gold, — 
who is endowed with the three constituents of 
regal power*)]’, — who is the full moon of the sky 
which is the race of the 0 h a 1 k y a s* — who is pos- 
sessed of a body which is adorned with a multi- ; 
tude of many good qualities,— who has au intellect 
which is intent upon the true -essence of the 
meaning of all the sacred writings, 1 — who is pos- 
sessed of extreme strength and prowess and 
energy, — 'having erected a temple, an abode of 
the great Yishnu, surpassing everything 
which is celestial or human, fashioned with most 
curious workmanship, most worthy to be looked 
at on the surface of any primary or secondary 
division of the earthf, and having given rich gifts to 
Br Alimans in it on the holy full-moon of (the month) 
K&rtfcika, granted, 'on the occasion of the in- 
stallation of the image of the holy Yishnu, who 
destroyed the army of the enemies of the gods 
with his discus the shape of which is like that of 
the sun risen (again) after the destruction of the 
universe, the village called L a n j i s v a r aj, hav- 

f This inscription fixes the $aka year 490 as tlie com- 
mencement of the reign of Mangalisa. £5 aka 488 is the 
date obtained by Sir W. Elliot for his predecessor Kirtti- 
varmft I. This inscription also determines, with a preci- 
sion not hitherto, I think, attained, the commencement of 
the Saka era. The era has been considered to date iC from 
the birth of $&liv£hana, a mythological prince of the 
Dekkan, who opposed Vikram&ditya, the K&ja of TJjjayini.” 
It is here said distinctly to li date from the royal 'installa- 
tion or coronation of the Ssaka king.” (Prinsep's Useful 
Tables , p, 154, in Thomas’ edition of Ind. Antiquities , . 
yoI. II.)— J* F. F. 

X i.e., the northern, southern,, eastern, and western 
oceans.- 

§ “ Parama-bh&gavata,” a most excellent worshipper of- 
Bhagavftn or Vishnu. , 

j| A name of KArttik£ya or Mah&s$na, the god of war. 
This and the following two titles belong also to the kings of 
the older K&damba dynasty of Palftsika (see Nos, XXII., 
XXV., and XXVI. of my series in the Ind . Ant. vol. VI.), 
and probably to the Hugs of other old dynasties also. . * 

8c. % magesty, the power of good counsel, and the force 
of energy. 


ing mad© a daily observance the bestowal of food 
and alms upon sixteen Brfthmans for the pur- 
pose of offering the oblation to H&r&yana, 
and (having set apart) the remainder for the sus- 
tenance of wandering religious mendicants, — 
saying “ In the presence of the Sun, Fire, and the 
( guild of) merchants §, the reward of this ac- 
cumulation of religious merit has been made ovey 
with oblations of water to my older brother 
Kirttivarmfi, the lord of valour, who was 
sufficiently powerful to protect the whole circle of 
the earth, who was adorned with a canopy consisting 
of his fame which was propped up by standards of 
victory acquired in many battles in which there 
were melees of chariots and. elephants and horses 
and foot-soldiers, and which was bounded (only) 
by the waves of the four oceans Jj, and who was 
worshipped by gods and Brahmans and spiritual 
preceptors ; lot whatever reward belongs to (me 
ivho am) possessed of a desire to obey my brother 
accrue to mo,” (And this grant) is not to be 
diminished by any one ; (for) Land has been 
given by many and has been continued in grant 
by many ; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefit of it. Carefully continue, 
0 Yudhishthira, best of kings !, land that has 
been given, whether by thyself or by another ; con- 
tinuing a grant is more excellent than giving. He, 
who confiscates land that has boon given, whether 
by himself or by another, becomes a worm in the 
excrement of a dog and sinks (into hell) with his 
ancestors — (these are) the verses sung by Yy&sa. 

It only remains to notice the 6fch and 7th 
plates : they represent the greater portion of a 
frieze round the inside of the verandah of the 
second cave, which is also Y aiehnava. The 
figures are all small, but cut with considerable 
care, and are in remarkable preservation.^ 
The first scene represented, perhaps, begins on 

# This is the first id stance that I have met with of the 
name of the dynasty being spelt as “ Chalkya” j the usual 
form is Ch%hikya or Ohftlukya, and it is also occasionally 
written Chalikya. The early Ohftlukya kings appear to have- 
been very tolerant in matters of religion. In an inscription 
at Aihole (Ind. Ant . vol. V. pp. 67#*) in the Kalftdgi district, 
not far from Bftdftmi, we find FulikMt II., the nephew and 
successor of Mangaliaa, erecting and making grants to a 
Jain temple in the $aka year 506, and Linga or $aiva 
temples were erected and endowed, by others ox them. 

t The meaning of the compound bhibnibhdgdpa,” Ac., 
is obscure, and my interpretation of it may perhaps not 
be correct. 

t See note * to the transcription. 

§ The merchants,* or probably the chief men among 
them, constituted a village jury and investigated disputes, 
pronounced the results of trials by ordeal (see the Xftdamba 
inscription of Kittfir, Jour: Bo. Br . JR. As* Soc. vol. IX. pp,. 
804 et seqq .), and witnessed grants with a view to subse- 
quently proving them if required, Ac. 

||’ i.e., which spread over and enveloped the whole in- 
habited earth. 

% The artist has unfortunately intermixed the sections, 
from the two sides of the verandah. 


Indian j&ntiquary. 

SCULPTURES ON THE FRIEZE OF THE VERANDAH IN CAVE II. AT BADAMf. 
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the last section of the 7th plate, where we have, 
first, Krishna as Vishnu resting beside the 
P&rijataka tree, with Garuda behind him, and 
several other figures, among whom are doubt- 
less his wives Satyabhama and Rukmini, and 
the sage 1ST a r a d a under the tree ; then he is 
shown mounted on Garuda ; and, thirdly, go- 
ing out to do battle with an army of Indra, in 
which some of his numerous opponents are 
AgnI, Vanina, Tama, &c., mounted on elephants 
and on horses, continued also through the first 
section on the 6th plate. This is clearly enough 
the legend of the carrying off from Indra of the 
Piirijata tree by Krishna, as told in the Mari - 
vamm (adh. exxiii. to cxxxiv.). After this iol- 
low in succession the 4th, 2nd, and 5th sections 
on the last plate. Here we have first F ar a- 
y an a reclining upon S e s h a, with the lotus 
springing from Ms navel, and Brahma seated 
upon it; Garuda is at his feet pointing two royal 
personages who are struggling to the god ; 
these perhaps represent the wicked kings who 
oppressed the earth and rendered a new avatar a 
necessary. Beyond them two persons are abus- 
ing an ox, representative perhaps of D harm a 
or Religion, and a cow, of P r i t h n — the Earth. 
Then two others are supplicating Vishnu. The 
2nd section on the plate, which comes next 
on the walls, seems to represent Kansa be- 
tween two female chauri~he&ve>T8, perhaps Farada 
before him, then the hofise of Vasudeva, then 
Kansa having thrown the daughter of Yasoda on 
a stone sees her assume the form of E k a n a n s a 
(RarivaMa, adh. lix. and clviiL) or Durga. 
The next group perhaps is the apology of Kansa 
to Devakl and Vasudeva. Passing to 
the 5th section, we have Krishna sucking the 
life out of P fi t a n ii* > (atrophy) sent by Kansa 
as a nurse ; then his waking from sleep and. 
kicking over the cart beneath which his mother 
had laid him ; the killing of Va tsa sura or 
A r i s h t a, who had taken the form of an ox ; -f 
the relieving of N&lakubar and Mani- 
g r 1 v a, two sons of Kuvera who were turned 
into trees by the curse of a sage ; and the seiz- 
ing and killing of the Asura Dhenuka, who 
had assumed the form of a donkey. £ 

The next four sections are the 8th, 6th, 4th, 


and 2nd on the sixth plate. In the first of these 
Krishna is represented lying on a couch, play- 
mates beside him, cows licking his feet, and 
gopas or herdsmen standing by. In the next 
are gopis and gopas with pots of milk, cows and 
Krishna in the midst of them stoppiiig the way. 
And in the third are more of the herd, and 
Krishna slaying K e s i n, the brother of Kansa,” 
who assumed the form of a horse and attacked 
the Gopas, and of another enemy who took the 
form of the elephant Kuvalayapida. § Then 
on the 2nd section on the plate we have the 
Gopis and Gopas on the banks of the Ya- 
muna when Krishna brings Kaliya, the great 
F a g a, whom he had subdued, and Ms two 
wives. || 

The 3rd and 1st sections on the last plate 
belong to a different part of the legend : In the 
first of these we have Brahma, seated, and 
the gods or Suras assembled to ask his advice 
as to how they were to get the better of the 
Daityas. He advised them to churn the sea of 
The BMgavata Purdna then describes 
a contest which arose as to which should hold 
the head of V asuki and which his tail, while 
they used him as a cord wherewith to twirl 
Mount Mandara as a chum-stick. Here they 
are twisting him round, a Deva being at his head, 
and a Daitya, represented with an animal’s face, 
at the other side, hut not satisfied with the tail. 
Fext come Indra, Brahma, Siva, and others 
seated ready to begin the task, and still further 
along the Daitya has seized on the head of the 
serpent- king, which he considers it more honour- 
able for Ms fellows to pull by. The next scene 
is on the 7th section of the sixth plate, where, 
the A suras at the head and Devas at the tail, 
with Mount Mandara for a chum-stick, and 
Vishnu in the form of a K ft r m a or tortoise, as. 
a pivot, and helping in another form above, all 
are working with a will to chum out the amrita, 
or ambrosia, that is to make them immortal. In 
the 5th sectiou ou the same plate the gods are 
assembled, and Indra, who had got charge of 
the amrita , is delivering it to V a r u n a. Under 
the pot is the shining chahra of the gods, who 
stand on each side, while on the left, Garuda, 
the son of Vinafca, as described in the Mahd~ 


* 

lxii. 

t 


t 


CXKX 


Bh&gavata Dasmakanth. adh. vi.; Harivayhsa, adb. 

Hariv. fir., lad., and term.; BJiag. Das* viL 
Bhdg. Das. x. and viii. ; Ewivatlito, tete, also hv., civ,, 
cxlvi., clviiL, and eexlii. 


§ Hariv. adh. texx., chin., ctevu., and Mocv., also xte* 
nv., clviiL I] Hariv. adh. bmu., box. 

gee Viahmi Pwr&rya, Bk.L c.ix. (H. H. Wilson VtrausZ. 
vol. I. pp. 142ff.) ; Mahdbhdrata, amritomanthana $arva )t 
idh. xvii. ; HarivajhSa, adh. ccxiv., ooxv, . 
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bhdrata , is coming to carry it off. In the next 
section he is seen speeding off with it, and then, 
having placed it at the entrance of the dwelling 
of the N a g a s, Indra meets him and strikes him 


with his vajra, which, however, does him no 
harm, ho having previously mot Vishnu, who 
granted him immortality without the use of 
the anirihL* 


MISCELLANEA. 


HEMADPANT (ante, p. 277). 

On the fall of the Chftlukya dynasty of K a 1- 
yana in the end of the twelfth century, the 
Y ft d a v a s of Devagi ri established a kingdom 
in the northern Bekhan. The kings of this lino 
are thus enumerated*)- : — 

1. Bhillama or Bhallamdeva...Saka 1110, 5 years. 


2. Jayafcugadeva or Jaitrapala. 1115, 17 

3. Singhana Deva, his son ... 1132, ? 

4. Kandarai or Krishna DGva. 1170 ? ? 

5. Mahadeva, his brother 1182, 11 

6. Rnmachandra deva, son of 

Krishna, styled also Raya 
Narayana, Raya Pitamaha, 

Dvftrftvati parivridha ...... 1193, 39 

7 . Sankara Deva 1232, 2 


At the commencement of the Vrata Khanda of 
his Chaturvarga CJdntdman i, Hem a d r i gives this 
genealogy as far as M a h a d e v a, in whose reign, 
he says, he became “ minister with possession of 
all the regal powers. (?) The capital was D c v a- 
g i r i in Setun a-d e s a.” J His own pedigree 
he gives as — V a m an a of the Vatsa-gobra, “ from 
him Vasudeva, a very learned Brahman, from 
him Kam a-d e v a, and from him H email r i 
Sfiri. Dr. Bhaft Daji, in a paper just quoted 
from, says that, “ according to- tradition. Hem a- 
dri ‘was of the Madhyandiniya Sakha of the 
Sukla Yajur Yeda.” The works attributed to him 
are — (1) Chaturvarga Chintdmani, a treatise on 
Dharma Sastra, in five Kkandas, viz. 1 Vrata 
Khanda , 2 Ddna Khanda , 3 Tirtha Khanda , 4 Moksha 
Khanda , and 5 Parises ha Khanda , but the third 
and fourth of these sections are as yet un- 
known except by name ; (2) Muktdphala , which, 
however, belongs rather to Vopadeva, who was 
patronized by Hemadri§ ; and (3) Apirvedarasd- 
a commentary on Wagbhatta’s medical treatise 
called Ashtdng a- hriday a, in which the author men- 
tions that he was the Mantri of R a m a r ft j a. 
His date may therefore be fixed as a.d. 1250-1300. 

# For much help in tracing the meaning of these scenes 
on the frieze, as well as for some important' information 
respecting those in the panels immediately preceding, I am 
indebted to Pandit Bhagv&nlHl Indraji. 



J Jow. Bo. Br. JR. As. Soc, vol. IX. p. 164. 


See Monier Williams; Indian Wisdom , p. 178, — who 
Hemadri 'king of Devagiri/ Conf, Weber in Ind. 
Ant. vol. VI, p. 161, note J. H. H. Wilson describes the 
DdmahernAdH (Mackenzie Coll . vol. I. p. 32). or D&na- 
khanda of the Chaturvarga Chint&mmii as <f by a writer 


Ho seems to have been a zealous kmiplo~huilder t 
and doubtless many of the temples known as 
H o m a <J p anti scattered over Khamlesh and 
the Haidarabad territory owe their origin to him ; 
many others going by the same name derive it 
merely from similarity of stylo and ago. — E d. 

PLATE OF A SYRIAN SiSANAM. 

This grant, now in the possession of one of the 
rival Syrian metropolitans at Kofctayam, is writ- 
ten on nine sides of five copper plates ; the first 
seven pages are in old Tamil -Malayaiiun or V a t- 
t cl ub tu characters, apparently written by 
different hands, tlio letters in places indistinct, 
being injured by the breaking of the plates, and 
corrosion. They record an endowment to the 
T a r i s a. church at Knuiganur by one M a r v & n 
S ap i r Is o, the church being said to have been 
built by a certain I b 5 dft t a v tr ft i. The grant 
was made with the sanction of the palace- 
major (probably the commissioner of Peru m HI 
SthHnu R a v i G u p t a), and with the concur- 
rence of the Ven ft du (or Travaukor) rftja. Tho 
two sides given in the accompanying plate 
contain the names of the witnesses in three dif- 
ferent characters and languages, viz. eleven names 
in the Kulic character and Arabic language, ten in 
the Sassanian Pallia vi character and language, 
and four in the Hebrew character and Persian 
language. Among the names in the latter charac- 
ter are those of H a s a n ’A l i, I s h a q, M i k i ft i 1, 
and A b raham. 

The grant probably belongs to the early part 
of the ninth century : it has been translated by 
Dr. Gunderi (Madras J ournal of Literature and 
Science , vol. XIII. pp. 116, 123-135), and com- 
mented on by Dr. A, Burnell (see hid. Ant vol. 
III. pp. 310fL), Dr. E. W. West, Jour. E. As. Soc, 
N. S. vol. IV. pp. 388-391), and the late Dr, M. 
Hang (Essay in An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary , 
1870, pp. 80-82). 

patronized by H e in ft d r i, a man of rank, whose name is 
therefore affixed to the performance ; in general, the works 
named of Hemftdri are attributed to Vopadeva, who 
was patronized by him, and Hemftdri is said to have 
been the minister of a king of D e vagi ri : in this 
work he is entitled Mabftr&j&dhir&j a.” May not 
the name of Hemftdri’ s father, as read by Prof. 
Weber, and the name of his grandfather, as read 

by the late Dr. Bhfift D&jt, have arisen ont of a copyist's 
mistake, making the son of Vasudeva into ? 

The three Hemftdris of Prof. Weber are evidently one and 
the same. 
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Dvaraka 

3 

D vdrasa m udra 

191 

Dv&ravatisabka 

206 

Dvyd&rayaJcosha 

180-86 

Edevolal 

91,93-4 

eel (electric) 

12.9 

■Egypt 

42, 238 
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Ek&ksh&s..... 431 

Ek&naha& 365 

Ek&ngayira 198 

Ekapadas 134 

Elagamukanda 318, 325 

Elapura , . 

Elephanba 99 

elephants 124, 238-41, 333, 347 

Ellamma 139 

Elliot’s Hist, of India 226-8, 234 

Elumpundale 88, 90 

ElurfL, Ycrulon 33, 74-5, 99 

Embolima 947 

emerald * 272 

Enobokoitai 1334 

.Era of the Seleucuhe 218 

Eran inso 46 

Erannoboas 130-1, 338 

Eratosthenes 116-7, 126-7, 247 

etdye, etina , etiya , e$a 158 

Etruscans 42, 275 

Enrypylos 941 


Faizi ^4 

Faqtrs 930 

Farang Kh&n 6 

Farukhsir 146 

Fatemites * * 931 

Fatuji ® 

Forgusson, J.37, 41, 103, 144, 146-8 

Forishtah 3, 331 

Finch 145, 147 

Fitch, 145 

Foe-Jcoue-ki ^ 

fountains '5 

Freoling, E 57 

Fryer’s Travels 278 

Funan 228-9 


Gadaginsc 

Gades 

GaotalavMra 

Gagnon 

GajabS.hu 

Gajjanaka 

Gakulam 

Gallitalutm, Gahalata 

Galmodroesi • 

Galpota 

Galvih&ra ■ 

Gambhira Deva E&ja 
GambhOta 


88 

335 

318 

1,8 

„ 318-21 

186 

318, 325 

342 

338 

327 

326 

142-3 

... 198-9 


Ganapati, Ganesa 34, 229 

Gandara, G&ndh&ras 246, 269, 2/2, 


316, 344 

Gandharvas 174, 263 

Ganesa Pah&r *..*.33-5, 39 


Ganga, Ganges 62-3, 69, 70, 114-16, 
121, 125-6, 130-31, 272, 339 


Gangadas 2 


Ganga Permanadi. . . . 

100-101 

„ Eajesvara 

2 

Gangaridai 

121, 337-9 

Gardhaba-nadi 

50, 53 

Gardabhasena 


Garga 

282, 288 

Garg&s 

306 

Garjanakas 

„ 186, 195, 198 

Garuda ... 49; 271-2, 356, 358, 365 

Gauda 

62, 286 

Gaud&s 

169 

Gaudavadha 

144 

Gauli E&jas 

2 77 

Gaubami 

276-7 

gdyatri 

334 

Gedrosia 

246,343 

Geographi Grceci Minores ...... 113 

Geretse 

343 

Ghadahadik& 

194 

Gh&riy&vali 

196 

Ghiyasu’d-dtn 

3 

Ghor (Gozan) 


Ghdsadi 

206, 208 

Gipsy language .... 

40 


79 



Giridharpur 

217 

Girijd (P&rvati) .... 

52 

Girnar ■ 

, 40, 43, 46, 190 


228 

Godharft 

..7, 16, 190, 274 

Gogiarei (Kokaris) . 

342 

Gohadesvara 

50, 56 


13 

rin'Unla 

191 

Goldschmidt, Dr. P 153 

Golds t ticker, Dr. .. 

107ff. 

Golkonda 

235 

Gonanda 

265-74 

Gonardiya 

305 

Gondal plates 

16, 17 

Gonds, Gondur ... 

233 

Gonik&putra 

305 

Gopldak&l& 

,170, 297 


274 


Govardhana... 

5.17, 216 

Govinda 59-69, 72, 180, 357 

Gozan (Ghor) 

330 

Grishma 

,28,218 

Growse’s Rdmdyana of Tulsidds 160 


- 309 

Grueber, J 

310 


42 



Guhasena 



Guhasura * 358 

Guhyakas 357 

Gujarat 1-3, 63 

Gullavelendaru 88 

Gunamati 9 

Gunthav&da 204 

Gupta insc. and coins ...43-6, 48, 57 
Gfrrjara 63, 70, 188-9 

Habarane insc 319 

Hafiz 228 

hadha, haka 160 

Haidar&bad 72 

Haihayas ~91, 93 

Halaraja '270 

Hal&yudha 294 

Hall, Dr. F 49 

HSlol..., 5 

Halsi 22 

Hambantota insc 318, 320 

Hamiradeva 2, 8 

Hampe 85 

H&msalapura 199, 203 

Handarike 74 

handicraftsmen 23/ 

Hanuman Bahuka 309 

Hanumanta 138 

Haranika 40 

Haraouvatis, Haraqaiti 246 

Hareshapnra 9k; 93 

C Hari 74-5, 289, 291, 294, 301, 3£?-& 

Haridw&r ** 130 

Harihara 91, 162 -358-9 

Hariman 314 

Harip&la - 213 

Harischandra 175, 287 

Haritl 31,32,74,87 

Harivarm& 22, 30-31 

Harivijaya 267 

Harshagani .....180, 189-90 

Harshavardhana 61, 78, 87 

Hashtr 274 

Hastavapra, Hastakavapra ... 10 

Hastinapur 309 

Hastings, Warren 310 

Hastis&m 274 

H&thab, Astakapra 10 

Hau|g, Dr. M 160, 27S 

Hauram Halba 219 

Haz&ra ( Arsareth) 319 

Heber, Bishop ..146, 148 

Hekataios 113, 125 


Hemachandra ...180, 186, 232, 278 
Hem&dpant, Hemadri, 161-2, 169, 
170-71, 178, 277, 286, 366 

Hemanta 218 

Hemaos. 125 
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HemodosMts 120, 125 

Heckles ...122-3, 243, 246-50, 344 


Herbad 

Herbert, Sir T. 

herdsman 

Hermos 

Herodotos 

Hesidrus 

hefcairism 

liete , hevam, hi • < 


312 

145 

237 

124 

113, 124-5 
,115, 336-7 

275 

160 


Himalaya 

214, 274 

Hindowtames , La Langue , &c. ...160 

Jlipparchos 

126 

Hippokles 

115 

Hiranyakasipu, Hiranyaksha 356-7 

Hiwen Thsang 9, 10, 

13, 61, 63, 229 

hockey 

221 

Hodgson, B. H 

95, 98 

Holi ' 

79 

Homer 


hoopoe 


Horatse..... 

341 

Horil..,.. 

271 

Hormos 

83, 215 

horses 

.238-9 

Jiotu 

160, 

Hoysala Belalas 

101, 277 

Hrishikesa 

358 

Hudaspes 

.,121, 248, 340 

Hudrakai 

947 

Hurray On 


‘Y \6[d>iot 


Hungund 


hunters 



Hupanis 121, 125, 130-31, 339 

Huphasis 

..115, 130, 340 

husbandmen 

.123, 236 

Huvishka 


Hyperboreans 


Hyrkanian sea 



Iberia 134, 248 

Ibn Asir 185 

Xbn Khurdadba 64 

Idanthursos 246-7 

I<*ar * 1,60 

Ikhtiy&r Kh&n 3, 5, 6 

Ilanji 279 

ima f imdya .... 157 

Imaus . . 337 

Indarjal «. 160 

India 113, 120ff. 


India , Wheeler’s History of ... 329 
Indika of Megasthenes 113 ff., 236£L, 


333ff. 

J ndila 196 

Indra 361-2, 365 


Indradyumna 175 

Indram ; ...60-63, 74, 361 

Indraraja 60, 63, 72 

Indravada 210 

Indu 3 58 

Indus, riv 120, 339 

Xnganapat, Ingnoda ...49, 50, 55-6 

Ihginisamgama, riv 25 

Inscriptions... 9, 22, 59, 72, 75, 85, 
136, 180, 216, 226, 318ff. 

lobares „ -2 49 

lobas 347 

Ir&vati 119 

Isari 337 

Isis 351 

Isvara 102 

ItilaK&lhari 199 

iya t iyam 158 

Izgi 337 

Jacquemont, Mons 146 

Jagaddeva 189 

Jagadekamalla 1 39-4 1 

Jagadrudra, Jagattunga. 62, 64, 72 

Jah&n Panah 4 

Jainas 149-50, 218 

Jaitrap&la 366 

J&jali 257 

Jalajalochana 357 

Jalodbhava , 270 

Jalora 274 

J amadagni 1 139, 26 1 

Jambudipasi 158 

J ambudvipa 156 

Jamkara 176 

Janaka 274 

JandkiMangal 309 

Janamejaya 269 

jdnamtu 158 

Janardana 180, 35/ 

Janmdshtami-vratodydpanam ... 169 

Japanese Song . 107 

Jarakong Vamba 219-20 

Jarasandha 261, 269, 272 

Jarrett’s Nalopdkhydnam 331 

Jasdaninsc 43, 46 

Jats 3' 

Jaugadainsc 149 

javhdr , 4 

Jayabhata 63 

Jayagoba 327,329 

Jayakarna. \ 04 

Jayakirfcti 27 

J ayantwrata 1 63£E. 

Jayapida 301, 304 


Jayasixhha...l-8, 65, 139-40, 187-90, 
196, 198-204, 213-14, 267 


Jayateavara 78 

J ayavarm& 49 

Josalmer * 9 

Jefcavan&ramo 326-7 

Jethvas... 191 

Jettha Tisso 320-21 

Jews 244 

Jh&lor 8,9, 274 

Jhinjhuv&(pi 193 

Jhujhar KliUn Habshi 7 

jihvdmuliyd * 47-8, 136 

Jin&laya 100 

Jiyanta 25 

Jinendra 24-30, 139 

Jitkaran 2 

Jivika 219 

Jiyanta 25 

Jodhpur , 1# , 8, 60 

Johanna of Naples 215 

Johnson, F 161 

Jolly’s Institutes of Ndrada ... 332 

Jomanes 115, 336-7 

Jonar&ja 267 

Josephus, FI 248 

jng 286-7 

Jun&gadh l y 3 

junglies 234 

Junnar Caves and insc 33-43 

Justinus 1,13 

JyeshbhasarroU . 74 


Kabir 231-2 

Kabitsambandh 309 

K&bul (Kabulitai) 116, 125, £30 

Kach&r 95 

K »cWh 3, 184-5, 194 

Kadambas 22-32, 100, 101, 364 

K&daroli insc. . . 1 I39, 

Kadi plates jqq 

Kaduvapav^pu 9 j. 

Kahagal-vih&ra 322 

. Kaikos riv 105 

Kail, Kayal 215- 

Kail&sa 272, 359 

Kaitabhajit .. 357 

Kaiyata ....107-12, 305-6 

K&ka-bali . 313 

K&kavanno Tisso *, 321 

Kakkala 60, 62; 65, 72 

K&kusthavarm& 22-7 

K&la 359 

Kal&dgi 35, 

K&lambhras 93 

K&lanemi _ 288 

Kalanos, Calanus 245-6, 334-5 

Kdlanirnaya 162 

K&l&pakapatha 13 
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Kalasa 269 


kdldya 


KaXe 

245 

Kalhana 51-2, 218, 264-8, 301 

K&lhari 

196 

K&lidasa 

141,232 

K&lima 

141 

Kaiindi *. 

272, 291 

Kalinga, Kaiingse 127, 130, 327-9, 


337-8 

Kahjdna 


Kalinipaxa 

....115, 336-7 

Kalivallabha 

62, 69, 72 

K&liya 174, 177, 

288, 291, 365 

Kaliyuga 

219, 272 

Kalka (BhavAnt) 

2, 6-8 

Kalkin 

179, 358 

Kalliene 

183 

Kalligra 

130 

Kallisfchenes.. , 

113 

KalnMu 

100, 103 

kalpadruma 

161 

Km 

196, 1 99 

Kaly&na 59-61, 72, 79, 139,144, 181-4 

kalydna 

245 

Kamadeva 

.. 141, 361-2 

K&mMevi 

2 

Kamalakara ... 

168 

Kamar&ja 

271 

Kambali 

210 

Kambeyl 

199 

Kambodyans 

328 

Kamboika 

184, 192 

Karabojas 

114 

K&nad Deva 

8 

Kanara 

42 

K&nauj 

59, 60, 181-3 

Kfmchi 30, 61, 78, 85, 87 

Kandahat 

185 

Kandarai 


Kandarpa 

362 

Kang... 

220 

Kanbcri 

33,43 

Xanishka... 154, 216, 218, 267, 304 

Kank&ii 

218-9 

Kanna 

78 

K&nnanur 


Kansas. 173-7, 283, 288-9, 294, 350, 


365 

Kant&ji Xadara B&nde 

7 

Kanfchd, -durga 

184-5 

Kanthkot ... „ 

184-6 

Kapatesvara 

271 

Kapila 


kapi 

158 

Kapil&varfca 

0]0 

Kapisa 



K&pya Pantachala 


Karachi 


Karadi 


Kanile 

2/4 

Karanjapatra, 

91, 93 

KardS. plates 


Kardamapati 


Karejil 

231 

Karira 

190 

Karka I 

60, 62-5, 72 

Karkd- Chhand ...... 


Karkotaka 

266t8 

Karlen 

33-4 

Kama 

50, 186, 191, 195 

Karnadeva 

198, 200, 213-14 

Karnaditya 

182 

Kamapravaraxnas 


Karnataka 

.61, 64, 212, 227 

KamOl 

85, 88 

kartazdn 

128,349 

Karfctikeya 

..27, 74, 87, 118 

Karur 


Karvesurigodu ... 

94 

Kasinathopa&hy&yj 


Kasmir 

105, 148, 264-74 

Xaspapnros 

343 

Kassapo 

323-4 

Kasyapa 

78 

Kasyapa 

267-71 

hatd, kate , katu 


Katapugdn 


KatTidsaritsdgara. . . . 

40- 

K&this, Kathiawad 

183, 337 

Kathmandu 

96-7 

Katkaris, Katodis . 

234 

Kattageri 

137-8 

K&ty&yana 

...112, 304, 307 

Kaukasos (Caucasus) 124-6, 133, 


247-8 

KauMfca 

339 

Kaum&ri 

74 

Kaumodaki 

357 

Kaus&mbi 


Kausika 

90, 263 

Kaiistros (Caystrus) 125 

kmstubha 

....68, 170, 356 

K&veri 


K&vi plates 


K&yal 


K&yavya 


Kekhoi Lalthaba.... 


Kekiriawa 


Kilos 


Kelts (Celts) 

244 

Kerala 

..61, 85, 87, 93 

kerkidn 


Kern, Prof. H 

39, 218 


Ker ukes „ 346 

Kesava 140,281,357 

Kesava-Chakrabhrit 271 

Kesin 177, 365 

Kbachar 337 

Khadg&valoka 61, 72 

Khafi Kh&n 235, 331 

Khagendra, KhagI 273 

X<“P< 245 

Kkalifs 216, 231, 303 

Kkalsi insc 143 

Khamba and Thoibi ......... 219-26 

Khambhat 5 

KMmbhila 199 

Khamnu 220-25 

Rh&ndesk 1, 6 

Kharepafcan plates 60 

Kharja nadi 50 

Khasira 337 

Khedrapur insc 88 

K beta grama 23-4, 27 

Kbicbi Choh&ns 1, 2 

Kbicbivada 1 

Khmers „ 228 

Kboaspes . 246 

Khonamusha 273 

khudakd 158 

Khuyaham 274 

Kiggatnddu 100, 101 

Kilakarei 80 

Kinam 230 

Kira 64 

Kir&tas 114, 133-4, 337, 3 49 

Kirmde insc 32*2 

Kiritin 357 

Kiriwehera 329 

Kiriya 64 

Kin-had© 133 

Kirtikaumudi ; 16 

Kirtfci 1 30 

Kfrttivarnid 22, 73-4, 77, 87, 90, 

93, 364 

Kiru-K&g&m&si 91, 93 

Kis... 83 

kiti .. 158 

KittePs Ursp . des Lingacultus.. 278 

Kiw Wl-Mulk 4 

Kleisobora 249 

Klitarcbos 135 

Kochchadei Varm& 142 

Kochr6 insc 162 

Kodaga, K5dagu . 99, 100 

Koimbattir 214-15. 

Kokaris 340 

Kokonadas, Coconad© 342 

Kol&ba 233 

Kol&lapura 101-2 
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Kolhapur coins 275 

Kolis .....6, 186, 233 

Kolkei, Ko\x 0L 50 

Komalmer .. 63 

Kondaraja 363 

Kondaske 344 

Kohgani-MahMhiraja 23 

Konganivarma 100 

KongO or Ganga insc 99U. 

Kongyamba 221-6 

Konkana 63 

Kononmei-Kondan . 143 

Konndr insc 140 

Kopaldurg 228 

Kophes 246 

Korasibie *344 

Koreish 231 

Korkei 80-83, 279 

Kortalum .. 279 

Koringa 130 

KopovSa, KaXovvSa 129 

Ka>pv 80 

Kdfci 80 

Kottayam 42, 216 

Kradeuas 249 

Krichehhra 78 

Krishna 171-80, 248, 260-1, 269, 
272-3, 349-53, 365 

Krishna 88, 90, 105 

K?ishnad&sa 285 

Krishna janmdshtami..A6lf£., 2816:., 

349ff. 

Krishnaji 7 

Krishna-raja 51-2, 60-68, 72 

Krishnavarma 22 

Krishnavarmadeva.. 23 

Krittikas 27 

KntyacMntdmani .... 167 

1cr6&a 126, 238 

Kshatrapas 43-7, 57-8 

Ksliatriya 252-3, 258, 262, 316 

Kshemendra 269 

Kshipr& riv. 50 

Kshiti B$.ja (or Pati) 51 

Kshudrakas 247 

K teslas 113, 116, 118,126, 131, 133, 
135, 246 

Kubja Yishmivardhana 73 

Kublai KMn 229-30 

Kuchara - 162 

Kuda caves 33 

Kuilaya 210 

Kukadi riv. * 35 

Taila 275 

Kulaaekharadeva .142-3 

Kulatthav&pi insc 323 

K&ltl...... 98 


Kumae 

Kumal 

220 , 222 

Kumara 

270 

Kumaradatta 

27 

Kumara Gupta 


Kumarapala 154, ISO, 186, 195, 198, 


200 , 213-14 

Kumdrapdlacharita 

180 

Kuman, Cape 

80 

Kumarin 

95, 97 

Kumaun 

95, 97 

Kumbhipaka hill 

25, 29 

Kumpu Hawal 

2 

kunai 

279 

Kunala 

150 

Kunti 

262, 3X6 

Kuvajalapura 

....101, 103 

Kuralx 

210 

Kurambas, Kurubbars 

41, 230 

Khrchaka mendicants . 


Kftrma avat&ra 355, 358, 365 

Kuropolis 

345 

Kuros (Cyrus) 

. 246-7, 250 

Kuruh&ra... 

2 7 b 

Kurukshetra 

... 138, 142 

Kurupakere 

94 

Kurus 

..260, 272-3 

Kusa 

273 

Kushaloda 

206 

Kusinagara 

327 

kusti 

314 

Kusumapura 

114 

Kutb-Minar 

145, 147 

Kutbul Mulk Saiyid 

’Abdullah 


236 

Kutira 

40 


Kuvera 118, 271, 361 


Lehan&dri 

lekhdpeta 

Lenaios 

Levara .. 

Lhasa 

Libya 

Lichhavi insc. ... 

Lidar 

likhdpaya 

Liladevi 

Lilapura 

Limb&ji 

Ling a worship ... 
Livingstone, Dr. 

Lo'i 

Loka-kal era ... 
Lokamahadevi .. 
Lokaprakdsa ... 
Lakes varadeva . 

LolAb 

Lolora 

Luang 

Lucian 

Lhnapasa 

LunavftdS. 

Lycians 


35 

159 

loo 

273 

96 

120 

43 

273 

159 

181 , 196 

196 

4 

278 

41 

229 

58 

85 , 91 

10 

85 

274 

273 

220 

338 

199 , 203 , 206-12 

9 , 17 

275 


Maccocalingas 337 

Machhi Ha veli 7, 8 

Mackenzie Col 227 

Macrobii 135 

Madakulam 142 

madamadakkat-tdU 280 

Mn 1 dan-al-hikmat 160 

Madanaratna .169, 178 

Madari 2/5 


MMhava 23, 161-2, 169-70, 178-9, 


Lag Yijayasingu Kit 328 

Labor 105-6, 146- f 

Lahftl 9! 

Laiharouba 22* 

Lakedaemonians 131 

Lakkunda 10Q 

Lakshmanatirtha 100 

Lakshmi 16, 37, 262, 350, 356, 361 

Lalitaditya 266 

L&lkot 147 

Lane, E. W 161 

Lanjisvara 364 

Lanka * 129 

Lassen, C 115, 130, 265-6 

Mta 16, 63, 184, 190 

Latage 128 

Laukika era 266, 268, 272 

Lava 270, 273 

188-90, 213 



358 

Madhumati .... 


Madhushdana 


Madonna 

351 

Madras 


M&dri 


Madrid .......... 

368 

Maduchana .... 


Madur& 


Madhyas 


M&gadlia 


Magama ......... 

320-21 

Maga-pafci 


Magha 


Mah&ban 

247 

Mahdbhdrata .... 

107, 118, 133-4, 


251-64, 315-17, 329 

Mdhdbhdshya ... 


MahMeva 

161, 171,277 

Mah&ddvaraja « 
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Mahadevapura 10 

Mahakala 91 

Mahakalattsewa 323 

Mabakdta . 254 

Mahanadi 127, 130 

Maharashtra 170 

mahdSabda ( pdncJia ) 139, 141 

Mahasena 27, 31-2, 364 


mdhatatd 159 

Mahdvamso 320-28 

Mah&vira 154 

Mahavrabin . 270 

Mahendra 151-2 

Mahendrapftla 43, 49 

Mahendrapratapa 78 

Makes varad&senaka 10 

Main riv., MaMw&si 79, 80 

MaMpala 213 

MahmM 6, 184-5 

Mahmud Bigarak 1-7 

Mahmud Khilfi 3 

Mahodadhi * 50 

Mahranli 147 

Maiandros riv * 125 

Maibis 222 

Maithilas 169 

Malada 339 

Malakatari 196 


M&lava 3, 4, 48-56, 63, 70, 188, 191, 



212 

Malavas 

39 

M&T&varftja 

64 

Malaya giri 

47-8 

Malegahw 

233 

Malci, Maleus Mt., Malli 

127, 130, 


338, 340 

Malei Arriyans 

...... 41 

Malepas 

101-2 

Malik Asad 

3 

Malik Ay&z Sult&ni 

4 

Malkhed, M&lkhet 

64-5, 180 

Mallinatha 

285 

Maltecorse 

341 

mamayd 

159 

Mamluk Bahrites 

215-6 

Manavya 31-2, 

CO 

tC 

i'-. 

t- 

Mandai 

200 

Manrlali 127,184, 193,203 

, 208, 212 

Mandanis 

..245, 334 

mandapa 

284 

Mandapaia 

253 

Mandara, Mt, 

...68, 365 

Mandei .....127 

, 130, 338 

Mandelslo, J. A 

145 


Mandeville, Sir J 145 

M&ndMtgi .> 5& 

Mandi ...... 135 


Mandisur 5 

Mandu 3-5 

Manga)a 361 

Mahgalisvara .....354, 364 

Mangs 234 

Manigriva 365 

Manipur 219-26 

Manjnsri 352 

Mankir (Malkhed) 64-5,180 

Manmodi bill * 35 

Mannar gulf 80 

Manning’s Mission to Tibet ... 310 

Manoharpur 218 

Manouchi, M 331 

Mansdra 185-6 

Mantrahtstra 48 

Mann 30, 252-4, 329, 332 

Manus by ay ajna 74 

Manyakheta (Malkhed) ...64-5, 180 

M&ra 326 

Maradarhkadawalakanda 318 

Marade 32 

Maramangalam ....81, 83 

Marasarva 63, 70 

Marco Polo 80-3, 215, 229-30 

Marignolli 229 

Markancleya 296 

Markham’s Tibet 310 

Marohae 341 

mai*riage 223 

Maru 69 

Mdrunchhamarumanna 85, 87-8 

Marvan Sapor Iso 366 

masd 159 

m&sakritya 169 

MasQdi ...... 64 

MasOra 194 

Mather, Dr. C 84 

Mathura 105, 154, 173, 216-9, 269, 


272 1 

Matrigupta 268 

M&trisarit riv 25 

Mauliyah 6 

Mauryas 149-50, 154 

Maya 174, 351 

M&yana 162 

M&yavatu... * 271 

Maying Imphal 219 

Mayilagastota 322 

Maytirakhandi 64, 71 

May bravarm&deva 23 

Medaphta 191, 212 

Medhurd 203 

Medi..... 6 

Megallsa (M&velas)..,. 341 

Megari (Mokars)....* 342 


Megasthenes 236E, 333ff. 


Mehdna 212-13 

Mehwdsi •. ,...79, 80 

Meithei 220 

Menandros 304 

Menelaos 125 


Merlcara insc 

Meros, Mfc 

Mers 

Meru , 

Merutunga 

Mesm (Mazaris) .... 
Mefchora (Mathura) 

Mevad 

Mhars 

Mihinda 

Mihintala , 

milibary class 

Milyas 

Mineri'insc 


23 

122, 247, 343-4 

191 

134, 248 

..181-4, 187-91 

342 

249, 340 

191 

234 

322-5 

318-25 

123 

275 

326 


Minkdju's-Sirdj 80 

Miraj plates 60, 65 

Mirat-i Alimacli 7 

Mirat-i Sikandri * 1-5 

misam 159 

Mithila 47, 257 

Mitra 357 

Mlechhas 274 

Mobed 312 

Modhera 192 

Modogalingse 337-8 

Modubae 338 

Moghs 837 

Mohini 358 

3MCohl, J: 161 

Moirang 219r26 

Molindaa 338-9 

Monedes (Mandai) 127, 339 

monkeys 12 7*8, 133 

Monommatoi 134 

Monopedes 134 

Moragollaewa 318 

Mor&mli 3 

Morbi plate 59 

Moorcrofb 97 

Morkhand& 64 

Morupi 341 

Mrigesa, Mrigesvarah 24-5, 29-34 

Mi’igesavarma 22 

Mfldawehera 318 


Mudhol 


230 


Mudrdrdkshasa 114 

Mugali-pufcras 218 

luUfiz Kh^n 4 

Muhammad Sh&h 3 

Muhammad&bad 4, 7 

Muharram 79, 230 

Mukt&phala 366 
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Muktapida 266 

Muktdvali 116 

Makunda ... •••** 358 

M&lanathadeva 184,193 

M&iaraja 181-214 

MUlesvara 200 

Molgirigala 318, 322, 325 

Muller, iyffl,x * .. ... 154 

Munawarul-mulk Bukhari ... 6 

Mundas 1-7 

Mundargi Eanga Eao 227-8 

Munis 272 

munis d 159 

Munja 49-51 

Munjala 189 

Muntakhab-al tovariJch ... 160 

MuntaJcha.hu l Lub&b 235 

Mura, Murari (Krishna) ...52, 358 

Murungahifcikanda ' 318 

Musharrah Fiqrd'i Bible 83 

Mushfcika 289 

Musikanos 132 

Musuniparu 88, 90 

Mutasiva 153 

Mufctukulam 214 

Muzaffar (Sultan) 4, 6 

»a, ?zem .... 158 

Nabha Ji 308 

Nabukodrosor 246-8 

Nadola plates 180 

Naddla 188 


Nandaha 357 

Nandavasana 210 

■Nandi 133 

Nandigad 22 

Nandikshefcra 271 

Nandipura 63 

Nandol 188 

Nandurbar * 1 


Narada 175, 177, 179, 301, 365 

Ndradiya Dharmasdstra , by Dr. J. 

Jolly 332 


Naranayya 139 

Nasasalar 312 

N&rasimha 16, 78, 357-8 

Naravarman 49 

Nar^yana..... 87, 198, 358, 365 

Narayan Das 308 

Nareaa 541 

Narendrabhavana 274 

Narmad& 53, 233 

Narsingh Deva 5, 6 

Nasik insc. and cares ...28, 33-43 

Nastikya 264 

Nasus 313 

Nat&uli 200 

Nayaka 213, 234 

Nayakadas 233-4 

Nayigalvihara 322 

Nearchos 113,117 

neatherds 123 

NeM r 215 

Neminatba 36 


Nongbal Chouba. 

220-26 

Nnyajua 

74 

Nuio m 

135 

numerals 


mirhags 

144-5 

Nyssa 

247, 341, 343 

O'che-lo 

9 

Odoric 

229-30 

Odomboera) (Udumbari) 341 

OLind 

247 

Okupedes 

134 

Olostne 


Omkarala 

200 

Onosikratos 


Oncsikritos 

,113, 117, 126,132 

Ophir 

82 

Opnsthodaktuloi < 

133 

0 ratun© 

341 

Ordabi© 

342 

Organaga) 

342 

oryida 

128 

Oriontal MSS. . 

107, 278 

Orissa 

41 

Ormazd 

314-5 

Orodes 

131 

Orrhotha ..... 


Orxuli© 

338 

Ossii 

343 

OfctorokorliE© ... 

134 

overseers 

124 

Oxudrakai 



N&ga.. 220, 270-71, 365-6 

Nagada 190,212 

N&gadeva 213 

Nagadraha .....49,54 

Nagajhari 49 

Nagamandala plates 23 

N&gar&ja 184 

Nagari numerals 42-8 

Nagavarmadeva 23 

N&gesa 303, 305 

N&gor 1 

Nahani Umarwan 1 

Nahap&na insc 46 

Naikras (Nayakadas) 233-4 

Naini T&l 95 

Nairs 316-7 

Nalakubar 365 

N&lchah 3 

Naloda 213 

NalopdJchyanam, by T. Jarretfc. 331 

Nal Saheb... 230-31 

Ndmamdld 308 

N&n&gMt insc 43-5, 154 

Naada - 177, 289-91 

Nandagiri 101-3 


Nereae (Nkaroms) 342' 

Nerire 94 

Nesei 342 

Nettukanda insc 319 

Newberry, F. 145 

Nigantha (Nirgrantha) 150 

Nikaia . 343 

Nikolas Damas - 133 

Nila 269-70 

Nilachhi 206 

Nilakantha 168 

Nilamatapurdna 267*70 

Nile riy. 120,125 

Nipal 43, 47, 96-7 

nipdta 107-8 

Nirgund „ 228 

Nirnaydmnta 166 

Nirnayasindhu 168,170 

Nirriti 307,361 

Nirupama. 62, 69, 70, 72 

Nirvana of Buddha 149ff. 

Nish&da 252-3, 258 

Nissanka Malla...; 326-9 

Nizamu’l-Mulk 4 

Nobund^(Nubeteh) 342 


Padma 271 

Padmamihira 270 

Padmanabha 179, 358 

padmdtrd 48 

Fddshdh Ndma 234 

Padumaya 28 

‘ Pahlanpur 63 

Palilavi 366 

Pahlmahl 63 

Paijavana 252 

Paithana 49 

paka t pakate, pakamasi 158 

P&la insc 43 

UaXaioyovoL 129 

P&laka 154 

palaJcamamtu , palaJcamte 158 

PalasiM 22-32 

Palatup&na 318 

Palesimunda 129 

Palhansingh 2 

Pali insc i. 216 

Pali 308 

Palibothra, Palimb othra 1 1 3 -7 , 122, 
126-7, 131, 339-40 
P&lit4n& 105 
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Palladius, De Pragma, nibus 334 

Pallavas 25, 30, 62-3, 69, 71, 78, 85, 
87, 93, 114. 

Palliya-karers 82 

Pallyams 83 

Pampariv., Pampakshctra...85, 88 

Pampliagoi 134 

Pahcliajana 356 

Panchakroshi 49 

P&nchala 50,112, 339 

Panchalcsvara 99 

Panchatantra 280 

Panchayuddlia 358 

Panch Mahals 16 

Pandai, Pandm 135, 342 

Pandaia 249-50,344 

Pandara 29 

P&ndavas 260-61, 272-3, 316 

P&adi 322, 324, 328 

Pandoro 135 

Pandreth&n 274 

P&ndukabhaya 153 

P&ndu Lena 33 

pangolin 346 

P&nclya ...61, 80, 82, 85, 87, 93, 143. 

Panikkankulam 318 

Panini ’ I07ff., 306, 317 

Panis 274, 313 

panjd 79 

Panjab 116,317 

Pank&s 231 

P&pas&dana 271 

papaye 158 

papermaking 94 

pdpotave 159 

Parakramab&hu 326-7 

Paramanaridadeva 141 

Paramos varabhat ta 71 

pdranam 166 

Parapamisos ...125, 247-8, 340, 343 

Parasangae 341 

P&rasava 253 

Para&urama .......88, 358 

Pargh&tn&m Sabeb 231 

Pdrij dta tree 365 

parrots 345 

P&rsi funeral ceremonies 31 Ilf. 

P&rsvan&tha, Mt 340 

'Partbalis 338 

Partualis 130 

Parv&ris SJ34 

Parvata 301 

P&rvati 57, 273 

pd4a 361 

Pa^chadangulayas 133 

Pass'alae .....338-9 

P&t&i R&wal 2, 8 


Pafcale 340-44 

Pataliputra 50, 114, 116, 131 

Pataliputrakas 306 

Patanjali 107, 110-12, 302-6 

pati 29 

Pafcia pul 7, S 

Patrokles. 1 13, 115, 117, 125-6, 241 

Pattadkal 85, 92, 354 

Paura 62, 72 

pdvatave 159 

pavatesu 158 

Paw&gadh, Pawakackal 1-5 

Pawapatx 2, 9 

peacocks 345 

pearls 249 

Pearl-pool 214 

Pedatrirse 342 

Pedekul . 88 

Peggu 100, 102 

Penna di Billi, Era 310 

Penuegadaiiga 100, 103 

Perdatu " 94 

Pergagam&si 94 

Perimula 340-41 

Periplus Maris Erythr 75 

Permmanadi 100-3 

Perum-al .. 100, 366 

Peter of Aragon 215 

Peukolaifcse 343 

phale 159 

Phamadevi 2 

Pbanri 229 

phattages 346 

Philo 244 

philosophers 123, 236, 242, 244 

Phimchad! 199, 203 

Pbraates 131 

pi, pipe 159 

Pi-lo-mo-lo 63 

pinda 37 

Pindar .134 

Pingala Rani 49 

Pinnei-'Kayal ** 83 

PipparikS. 53 

Pisachas 118, 176 

Pisacha-tirtha 50, 53 

Piscbel’s Sakmtald 232 

Pit&mbara * 358 

Pithora ^45 

Pitriyapia 74 

plava 3Q7 

Pleiades 27 

Pliny 1 14,-17, 125, 127-30, 135, 336ff. 

Plutarch 111? 135, 333 

Polonnaruwa 326-9 

polyandry 260, 275, 315, 

polygamy v .... ^75 


Poros 115 

Porphyrins 245, 

Posingse 342 

Prabandka Ghhitdmani 180, 184, 214 

Vrabaiidhakosha 180-81, 190 

Prabhasa 355 

Prabhiltayarsha, 62, 64, 71-2 

Praehyas 114, 128 

Pradyumna 361-2 

prahitaJca 218 

Praklada 357 

Prajapafci 252, 269-70 

Prajharika 194 

prdJcdrds 274 

Prakasendra 269 

Prakrit Grammar 278, 308 

Prakriti.... 359 

Pralambha 289 

prdsa 138 

Prasii, Praxii 113, 119, 127-31, 339- 

40 

Pratapaditya 266 

Pratapamalla 189 

Pratishtkana 49 

ISpavvLot, , Upa£iaK.o$ 114 

Pravarasena 268 

Preti 338 

Prinas riv .130, 338 

Prinsep, J ...34-5, 39, 40, 48 

Prishata 260 

Pritha 316 

Pritkavipaladeva 56 

Prifchi 361 

Pnthirdja Rdsdu ... 2, 160, 187 

Prithivi 356 

|- Prithu 365 

Pritlivi Kongani 100 

Prithviraja 2-8 

Ppithvivallabka 61, 64, 72 

PriyaDas 309 

Prometheus 247-8 

Ptolemaios Philadelplios ... 1 1 3, 115 

Ptolemy Cl 125, 233 

Pukhtu (Paktuke) 343 

Pulastinagara 326 

Pvdikesi...72-3, 75-7, 87, 90, 93, 354 

Puloman 357 

Pumas ^ 338 

Pun&...., 28 

Pundarikaksha 357 

Purelba 219-22 

P&rnamalla 191 

Purukhetaka 27 

Pur&ravas 249 

Purusha 359 

Purushottama 16, 17 

Pushyamitra 1.. 304 
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Pftfcana 176-7, 289, 365 

Pygmies 133, 135, 340 


qeblah 


33 


Rachamalla 100, 102 

Radha Surasanga 49, 50, 55 

Radhakanta Deva 170 

Radkanpur plates 59-62 

Raghavadeva 2 

Ragkoba 35 

Raghunandana 161, 167-8 

Baku 357 

Raisinghji 4 

Baji 181-3 

rdjadhirdjaparamesvara 61 

Rajagiriya cave 318 

Bajagriba 339 

Rajamalladeva 100 

Rdjamdrtanda 167 

R&japur 309 

Rajapuri 210 

Rajasekhara 180, 189 

Rajasiyant 208 

Rdjatarangini 10, 40-41, 50-2, 2l8, 
264fF.,30l, 304, 307, 316 

R&jmahal 127 

R&jputana 1 

Bakkiana 208 

Rakskasas 118, 129 

Rama, Ramachandra 161, 171, 179, 

186, 289, 366 

Ramadeva 2 

Ram G-aur 1 

RdmagitavaU 309 

Ramalinga 140 

R&m&nandis, Ramanujas 234 

R&mapunyavallabka 85, 88, 91, 

94 


Ramaraja 161, 277, 366 

jR dmdyana 259, 329 

Rdmuyana of Talsi Das... 160, 309 

R&mayasas 269 

R&mesvaram 80 

Ramgarh 97 

Ramnagar 50 

Ramusis 234 

Rdnd*.. 275 

Ranavada 204 

Raneloya 199 

rangdl ... 95 

Rangas v&mi- Peak 41 

Rangbo 93 

Ranigbat 247 

Ranthambor 1, 2, 8, 9 

Rarungae 341 

rasas . 270 


Rashidu’d-din 229 

Rashtrakfitas, Rattas ...16, 59-64,* 


70, 

140, 130, 183, 277 
71 


79 

Ratajima 


Rathod 

8 

Rjlthods — see Rashtrakutas. 

Ratnamdld 

180 

Rauni 

213 

Raurava hell ... 

56 

Ravisarmma ... 

90 

Ravivarma 

.. 22, 25, 27-30, 32 

reeds 

128 

Reinaud, M. ... 

64 


1 

Resin 

71 

Rhodopka 

115, 336-7 

Rinasinavasana , 

212 

Riskabka 


Rishyamfikha ... 

85 

Rivadi 

208 

Robertson 

116 

Roe’s (Sir T.) Voyage 278 

Rohini 

163-5, 180, 289-90 

Rudra 

270, 314 

Rudradaman .... 

43, 46-7 

Rudramahalaj'a 


Rudrasena, Rudrasimha 43 

Rfimi Khan 

5, 6 

rundra 


Rupnabh insc. ... 

149E 

Sabagras 

247 

Sabarrse 

127 

Sabda-brahrnan , 

260 

SabdaJcalpadruma 

170 

Sabkarmati .. k ... 

183, 187-8 

Saekinara 

274 

sacrifi.ce * 

307-8 

Sadan Shah 

7 

sad,ara ... 

314 

Sadasivadeva ... 

362 

sddhike 


S&dhyas 


Sagara 

88, 94 

sag-dkl 

312 

Sakajavasapa ... 

208 

Sahasa Malla ... 

329 

Sahasram insc. . 

149ff. 

Saifu’l Mulk 

4 

Saiyad Jalal 


Saiyad Mubarak 

7 

Sakai 

120, 148 

Sakambhari 

184, 186, 198 

Sakas... 

114, 337 

sakiye 



Sakra 328 

Sakt& 6 

Sakuni 274 

Sctkuntald by Pischel 232 

Sakya-GOmba 96 

$akya Muni ' 150-51 

Salabastrae 341 

Salakkanadevi 210 

Salakkan.es vara 199, 203-4 

Salice, Salike 129 

Saliv&hana 49, 332,351 

Salotgifinsc „ 60 

Salvas 342 

Salya 261,316 

'Sayavaioi 244 

Samanas 279 

Samangadh plates 59 

$am&njasa 274 

Samantasimha 181-2, 212 

Samarabriae 343 

Samarasimha rj .. 196 

Samayamayukha 168 

Sambraceni 343 

Samdhy&-Gang& 271 

samgha , samghddipati 154, 159 

Samgram&simha 212 

^aiiikara 168, 257 

&amkara deva 366 

Samk&syakas . 306 

SaMshepatithmirnaya 169 

Sampar& 204 

S&mp&v&d& 298 

Samprati 350 

$amskarasarin& . 91 

samvat ... 353 

caves 33 

$anasarm& 93 

Sanatlcnm&ra 175-6 

Sanatsuj&ta .. 256 

Sanchi 43, 105 

Sandhy&... 271 

Sandipani K&sya 355 

Sandrakottos,- Sandrokuptos 113- 
117, 124, 131-2, 153,250 

Sangboy Abhaya 322 

Sangkaka 40 

Sanghamitra 151-2 

Sangli plates 60 

Sangraha Siromani 160 

scuijnds 107-11 

$ankha 271 

fcWkhasura 366 

Sdnta 270 

Santisarma 78 

£dntivarm& 22, 25, 29 

S&p&dalaksha 200 

Sapadalakskiya 184 
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sapdmndldtisatd 159 . 

S&p&v&d& * «* 203 

Saptamatris 74 

Saptarshi 218, 266, 268, 272 

6ftrad& alphabet . 48 

Saram& » *. 313 

S&rangadeva 191, 213 

S&rangi 253, 344 

Sarasvati 192, 271, 357 

Sarmanai 243-4 

Sdrnga, &c *.*357-8 

Sarophages * 342 

sarvatobkadramandalam. .284, 286-7 

Sasanadevi 36 

Sasroda 4 

iSasuri * 338 

Bata 149, 150 

Sata, Setae 339 

Satakarni 277 

Satara ... 88 

S&tavahana 43, 154 

satavivdsd 159 

Sathivoge 94 

satileke ... 159 

Satisaras 269 

Satlaj 130 

S&tnamis 231-2 

Satrunjayamdhdtmya 154 

Sattikkara 91 

Satyajit 176 

S&tyaki 291 

Saty&sraya. 72-4, 78, 85-90, 93, 141 

Satyav&kya-r&ya 100/102-3 

Satyavati «... 256 

Sauraka, Saurasa 274 

Sauviras 342 

savachhaldni, savahi, sdvane ... 159 

Savaraja 2 

Savaras 127 

S&yana 162 

s charms 126 

Schwanbeck, E. A 113-16 

scorpions 128 

Scyrites 133, 135 

si 160 

sea-hare 349 

seasons 28-9 

Sekas 339 

Seleucidan era 58 

Seleukos 125, 244, 336 

Semiramis 246-7 

Sena SMmagho 326 

Sendraka 31-2, 94 

Seno 322, 324 

Senn : 221-6 

sepulchral urns 299 

Serendib 129 


, Serika, -Seres 131,134 

Serike 337 

serpents 127 

Sesha 272, 288, 350 

Seshadevati 196 

Seshari kings 49 

Sesostris 246-7 

Setae, Sata 339 

s£t baruwd 97 

Setuna desa 366 

Shab-i’barat 307 

Shadanga 91 

Shah J ahan 234 

ShdhNdmeh 107 

Shalamar 146-7 

' Shanar cash 215 

Shandika 213 

Shanmafcura 27 

Shashthi 174,283,296 

shepherds 123 

Shorapur 234 

shrimps 347 

Shunyavadis 234 

Sibse 247-8 

Sibarae, Sauviras 342 

Sibnrtios 115, 125 

Siddhardja... 186-8, 195-200,212-13 

Siddhas 198, 200 

siddhdya 139, 141 

Siddhdnta Kaumudi ... 110, 112-13 

Sihor , 183 

SihukHra 91 

Sikandar Sh&h 5 

gfUditya 16, 17 

Silas, Sillas, riv 121, 130 

sildthambhasi 159 

Sileni (Sulalas) 342 

Simha 31, 190 

Simbalese 318 

Simhapur 183 

Simhar^ja(Sindhur5-ja). . 49-51, 54 

Simtabhati 40 

Sindh 3, 132 

Sindhu, Sindhus ..." 269, 340 

$india 7 

Singhae.. 341 

Singhana 191, 212, 366 

Sihha, Sina, riv 71 

Siras&vi 210 

Sirigodu 94 

Sirimeghavanno 320 

Siri sang boy 322-5 

Siriv&ni 214 

Sirobi 1 

&isun&gasi 154 

Sisnpala 261 

Sitd-pddr$$ l 234 


Siva 37, 87, 122, 171, 180, 208, 260, 
268, 291, 358-62 

Siva lake 53 

Sivagangei 143 

Sivaneri 38 

Sivaratha 22, 31 

&ivasanaa 40 

Sivasarma .....40, 91 

&va-Vijayesa 271 

siyd ' 159 

Siyaka 49, 51^2, 54 

syzyges 337 

Skanda 27 

‘Skandabbata 10 

sJcindapsos 241 

Skiratai 349 

Sk-ythians 121, 247, 250 

Skylax 118 

Smyrna 125 

Sobii...: 248 

Sohada 187 

Sokpo 96 

Solanki, Solunki 182, 199, 203, 208 

. Solapur 215, 234 

Soleadae 343 

Solinns 115, 119, 129-30 

Solobriasae 342 

Solymi 27 ; 5 

Soma 7$, 132 

Somach&rya 269 

Somaditya 182 

Soman&thapathan 181, 184-5 

Somanvaya 60 

Somavamsa 87 

Somes vara 51, 180-81, 186-9 

Somes varadeva 139, 140 

Sonamdeva 2 


Sondrae 343 

Songadha Jhalor S 

S.onglel L&lthaba 219 

Sonus 130, 338 

sophists 236 

Sor&pur f 42 

Sorath 1, 13, 341 

Sorgae 342 

Soron 309 

Spartembas * 249 

Spenta-mainyus 314 

Sphines , 245 

irdddhas 251, 255 

Sramanas 32, 243-4 

Sr&vakas 154 

gri 37,262,290 

Sribhavana 63, 71 

Srichbavillakara 270 

Sridhara 213, 357 

&riharsha 61 
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Srikantha(Siva) 52 

j Snkanthacharita 267 

Srimala . 53 

Srinagar! 274 

Sripura . 101-2 

Srisa ^ 

Sri Svami 364 

Srivada 49, 55 

Srivallabha 54, 71, 78 

srivatsa 285 

Srutakirtti 23-4, 27 

stadium 238 

stambha 52 

Stambhatirtha 183 

Stephen’s Archcoology of Delili 145 

Stevenson, Dr. J 33, 35 

Sfchiramati 9, 10 

Sfcobseus 114, 359 

Strabo 115-19, 125-7, 130, 133 

stupas 217 

Suari (Savaras) 127, 340 

Subhadra 290 

Subhdshitaratiiasandoha 51 

Subhatavarma 49, 187 . 

Suclii 361 

Suddhikunddra 30, 31 

sudi 353 

SUdha 196 

Sudrakai 247 

Sddras 174, 252-3, 259 

Sugambri 247 

Suhasada 213 

Sukra 357 

Snlaiman Pahar 35 

Sulasadata 40 

Sultan ..... 231 

Sultanpur 1 

Shmaladevi 208 

Sumanfcu 175 

Sumati 332 

sumi 159 

Summas 151 

Sunmuchas 135 

Sunnis 79 

superintendents 237 

suppers.,... 133 

Surab 94 

Surasenoi 249 

Surae, Sdra, Saurabhira 341 

Surasktrak 13 

Surat 6 

Sdrayaja 203 

Surendra * 273-4 

Surieni, Suriy antes' 342 

Shrya..,. 218, 361 

S&ryapura ..... 17 

s'uryaprajnapti 47 


Sushkaletra 274 

Sutala 358 

j Stitikdgriha 173, 178, 282-5 

Sutra 217 

Suvarna 274 

Suvarnavarsha 62, 72 

Suvrata 267, 269 

Svamge, svage 159,160 

Svamisarma 91 

Svarga * 362 

swastika 31, 32, 35 

Svayambhuva 249, 358 

svayamvara 261, 269 

Svetadvipa 176 

Syrian bishop’s burial 42 

Syrian grant 366 

to 158 

Tabakdt-i Akbari 2-4 

tdbuts 79, 230 

tachchdturvidya 17 

taddr 53 

Tagabena riv 334 

Tagara 75 

Tailapa 59, 65, 183-4 

Taibtiriyas 75 

Taj Khan 3 

Talaja 33 

Taluctse 338-9 

Tamralipta 339 

Tamraparni, Tambapanni, Tapro- 
bane 80-82, 117, 129, 215, 344, 348 

Tapala 40 

Tarbung 219-20 

Tdrikh-i-Khdft Khdn 235 

Tarisa 366 

Tassy (G. de) La Langue et la Litter. 

Hind . 1876 160 

tata 158 

Tauros 124-5, 173 

tavdyaii 158 

Tavernier 145 

Taxila, Taxilhe 245, 343 

‘ T&za ba taza’ 223 

te 158 

Tearkon 247 

technical terms in Panini 107 

Tejapala 187, 189 

Tejasimha 191 

Telingana 183 

Tesbu Lama 310 

thakka 40 

Thakurs 234 

Tha&esar 61 

Thangjing 220, 223 

thayi 158 

Thetkavasana 208 


Thieng 229 

tkiti 158 

Thoibi 220-26 

Thok Jalung 242 

Thomas, Ed 57-8 

Thonglel Athoba 220-26 

Thornton, E 160 

Thuan 229 

ti 153 

Tiberius 216 

Tiberoboas, riv 335 

TiefFenthaler 146 

Tigambi 71 

Tihunapaladeva 56 

Timagends 134 

Timosthenes 113 

Tinnevelly 81, 83, 216 

Tirthasamgraha 267 

Tiruchinapalli 82 

Tiruppftvanam plates 142-3 

Tisa 319 

Tishya 149, 151-2 

Tissamaharama 320-22 

Tod, Col 9 

Toda funeral 41 

Togurshode 85 

tombs 41 

Tongking 229 

Topawaswa insc 3i6 

Toralliba 344 

Toram&na 58,268 

Toravara, Toramara 94 

tortoise 347 

Totakahdm }6© 

Trailokyamalla 186, 198 

Trajan, coins of 215 

Tr&vankor 366 

treasure-trove 215 

Tribha 210 

tribes *. 248 

tribhoga 27 
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Udayasimha 190 
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Uddhava 291 

Ugargol 139 
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Ugrasena 291 
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IJlama 330 
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Umbarakheda 75 
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Undira 204 

Unjha 210 
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.upanayam 314 

updsake 158 

upasarga 107-8 

Upendra 270 
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urns 279 
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ushdsanagatam 361 

U&inar&s 306 
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Ufctara Mahals 180, 185 

vd, vachakye 159 

V&chaspati Misri 167-8 

Vadaha... 71 

Yadasara 200 
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Yadhiar 187, 193 
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EH RATA i N VOL. VI. 


p. 2 25, l. I (>,/<;;• Cha-ukya read Chalukya. 

„ 23n, Ah vj gurds the last two sentences of 
this paragraph, 1 have now met with a stone-tablet 
inscription from Lakslmieswar, to be published 
he real ter as No. A XXVIII. of this Series, which 
renders it necessary to abandon this identification 
of the two Krishnavarmas. 
p. 23, transcription i. (I, for read 
„ 23/;, note §§, for gnnn read ynmt, 

„ 24a, l. 13, /nr Badbvara mrd .Uflovara. 

,, 2*I/j, note f, for raydtrdydn , Shiha, and musit 
read .sv uydlrdndh, ti inha, and valUa ; <m,d for a 
OhiUukya grant read a (P) Chalukya grant. 

p. 25/;, 1. 12, for for the purpose of supporting 
the KArehakas, who arc naked religious mundi- 
cants mtd (for tin i hmvjli) of the Yapauiyas, the 
Ntrgmnthas, and the KArehakas. 
p. 27 a, note f , for Chalukya mtd Chalukya. 

„ 27/;, 1. 10, for that ascetics should be sup- 
ported during the four months of the rainy season ; 
that the learned men, the chief of whom was 
Kumuradutfca,* # * *, should according to justice 
enjoy all the material substance of that greatness 
road that the learned men, the chief of whom 
was Kumaradatta, and who are ascetics of the 
Yapamya sect, * * *, should according to 

justice enjoy all the material substance of that 
gieafcuoss during the four months of the rainy 
season. 

p. 30, trouser. L 1 1 , for H’PFTrafiSf read %xR >’ 

p. 3la, l. 35, for Varisheiucltarya road Vari- 
Bhenacharya. 

f). 32c, note J, for the time of one of the 
Vikramadityas of the Chalukya family road the 
time of Vinayaditya of the Chalukya family ; and 
omm Ike word k — * prol.)ably the first of that name 
in Sir W. Miot/s list.’ 
p. 32/;, 1. 26, for temple rml Chaitya hall. 

„ 47/;, last line but one, for kkamh read khkamb. 
, f 48(7,, L 6, for ‘pdddd'hjd road fdsddUjd, 

„ 48/;, 1. 3, fur & read 
„ 48/;, I. 7, for 5 read /jy 
» 49/;, l. 2, for 1123 read 1133, 

» ^ 24, /;r Rad Sura Sang Karnafcta read 

BMhi Surasanga Kariiata. 
p, 50 b, 1. 32, for Agasiyak read Agasiyaka. 

« 72n„l. 1 of Xo. XXVTI., and p. 73/;, 13. 15 
and 17 f for (Jhalukvas road Cludukyas. 


p. /4<i, 1. lti,/w Pulikumvallabha read Polikeai 
v allabha. 

p- 7 Ih, noto X, for klq.la read Uqitn. 

” 7 S ''U-34,aud 70 b, 1. «1, /„HJ hikbya, read 
Chalukya. 

p* 7ob, 1. it, for Chalukyas mtd Uhalukyas. 

” 77 ' Lrauacr - 1 33, for read $|j%- 

mw&i- 

p. 78a, note ||, ior Oluilnhjas read Chain kijas, 

” 8f>«, 11. 7 mid 18, and h, L 29, fur Chalukya 
road Chalukya. 

p. HP, tranacr. 1. 20, for read (fw 

” y ~' twscf. J. 21, far read 

I he original platen have boon oxamim'd by the 
Ivev. I. Ii’nulkea of Uangalore, and Mine currou- 
fiOMS have been pointed out, by him, which I shad 
notice more fully hereafter. Thin in one of them, 
p. PL\ Liuuser. 1. 27, /or fund f^FT- 

and Oft nod unto J. 

p. 93/;, 1. 19, for Ain — rga read Aluvas and 
Cl aiigas, tiud runnel note, j-. 

P* ^3/;, L 3f,/o/* Baiiasanufi read jLsnnnsarma. 

„ 133/;, notes, laM Hue but two , for Puschadau- 
gulajas road Puscluldangukiyas, 
p. 134a, l. 24, for i>7 mid 47. 

„ 134/;, L 26’, jor Madhava I. read Mudhava II. 

,, 13(hr, in col. 3 of the tnmsliteration table, 
opposite JilnamiUiya, jo, h road ll 
p, 137a, 1. 18, for Miaul read vijluol. 
j? 13; a, 1. *.9, lor idahanit read / dakaniu 
,, 138, trouser. L 12, for dluknyobt read dha- 
tj'iyobo 

p. 1 11, trausor. 1. 28, for idu,[ir--cyde road ida[n“ 
cydc\). 

p. 182, note *||, line 2, for Le.sa.jye, or LesajHya 
(Ind, Ant. vol. IV. p. 72) as i.esahijai, read 
L('s/ijye, Losajaya Uud. Ant. vol. IV. p. 72) or 
Lesabhni . 

p, 212/;, note ||,/>r JUadrapada road Bh&dropada, 
„ 2145, 121 from boL, for ‘Pearl-foot 1 road 
’ Pearl- pool.* 

p. 2145, i. 17 frottiAiohJor wwkmg reed crashing. 
„ 249, foctnufce^l, L 2, for tionjainbhum read 
Soatfanilhnoa. 

p. 231/6, 1. 29, for record read regard. 

,, 251 A, last line, lor rdfh read raja*. 

„ 214b, noto, 1. 1 ,jdr Srunmiga.m read fcjamaujusa. 
„ 331a, 11,1 and 3, far Km ish tab read Pmshtah. 



ERRATA. 


P. 33 11, 1. 2, for f read f and in 1. 3 dele + 

” 363, transcr. 1. 2, for read gspwft; 

» » 1. 4, for ^ read 

” ” ^ l or read 

" » 11. 5-6, for f^prT : read 

wf: 

” ” 1 7 ' M s^frRRp^f read ^r r 

” 51 ^ f or read rrwfjy 

fc)*r ■ iT 


p. 363, transcr. 1. 9, far ^ 

RIFT 

” » 1 R for #r readufa^. 

” 1 M read 

V[. 

p. 3646, note*, 1. 4, f or early Chalukva read 
early Chalukya. 

p. 366ft to note* add For the drawings that 
illustrate this paper I am indebted to the kindness 
of Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.T. 



